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ABSTRACT 

The role of the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration ;LEAA) is to reduce crime and delinquency by 
encouraging and assisting states in developing comprehensive plans to 
fight crime, by providing massive Federal funding to carry out those 
plans, by undertaking research in law enforcement, and by providing 
leadership and guidance to state and local governments in their 
efforts to improve all facets of the criminal justice system. During 
its third year of operation, several developments significant for 
LEAA took place and are summarized in this report, some highlights 
for 1971 are: (1) amendment of the basic Act by Congress establishing 
LEAA and making a number of changes in the law, (2) complete 
reorganization of LEAA, (3) co- sponsorship of the first National 
conference on the Judiciary, (4) funding the first National Jail 
Census and a survey of all expenditures and employment in the 
nation*s criminal justice system, and (5) supporting the National 
Advisory Commission on Criminal Justice standards and Goals and the 
first National Conference on Corrections. A sharp increase was noted 
in 1971 in the use of the Law Enforcement Education Program (LEEP), 
which provides financial support for students of careers in law 
enforcement. Also included in this report are individual reports from 
each of the State Criminal Justice Planning Agencies. (SB) 
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To the President and to the Congress of the United States: 

I have the honor of transmitting herewith the Third Annual 
Report of the Law Enforcenrient Assistance Administration (LEAA) 
pursuant to the requirements of Section 519 of the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 (P. L. 90-351), as amended by 
the Omnibus Crime Control Act of 1970 (P. L. 91-644). The report 
covers activities of LEAA during fiscal year 1971 . 

To help place the past yearns activities in their most accurate 
perspective, it may be helpful to look back briefly at the beginning of 
the LEAA program and beyond. 

Three years ago there wereamong the states no broad scale 
programs of the kind envisioned by the Congress when it established 
LEAA. 

There were no substantial ^'ederal funds available for law 
enforcement assistance. There were no State Criminal Justice Planning 
Agencies to plan and carry out large-scale programs. There was no 
significant state or Federal research underway to advance the state 
of the art of law enforcement. There were no concentrated efforts 
to apply statistics research or systems analysis to the operation of 
the Criminal Justice System. In short, there was no working blueprint 
to improve the Criminal Justice System, whose focus and objective 
it was to reduce crime and delinquency in America. 

Today, all of those things are realities in the United States — all 
generated by Federal funds channeled to the states by LEAA. 

President Nixon in 1969 called for decisive action against crime 
in the United States. He recognized — as had the Congress in the 
basic Act establishing LEAA — that Federal jurisdiction is limited to 
Federal crimes, and that the first and main lines of defense against 
crime are state and local law enforcement agencies. 




The President also recognized that law enforcement agencies 
across the nation desperately needed leadership and example at - 
the national level. The President instituted a comprehensive drive 
against crime, marshaling all Federal enforcement capabilities. And 
he asked for and won sharp acceleration in Federal financial aid for 
state and local criminal justice agencies. 



When Mr. Nixon became President, the budget of LEAA, for 
fiscal 1969, was .$63 million. President Nixon asked the Congress for 
a sharp increase in LEAA funding, and the Congress appropriated 
$268 million for fiscal 1970. The President asked the Congress for 
another massive increase in the LEAA program, and the Congress 
responded with a basic appropriation of $480 nrallion and a supplemental 
appropriation of $49 million for a total of $529 million for fiscal 1971 . 
For the current fiscal year, there has been yet another major increase 
in LEAA funding levels; the Preside- it requested and the Congress 
appropriated $699 million for fiscal 1972. 

The mission of LEAA is to reduce crime and delinquency by 
channeling Federal financial aid to state and local governments, to 
conduct research in methods of improving law enforcement and criminal 
justice, to fund efforts to upgrade the educational level of law enforcement 
personnel, to develop applications of statistical research and applied 
systems analysis in law enforcement, and to develop broad, policy 
guidelines for both the short and long-range improvement of the nation's 
Criminal Justice System as a whole. 



To that end, by the close of fiscal 1971 , LEAA channeled more 
than three quarters of a billion dollars to states and localities for the 
fight against crime . It assisted in the development of comprehensive 
plans for attacking crime in all 50 states, and in the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, and American Samoa. It 
provided funds for carrying out those comprehensive plans and, under 
its authority to fund certain special projects at its discretion, it has 
supported a wide range of experimental and demonstration projects. 

However, no amount of dollar figures, budgets, statistical |;ffv^^<l. 
summaries, or formal operational reports could tell in adequate scope 

and detail what the states are accomplishing with LEAA funds. In order ^i'P^.f^ 
to give a better picture of those accomplishments, this Annual Report 

contains, for the first time, reports from each of the 55 State Criminal ^|s^^i6'^V 
Justice Planning Agencies. They are included in Chapter 7. 

These reports provide a remarkably broad and candid view of W^J'i^\ 
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activities of the states in utilizing LEAA funds. They contain sections 
on greatest needs, major action programs, other action programs, 
big city programs, and miscellaneous activities. They cover efforts 
to improve police, courts, and corrections, and to develop programs 
in areas such as juvenile delinquency, narcotic addiction, and drug 
abuse. They describe projects in such areas as police communications, 
regionalization of police jurisdictions, halfway houses, and police 
patrols. All those activities are supported with LEAA funds. 

In its first two years, LEAA concentrated its efforts on police 
programs, although it also supported programs in the area of courts, 
corrections, civil disorders, and organized crime from the very 
beginning. In FY 1971, LEAA maintained its strong support for 
police programs but moved to enlarge its activities in other program 
areas, especially courts and corrections. And in the Omnibus Crime 
Control Act of 1970, Congress added a new Part E, establishing a 
major new funding program to assist states in improving their 
correctional facilities. 

By the end of FY 1971 , LEAA was developing new plans for 
concentrating efforts to reduce crime. This approach calls for expending 
substantial amounts of funds on specific crime problems in specific 
areas. The plan is designed to deliver a high-impact blow to a 
particular crime problem. At the same time, LEAA began developing 
plans for funding of programs that showed promise of reducing crime 
over the longer range. 

In order to carry out its programs more effectively and efficiently, 
LEAA was thoroughly reorganized in the closing weeks of FY 1971 . 
The agency was decentralized and regionalized in accordance with 
Presidential directives aimed at bringing Federal decision-making 
closer to the people affected by those decisions. LEAA's Regional 
Offices were increased in number from seven to ten, the staff at 
headquarters in Washington, D.C., was pared to a. minimum, and the 
staffs of the Regional Offices were increased correspondingly. Most 
authority over grant application review was delegated to the Regional 
Offices, as were important functions in providing technical assistance 
and administering v^arious programs. 

The function of headquarters now is largely to develop and 
implement policy guidelines, to channel Federal funds to the states, 
to undertake research, to provide special assistance to states in such 
areas as applied systems analysis, and to provide technical assistance. 



It is the task of LEAA to play a major role in bringing the 
problem of crime under control . The nation must reduce the fact of 
crime to an absolute minimum. At the same time, the nation must 
reduce the fear of crime that is so widespread in many parts of the 
country and among so much of the public. No nation that prides itself 
on being free can tolerate crime and disorder of such dimensions. 

This Third Annual Report of LEAA consists of three major 
sections. The first contains a detailed report on the activities of the 
various offices that make up LEAA headquarters. The second section 
contains the reports from each of the 55 State Criminal Justice Planning 
Agencies. The third sectiori contains financial and other data relevant 
to all LEAA funding programs and other expenditures. 

While the report covers the entire 12 months of FY 1971, it also 
describes the reorganization of the agency that was announced on 
May 18, 1971, just six weeks before the end of the fiscal year. That 
reorganization constituted the most sweeping restructuring of the 
agency in its three-year history. 

This, then, is the report of an agency, at the fiscal year's end, 
in transition to a new internal structure, from a centralized to a 
decentralized organization. It is also the report on an agency that 
doubled its funding level as Congress appropriated the resources so 
vitally needed in the war on crime. 

The Administrator recently had occasion to review the activities 
of LEAA for presentation to the Subcommittee on Legal and Monetary 
Affairs of the House Committee on Government Operations. The 
Administrator's testimony predicted that the eventual results of the 
LEAA program will comprise "one of the nation's signal achievements 
of this century." He noted that a great many heartening results already 
were apparent and that some could be seen in the reports from the 
State Criminal Justice Planning Agencies included in Chapter 7 of 
this Annual Report. 

The testimony went on to say: "Three years ago, no nationwide 
crime control program existed. Today, it is a reality; in every state, 
it is a cooperative venture among the state, city, and county 
governments, working together to plan and carry out hundreds of 
programs covering the entire Criminal Justice System. 

"In many quarters — the public sector, the Criminal Justice 
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System — there is now a widespread feeling that meaningful programs 
to deal with crime have at last been fashioned, are at last being 
carried out, that there is now a realistic basis for hope. 

"President Nixon's commitment to crime control and improvement 
of the Criminal Justice System is both deep and abiding. Promises 
made on this issue are promises kept. 

"For the future, reducing crime nationally will not be an easy 
job. It will not be cheap, in either labor or money. But it can be done, 
and the present LEAA program must be the major vehicle for doing it. 

"For those without blinders, ummistakable signs of progress 
already are evident. Many more will become apparent if we can 
have unmatched dedication by local, state, and Federal officials; 
responsible assistance from the public; and continued support from 
the Congress .... 

"In many ways, American citizens are safer now than they were 
three years ago. A year from now, they will be safer than they are 
today. 

"The decade of the 1960s ended as the most lawless in our history. 
The decade of the 1970s can end with crime long since under control, 
if we are not diverted from our task. . ." 

Respectfully submitted. 




Richard W. Velde 
Associate Administrator 



Clarence M. Coster 
Associate Administrator 
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NOTE TO READER 



As a rule, dollar figures and statistics in this Annual Report are accurate as of 
June 30, 1971, the close of FY 1971. Exceptions are noted as such and are included 
to give a more complete picture of LEAA e3q)enditures of FY 1971 funds. Spending 
of FY 1971 funds after the close of the fiscal year w^as authorized by the Congress in 
the Omnibus Crime Control Act of 1970 (P.L. 91-644). 

With minor exceptions, dollar figures appearing in the Appendix have been verified 
by the Budget and Accounting Branch of the Office of Operations Support of LEAA. 
In Table 2, Discretionary Grant Abstracts, production requirements of this volume 
precluded verification of grants beyond 71-DF-900. 
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Summary of FY 1911 Activities 



Congress established the Law Enforcement Assis- 
tance Administration (LEAA) in the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 (P.L. 90- 
351) to undertake the first comprehensive national 
attack on crime in the history of the nation. 

The role of LEAA is to reduce crime and delin- 
quency by encouraging and assisting states in devel- 
oping comprehensive plans to fight crime, by pro- 
viding massive Federal funding to -carry out those 
plans, by undertaking research in law enforcement,, 
and by providing leadership and guidance to state 
and locjd units of government in their efforts to im- 
prove all facets of the criminal justice SN'stem. 

By the end of FY 1971, its third year of operation, 
LEAA had expended $860 million of Federal funds 
in this national effort. Some $370 million had gone 
directly to support impro\-ement and upgrading of 
police activities. 

President Nixon in 1968 called for decisive action 
against crime in the United States. When he became 
President, the budget of LE.AA was §63 million. The 
President urged the Congress to raise the funding 
le\-el for LEAA dramaJcally — almost four- fold — in 
FY 1970. The Congress responded with appropria- 
tions of million for that fiscal year. The Presi- 
dent asked the Congress virtually to double funding 
levels for LEAA in FY 1971. The Congress again 
responded with an initial appropriation of $480 mil- 
lion and a supplemental appropriation of $49 mil- 
lion, for a total of $529 million in FY 1971. 

The President expressed his continuing confidence 
in the LEAA program when signing the Omnibus 
Crime Control Act of 1970 (P.L. 91-644), which 
added important amendments to the basic Act. He 
said: 

"In America, law enforcement has been and must 
remiun primarily the responsibility of state and local 
governments. Howe\'er, the financial burden of car- 
rying out this responsibility rests heavily upoa those 
governments. They now spend more than $7 billion 
annually on programs to 'control crime. 



LEAA Administrator Jerris Leonard (right) with Attorney 
General John N. Mitchell. 



"Significantly, the legiobtion I am signing con- 
tinues the important block grant approach of pro- 
viding Federal financial assistance to hard-pressed 
state and local governments so that they can ac- 
complish necessary improvements in their law en- 
forcement and criminal justice activities. . . . 

"Our goal is the increased effectiveness of our 
criminal justice s)-stem in order to reverse the un- 
acceptable trend of crime in our nation. . . . 

"Crime inflicts an unacceptable degree of anguish 
upon law-abiding Americans. The criminal, too, is 
an individual who must be rehabilitated and given 
the opportunity for a truly constructive life. Because 
the prevalence of crioie affects each and every per- 
son in very human terms, I am determined to en- 
sure that our efforts succeed." 

HIGHLIGHTS OF THIS REPORT 

Several developments significant for LEAA took 
place in FY 1971. 

Expenditures in all areas of improving the criminal 
justice system were up sharply as the Congress in- 
creased funding levels for LEAA. Spending levels by 
major office within LEAA are described briefly later 
in this chapter and in more detail in chapters cover- 
ing the activities of each office. 

The Congress amended the basic Act establishing 
LE.AA and made a number of significant changes in 
the law. A detailed description of the amendments is 
included in this chapter in a section called Major 
Amendments, below. 

LE.A.A itself was completely reorganized in the 
closing weeks of FY 1971 in the rpost sweeping re- 
structuring in its history. A brief description of the 
major elements of reorganization is included in this 
chapter, in a section called Reorganization, and an 
exhaustive report on this development appears as 
Chapter 2 of this Annual Report. 

Other significant developments include co-sponsor- 
ing the nation's first National Conference on the 
Judiciary, reported on in Chapter 3; funding the 
first National Jail Census and funding a survey of 
all expenditures and employment in the nation's 
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* Includes FY 71 appropriation ($480) and FY 71 supplemental ($49). 



criminal justice s>'Stem, both reported on in Chapter 
6; and supporting the National Advisory Commission 
on Criminal Justice Standaids and Goals and the 
first National Conference on Corrections, the results 
of which will be included in the LEAA Annual Re- 
port for FY 1972. 

SIGNIFICANT ACTIVITIES OF 
STATES 

Most of the activity generated by LEAA funds 
takes place in the states. The other activities of 
LEAA, including developing guidelines, conducting 
research, and providing technical assistance, all as- 
sume a support role in relation to the activities of 
the states. 

This year, for the first time, the LEAA Annual Re- 
port contains individual reports from each of the 
State Criminal Justice Planning Agencies (SPA), 
which are state agencies established to receive and 



distribute LEAA funds. Their reports are included 
in Chapter 7 of this Annual Report. 

The states reported on their greatest needs, major 
action programs, other action programs, big city pro- 
grams, and miscellaneous activities. 

The reports indicate that common needs among 
the states include upgrading law enforcement, courts, 
and corrections personnel; new and better commu- 
nications systems; more effective community relations 
projects; better juvenile delinquency programs; and 
narcotic addiction treatment and drug abuse pre- 
vention programs. 

The reports provide evidence that more and more 
law enforcement agencies are tuniing to regionaliza- 
tion as a means of meeting difficulties occasioned by 
outdated or unwieldy jurisdictions. There are some 
46,000 law enforcement agencies in the United 
States: many duplicate efforts and services and many 
are hampered by confining jurisdictional boundaries. 

Almost all states stressed their use of LEAA funds 
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to support new or additional police patrols. The 
range of innovation here is notable. In Texas, for 
example, cities have put into operation patrols rang- 
ing from a new foot patrol in Laredo to a new heli- 
copter patrol in Dallas. On the other hand, residents 
of a public housing project in Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, wanted more police protection but suggested a 
citizen patrol force rather than regular policemen. The 
Minneapolis Police Department assisted in training 
eight residents, who patrol on foot and are un- 
armed. The unit handles less serious disturbances and 
offenses and reports more serious matters to the 
police. 

LEAA funds also were used for patrols involving 
scout cars, motorcycles, and scooters and for new com- 
munications equipment which enables police depart- 
ments to make far more efficient use of the officers 
on patrol at the time. 

District of Columbia. Crime in the District of Co- 
lumbia in recent years has been one of the nation's 
most serious law enforcement problems — because it is 
the nation's Capital, and because of the steady 
growth in the District's crime rate during the decade 
of the 1960's. President Nixon, therefore, has di- 
rected a marshaling of Federal resources toward a 
comprehensive anti-crime battle in the District, mak- 
ing the Capital a showcase of law enforcement efforts. 
LEAA has played a major role in this effort through 
substantial funding in every area of the District's 
criminal justice system. 

It now appears that the many law enforcement 
programs recently launched in the District may be 
having a positive impact. In FY 1971, the city^s 
crime rate dropped by 18.7 percent, the first decrease 
in any fiscal year- since 1956. 

Police improvement programs have been cited often 
by members of the criminal justice community as 
among the most effective areas of funding toward re- 
ducing the District's crime rate. President Nixon, 
early in 1970, requested the Congress to authorize an 
increase in the District's police force from 3,643 to 
5,100 men. LEAA funding of $1.2 million provided 
resources for an overtime program until that level 
was reached, late in 1970. Other programs, such as 
police training and education, were also funded by 
LEAA. 

A growing drug abuse problem undoubtedly con- 
tributed to the increasing D.C. crime rate during the 
last decade. LEAA has addressed the problem through 
funding to the Narcotics Treatment Administration 
(NTA) for methadone maintenance, detoxification, 
and abstinence programs begun in early 1970. The 
NTA effort has, grown from treatment of 150 ad- 



dicts at the start of the program to 3,500 addicts by 
the end of FY 1971. A $2 million discretionary grant 
was recently awarded to NTA for continuation, im- 
provement, and expansion of the drug abuse program. 

LEAA funding in the field of corrections has been 
directed at a wide variety of programs. These in- 
clude a project which allows prisoners to attend 
Federal City College, halfway house programs, and a 
job placement program. Department of Corrections 
facilities have been augmented through a discretion- 
ary grant for a Psychiatric Treatment Unit. 

All major elements of the District's law enforce- 
ment community are being assisted through a grant 
for a 'computerized crime information and analysis 
system for tracking offenders through the entire crim- 
inal justice system. Known as project TR.\CE 
(Tracking, Research, and Analysis of Criminal 
Events), the system became operational on January 
1,' 1971. It helps to streamline many of the functions 
of police, courts, and corrections by maintaining data 
on persons at time of initial contact with the police 
and following them through the stages of bail or 
conditional release, probation, institutionalization, 
parole, work release, or any other diversionary 
process. 

HOW LEAA OPERATES 

Congress established LEAA to channel funds to 
states for improving their law enforcement capabili- 
ties. It also directed LEAA to undertake certain other 
activities. Descriptions of the major areas of activity of 
LEAA follow. 

Comprehensive plans. LEAA serves 55 jurisdictions 
— the 50 States and American Samoa, the District of 
Columbia, Guam, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
Each jurisdiction has a State Planning Agency (SPA) 
which is required by law to be the recipient of LEAA 
planning,_block action and discretionary funds. 

Before an SPA can receive its block action funds, it 
must develop a comprehensive state plan for improv- 
ing Ir.w enforcement. It is awarded a planning grant 
(based on its population) to support the SPA and un- 
derwrite its development of the comprehensive plan. 
Except as noted below, it must pass on 40 percent of 
its i)lanning grant to units of local government to as- 
sist them in developing the plan. 

Most states have a number of Regional Planning 
Councils which combine local units of government for 
more effective use of resources. There are presently 
more" than 450 such councils. Congress in FY 1971 re- 
quired that representation on the Regional Planning 



DISTRIBUTION OF LEAA FUNDS 

FY 1971 BUDGET: $529,000,000^' 



LEAA ADMINISTRATION $7,454,000 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE S4.000.000 

• NATIONAL CRIMINAL JUSTICE INFORMATION 
AND STATISTICS SERVICE S4.000.000 

^NATIONAL INSTfTUTE OF LAW ENFORCEMENT 
AND CRIMINAL JUSTICE $7,500.00 

"academic ASSISTANCE $22,000,000 

'AID FOR CORREaiONAL INSTRUTIONS 
AND PROGRAMS S47.500.000 

- DISCRETIONARY GRANTS $70,000,000 




• AaiON GRANTS $340,000,000 



COMPREHENSIVE PLANS $26,000,000 



INCLUDES SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 



Councils include public agencies maintaining crime 
control or reduction programs, in addition to repre- 
sentation from law enforcement agencies and units of 
local government as required by the 1968 Act. The 
SPAs themselves are also required to maintain this 
representation. 

Congress also required SPAs to assure that major 
cities and counties receive funds to develop plans and 
coordinate local activities. However the law now al- 
lows LEAA to waive the requirement that 40 percent 
of each state planning grant be passed on to units of 
local government, if the requirement is inconsistent 
with the development of a state comprehensive plan. 

State planning requires not only the preparation 
and updating of plans for improving criminal justice 
systems during the fiscal year, but also the projection 
of funding commitments 4 years beyond that year. 
Total planning grant awards increased from $20.9 
million in FY 1970 to $25.8 million in FY 1971. 

Grants. When LEAA approves the comprehensive 
plan, it then awards each state a block action grant to 
put the plan into effect. The grants are called "block" 
because they are awarded as a lump sum. They are 
called "action" because they intended to carry out 
Part C of the Act, the action section. 

LEAA also awards discretionary' grants directly to 
states, cities, counties, and other units of government. 
Congress authorized LEAA to award 15 percent of 
its total action funds at its discretion for promising 
projects. A major portion of these funds has gone 
to the nation's largest cities to help them deal with 
crime problems. 

The Federal share for most action programs is 75 
percent, with the states providing the remaining 25 
percent; the breakdown is 50-50 for construction pro- 
jects; and the Federal share for correctional facility 
construction (Part E grants) may be up to 75 percent. 

During FY 1971, the states were required by law 
to pass on at least 75 percent of their block action 
grants to local governments. Beginning July 1, 1972, 
states will pass on the percentage of action' funds 
equal to the total local government expenditures in 
relationship to the total state and local government 
expenditures for law enforcement during the preced- 
ing fiscal year. {See section on Major Amendments, 
below.) 

Block action grant awards increased from $182.7 
million in FY 1970 to $340 million in FY 1971. Dis- 
cretionary grants increased from $32 million in FY 
1070 to $70 million in FY 1971. 



Research. The National Institute of Law Enforce- 
ment and Criminal Justice is the research arm of 



the agency and carries out programs of research and 
development to advance the state of the art of law 
enforcement and criminal justice. The Institute 
awards funds for innovative projects in crime con- 
trol, new equipment and techniques. 

Education. Under the Law Enforcement Education 
Program (LEEP), LEAA awards funds to colleges 
and universities which, in turn, provide grants and 
loans for college study by law enforcement profes- 
sionals and students preparing for careers in criminal 
justice. About 10 percent of the nation's uniformed 
police have attended college courses through this pro- 
gram, and thousands of preservice students have re- 
ceived tuition loans under the program. LEAA obli- 
gated $20.9 million for LEEP in FY 1971, up from 
$17.9 million in FY 1970. 

Statistics and systems analysis. During FY 1971, 
LEAA carried out research and development pro- 
grams in statistics and systems analysis. These pro- 
grams were designed to strengthen statistics research 
and make statistics on crime and criminal justice more 
available to the criminal justice community, and to 
apply new concepts of systems analysis both to LEAA 
operations and to criminal justice operations at the 
state and local level. 

Other programs. 

LEAA made plans in FY 1971 to establish a Na- 
tional Criminal Justice Reference Service. This is in- 
tended to be an information service for the entire law 
enforcement and criminal justice community. Its staff 
will collect relevant research and development reports 
and will document action pioject results sponsored by 
LE/\A. 'Y other Federal agencies, and by state and 
local cHminal justice ai^encies, universities, private 
and community organi'/ations, and individuals. 

BACKGROUND 

The Law Enforcement Assistance Act of 1965 
(P.L. 89-197) established a program of funding re- 
search and demonstration projects to improve law 
enforcement, crime prevention and administration of 
criminal justice. 

The policy of providing Federal funds for state ef- 
forts in law enforcement and criminal justice received 
strong endorsement in 1967 from the President's Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice. That Commission said it perceived a need for 
a Federal assistance program "on which several 
hundred million dollars annually could be profitably 
spent over the next decade." 



Basic Act. The following year. Congress established 
the nation's first large-scale comprehensive program 
attacking crime and delinquency. That program was 
embodied in the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 (P.L. 90-351). 

Congress said in that Act that it found a "high inci- 
dence'' of crime that threatened the "peace, security, 
and general welfare' of the nation. It said that law 
enforcement needed to be better coordinated, intensi- 
fied, and more effective at all levels of government. 
Further, Congress found that "crime is essentially a 
local problem that must be dealt with by state and 
local governments if it is to be controlled effectively." 

Congress said its declared policy was "to assist stale 
and local governments in strengthening and improv- 
ing law enforcement at every level by national assist- 
ance." 

It said the Act had the threefold purpose to: "(1) 
encourage States and units of general local govern- 
ment to prepare and adopt comprehensive plans based 
upon their evaluation of State and local problems of 
law enforcement; (2) authorize grants to States and 
units of local government in order to improve and 
strengthen law enforcement;^ and (3) encourage re- 
search and development directed toward the improve- 
ment of law enforcement and the development of new 
methods for the prevention and reduction of crime 
and the detection and apprehension of criminals." 

The Act further called for special efforts in the 
areas of organized crime and civil disorders; it estab- 
lished a National Institute of Law Enforcement and 
Criminal Justice to conduct research; it established an 
academic assistance program to further education 
among law enforcement personnel; it directed LEAA 
to collect, evaluate, publish and disseminate statistics 
and other data on the condition and progress of law 
enforcement in the nation; and it authorized expendi- 
tures of $100,111,000 for the first two years, FY 1968 
(or the portion thereof remaining) and FY 1969. 

The Act was approved by the Senate on May 23, 
1968, and by the House of Representatives on June 6, 
1968. It was signed into law by the President on June 
19, 1968. Congress approved appropriations for FY 
1969 on August 9, 1968, and on October 21, 1968, 
LEAA formally came into being as the first Adminis- 
trators took office under recess appointments. By De- 
cember 19, 1968, all states had established State 
Criminal Justice Planning^ Agencies (SPA). 

Congress amended the basic Act in the Omnibus 
Crime Control Act of 1970 (P.L. 91-644), which was 
signed into law by the President on January 2, 1971. 
A detailed description of the amendments contained 
in this law is given below. 



' Administration. LEAA operated for most of FY 
1971 without an Administrator, because the Congress 
was considering legislation which, when finally en- 
acted, changed the powers and duties of the three- 
member Administration. 

Administrator Jerris Leonard, formerly Assistant 
Attorney General for Civil Rights, was sworn in on 
May 12, 1971. 

Other members of the Administration during FY 
1971 were Associate Administrator Richard W. Velde, 
formerly minority counsel of the Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Criminal Laws and Procedures, 
who took office in March 1969, and Clarence M. 
Coster, formerly Chief of Police in Bloomington, 
Minnesota, who took office in December 1969. 

Funding. In the 1968 Act, Congress authorized fund- 
ing levels for LEAA of $100,1 1 1,000 for FY 1968, the 
same amount for FY 1969 and $300,000,000 for FY 
1970. 

In the Omnibus Crime Control Act of 1970, Con- 
gress authorized funding levels of $650,000,000 for FY 
1971, $1,150,000,000 for FY 1972, and $1,750,000,000 
for FY 1973. It decreed that funds appropriated for 
any fiscal year might remain available for obligation 
by LEAA until expended. And it required that begin- 
ning in FY 1972, not less than 20 percent of action 
funds must be allocated for the new corrections pro- 
gram established by Part E of the Omnibus Crime 
Control Act of 1970. 

Congress provided appropriations of $63 million for 
LEAA's first year, FY 1969, of $268 million for FY 



1970, and of $480 million for FY 1971. It added $« 
million for FY 1971 in a supplemental appropriation. 

btatf. LEAA began in 1968 with a staff of 25 persons 
(15 professional and 10 clerical). By the end of FY 
1969, the staff totaled 121 persons, about half pro- 
fessional and half clerical. 

An active recruitment and placement program dur- 
ing FY 1970 resulted in an increase of 170 profes- 
sional and administrative personnel for a staff total at 
the end of FY 1970 of 291. LEAA had an authorized 
complement of 343. 

During FY 1971, the personnel ceiling for LEAA 
was raised first to ;'i80 positions and then to 448 posi- 
tions. At the end of FY 1971, the agency employed 
382 persons. 

YEAR IN REVIEW 

The central mission of LEAA is specific— to re- 
duce crime and delinquency by assisting state and 
local units of government to improve their law en- 
forcement and criminal justice system capabilities 
across the board. 

Discretionary grants are a vital part of the LEAA 
program. The Congress has authorized LEAA to 
spend 15 percent of its action funds in these discre- 
tionary grants. 

Discretionary grants are designed to supplement 
state programs. They are used to compensate small 
states and large cities and counties which may re- 
ceive proportionately less in block action grants. And 



LEAA Appropriations History 

(Amounts in thousands of dollars) 



Activity Actutl SupplemeoUl ActutI 
[ ^ 1970 1971 1971 1972 

Grants for development and implementation of comprehen- 
sive plans... 519^000 $?/i,000. $ 26,000 - $ 35 000 

Matching grants to improve and strengthen law enforcement: * * 

Allocations to states according to population 24,650 182,750 340,000 - 416 695 

Allocations to states or localities as determined admin- tiu ,uyj 

istratively. 4^350 33,000 70,000 ~ 73 005 

Aid for correctional institutions and programs — — — 47 caa 07 caa 

Technical assistance _ . ^aa .... ^^'^OO 97,500 

~ ■ , , . , , 1 ,<JUU 4,000 — 6.000 

Technology analysis, development and dissemination 3,000 7,500 7 5G0 — 9innn 

Manpower development 6,500 ig.ooo 21 ,'000 1,500 3 ,000 

Data systems and statistical assistance _ 1,000 4 ,000 - 9 700 

Management and operations 2,500 4,487 7,454 - 12,019 

Total, obligational authority 60,000 267,937 479,954 49,000 698,919 

Transferred to other agencies ' 3,000 182 46 



Total appropriated 63,000 268,119 



480,000 49,000 698,919 
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they are used to support promising projects and pro- 
grams which do not receive funding from states. 

Awarding of discretionary grants was an important 
activity of LEAA headquarters in FY 1971. (Much 
of the authority in this area now rests with the 
Regional Offices following reorganization and decen- 
tralization of LEAA near the end of FY 1971.) 

l*he following pages present a chronological ac- 
count of a portion of the LEAA activities as reflected 
in the awarding of a number of discretionary grants 
and in certain other events during FY 197L 

On July 1, 1970, the first day of FY 1971, LEAA 
awarded seven grants totaling $528,238 to help 
finance crime control researcli. The grants were to: 

(1) Develop a model building security code that 
would safeguard property against^ criminal acts in the 
same way that municipal codes guard against fire, 

(2) Evaluate the New York City College Research 
Foundation's family crisis intervention experiment in 
two public housing projects. Specially-trained New 
York Housing Authority police officers are attempting 
to resolve family disputes in a program that began last 
year under an LEAA grant. 

(3) Develop new pre-trial criminal procedures or 
consolidate current procedures as c means of reducing 
trial delays without sacrificing the legal rights of de- 
fendants by decreasing the number of stages and deci- 
sion points in criminal litigation. 

(4) Study drug use among young people and its re- 
lationships to school performance, crime involvement, 
attitudes towards authorities^ participation in school 
disorders, drug acquisition, treatment methods, and 
the like. 

(5) Study the feasibility of evaluating certain types 
of correctional treatment for exceptional children and 
adults. 

(6) Study the feasibility of estimating the volume 
and pattern of bookmaking through a public survey. 

(7) Sur\^ey crime victimization and potential vic- 
timization and its economic and social impact in the 
District of Columbia, 

The next day, $582,000 more was awarded for such 
purposes as: 

(1) Research on ways to speed court case process- 
ing. 

(2) Methods for collecting and analysing data on 
criminal justice expenses. 

(3) The preparation of a manual on regional and 
municipal mobile-portable police radio systems. 

(4) A study of organized crime's effect on the Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant area of Brooklyn, New York. 



(5) An executive training program for administra- 
tors of Federal and state courts, 

(6) A study of the merits and drawbacks for differ- 
ent methods of calendaring criminal proceedings. 

Two weeks later LEAA awarded a $250,540 grant 
to the Illinois Attorney General's Office to work out a 
new concept for fighting organized crime. The ap- 
proach includes a novel application of civil law to the 
antitrust and tax aspects of racketeering. 

In July LEAA_also conducted a press demonstra- 
tion of Project SEARCH, the^j^System for Elec- 
tronic Analysis and Retrieval of Criminal Histories, 
which is a computerized communications network 
providing participating agencies with information 
about crimes and criminals which had theretofore 
been exchanged only to a limited degree. 

On July 29 LEAA announced a new program to 
train disadvantaged persons for law enforcement 
careers. 

A month later LEAA awarded a $228,301 contract 
to the International Association orChiefs of Police to 
establish a National Bomb Data Center for collecting 
statistics on bombing incidents, injuries, and deaths. 
LEAA studies had shown that most police depart- 
ments are poorly equipped to meet the growing threat 
to public safety of explosives in the hands of anarchists. 

On August 27 LEAA announced that it was award- 
ing $18.4 million to 881 schools participating in the 
Law Enforcement Education Program (LEEP) to as- 
sist persons studying full or part time in law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice courses leading to degrees. 

On October 13, LEAA announced that it would 
sponsor workshops for law enforcement agencies to 
demonstrate a promising new technique for investigat- 
ing violent crimes. The process was a new method for 
detecting metal traces on a person's hand or clothing. 

On December 3, I^EAA announced the award of a 
$215,037 grant to the Knapp Commission to investi- 
gate alleged police corruption in New York City, The 
city provided $122,128 of its own money for the same 
purpose. The commission was to determine the nature 
and extent of the relationships between organized 
crime and police corruption. 

Not long thereafter LEAA invited local and state 
public safety agencies to participate in a three-week 
training course in the disposal of homemade bombs at 
the Army's Redstone'Arsenal in Huntsville, Alabama, 
The course was the first of an 18-month series to give 
special experience to 300 such officials in 130 priority 
areas which have agencies serving major urban or 
school populations. 

Just before Christmas LEAA awarded $166,792 to 
the American Bar Association's Young Lawyers Sec- 



tion to conduct a nationwide drug problem educa- 
tional program in 500 communities. 

On December 31, 1970, LEAA issued regulations 
forbidding employment discrimination by state and 
local governmental agencies receiving LEAA crime 
control program funds. LEAA said it would req^ure 
compliance reports from some grantees in 1971 and 
from other grantees during the following year. The 
regulations apply to all state and local governments 
that administer, conduct, or participate in any pro- 
gram or activity receiving LEAA aid. 

Right after the new year began LEAA held its 
fourth national training conference to help state and 
local law enforcement agencies combat organized 
crime. 

At about the same time the Census Bureau surveyed 
more than 11,000 households in Dayton, Ohio, and 
San Jose, California, for LEAA to obtain useful law 
enforcement and criminal justice data about the fre- 
quency of crime, where and when it is most likely to 
occur, the effect on victims, and the cost to them and 
to the community. 

On January 6, 1971, the National Institute of Law 
Enforcement and Criminal Justice announced a pro- 
gram designed to provide police, courts, and correc- 
tions with hard information on better ways to utilize 
existing manpower, improved training methods, and 
better equipment. The Institute has projects under- 
way on bomb disposal methods, 'the development of 
such^ scientific devices as those to detect hidden 
heroin, a light, inexpensive, portable patrolman's 
radio, nonlethal weapons, etc. The ten major areas 
for the Institute's 1971 plan were: 

(1) Crime prevention and deterrence. 

(2) The improvement of law enforcement opera- 
tions and management. 

(3) The upgrading of prosecution and court proc- 
esses. 

(4) Offender rehabilitation and corrections reform. 

(5) The prevention and control of collective vio- 
lence. 

(6) White-collar crime. 

(7) Program evaluation. 

(8) The demonstration and dissemination of new 
technology. 

(9) The prevention and control of organized crime. 

(10) The encouragement of criminal justice re- 
search. 

On January 7, LEAA announced the results of the 
nation's first census of local and county jails, which 
showed that more than one-half of the inmates in 
those institutions were being held for reasons other 



than.a court conviciion. The count by the Census Bu- 
reau revealed that there were more than 160,000 pris- 
oners, of which almost 8,000 were juveniles. Some 35 
percent of the prisoners were arraigned and awaiting 
trial. Another 17 percent were being held for other 
authorities or were not yet arraigned. About 85 per- 
cent of the jails had no recreational or educational fa- 
cilities, about 50 percent had no medical facilities, and 
25 percent had no visiting facilities. More than 25 
percent of the cells were in buildings more than 50 
years old. Six percent of the cells were in buildings 
more than 100 years old. 

On January 8, LEAA revealed that it was reserving 
$25 million of its $70 million in discretionary action 
funds for use in 178 of the country's large, heavily 
populated cities and counties with urgent crime prob- 
lems. These political jurisdictions are also entitled to 
apply for grants from the remaining $45 million in 
LEAA's discretionary action grant funds, just as any 
other city, county, or state government would be. 

On January 26, LEAA announced that its Law En- 
forcement Standards Laboratory was fully opera- 
tional. The National Bureau of Standards developed 
the laboratory and is operating it with LEAA funds 
at Gaithersburg, Maryland. Some $400,000 was al- 
loted for its use during the 1971 fiscal year. The labo- 
ratory sets standards for police hardware as well as se- 
curity equipment for correctional institutions, business 
establishments, and homes. The highest' priority is to 
test and set standards for protective equipment- 
body armor, shields, helmets, gas masks, and fire re- 
sistant clothing. Other important areas are vehicle 
safety and warning equipment, such as sirens, lights, 
and automatic alarm systems. 

Two days later, LEAA announced the award of 
$350,178 to 39 colleges and universities to finance law 
enforcement college studies by criminal justice agency 
personnel and by promising students preparing for 
careers in the police, courts, or correctional fields. It 
was the second such award of the fiscal year. 

On February 16, LEAA announced that Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico, and the surrounding Bernalillo 
County would serve jointly as a Pilot City in the 
agency's new crime reduction program. Pilot Cities 
are intended to produce model criminal justice sys- 
tems through intensive studies and simultaneous pro- 
grams to improve police, courts, and corrections agen- 
cies. The results achieved in each Pilot City will be 
disseminated to other metropolitan areas throughout 
the nation for possible adoption. Albuquerque-Bernal- 
illo County is the fourth municipality selected under 
the program. The others are San Jose-Santa Clara 
County, California; Dayton-Montgomery County, 
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Ohio; and Charlotte-Meckle»;burg County, North 
Carolina. 

On the same day, LEAA said it was awarding some 
$121,000 for programs to: 

(I) Conduct eight Bureau of Prisons seminars on 
innovative training for correctional institution per- 
sonnel. 

^2) Evaluate omnibus pretrial hearings, which are 
a means of consolidating all pretrial motions into a 
single judicial hearing. 

(3) Study factors that distinguish criminal from 
noncriminal psychopaths. 

(4) Report on police air mobility. 

On April 13, LrEAA announced awards totaling 
more than. $485,000 to finance programs to control 
drugs, combat juvenile delinquency, enhance correc- 
tions personnel training, and develop a device for de- 
tecting concealed weapons. The largest grant was 
$154,000 to Norfolk County, Massachusetts, for a 
drug control program, including. two treatment cen- 
ters in Quincy. 

On April 19, LEAA announced an award of con- 
tracts to three companies totaling some $640,000 to 
develop a lightweight, two-way radio that police pa- 
trolmen can easily carry. The transceiver, as it is 
called, would fill the critical police communication 
need that' was documented in a survey of some 500 
law enforcement agencies. The object is to produce a 
radio that is lighter, more reliable, less expensive, and 
more suited to police work than are current models. 
The transceiver would permit a patrolman to remain 
in contact with his headquarters while he is on a foot 
beat or away from his patrol car and would be light 
and small enough to be carried without hindrance 
and provide the possibility of hands-free operation. 

On April 19, LEAA also announced that it had 
awarded $257,000 to finance the first 14 months of a 
five-year study of juvenile corrections programs. 

On April 26, it was announced that LEAA would 
fund a $15,000 national conference to explore ways to 
increase minority group employment in law enforce- 
ment careers. The conference, at the Marquette Uni- 
versity Law School, was to bring together 30 police ad- 
ministrators, police personnel officials, college police 
science faculty members, and representatives of public 
interest groups. 

Three weeks later, LEAA launched a program to 
assist law enforcement agencies expand their minority 
group hiring and it stated its readiness to provide in- 
terested police departments with the requisite techni- 
cal assistance. These teams were also to be made 
available to assist the courts if judges requested such 
help from the Department of Justice in the course of 



suits over alleged employment discrimination, as At- 
torney General John N. Mitchell noted in a statement. 
Ho added tliat later in the year LEAA would be dis- 
seminating to law enforcement agencies throughout 
the country a set of voluntary general guidelines and 
recommendations on recruitment, selection, promo- 
tion, and assignment as they affect minority group 
members. The programs grew out of the Marquette 
University conference. 

On May 18, Administrator Leonard called upon 
the Nation's news media to assume a larger role in 
covering crime and the nation's criminal justice sys- 
tem. In a speech in Milwaukee before Sigma Delta 
Chi, the national professional journalism fraternity, 
the LEAA Administrator said that there are critical 
gaps in the public's awareness of both the nature of 
the problems of crime and the fight against crime. 

On May 27, Administrator Leonard announced 
that the District of Columbia would receive $3 million 
for its narcotics abuse treatment programs. 

On June 2, the Attorney General announced that 
LEAA had awarded $434,000 to the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police to finance the continued 
operation of the National Bomb Data Center. At the 
same time, he said that LEAA would spend $45,000 to 
investigate the feasibility of training dogs for multi- 
purpose detection, so that the same dog would search 
foi both concealed heroin and explosives. 

On June 4, Attorney General Mitchpll announced 
that he had appointed Judge Irving R. Kaufman, of 
the United States Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit, in New York city, to be chairman of a na- 
tional committee to study juvenile justice. The pro- 
gram was to be run as a pilot project financed by 
LEAA, The goal was to reform and modernize courts, 
laws, and procedures for dealing with juveniles. In 
1969 almost one-half of all persons arrested for serious 
crimes were under 18 years of age. 

On the same day, it was announced that LEAA 
would grant $7.5 million as a part of a $10 million 
program ty: a citywide New York narcotics prosecu- 
tion force- The project's goal is the more effective and 
expeditious prosecution of felony narcotics cases in the 
city through the concentration and coordination of all 
criminal justice resources. The program would 
achieve its goal by the creation of a special force of 
investigators, prosecutors, defense sei*vices, and proba- 
tion and corrections officers in narcotics courts. 

On June 8, it was announced that LEAA had 
awarded more than $322,000 to the Wayne County 
Prosecutor's Office, Detroit, Michigan, to finance the 
creation of an organized crime task force concentrat- 
ing on .selected targets for investigation and prosecu- 
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tion. The 25-man task force of personnel from the 
county prosecutor s oflTicc, the county sheriff's depart- 
ment, and the Detroit Police Department were to 
work closely with the Federal Strike Force operating 
in Detroit, the Michigan Intelligence Network Teaui, 
and the Michigan Attorney General's Organized 
Crime Division. 

On June 11, it was announced that the Administra- 
tion had sent Congress a bill providing that LEAA 
would pay $50,000 to the surviving families of state 
and local police officers killed in the line of duty. 

On June 23, it was announced that the United 
States Parole Board would begin using a computerized 
data bank of information to assist the board in im- 
proving its decisions on prisoner release. The com- 
puter system, which contains five years of data on par- 
olee characteristics and parole experience tables, was 
developed by the National Council on Crime and De- 
linquency under $357,371 in LEAA grants. 

On June 29, Administrator Leonard announced 
LEAA grants totaling more than $440,000 to create 
140 new jobs to help improve law enforcement on In- 
dian reservations in Montana, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, anfl Wyoming. Mr. Leonard said the project 
was to finance the selection, training, placement, and 
employment of community service officers on Indian 
reservations. 



REORGANIZATION 

A major reorganization and decentralization of 
LEAA was effected in the closing weeks of FY 1971. 
(For a full description of the reorganization, see 
Chapter 2.) 

The reorganization was announced by the Adminis- 
trator on May 18, 1971. 

A Task Force had been appointed six weeks before 
and had conducted a broad reconnaissance of the op- 
erations of the agency. It recommended tliat major 
changes were in order and that, the agency had to be 
brought into full compliance with Presidential Direc 
tives pertaining to regionalization and decentraliza- 
tion. The Task F'orce further recommended that du- 
plication in reviews of grant applications be elimi- 
nated, that new audit and evaluation capabilities be 
developed, and that the National Institute of Law En- 
forcement and Criminal Justice be reorganized. 

The recommended changes in review procedures 
and other paper work followed guidelines established 
by the President's Federal Assistance Review (FAR) 
program. l*liat progrdrn carries out President Nixon's 
plan for decentralizing the Federal government, a 
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plan intended to speed delivery of Federal services to 
citizens and to bring Federal decision-making closer to 
the people affected by those decisions. 

The priorities of reorganization, then, wo'.e to de- 
centralize operational activities and to provide for 
greater reliance on and aid to state and local govern- 
ment. 

A major element of reorganization was to place in 
the Regional Offices much authority for grants review 
and other decision-making which previously had been 
placed in headquarters in Washington, D.C. Regional 
Offices also took on primary duties in providing tech- 
nical assistance to stales and other agencies. The 
function of headquarters after reorganization was to 
develop over-all plans and policies, to channel funds 
through Regional Offiices to SPAs, *o develop and im- 
plement guidelines, and to support Regional Offices in 
delivery of technical assistance in the form of expert 
ad .'ice. Headquarters also continues to operate the 
National Institute and to maintain certain other ad- 
ministrative and service activities. 

The reorganization plan was put into effect imme- 
diately. LEAA opened three new Regional Offices, in 
New York City, Kansas City, Kansas and Seattle, 
bringing the agency into conformity with Presidential 



Directives as to the location of regional offices. The 
LEAA staff assigned to Regional Offices increased 
from 88 to 116. 

A new Office of Audit and a new Office of Inspec- 
tion and Review, both reporting directly to the Ad- 
ministration, were established. The audit staff of the 
agency was increased from 22 positions (19 profes- 
sional and three clerical) at the beginning of FY 1971 
to 40 positions (32 professional and eight clerical) 
after reorganization. The Task Force statements on 
these two new offices are included below. 

The Introduction to the Task Force report best de- 
scribes its rationale and its major conclusions. The 
text of the Introduction follows. 

The Task Force — appointed by then Administrator- 
designate of the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
Jerris Leonard — began work March 29, 1971. 

During the next six weeks the Task Force was thoroughly 
briefed by the Administrator, Associate Administrators and 
staff of LEAA. These briefings provided an overview of the 
purposes and operation of the Administration. The Task 
Force also made visits to a selected number of reigonal offi- 
ces and state planning agencies. It reviewed appropriate 
parts of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act 
of 1968 and amendments, as well as LEAA directives, man- 
uals, reports and explanatory documents. It called for and 
received individual recommendations from staff members of 
LEAA and statements of goals and objectives from LEAA 
officials. It consulted with individual staff members to gain 
further information and understanding of LEAA operations. 

In presenting this report, the Task Force is virtually unani- 
mous in all recommendations. Whatever minor differences 
occurred simply involved alternative approaches. 

It is clear from a reading of the Act and its amendments 
that the appropriate goals of LEAA as mandated by the 
legislation are to assist state and local governments in re- 
ducing the incidence of crime and to increase the effective- 
ness, fairness and coordination of law enforcement and 
criminal justice systems at all levels of government — and 
more specifically, to encourage state and local governments 
to adopt comprehensive plans of law enforcement, to make 
grants and provide technical assistance and guidance to 
assist them in strengthening their law enforcement systems, 
and to encourage and conduct research directed toward the 
development of improved methods for the prevention and 
reduction of crime and the detection and apprehension of 
criminals. 

Implicit in the legislation is that LEAA cannot itself di- 
rectly deal with crime, but rather that LEAA must provide 
leadership, direction, and assistance in combatting crime 
which, the Act states, is a local problem that must be dealt 
with by state and local governments if it is to he con- 
trolled effectively. 

Also implied in the block-grant concept embodied in the 
legislation is the belief that more power and authority should 
be shifted from the Federal government to sta'ie and local 
governments. President Nixon has proposed revenue-sharing 
as a major step in this direction. The block grant provisions 
of the act as well as the nature of LEAA*s piogram serve 
to aid in the achievement of this goal. 

In attempting to determine the kind of p^'Ogram and 
organizational structure needed by LEAA to most effectively 



carry out its mission, the Task Force considered the problsmi 
and weaknesses in the pr^'^ent structure. It also established 
goals that the new proposed structure should achieve. These 
include: 

(1) Greater delegation of authority to: 
(a) Improve the delivery system. 

{b) Improve LEAA's effectiveness in the field. 
(c) Balance the workload to avoid cyclic crises. 
{d) Improve manpower utilization. 

(2) Strengthen lines of authority. 

(3) Create a structure amenable to an "Impact" concept. 

(4) Create a structure readily adaptable to: 
(a) Program changes. 

(6) New program responsibility. 
(:>) Consolidate allied functions to avoid duplication of 
efforts. 

(6) Create a vehicle for continuous program planning 
and evaluation. 

(7) Improve the viability* productivity, and impact of re- 
search and information dissemination. 

The essential thread running through the entire Task 
Force recommendation is the deccntrallzruion of the LEAA 
operation by expanding markedly the authority and responsi- 
bility of the regional offices as the' best means of improving 
the delivery system. To provide that the regional offices will 
be able to carry out their expanded responsibility, substan- 
tial increases in staff and resources arc recommended for 
these offices. Related to this is the recommendation that the 
Washington office place greater emphasis on leadership, 
policy-making, support and coordination functions, and shift 
the major responsibility for execution to the regional offices, 

LEAA must develop stronger relationships with state and 
local decision makers — executives and legislative leaders — 
if the intended LEAA mission is to be achieved. It is hoped 
great strides will be taken in this direction through strong 
regional directors, substantial increases in regional staff per- 
sonnel, and the overall recommended structure, mainly within 
the newly proposed Office of Criminal Justice Assistance. 

President Nixon, in fact, has asked the Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget to join with the heads 
of the nine departments and agencies in a review of exist- 
ing relationships between centralized authorities and their 
field operations. In the President's own words: 

This review is deagned to produce spe- 
cific recommendations as to how each 
agency: (1) can elitr^inate unnecessary 
steps in the delegation process; (2) can 
develop organizational forms and adminis- 
trative practices which will mesh more 
closely with those of all other depart- 
ments; and (3) can give more day-by-day 
authority to those who are at lower levels 
in the administrative hierarchy. Decen- 
tralized decision-making will make for 
better and quicker decisions — it will also 
increase cooperation and coordination be- 
tween the Federal Government on the one 
hand and the states and localities on the 
other. Those Federal employees who deal 
every day with state and local officials 
will be given greater decision-making 
responsibility. 

The Task Force believes much more stress must be placed 
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on developing an "impact" concepts-gearing operations for 
maxiinimi impact on the problem. This requires intensive 
planning and evalualion— setting objectives, priorit;<is and 
goals, and measuring results. For this reason, the recommen- 
dation is made— to be expanded later in this report— that a 
high level Inspection and Review Office be established as a 
staflf function to the Office of the Administration. Likewise, 
a strengthening of the external audit function is recom- 
mended with the general guideline and goal of shifting the 
financial audit function to State audit agencies to be as- 
sisted and guided by LEAA. 

'rims, a major thrust of the Task Force's recommendation 
is that a structure be developed and a general operating 
policy be established that arc directed toward more concen- 
tration and impact in specific areas. It appears that presently 
there is a tendency to spread resources too thinly so that 
many efforts have developed minor results, and even those 
that may have made significant impacts are difficult to 
measure. 

One important way in which this "impact" concept can 
be implemented is by .noving Institute efforts in this direc- 
tion, and by proper application of discretionary and tech- 
nical assistance funds. 

Another major thrust of this recommendation is to con- 
solidate allied functions to avoid duplication of effort, 
mainly by shifting all purely support and administrative 
functions to the newly proposed Office of Operations Sup- 
port so that the program and substantive areas' can better 
concentrate on their missions. 

Audit. Following is the text of the Task Force reor- 
^ ganization plan as it pertained to the Office of Audit; 

In view of the sc*^sitivity of criminal justice operations, 
tht relative novelty of the State planning system created by 
LhAA, and a considerable local disdain for compliance with 
Federal regulations on grant funds, it is strongly recom- 
mended that the Audit Office be clearly established in direct 
relation to the Administrator. 

LEAA's Audit Office should adopt the objective of rc- 
inovwig itself from diiect financial audit and aim instead at 
producing state capability to provide this audit under proper 
guidelines. This will free manpower for more intensive work 
m program and performance audit which badly requires 
attention. Greater investigative ability should also be devel- 
oped to improve the potential for short-notice examination 
of reports of questionable situations. 

The Task Force recommends .that by the beginning of 
the next calendar year, LEAA should have a staff capable 
of carrying on its audit responsibilities without departmental 
assistance. Internal audit, including audit of regional offices, 
should be carried on by th« Department of Jusdce. 

Inspection and Review. Following is the text of the 
reorganization Task Force report relating to the Office 
of Inspection and Review: 

The Task Force recommends that an Office of Inspection 
and Review be established immediately within the Office of 
the Administration to provide leadership, supervision, and 
coordination for LEAA's planning and evaluation activities. 
The jurisdiction of this Office will extend to all LEAA. 

A small staff of four to six professional employees headed 
by a Senior Specialist is recommended. With strong support 



from the Administrator and Associate Administrators, a imall 
office can provide an effectix-e planning and evaluation pro- 
gram by drawing upon the resources of LEAA*s line 
operations. 

The Office should define, quantify, and establish goals and 
objectives for each program within LEAA, and for the LEAA 
program as a whole. The Office will be responsible for de- 
veloping the process by which LEAA's goals and objectives 
are established. This will involve initiating or soliciting pro- 
posed goals and objectives from both within and outside 
LEAA (note Attorney General Mitchell's directive to LEAA 
to participate with state and local governments in Estab- 
lishing national standards and goals); coordinating pro- 
posed goals and objectives among all interested LEAA divi- 
sionsj and recommending goals and objectix-es to the 
Administration for establishment. 

The Office will assign priorities and develop procedures 
whereby the resources of the agency will be committed most 
heavily to the highest priority goals and objectives. Both 
discretionar>- and technical assistance funds should be more 
carefully focused on the highest priority targets of the LEAA 
program. Th< Office can assist the Administration by devel- 
oping procedur-s to sec that the use of discretionary and 
technical assistance funds are generally consistent with the 
established objectives and highest priorities of the agency. 

Tl»e Office will develop timetables for meeting estab- 
lislied goals and objectives, and identify program managers 
responsible for in'»oting those schedules. 

The Office will assure that an adequate performance 
measurement system is established to provide periodic Ad- 
ministration review of progress toward planned goals and 
objectives. The Office primarily would have a planning, 
monitoring, and general super\'isory role with respect to 
timetables and performance measurement. For actual hnple- 
inentation, the Office would rely heavily on the nianagemcnt 
evaluation staff in the Office of Operations Support. 

The Office will assure the planning and development of 
management information which will support performance 
measurement and related management functions, and pro- 
vide information and data necessary for special studies and 
program performance evaluation. This function is primarily 
one of planning and coordination. The necessary informa- 
tion system must be carefully planned (this is now begin- 
ning through a contract for a GNIIS), coordinated, and re- 
fined when operational in order to be useful for management 
purposes. In both planning and implementation of a sys- 
tem, the Office will draw heavily on the resources of all 
LEA\ line divisions. 

Where^ progress toward established goals is not made, the 
Office will recommend and monitor studies or analyses to 
determine the reasons for lack of progress, and steps that 
should be taken to improve progress. 

Tlie Office will promote the development of evaluation 
standards, guidelines, data requirements, etc., to be applied 
to individual grants and projects. It will assure that results 
of project evaluations are effectively reported, organized, 
collated, and disseminated through LEAA's information and 
technical assistance channels. 

The Office will assure that adequate technical assistance 
in evaluation is being provided by responsible LEAA divi- 
sions and offices to SPA and other grantees. 

The Office will encourage research and development 
initiadves (by the ^ni:itute or others) in areas involving new 
or improved methods of evaluation. This could include 
direct methodological studies (e.g., how to evaluate police 
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patrol tactics in a small city) ; or evaluation of a particular 
program likely to result in improved evaluation methods 
(e.g., evaluation of the LEAA-funded six-state organized 
crime intelligence systems) ; or large scale evaluation efforts 
(e.g., Pilot Cities). 

Finally, the OfTice will review budget plans, determine 
their relationship* to LEAA's established objectives and 
goals, and picvide independent advice to the Aciministration 
on budget levels and allocations. While the budget advisory 
role is most important, great care must be taken that the 
vcr>* small staff of the Olficc docs not become involved in 
the budget preparation prcccss. Its function should* be re- 
stricted to policy advice on budget plans. All budget, prcpa- 
ration activities should be carried out by the OfHcc of 
Administrative Management. 

The clear vesting of executive authority in the Adminis- 
trator as well a; the Administrator's express intention that all 
employees have personal access to him, indicate that heavy 
demands will be placed on his time for the resolution of 
personnel questions. Particularly in the transitional period 
the Administrator may wish to call on the Inspection and 
Review Staff to assist him in resolving personnel problems 
brought to his attention cither individually or through the 
line channels. 

MAJOR AMENDMENTS 

During FY 1971, Congress made several major 
changes in the basic law regarding LEAA. These 
changes were contained in the Omnibus Crime Con- 
trol Act of 1970 (P.L. 91-644), which was signed into 
law on January 2, 1971. 

The Act amended the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968 in the following ways: 

Troika. The original Act stipulated that the Adminis- 
tration of LEAA would consist of an Administrator 
and two Associate Administrators; that they would be 
appointed by the President with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate; and that no more than two of 
them would be of the same political party« 

The law further stipulated that it would be the duty 
of the Administration — the Administrator and the two 
Associate Administrators — to exercise all of the func- 
tions, powers, and duties of LEAA. 

The new amendments established the same offices 
within the Administration but exempted the party af- 
filiation requirements until after the end of the term 
of either of the then two incumbents. 

The amendments define the powers of the Adminis- 
tration members as follows: "The Administrator shall 
be the executive head of the agency and shall exercise 
all administrative powers, including the appointment 
and supervision cf Administration personnel. All of 
the other functions, powers, and duties created and es- 
tablished by this title shall be exercised by the Admin- 
istrator with the concurrence of either one or both of 
the two Associate Administrators,'* 



Representation. The new amendments require that 
leprescntation on all SPAs and Regional Planning 
Councils must include, in addition to law enforcement 
agencies, "public agencies'* maintaining crime control 
or reduction programs. 

Planning grants. The new amendments give LEA.\ 
authority to waive the Vequirenient that SP.\s pass on 
*10 percent of their planning grants to units of local 
government; the requirement can be waived if en- 
forcement of it would be inconsistent with the devel- 
opment of a state comprehensive plan. But the 
amendments require that "major cities and counties" 
receive planning funds to develop input into state 
comprehensive plans. 

New action programs. The amendments add two 
new areas for action programs. They involve establish- 
ing Criminal Justice Coordinating Councils for imits 
of local government with more than 250,000 popula- 
tion and establishing community-based c^Hnquency 
prevention programs. 

Matching funds. The law changes the federal share 
for all action programs (except construction) from 60 
percent to 75 percent of the total cost of the pro- 
grams. This provision authorizes the waiver of local 
matching funds in the case of Indian Tribes. Begin- 
ning with FY 1973, the law requires that 40 percent 
of the local match be appropriated money as opposed 
to goods and services. Under this provision, 10 percent 
(40 percent of the local match of 25 percent of the 
total cost) must be in cash. The remaining 15 percent 
of the local match can be services or property donated 
by the local unit of government. 

Salary limitations. The limitation on the use of funds 
for compensation of law enforcement personnel was 
made to apply only to "police and regular law enforce- 
ment j)ersonnel." It does not apply to compensation 
lor personnel engaged in research, development, dem- 
onstration or other short-term programs. 

High crime areas. Language has been added to pro- 
vide that each plan approved must indicate that ade- 
quate assistance is to be spent in areas characterized 
by "high crime incidence and high law enforcement 
activity." 

Action funds. Beginning with FY 1973, the require- 
ment that states pass on 75 percent of their action 
funds to local units of government will be modified. 
Under this provision, states will pass on to units of 
local government the percentage of action funds equal 
to the total local government expenditures in relation- 
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ship to the total state and local government expendi- 
tures for law enforcement during the preceding fiscal 
year. For example, if all non-federal spending for law- 
enforcement in a state is found to consist of 25 per- 
cent in state funds and 75 percent in funds from local 
units of government, then the block action grant 
funds will be allocated accordingly — with 75 percent 
passed on to units of local government and 25 percent 
retained by the state. 

State share. Beginning in FY 1971, states will be re- 
quired to provide one-fourth of the non-federal funds 
for local programs funded from action funds passed 
on by the state to local units of government. 

Unused funds. New language now provides for the 
reallocation of block grant action funds in the form of 
discretionary grants, where a state fails to have its 
comprehensive plan approved, and for the realloca- 
tion of block grants funds in the form of block grants 
to other states, where a state fails to use a portion of 
its block grant funds. 

Discretionary funds. The new law increases the fed- 
eral share of funding for discretionary grant projects 
to 75 percent. It adds a salar>' limitation identical to 
that in the block grant section. (See above.) The pro- 
vision authorizing discretionary' grants only to states or 
units of local government was retained. The law 
makes applicable to discretionary grants the 10 per- 
cent "cash match" or "hard matcli" requirement, be- 
ginning in FY 1973, the same as for action funds. 
(See above.) 

LEEP grant. The law 'modified the Law Enforcement 
Education Program (LEEP) to allow grant funds to 



be used for the purchase of books. Previously, this use 
was limited to tlie payment of tuition and fees. 

Curriculum development. The law authorizes a new 
curriculum development program to supplement 
LEEP. Grants under this section may be for up to 75 
percent of the total cost of the program. 

Training. The law authorizes regional and national 
training prog4ams and workshops, provided tliey do 
not duplicate the FBI training program. 

Organized crime \*raining. The law authorizes a spe- 
cial training progr.im for state and local organized 
crime prosecutors. 

Corrections. In Part E, a new Part in the Act, a new 
corrections program was authorized for construction 
and improvement of correctional programs. The new 
fundsj beginning in FY !972, will amount to at least 
20 percent of the total funds allocated for regular 
action programs. They will be distributed according to 
need, with 50 percent going to states in block grant 
form and 50 percent being allocated by LE.A.A. as dis- 
cretionary grants. The federal share of these programs 
is 75 percent. 

Authorization. The law authorized funds for the fol- 
lowing three fiscal years as follows: FY 1971, $650 
million (of which $120 million was for Part E) ; FY 
1972, $1.15 billion; and FY 1973, $1.75 billion. 

Criminal penalties. Special criminal penalties for the 
misuse of LE.A.A funds were added. They provide for 
up to 5 years in prison and a $10,000 fine for viola- 
tions. 



Activities of Major Offices 



Following are condensed reports of the FY 1971 
activities of major elements of LEAA headquarters. 
More comprehensive and detailed accounts of those 
activities are provided in subsequent chapters of this 
Annual Report. 

CRIMINAL JUSTICE ASSISTANCE 

LEAA funding for criminal justice assistance in FY 
1971 was nearly double the FY 1970 level, increasing 
from $263 million to $505.8 million. This sharp in- 



crease in funding, combined with the legislative 
amendment*- set forth by the Omnibus Crime Control 
Act of 1970 and the reorganization of LEAA in the 
last month of FY 1971, represents significant growth 
in LEAA's criminal justice assistance activities. 

Block action grants to states totalled $340 million in 
FY 1971, compared to $182.75 million in FY 1970 
and $24.64 million in FY 1969. Discretionary grants 
increased from $32.25 million in FY 1970 to $70 mil- 
lion in FY 1971. Planning grants and technical assist- 
ance also increased substantially. 
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The states distributed nearly 85 percent of their 
block action grants to police, courts and corrections 
programs in FY 1971. Increased funding for courts 
and corrections received particular emphasis, with 
grants for courts programs nearly three times their FY 
1970 level and corrections grants nearly double. 

Block grant spending for courts, prosecution and 
defense programs in FY 1971 was allocated primarily 
to court management and information s\-stems. Other 
programs funded included code and procedure revi- 
sion, recognizance and bail refonn. construction, judi- 
cial training, court equipment and alternatives to 
prosecution. 

The overall average allocation of block grants to 
corrections programs rose to a record 32.32 percent in 
FY 1971. Over a third of these funds were used for 
community-based programs (halfway houses, group 
homes, court diversion projects, etc.). Lesser amounts 
went to prison programs improvements, personnel 
training, construction of new facilities, and probation 
and parole improvements. Discretionary funds were 
allocated primarily to improvements in probation and 
parole ser\'ices. 

Funding for police programs was allocated to many 
diverse projects seeking to strengthen police capability 
throughout the countr)'. Discretionary grants provided 
support in such varied areas as recruitment of bomb 
disposal specialists, personnel selection and evaluation, 
regional crime laboratories, forensic equipment, family 
crisis intervention units, and policing of public or 
low-income housing. 

The structure and staffing of criminal justice assist- 
ance funding has undergone extensive change under 
the reorganization of LEAA. Responsibility for this 
function was placed in a new office, the Office of 
Criminal Justice Assistance (OCJA) ; the Office of 
Law Enforcement Programs was abolished. The broad 
thrust of reorganization was to dece-itralize, placing 
more review and award authority in the Regional 
Offices, which were increased from seven to 10. OCJA 
is now concentrating on developing technical assist- 
ance capability to provide expertise in police, courts, 
corrections, civil disorders, organized crime, and nar- 
cotics and dangerous drugs. The office also remains 
responsible for the development and implementation 
of policy for the criminal justice assistance program. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE 

Tlie National Institute of Law Enforcement and 
Criminal Justice, in its effort to encourage research 
and development in the law enforcement field, formu- 
lated a "Program and Project Plan for FY 1971" em- 



phasizing crime reductibnvin five areas: stranger-to- 
stranger street crime, particularly robbery and assault; 
burglary; drug-related crimes and traffic in narcotics; 
collective violence; and organized crime. Institute 
projects have stressed improvements in the operations 
of police, courts and corrections to deal with these 
problems. 

In FY 1971, the Institute funded 101 projects with 
awards in the form of grants, contracts, pilot grants 
and transfers of funds to other federal agencies. For 
the first time, the Institute participated with the 
Office of Law Enforcement Programs in the award of 
17 discretionary giants to state and local governments 
for cooperative research and development projects to- 
taling $1-9 million. Other awards included 50 gradu- 
ate fellowships and three visiting fellowships. The In- 
stitute's FY 1971 budget totalled $7.5 million. 

A wide range of research and development projects 
was funded to support police operations. These in- 
cluded projects in the areas of tactical analysis, bomb 
defense, narcotics, equipment, forensic science, person- 
nel and management. For example, a grant to the 
U.S. Army supported the training of dogs for bomb 
detection: while other grants included funding for the 
development of optical bomb inspection equipment 
and new methods for inspection, neutralization and 
disposal. 

Police equipment standards evaluation and testing 
is being accomplished through the Law Enforcement 
Standards Center, established within the Institute 
under the auspices of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 

Awards in the area of police personnel included a 
grant to develop a performance appraisal program 
and a grant to develop psychological standards for 
police selection. 

In FY 1971, the Institute continued to support pro- 
jects to improve the nation's courts. Court operations 
were examined through grants totalling more than 
$540,000 awarded to improve the processing of crimi- 
nal cases and explore means of more expeditious treat- 
ment of defendants. Three law revision studies were 
funded, and four projects were funde-'' for studies of 
court facilities and equipment. 

Several projects examined the operations of juvenile 
justice, including a $164,000 grant to the Institute of 
Judicial Administration for the first phase of a project 
to formulate standards for juvenile justice. The young 
offender problem was also explored in a number of 
grants to study the causes and prevention of juvenile 
delinquency. 

In FY 1971, the Institute's program in correctional 
research concentrated on a series of projects to evalu- 
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ate existing programs and to set standards for effective 
rehabilitation. Various alternatives to incarceration 
are being explored through a community treatment 
study, an evaluation of work-release programs, and an 
evaluation of California's probation subsidy program 
and its relevance for other states. Tlie Institute also 
sponsored two conferences for correctional administra- 
tors and researchers. 

The Institute has undertaken several major projects 
in the area of demonstration and dissemination of re- 
search. Most notably, the Pilot Cities Program pro- 
vided funds to selected cities for comprehensive im- 
provement in each aspect of the criminal justice sys- 
tem. In FY 1971, there were four Pilot Cities in oper- 
ation. 

Significant results and findings from Institute 
funded projects were made available through the dis- 
semination of 19 final reports in FY 1971. 

LAW ENFORCEMENT 
EDUCATION 

Participation in the Law Enforcement Education 
Program (LEEP)— the principal program of the 
Office of Academic Assistance — increased dramati- 
cally in FY 1971. There were 73,280 persons— crimi- 
nal justice personnel or persons preparing for criminal 
justice careers — who received LEEP grants and loans 
to finance their studies at 891 educational institutions. 
In the previous year there were 54,778 students in the 
program at 735 schools. 

As in the previous year, the majority of partici- 
pants were in-service students. There were 59,953 (82 
percent) who were in-service and 13,327 (18 percent) 
who were preservice. Those in-service included 48,698 
police personnel, 8,465 corrections employees and 
2,790 representatives from the courts and other agen- 
cies. 

Grants again predominated over student loans. Sev- 
enty percent — 51,092 awards— were grants. Of the 
22,188 loans made under the program, 8,861 were to 
in-service officers. 

The great response to the program from criminal 
justice practitioners created a critical dollar shortage 
in some areas of the Nation. Institutions' requests for 
funds totaled $63 million, while the LEEP budget was 
$21 million. Consequently, OAA deobligated $808,000 
from schools which could not utilize their LEEP 
funds completely and redistributed the funds to 
schools where the need was greatest. 

A special effort was made during the year to in- 
crease the participation of accredited, predominantly 
black institutions. 




At a conference in Atlanta in February, OAA con- 
ferred with representatives of these institutions to dis- 
cuss ways of increasing their participation. Participa- 
tion of these institutions totaled 7 in FY 1969; 18 in 
FY 1970; and 28 in FY 1971. 

Stimulated by the LEEP program, a number of 
cities initiated police department salary incentive pro- 
grams, compensating their officers for hours of college 
credit. 

To help measure the impact of LEEP and to study 
ways of improving its administration, the OAA dis- 
tributed a questionnaire about the program to 2,400 
criminal justice agencies. Early returns showed that 
approximately 80 percent of these agencies were fa- 
miliar with LEEP although only half of that group 
had employees participating in the program. A large 
majority of the respondents asked for lists of graduat- 
ing LEEP recipients to help in recruiting personnel. 
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Also during the year, the OAA began implementa- 
tion of 1970 legislative amendments which provide 
financing for criminal justice internships and pro- 
grams to improve criminal justice education. For the 
summer of 1971 LEAA awarded a total of $\ 19,000 to 
50 educational institutions to finance internships for 
262 students. Interns were students who had com- 
pleted at least two years of higher education and who 
were enrolled in criminal justice degree programs. 
Working with police, corrections, courts and in other 
agencies the interns combined their classroom learning 
with work experience to obtain realistic knowledge of 
the fields of activity they are studying. 

To implement the education improvement pro- 
gram, a supplemental appropriation of $250,000 was 
provided, and LEAA developed guidelines for circula- 
tion to all regionally accredited institutions of higher 
education. Under these guidelines, grants are availa- 
ble to assist planning for the development of under- 
graduate or graduate programs in law enforcement, 
education and training of faculty members, strength- 
ening the law enforcement aspects of courses leading 
to an undergraduate, graduate or professional degree, 
and research into educational methods, teaching ma- 
terials and curricula. 

STATISTICS 

In FY 1971 the National Criminal Justice Statistics 
Center undertook a wide variety of projects aimed at 
providing comprehensive statistics related to the crim- 
inal justice system. The Statistics Center completed 
several significant surveys, continued a number of 
ongoing projects, initiated new studies and launched 
plans for future research. 

Teclyiical assistance was made available to states 
for th/ development of sound criminal justice statisti- 
cal^pabilities. In other state and local assistance ef- 
forts, the Statistics Center awarded more than $1 mil- 
lion in discretionary and Statistics Center grants. 

Two important statistical studies were published in 
FY 1971— the 1970 National Jail Census and Employ- 
ment and Expenditure Data for the Criminal Justice 
System, 1968-69. Another report. Summary Report on 
the Directory of Criminal Justice Agencies, was pre- 
pared for publication early in FY 1972. 

The 1970 National Jail Census identifies, for the 
first time, the number of jails in the United States and 
describes their facilities and the characteristics of their 
inmates. Plans have been made for a follow-up study 
focusing on inmates and programs and for a survey of 
juvenile detention and correction facilities. During FY 
1971, the Statistics Center also assumed responsibility 
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for the National Prisoner Statistics program, begun in 
1926 by the Bureau of Census and conducted by the 
Bureau of Prisons since 1950. 

The survey of expenditure and employment in 
criminal justice activities, pubjished in December 
1970, includes data on law enforcement, courts, prose- 
cution, indigent defense, and correctional activities of 
federal, state and local governments. Initiated in FY 

1968 by the Bureau of Census, the survey was ex- 
panded by the Statistics Center to provide a more 
complete picture of the criminal justice system. 

Three surveys of victims of crime were completed to 
provide extensive data on crime and its impact. A Na- 
tional Crime Panel, designed by the Statistics Center 
as a stratified nationwide sample of 60,000 households, 
will be used for a continuing Survey of Victims of 
Crime. This Survey, scheduled to begin early in 1972, 
will provide information on crime rates by type of 
crime, victim characteristics, geographic distribution, 
and other data on an annual aggregate basis. 

Plans were made in FY 1971 for a national criminal 
justice statistics data base which is expected to be op- 
erational in FY 1972. The base will include data from 
the 1970 Decennial Census, current census surveys, 
the Uniform Crime Reports and the Criminal Justice 
Employment and Expenditure Survey. Data will be 
available to the LEAA, State Planning Agencies, Re- 
gional Offices, and other public agencies. It will be 
accessible by remote computer terminal. 

Project SEARCH (System for Electronic Analysis 
and Retrieval of Criminal Histories), launched in 

1969 to permit interstate exchange of offender history 
files, was further refined in FY 1971. A number of 
states which are not in a position to begin implemen- 
tation of the total system are being assisted in develop- 
ing a part of the system, i.e., for courts or corrections. 
During FY 1972, these states will arrive at final agree- 
ment on common data elements and will begin data 
collection. 

Other significant developments by the Statistics 
Center in FY 1971 include the completion of The 
Directory of Criminal Justice Agencies, to be pub- 
lished in FY 1972, and funding for the development 
of a glossary of criminal justice terms, to be completed 
in FY 1973. 

SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 

The Systems Analysis Center placed a priority on 
the development of five national-level information sys- 
tems and also assisted states and local governments in 
their data processing efforts. A central goal of the 
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Center was to find ways in which systems analysis 
techniques may be used to improve the administration 
of criminal justice. 

In conjunction with LEAA's ^^atistics Center, the 
Systems Analysis Center developed the National 
Criminal Justice Statistics Data Base — a computerized 
statistical information system — to include demo- 
graphic data, crime statistics and geographical infor- 
mation which will facilitate analyses of the criminal 
justice system. This data base system was to become 
operational as a prototype system early in FY 1972, 

A data processing system was developed to support 
LEAA's Law Enforcement Education Program 
(LEEP), the academic assistance program for crimi- 
nal justice personnel and for persons preparing for 
criminal justice careers. The system is being used to 
maintain student and college LEEP accounts and to 
assist LEAA in fund allocation and program evalua- 
tion. 

Developmental work was begun to create a Crimi- 
nal Justice Information System — a total information 
system — which will integrate management of LEAA 
grant programs with research and statistical programs. 
For example, it will interface with the Data Base Sys- 
tem so that data on LEAA grants may be studied in 
conjunction with statistical data. ' 

Developmental work was begun on a Grants Man- 



agement Information System which will be designed 
to monitor and manage LEAA-financed crime control 
projects and to provide information at any time on 
any project — from grant application through project 
completion and cvahiation. The prototype of this sys- 
tem will be demonstrated in February 1972. 

The Center provided data processing assistance to 
the LEAA's research and development arm, the Na- 
tional Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal 
Justice, in the development of a National Criminal 
Justice Technical Reference Service. The Service will 
provide a comprehensive resource of technical infor- 
mation on law enforcement and criminal justice. 

The Center's technical assistance to states and local 
governments included consultation on ways of using 
computer technology to improve court administration 
(including docketing, case loading and court room as- 
signment), on using micrographic equipment for 
police record storage, and on the physical security of 
law enforcement computer s>'steins, including the pri- 
vacy and confidentiality aspects of automated criminal 
justice systems. The Center also assisted State Plan- 
ning Agencies (SPA) in coordinating criminal justice 
data processing matters with their state executives, 
and the Center drafted procedures for developing 
state information systems that encompass all criminal 
justice agencies. 



General Counsel 



The OfiTice of the General Counsel operates as a 
staff office to the Administrator. The head of this 
office has the title of Assistant Administrator and Gen- 
eral Counsel. He is assisted by a Deputy General 
Counsel who acts for him in his absence and at his 
request. 

The primary function of the Office of General 
Counsel is to provide legal advice to the Administra- 
tor and the various program offices on actions affect- 
ing the operations LEAA. The office prepares legis- 
lation affecting the operations of LEAA and com- 
ments on bills which may affect programs under the 
jurisdiction of LEAA. The General Counsel's office 
also drafts or approves all legal documents, and pro- 
vides advice on legal matters concerning procurement 
and contracting. In addition, the office participates in 
all administrative hearings involving the agency and 
assists the Department of Justice in court proceedings 
on behalf of LEAA. 



The General Counsel's Office assisted in preparing 
LEAA's legislative proposals for the Omnibus Crime 
Control Act of 1970 (P.L. 91-644). This Act substan- 
tially amended the Safe Streets Act and had a major 
impact on LEAA operations. It also provided funding 
authorizations for the LEAA program in FY 1971, FY 
1972, and FY 1973. The office worked with the var- 
ious program divisions of the agency in developing 
guidelines for the implementation of the amendments. 

In conjunction with the Deputy Attorney General's 
Office and the Office of Management and Budget, the 
General Counsel's Office drafted the proposed Law 
Enforcement Revenue Sharing Act of 1970. This bill 
is one of the six special revenue sharing programs of 
the President and was the first such bill announced by 
the White House and introduced in Congress. 

During the year, the General Counsel's Office ren- 
dered a number of legal opinions dealing with various 
provisions of the Safe Streets Act. These opinions cov^ 
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ered such matters as the types of programs that could 
be funded under the Act and the limitations on ex- 
penditure of LEAA funds contained in the various 
laws of the United States. 

In the contracts and procurement area, the General 
CounsePs Office provided legal advice to the Office of 
Operations Support on all legal aspects of LEAA pro- 
curement. This office developed general provisions for 
use in all LEAA contracts and assisted the Office of 
Operations Support in the development of the LEAA 
Contract procedures and policies. 

The office also prepared regulations prohibiting dis- 
crimination in the employment practices of LEAA 



fund recipients and assisted in the revision of the Jus- 
tice Department's regulations under Title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Prior to reorganization, the Office of Civil' Rights 
Compliance and the Governmental Liaison Division 
of the Office of Public and Governmental Liaison 
were under the jurisdiction of the Office of General 
Counsel. In this capacity, the General Counsel over- 
saw the operation of these offices and assisted them in 
the implementation of their functions during the year. 
This office still cooperates with the Office of Civil 
Rights Compliance in dealing with legal matters 
which relate to LEAA*s civil rights program. 



Civil Rights Compliance 



LEAA took major steps in FY 1971 toward devel- 
oping a more effective civil rights compliance pro- 
gram affecting all recipients of LEAA funds. 

Under reorganization, civil rights compliance func- 
tions are the responsibility of the Office of Civil 
Rights Compliance. The Office is headed by a Di- 
rector, who reports directly to the Administrator. 

Finally, the agency raised its number of investiga- 
tions of complaints from 11 to FY 1970 to 31 in FY 
1971. 

The Task Force which drew up the reorganization 
plan recommended that the civil rights compliance 
function continue in the Office of Civil Rights Com- 
pliance. 

The text of the Task Force comments on the Office 
of Civil Rights Compliance follows: 

This Office should be directed by an attorney who is 
well versed in statutes, orders, rules, and regulations per- 
taining to civil rights. 

This Office will develop procedures and guidelines for 
the operations of an audit system to inspect law enforce- 
ment assistance programs for compliance with civil rights 
statutes, orders, rules, and regulations, including those 
established by the Office of Administration. It will submit 
proposals to the Office of Administration for approval. 
When approved, such proposals would become policy. 
It will develop and submit proposed changes to such 
procedures and guidelines in the same manner. 

The Office should evaluate the law enforcement assistance 
programs to insure compliance with civil rights statutes, 
orders, rules, and regulations. Under the guideline of the 
Office of Administration, it should prepare corresoondence 
to those state and local governmentR whose programs con* 
tain civil rights violations to persuade them to eliminate 
such violations. 



This Office should be responsible for preparing signifi- 
cant and difficult cases arising under violations of tl\e 
various civil rights statutes, orders, rules, and regulations 
in order to present such cases to other Divisions of the 
Department of Justice for prosecution by trial. It should 
operate directly with trial attorneys in such cases to provide 
legal assistance and additional evidence as needed. 

This Office is charged with advising the Office of 
Administration on matters relating to legal and civil 
remedies in the enforcement of civil rights statutes, and 
shall prepare legal opinions for the Administrator on civil 
rights matters. 

This Ohfice shall make recommendations concerning the 
development of programs, procedures, approaches, and 
techniques to reduce the number of occasions' of inter- 
ference with, or violations of, civil rights criteria contained 
in statutes, orders, rules, and regulations. It shall determine 
adequacy of existing civil rights legislation and recommend 
additional legislation needed to remedy certain violations 
which cannot be removed under present statutes. 

1'his Office shall also perform special assignments of 
importance for the Administrator concerning persuasiveness 
in personnel contacts, legal ;cumen, and a thorough under- 
standing of the objectives of Jie Office of Administration. 

BACKGROUND 

LEAA programs are covered by civil rights laws, 
regulations and Executive Orders. The law prohibits 
discriminatory practices in LEAA programs based on 
race, color or national origin, and in some cases, on 
the ground of religion, creed or sex. 

Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, the Justice 
Department-LEAA Equal Employment Opportunity 
regulations and the Executive Orders prohibiting dis- 
crimination in contracts involving the use of Federal 
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funds^ form the basic body of Federal civil rights laws 
affecting LEAA program. 

The most .significant development in the LEAA 
civil rights effort during FY 1971 was the establish- 
ment of an Office of Civil Rights Compliance, as a 
separate organizational unit. This office is responsible 
for monitoring civil rights compliance among LEAA's 
grantees and subgrantees, 

LEAA's new civil rights compliance procedures 
allow a civil rights complaint to be resolved pursuant 
to state law, if these are appropriate compliance pro- 
cedures paralleling those of Federal law. Typically, this 
would involve the enforcement of compliance respon- 
sibilities by the SPA, through state civil rights commis- 
sions or similar agencies. Should such state procedures 
not be available, or in LEAA's judgment not be ade- 
quate to resolve the particular complaint, then the 
Federal law would be involved. 

This shared responsibility between state and federal 
governments is consistent with the block grant ap- 
proach to funding implicit in the Safe Streets Act. 

A civil rights compliance reporting sj^tem also was 
developed. Grantees and sub-grantees of LEAA finan- 
cial assistance are required to file biennial compliance 
reports showing racial and ethnic employment data 
and other facts relating to the civil rights aspects of 
the recipient's operations. 

Assignments of Title VI compliance responsibility 
were made by the Attorney General to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare in two areas 
— higher education and hospital and health facilities. 
This means, that LEAA's Law Enforcement Educa- 
tion Program (LEEP), is subject to compliance moni- 
toring by HEW. Similarly, grant programs involving 
juvenile detention facilities, alcoholic detoxification 
centers, and similar programs, are covered by the as- 
signments to HEW. 

Some 40,000 posters, advising the public of the pro- 
hibitions in discrimination in LEAA programs, were 
distributed to the State Planning Agencies (SPA) and 
to direct recipients of LEAA aid. Recipients are re- 
quired to display these posters in conspicuous places 
about the physical facilities of the recipient. 

LAWS AND REGULATIONS 

The following Constitutional Amendment and pro- 
visions of existing law and regulations govern LEAA 
in carrying out its civil rights compliance responsibili- 
ties: 

(1) The Fourteenth Amendment to the United 
States Constitution ; 



(2) Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and its 
implementing Justice Department-LEAA Regulations 
(28 C.F.R. 42.101, et seq,, subpart C), under which 
"no person in the United States shall, on the ground 
of race, color or national origin, be excluded from 
participation in, be denied the benefits of, or be sub- 
jected to discrimination under, any program or activ- 
ity receiving Federal financial assistance." 

(3) Justice Department-LEAA Equal Employment 
Op])ortunity Regulations (28 C.F.R. 42.201, et seq., 
subpart D), requiring recipients of UEAA funds to ad- 
here to equal employment opportunity standards. 

(4) Executive Orders 11246 and 11375, dealing 
with employment discrimination under Federally-as- 
sisted construction contracts. 

(5) Section 518(b) of the Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act of 1968: "Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, nothing contained in this title 
shall be construed to authorize the Administration (1) 
to require, or condition the availability or amount of 
grant upon^ the adoption by an applicant or grantee 
under this title of a percentage ratio, quota system, or 
other program to achieve racial balance or to elimi- 
nate racial imbalance in any law enforcement agency, 
or (2) to deny or discontinue a grant because of the 
refusal of an applicant or grantee under this tide to 
adopt such a ratio, system, or other program". 

The equal employment opportunity regulations gov- 
erning Federal assistance programs from LEAA pro- 
hibit discrimination on the ground of race, color, 
creed or national origin, in "employment practices" of 
LEAA recipients. 

As used in the regulations, the term **employment 
practices" means all practices relating to the screen- 
ing, recruitment, selection, appointment, promotion, 
demotion and assignment of personnel and includes 
advertising, hiring, assignments, classification, layofT 
and termination, upgrading, transfer, leave practices, 
rates of pay, fringe benefits, or other forms of pay or 
credit for services rendered and use of facilities. 

Prior to promulgation, the regulations were submit- 
ted to SPAs for consultation in accordance with Sec- 
tion 501 of the Safe Streets Act. 

COMPLIANCE FORMS 

Upon promulgation of the equal employment op- 
portunity regulations, LEAA revised the assurances of 
civil rights compliance which it accepts from SPAs 
and discretionary grantees to include equal employ- 
ment assurances. Similar changes were made in appli- 
cations for assistance accepted by the National Insti- 
tute of Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice. 
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This first civil rights compliance report form covers 
the following categories of recipients : All state police 
departments, state highway patrols and other similar 
state law enforcement agencies responsible for law en- 
forcement on a statewide basis; all police departments 
in municipalities receiving LEAA funds; and all sher- 
iffs' departments, county police forces or other similar 
public law enforcement agencies, operating on a city- 
wide or county-wide basis. 

The compliance report fonn represents the com- 
bined efforts of LEAA and the Civil Rights Division 
of the Department of Justice. 

A similar civil rights compliance report form cover- 
ing the balance of LEAA's assistance program is being 
developed. This report will cover courts and correc- 
tions and the grant programs of the Institute not cov- 
ered in LEAA's first compliance form. 

These two compliance reports, one covering police 
and sheriffs' agencies and a second covering the bal- 
ance of LEAA's assistance program, will every two 
years provide an accurate picture of the national com- 
pliance posture of LEAA's assistance programs. 

Compliance reviews, or periodic, systematic inspec- 
tions of the facilities of LEAA recipients to determine 
if compliance with the federal civil rights laws exists, 
will be carried on by LEAA^s audit staff. As part of its 
effort to get maximum state and local cooperation in 
civil rights matters, LEAA is cooperating with SPAs 
in establishing internal review and inspection proce- 
dure? to assure compliance with Federal, state, and 
local civil rights laws. 

MINORITY EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 

LEAA is funding a project to provide expert tech- 
nical assistance in the recruitment, promotion, and re- 
tention of minority personnel in law enforcement. 



The assistance is available to recipient law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice agencies which may or may 
not be under court orders to end discrimination 
through reformation of minority employment prac- 
tices. Where a court is involved, the assistance is avail- 
able to the court if the judge requests help in the 
course of suits over alleged employment discrimina- 
tion. 

This project arose from an LEAA-funded confer- 
ence held in the spring of 1971 at Marquette Univers- 
ity, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on the question of how to 
expand employment opportunities in law enforcement 
for members of minority groups. About 30 police ad- 
ministrators, police personnel officials, college and 
university police science faculty members, :ind repre- 
sentatives of public interest groups participated. 

At the group's urging, the Attorney General estab- 
lished an advisory task force to consider, on an on- 
going basis, the problems relating to minority career 
development in law enforcement careers. This Task 
Force was later attached as an advisory body to the 
Marquette Center for Criminal Justice Agency Orga- 
nization and Minority Employment Opportunities. 

The Marquette Center has as its purpose address- 
ing, in a comprehensive fashion, the many problems 
related to minority personnel practices in law enforce- 
ment. In addition to giving technical assistance to 
criminal justice agencies, the Center undertakes re- 
search in minority employment in law enforcement, 
holds conferences on a regional basis to determine the 
nature and scope of the problem, prepares manuals 
relating to successful minority personnel practices for 
use by the criminal justice community, and, in a more 
general sense, becomes a national repository of availa- 
ble learning relating to the minority citizen careers in 
law enforcement. 



Congressional and Intergovernmental Liaison 



The Administration is authorized under Section 513 
of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act 
of 1968, as amended, to coordinate its program of fed- 
eral assistance with other Federal departments. 

The liaison office was designated as the Office of 
Intergovernmental Liaison and was part of the Office 
of General Counsel prior to the reorganization. Under 
the reorganization plan, the office was placed under 
the Assistant Administrator for Public Information 
and Congressional Liaison and is now called the Con- 



gressional Liaison Division. The responsibilities have 
always been to conduct the congressional liaison for 
LEAA and to provide general guidance in intergov- 
ernmental affairs. 

The Congressional Liaison office, with guidance 
from the Assistant Administrator for Public Informa- 
tion and Congressional Liaison, performs liaison activ- 
ities with Congressional leaders, committees and staffs, 
and individual members of Congress concerning legis- 
lative matters affecting LEAA and the law enforce- 
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nient and criminal justice coninuinity, and other mat- 
ters of nuitiial interest. The staff confers frequently 
with the Administrator, the Associate Administrators, 
and other policy and planning officials of LEAA; the 
Office of Management and Budget; and other Federal 
agencies in connection with Congressional liaison 
activities. 

The Congressional Liaison Division is also responsi- 
ble for the legislative liaison functions of LEAA. It 
prepares the LEAA position on pending legislation 
before Congress afTecting the law enforcement and 
criminal justice community and LEAA in any way, 
researches legal questions and develops comprehen- 
sive reports on legislation after consultation with 
other organizational elements of the Department of 
Justice, and coordinates and cooperates with the. Of- 
fice of Legislative Liaison of the Department in carry- 
ing out these functions. 

The Congressional Liaison Division also maintains 
liaison and coordination between the LEAA programs 
and the crime-related programs of other Federal aid 
agencies, including formulation and participation in 
joint assistance programs and avoidance of duplicative 
or overlapping efTorts. It represents the Assistant Ad- 
ministrator for Public Information and Congressional 
Liaison at various meetings, and keeps him fully 
briefed on significant developments, performs special 
liaison assignments with officials of other Federal 
agencies and offices concerned with, or afTected by. 
Federal responsibilities in the field of law enforce- 
ment. In addition, this office maintains general 
contact with state and local governments and their 




repiesentative associations, leagues, councils, etc., to 
stimulate support, to inciease understanding of the 
LEAA programs, and to handle general inquiries, crit- 
icisms, and reactions. 



Audit and Inspection 



The Audit and Inspection Division (now the Office 
of Audit) provided audit services pertaining to 
LEAA, to its constituent organizations and to parties 
performing under contracts, grants, or other agree- 
ments with LEAA. 

The Director of the Audit and Inspection Division 
had responsibility under Section 521 of the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, as 
amended, to inquire into all fiscal, program and ad- 
ministrative activities of LEAA. Those inquiries could 
be in the form of audits, analyses or reviews, as appro- 
priate. 

On the basis of these inquiries, the Director is re- 
sponsible for issuing factual reports and where appro- 
priate, he is authorized to include recommendations 



for action. He recommends but does not direct 
changes in policies, procedures or operations of 
LEAA. He is authorized and directed to determine 
that reports he has furnished have been reviewed and 
properly acted upon. The Director is the authorized 
liaison official for LEAA on all audit matters. 

The Audit and Inspection Division also is responsi- 
ble for determining in each audit whether the compli- 
ance aspects of Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 have been complied with by grantees, contrac- 
toi's and subcontractors. 

To carry out those functions during FY 1971, the 
Audit and Inspection Division had an authorized per- 
sonnel complement of 22 positions (19 professional 
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and three clerical). (See below for increase sirice re- 
organization.) 

Workload. During FY 1971, the Audit and Inspec- 
tion Division completed more than 50 audits, reviews, 
pre-award sun'eys of contracts and grants and inquir- 
ies into the nationwide operations of LEA.\. Audit 
emphasis was on grants and contracts awarded to the 
50 states and five territories. 

Under a cooperative agreement, the audit staflfs of 
other federal agencies perform audits of LE.\A grants 
and contracts at field locations where they have resi- 
dent auditoi'S, using the Audit Guides supplied by 
LE.\A. Those agencies forward their reports of find- 
ings and recommendations to the Division for review 
and for transmittal to the responsible LEAA program 
elements. 

.^udit reports were released covering: State Plan- 
ning Agencies; the Law Enforcement Education Pro- 
gram; National Institute contracts; discretionary 
grants; technical assistance grants: contract pVoposals; 
audits for other Federal agencies; and overhead rates. 

Comprehensive audits were completed in Mary- 
land and Florida and begun in Alabama and in 
Massachusetts. In addition, an intensified audit pro- 
gram calling for a survey of all 50 states and a 
follow-up audit of 21 states was initiated late in the 
fiscal year. 

Audit guidelines for SPAs developed during the au- 
dits of Mai viand and Florida were tested in the audits 
of Alabama and Massachusetts. Those guidelines are 



Operations 

Administrative services for LEA/\ and its Regional 
Offices were provided during the first 11 months of 
FY 1971 by the Office of Administrative Manage- 
ment. 

In the final month of the fiscal year, reorganization 
placed that function in the Office of Operations Sup- 
port-, established for that purpose. 

The Office of Administrative Management was di- 
vided into six Divisions. They were : 

(1) Audit and Inspection {See above.) 

(2) Management Planning and Review. 

(3) Financial Management. 

(4) Personnel. 

(5) Administrative Services. 

(6) Contracts and Procurement. 

Impact of Reorganization. The reorganization of 
LEAA had a significant impact on administrative 



for distribution to the SPAs, state audit agencies. Fed- 
eral audit agencies and other audit organizations per- 
forming audits of SP.As, subgrantees, and contractors. 

An Audit-Gram was developed for expediting the 
transmission of problem areas discovered in audits and 
investigations to the head of the applicable organiza- 
tional element so that immediate action could be 
taken. The Audit-Gram is transmitted to the applica- 
ble official by the Director of the Audit and Inspec- 
tion Division and outlines (in summary form) the 
issue, probable causes and recommendations. 

An Audit and Inspection manual was issued setting 
forth the basic objectives, policies, standards, and pro- 
cedures for conducting, reporting and following-up on 
reports. 

In addition, an outline for a training program for 
state auditors was developed. The program is to begin 
operation in FY 1972. The Interagency Auditor 
Training Center provides the facilities and stafT. 

The Division has the responsibility for auditing the 
cost allocation pla:is of 19 state agencies in coordina- 
tion with an Office o{ Management and Budget com- 
mittee on the establishment of indirect cost rates as 
outlined in BOB Circular A-87. The responsibility is 
based upon the Federal agency havirjg the largest 
amount of Federal money in a particular state agency. 

As a result of orders issued by the Administrator 
during the implementation of reorganization, the 
audit staff was increased from 22 positions (19 profes- 
sional and three clerical) to 40 positions (32 profes- 
sional and eight clerical) . 



Management 

functions and operations of the agency. That impact 
was felt with particular fdrce in three areas. 

(1) The delegation of greater administrative au- 
thority and the assignment of more administrative ex- 
pertise to the Regional Offices mean, that Operations 
Support has a smaller role in day-to-day Regional 
Office administrative activities. At the same time Op- 
erations Support continues to provide overall adminis- 
trative guidance and specialized assistance to regional 
administrative personnel. Operations Support also 
continues to perform ceitain administrative functions, 
such as the payment of bills, which are not appropri- 
ate for decentralization. 

(2) Certain administrative and support functions 
were consolidated in Operations Support. Those func- 
tions previously had been diffused throughout the 
agency. They included such functions as: reference 
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semce and library; technical writing and editing; and 
grant post-award processing. 

The consolidation was intended to provide more ef- 
ficient administrative services and to enable program 
ofTices to devote more time to policy development, to 
technical assistance and to research responsibilities. 

(3) The audit and inspection functions had been 
performed by a division within the Office of Adminis- 
trative Management. Under reorganization, those 
functions were placed in a new office which reports 
directly to the Administrator. The move was intended 
to provide the Administration with better information 
on the expenditure of LEAA funds. 

MANAGEMENT PLANNING 
AND REVIEW 

The Management Planning and Review Division 
(now Management Evaluation) was responsible for 
providing stafT assistance to the Administration in the 
formulation, coordination and evaluation of LEAA 
plans, j)olicies, programs and organization. 

Specifically, Management Planning and Review re- 
sponsibilities included those of developing and admin- 
istering the LEAA planning-programming-budgeting 
system, administering the Management Improve- 
ment/Cost Reduction program, coordinating the 
preparation of administrative manuals, developing 
and implementing perfonnance measurement systems 
and con'ducting special evaluation studies as requested 
by the Administration. 

The Management Planning and Review Division 
was authorized four positions (three professional and 
one clerical) during FY 1971 for the performance of 
its responsibilities. 

As a result of the LEA.^ reorganization, the Man- 
agement Evaluation Staff, which succeeds the Man- 
agement Planning and Review Division, directly sup- 
ports the Assistant Administrator, Office of Opera- 
tions Support. StafT assistance to the Administration is 
performed as directed or requested. 

Workload. During FY 1971, the major workload of 
the Division involved the preparation of special stud- 
ies for the Administration. Four such studies were 
completed during the year: (1) the objectives, func- 
tions, cost and organizational requirements of LEAA's 
new Criminal Justice Reference Seivice; (2) the ad- 
niinistrative requirements to implement a Law En- 
forcement Officers Group Life Insurance Program: 

(3) the objectives, functions, organization and proce- 
dures of LEAA's technical assistance program; and 

(4) the division of responsibility between LEAA's cen- 
tral office and its Regional Offices consistent with the 



President's Federal Assistance Review (FAR) Pro- 
gram. 

Other major activities of the Division included pro- 
viding StafT support to the efTorts of the Reorganiza- 
tion Task Force; technical representation and advi- 
sories to the proposal evaluation panels for the LEAA 
National Criminal Justice Reference Ser\*ice and the 
Criminal Justice Information System; and coordinat- 
ing LEAA';; Planning-Programming-Budgeting System 
(PPBS) submission. Additionally, the Division devel- 
oped a proposed guide and companion coding struc- 
ture for a LEAA Management Information System. 
The purpose of this guide was to establish a frame- 
work for the development of planning and evaluation 
of LEAA programs and projects. 

FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 

The Financial Management Division (now the 
Budget and Accounting Branch of the Administrative 
Management Division) is responsible for: 

(1) Designing, implementing, and maintaining an 
adequate accounting system which conforms to the 
principles and standards established by the Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States; 

(2) Developing, and revising as necessary, the 
budget request for executing LEAA's approved 
budget through a system of budgetary controls such as 
allotments and apportionments; and 

(3) Preparing financial reports to meet the require- 
ments of Congress, of the Office of Management and 
Budget, of the Treasury Department, of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and of LEAA. 

For FY 1971, the Financial Management Division 
personnel authorization was 14 (10 professional and 
four clerical). 

These basic functions of the new Budget and 
Accounting Branch are unaffected by the reorganiza- 
tion. However, the new Branch also has responsibility 
for the billing and collection function of the Law En- 
forcement Education Program (LEEP) which was 
formerly in the Office of Academic Assistance. 

Workload. Beginning in FY 1971, the Financial 
Management Division assumed full accounting re- 
sponsibility from the Department of Justice along with 
all other related accounting functions except payroll. 
In the accounting area, the Division processed ap- 
proximately (1) 55 documents per month setting up 
or revising letters of credit for LEAA grantees; (2) 
450 documents per month dealing with other grantee 
payments; (3) 300 documents per month in the travel 
area (either travel vouchers or transportation pay- 
ments) ; and 275 documents for the payment of com- 
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mercial vouchers that constituted a total of approxi- 
mately 13,000 documents per annum. 

The Division designed and implemented a semi-au- 
tomated accounting system in FY 1971 as a prelude to 
a complete automatic data processing accounting sys- 
tem. In addifJbn, the Division designed and is produc- 
ing sunnnary level accounting reports such as the 
monthly repoit of obligations and expenditures by cost 
center and by major object and sub-object class. 

Budget preparation. The Division provides basic and 
back-up materials for the fornuilation, presentation 
and revision of the LEA A budget as it moves from 
LEAA to the Department of Justice, to die Office of 
Management and Budget and finally to Congress. 

The Division is responsible for the establishment 
and execution of a system of budgetar)^ control to Jis- 
sure proper budgetary accountability. To that end, the 
Division currently maintains 13 fund budgets and ap- 
proximately 27 internal operating budgets. Budgetary 
control also is maintained for two appropriation trans- 
fers to LEAA and for about seven reimbursable agree- 
ments. 



PERSONNEL 

The Penonnel Division (now the Personnel Branch 
in the Division of Administrative NLinagement) is re- 
sponsible for formulating and implementing adminis- 
tiative policy in all personnel program areas. Those 
iireas include position classification and pay adniinis- 
tration, staffing, leave, employee relations and ser\'ices, 
employee training, equal employment opportunities, 
employee recognition and incentives and personnel 
records and reporting. 

For FY 1971, the Personnel Division was authorized 
five positions (four professional and one clerical). 

As a result of reorganization, the Personnel Branch 
will administer for LEAA personnel authority which is 
commensurate with that possessed .by the bureaus of 
the Department of Justice, Thus, it will have final 
classification authority for all positions of GS-14 and 
below and it will deal directly with the Civil Service 
Connnission (instead of through the Department) in 
carrying out its recruitment responsibilities. Under re- 
organization, there also will be greater delegation of 
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personnel authority to Regional Offices, particularly 
in the lecruitincnt and placement areas. 

Workload. At the beginning of FY 1971, LEAA em- 
ployed 291 personnel out of an authorized comple- 
ment of 343. During FY 1971, the personnel ceiling 
was to be increased first to 380 positions, as a part of 
the annual appropriation, and to a final figure of 'MS 
positions as a result of a supplemental appropriation 
which became efTective on May 25, 1971. Of these 
4^18 authorized positions, LEAA employed 382 person- 
nel at the end of the fiscal year. 

In order to meet a particularly heavy workload, 
LEAA borrowed three professional personnel from the 
Department of Justice until the end of FY 1971. 

Specialists. LEAA requires the services of a wide vari- 
ety of specialists. Among them are : accountants, ad- 
ministrative officers, architects, attorneys, auditors, 
budget analysts, consultants, contract specialists, 
correctional specialists, and criminologists. 

Also: Educational specialists, electronic engineers, 
grants management specialists, inspectors, inventory 
management specialists, juvenile corrections special- 
ists, and loans collection specialists. 

Also: Management analysts, operations research an- 
alysts, personnel management specialists, physical sci- 
entists, program analysts, public infonnation special- 
ists, research psychologists, social scientists, sociolo- 
gists, statisticians, and systems analysts. 

ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 

The Administrative Ser\'ices Division (now the 
General Services Branch of the At'ministrative Man- 
agement Division) had responsibility for providing in- 
ternal management services to LEAA in three areas. 

Regarding publications and visual aids, the Division 
was responsible for coordinating LEAA requirements 
in printing and publications, visual aids, exhibits, mo- 
tion pictures, still photography, and distribution. 

Regarding property and services, the Division was 
responsible for property supply and accountability, 
for maintenance and renovation of space and for 
provision of telecommunications for LEAA offices, 
grantees and contractors. 

Regarding records management, the Division had 
responsibility for files classification, for directives sys- 
tems, for correspondence management, and for forms 
management. 

For FY 1971, the Division was authorized 18 posi- 
tions (10 professional and eight clerical). 

As a result of reorganization, publications and vis- 



ual aids functions were placed in a new Publications 
.Nfanagcment Branch within the Administrative Man- 
agement Division. In addition, there was a decentrali- 
zation of authority to the Regional Offices in the areas 
of property acquisition, management and disposition; 
of utilization of General .Services Administration 
motor pools; and of control of excess Federal property. 

Workload. The Division oversaw the printing of 
95,374.260 pages of LEAA materials, the writing of 
five scripts for police training films on civil disturb- 
ance, the development and maintenance of a mailing 
list of more than 35,000 names, the production of vis- 
ual aids for budget hearings before Congress and for 
various briefings held during the year, and the photo- 
graphing of major events of interest to LEA.\, such as 
the National Conference on the Judiciar}' held in Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia. 

In the area of records management, the Division 
worked with the National Archives and Records Serv- 
ice to develop LEAA policy and procedures manuals 
for management of directives, forms,' reports, corre- 
spondence, files and mail. 

In the area of property and services, the Division 
implemented an automatic data processing property 
accountability system. More than 6,597 items of prop- 
erty were listed. More than 800 items of equipment, 
with a total acquisition cost of $220,000, were 
acquired, recorded and loaned to grantees. The Divi- 
sion prepared renovation plans and floor layouts 
'for the central headquarters building in Washington, 
D.C., and initiated steps to acquire additional or new 
space for Regional Offices. The Division requested 18 
Federal Telecommunications System (FTS) installa- 
tions for LEAA grantees, 

CONTRACTS AND 
PROCUREMENT 

The Contracts and Procurement Division (now the 
Contracts and Procurement Branch of the Progr.am 
Support Division) had responsibility in FY 1971 for 
the development, negotiation, award, adnnnistration 
and termination of all contracts, interagency agree- 
ments and procurements,' with the e.xception of grant 
applications and awards. 

The Division also was responsible for procurement 
of services and supplies for the Regional Offices. 

The Division had a complement of nine profes- 
sional and two clerical employees. 
Workload. In FY 1971, the Division processed: 1,230 
purchase or delivery orders; 46 interagency agree- 
ments; 19 contracts; and 17 requests for proposals. 
The FY 1971 commitments and obligations amounted 
to $7,314,398. 
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Reorganization of LEy4A 



On May 18, 1971j six weeks before the expiration 
of I'T 1971 and six clays after lie was sworn in, Ad- 
ministrator Jeiris Leonard announced the decentrali- 
zation of LRAA in the most sweeping reorganization 
in the agency's brief histor>'. 

Decentralization invoived transferring to Regionnl 
Ofiiccs major responsibilities which luid been placed 
•in headquarters in Washington, D.C. That was done 
in response to Presidential directives on decentraliza- 
tion and regionalization. 

The reorganization also involved cutting down on 
processing time and duplication of review of grant ap- 
plications and other |>r,^rnvork. That was done in re- 
sponse to guidelines developed by the Federal Assist- 
ance Review (FAR) program of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget. F^R was established to oversee 
the President's plan fo: restoring the balance of feder- 
alism by decentralizing the Federal government from 
Washington, 

The reorganization plan was developed by a Task 
Force appointed, at the direction of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, by then Administrator-designate Leonard on 
March 29, just 28 days after he was nominated by the 
President, 

The Task Force concluded, and the Administra- 
tion Jigreed, that LEAA should be more aggres- 
sive in implementing the President's call for a "new 
federalism" in which decision-making is decentralized 
from Washington and taker place closer to the people 
aflfected by the decisions. 

Decentralization is consistent with the *'block 
grant" approach to Federal funding and it was carried 
out in the spirit of that approach, LEAA is the origi- 
nal *'block grant" agency in that it was the first 
major agency mandated by Congress to provide funds 
to states in large blocks instead of on a piecemeal 
basis. 

An important part of decentralization was increas- 
ing LEAA's Regional Offices from seven to 10 in 

Associate Admmtstrators Rtchard \V, Velde (left) and Clar- 
ence M. Coster with charts of new LEAA structure 



number; new offices were opened in New York City, 
Kansas Citv, Kansas, and Seattle, LEAA had been 
operating under FAR guidelines permitting compli- 
ance with regionalization with fewer than 10 regions, 
but this increase brought LEAA into full compliance 
with the call for 10 regions contained in the Presi- 
dential directives. 

Under reorganization, Regional Offices were given 
substantially increased authority for final grant re- 
view. They also became a primary source of tcclunical 
assistance for State Planning Agencies (SPA) and 
other agencies and units of government. 

The function of headquarters now is to develop 
over-all plans and policies, to channel funds through 
Regional Offices to SPAs, to develop and implement 
guidelines and to support Regional OfiTices in provid- 
ing technical assistance in the fonn of expert advice. 
Headquarters also operates the National Institute of 
Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice, the research 
arm of LEAA; the Natio,.al Criminal Justice Refer- 
ence Service, which is a document serx'ice; and several 
programs involving statistical research and application 
of systems analysis to improving the criminal justice 
system. 

Administrator's statement. In announcing reorgani- 
zation on May 18, 1971, the Administrator issued a 
statement on the reasons for the move and on the 
thrust of the major elements of reorganization. 
The full text of the statement follows. 

Some six weeks ago, I appointed a Task "Force to study 
the LEAA program, to determine its strengths and weak- 
nesses, and to recommend ways it can be made more 
efTective, I told the Task Force to let the chips fall where 
they may, and they have. 

The report is now completed, and its general recommenda- 
tions will be carried out over the next {tw months. 

A great deal has been accomplished by the LEAA pro- 
gram in less than three years. A nationwide crime control 
program is a reality; and it is a reality in every state, where 
the states are carrying out programs in cooperation with 
their cities and counties. 

But my candid feeling is that the LEAA program has not 
done enough; that it lias weaknesses which have been a 
brake on progress; and that major changes must be under- 
taken now. That is my view; it is the Task Force's view. 
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As yo\i know, LEAA provides Hnancia! and technical 
assistance to state and local governments to improve their 
criminal justice systems. In Fiscal 1969, LEAA's first year, 
the budget totaled only $63 million. This year, the budget 
is §480 million; and President Ni.xon has requested a $698 
million budcct for the fiscal year beginning July I. 

One major part of the reorganization involves creation 
of a new Office of Criminal Justice Assistance. This Office 
will review grant applications and provide technical assist- 
ance- in short, it will be cur deliveo* system for aid to the 
states. In the past, reviews of applications have taken too 
much time; there has been too much duplication of effort; 
too many niultiple reviews. Under the reorganization, dupli- 
cation will be ended; review time will be shortened. 
Authority to give final review for nearly all types of grants 
will be placed in our regional offices; those offices will be 
increased from 7 to 10; each office will have as many as 
29 employees, where they now have perhaps six or eight. 
In effect, this means we arc placing great authority in the 
regions to be more responsive at the grass roots level to the 
needs of state and local governments, 

Ne.xt, wc are creating a new structure for badly-needed 
research and development. The research Institute as pres- 
ently structured has moved too slowly; its goals appear 
Confused; too few research projects have been started or 
carried to fruition; and there is too little research by the 
staff of the Institute itself. Not only will its research activities 
be broadened, but it will make dissemination of information 



and technology transfer lo the criminal justice system a 
priority. In addition, we are transferring to it the important 
statistics i)rogram5 which now are elsewhere in LEA.A. 

The reorganization has two major objectives: First, to 
provide for long-range programs for improvement of the 
entire system — police, courts, and corrections; Second, to 
develop programs which have an immediate impact, espe- 
cially upon street crime that is so prevalent in so many 
parts of our country. I hope to be able to announce shortly 
ihc first of these new impact programs for high-crime 
metropolitan areas. 

Next, no matter how much mone>" is available for pro- 
grams, it cannot be wisely used without in-d^'pth planning 
or without extensive evaluation and review of how well 
programs are working once they have been created. Thus, 
to carry out these vital tasks, we will create a new Office 
of Inspection and Review. It will not only look at what 
is being done in LEAA and the states, but will find out 
how cfTectivc it is. That is, what it is accomplishing, 
uliether better ways to do the jobs could be devised, and 
whether wc are extracting the maxhnum value from every 
dollar expended. 

In addition, we are revising LEAA's audit program. 
As many of >'ou know, audits already have turned up 
I)rol)lems with use of LEA.A funds, in the states of .Alabama 
and Florida. I can have no comment at this time on those 
particular audits, since they still are in progress. But I can 
tell you this: Our own audit staff and program are being 
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greatly increased; and u'c arc placing upon every state a 
major new responsibility for thorough and complete audits 
of their own programs. Wc want fiscal integrity of the 
highest order. 

Finally, I would like to briefly diseuss the reasons for 
the shorteoiiiings to date in the LEA A program. It has 
been a broad undertaking, especially since it was, essen- 
tially, starting from scratch in the complex area of criminal 
justice at the state and local level throughout the countr>-. 
The LEA.\ staflf has been too small, b'lt that will he 
corrected. In addition, the post of Administrator was 
vaear.t for some 10 months; the reason was that it was 
impossible to select a new Administrator during that time 
because Congress was debating how to change the structure 
of die so.callcd Troika— and what additional powers to 
vest in the Administrator alone instead of in him and the 
two Associate Administrators together. 

More changes and refinements in the LEAA structure 
will occur during the next few months; but the reorganiza- 
tion charted by the Task Force provides an excellent begin- 
ning. It is essential that we move rapidly, for the safety and 
well-being of millions of our citizens depend in some sub- 
stantial measure on how well and how quickly wc do our 
work. 

Major elements. There arc four major elements con- 
tained in the reorganization blueprint: 

(1) Decentralization of the system for delivering 
funds to states. A new Office of Criminal Justice As- 
sistance (OCJA) took over the functions of the old 
Office of Law Enforcement Programs (OLEP) but 
much of the authority to give final review to grant ap- 
plications was vested in the Regional Offices, which 
were expanded in number from seven to 10. 

(2) Broadening of research activities of the Na- 
tional Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal 
Justice, ^liere is more research now being done in the 
Institute itself and the dissemination of informa- 
tion and transfer of technology' have been given high 
priorities. 

(3) A new Office of Inspection and Review was es- 
tablished to provide in-depth planning and evaluation 
and review of the efTectiven^ of programs. 

(4) LEAA's external audit function was strength- 
ened and made solely responsible to the Administra- 
tion; the financial audit function continued to be 
shifted gradually to state audit agencies, which were 
assisted and guided by LEAA. 

New structure. The new organizational structure of 
LE.AA is functional in concept and design. It stresses 
accountability to the Administration and provides the 
Administrator and the Associate Administrators with 
such specialized and vital information as continuing 
audits and plans. 

There are now eight offices reporting directly to the 
Administration. Five of them are stafT function offices 
and three— OCJA, the Institute and Operations Sup- 



port — are line function offices dealing with all LEAA 
operations other than staff functions. 

The Law Enfoi cement Education Program 
(LEEP) formerly was ad^ninistercd by the Office of 
Academic Assistance. (O.A.A). Under reorganization, 
OAA w-as abolished and LEEP administration was 
transferred to the Office of Manpower Development 
Assistance, a new olTirc within OCJA. Considerable 
authority in awarding f ^.EP grants was placed in the 
Regional Offices, as well. 

The former National Criminal Justice Information 
and Statistics Service (NCJISS) was disestablished 
under reorganization. Its Statistics Center was placed 
in the Institute and its Systems Analysis Center was 
divided in its functions between two offices. That por- 
tion providing in-hoiise service to LEAA itself was 
placed in a new Systems Analysis Division in the 
Office of Operations Support. That providing techni- 
cal assistance to SPAs and continuing development of 
sj'stem 'applications to the criminal justice system was 
placed in a new S\-stems Development Division in 
OCJA. 

BACKGROUND 

LEA.A was organized in October 1968 under provi- 
sions of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968. 

Title I stipulated that the administration would 
consist of one Administrator and two Associate Ad- 
ministrators. The law further stipulated that it would 
be the duty of all three administrators to e.xercise all 
of the functions, powei-s and duties of LEAA. This 
group became known popularly as the *Troika." 

Under the original organization, as it existed at the 
time of reorganization in FY 1971, there were seven 
offices reporting directly to the administration- De- 
scriptions of those offices follow: 

(1) Office of Administs alive Management, in- 
cluding the Divisions of: A»jdit and Inspection: Man- 
agement Planning and Review; Financial Manage- 
ment; Personnel; and Administrative Seiyicas. This 
Office provided internal administrative support for 
the agency. 

(2) General Counsel, with Intergovernmental Liai- 
son and Legal branches, providing service to the ad- 
ministration in those two areas. 

(3) Public Information, which handled press in- 
quiries, produced the Annual Report, published the 
LEAA Newsletter and produced sundry other publi- 
cations; 

(4) Office of Law Enforcement Programs (OLEP) , 
the major funding arm of the agency. OLEP had an 
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operations Support Division and the following Pro- 
gram Divisions: Civil Disorders; Organized Crime; 
Police; Corrections; and Courts. OLEP had severi 
Regional Offices, in Boston (I), Philadelphia (II), 
Atlanta (III), Chicago (IV), Dallas (V), Denver 
(VI) and San Francisco (VII). 

(5) Office of Academic Assistance, which adminis- 
tered the Law Enforcement Education Program 
(LEEP). 

(6) National Criminal Justice Information and Sta- 
tistics Service (NCJISS), which administered the Sta- 
tistics Center and the Systems Analysis Center; 

(7) National Institute of Law Enforcement and 
Criminal Justice, which had a Research, Planning, 
Coordination and Evaluation Staff and an Opera- 
tional Support Staff and Project Managers in the 
areas of Violence and Organized Crime. The Institute 
also operated five Centers: Center for Crime Preven- 
tion and. Rehabilitation; Center for Criminal Justice 
Operations and Management; Center for Law and 
Justice; Center for Special Programs; and Center for 
Demonstrations and Professional Services. 

Presidential directives, A number of elements in the 
reorganization were developed by the Task Force as 
appropriate to LEA A because of the nature of its mis- 
sion and the newness of the field in which it is work- 
ing. 

But the Task Force was guided by Presidential 
directives in the areas of decentralization, speeding up 
of grant application processing, cutting down on du- 
plication and the establishment of new Regional 
Offices to bring the total number to 10. 

LEAA was established prior to the development 
and implementation of these Presidential directives. 
President Ni.von first announced his policy goals in 
this area in March 1969 and development of details of 
the policy goals were worked out over the next several 
months. Some of the early directives covered the De- 
partment of Justice, but others did not. 

A major consideration underlying the Attorney 
General's decision to form a Task Force for a thor- 
ough internal review of LEAA was to find ways of im- 
plementing the Presidential directives as to decentrali- 
zation, speeding up paperwork and regionalization. 

Descriptions of the major Presidential ^statements in 
this area follow. 

Decentralization. On March 27, 1969, the President 
sent a Memorandum to the Attorney General, as well 
aJ to the heads of cortain other departments, offices 
and administrations, on the subject of Federal field 
delegations. The President announced that he was in- 
structing the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 



(now the Office of Management and Budget) to work 
with department and agency heads jointly to under- 
take, first, a review of existing patterns of field estab- 
lishments and delegations of authority and, second, 
follow-on action programs toward greater and more 
consistent decentralization of Federal programs. 

The President said that greater and more uniform 
decentralization of Feder?l agencies was essential for 
streamlining Federal assistance to states and commun- 
ities and for improved interagency coordination. In 
addition, he said, greater decentralization should con- 
tribute to closer cooperation and coordinating be- 
tween Federal agencies and state and local govern- 
ments because decision-making would be closer to the 
non-Federal agencies directly responsible for delivery 
of services to the public. 

Among other things, the President directed that 
every step in the process of Federal assistance to states 
and communities be examined with a view toward 
elimination "if at all possible." He directed that those 
which could not be eliminated "should be simplified 
in any way possible." 

Streamlining program. In the course of -the following 
months, the President developed the FAR program 
for implementing the concepts of decentralization an- 
nounced on March 27, 1969. This program guided the 
Task Force in its work. The major elements of the 
program are: 

(1) Common regional boundaries and location of 
regional offices in 10 cities; 

(2) Regional Councils to improve coordination 
among Federal programs, especially in urban areas; 

(3) Decentralization to bring decision-making 
closer to the point of delivery of services; 

(4) Greater reliance on state and local government 
in the detailed administration of Federal programs; 

(5) Reduction in processing tim'^ requirements and 
paperwork phases of Federal operations; 

(6) Red tape cutting, by program, as part of the 
study and analysis involved in the reduction in proc- 
essing time; 

(7) Consistency in procedures, by functions, to pro- 
vided standard and uniform procedures and require- 
ments for functions common to a number of pro- 
grams, such as funding, planning accounting, audit- 
ing, etc.; 

(8) Joint funding simplification to rationalize and 
simplify project administration by having money from 
different Federal appropriations or programs put in 
one pot and drawn upon by the grantee (but falling 
short of legal consolidation of programs) ; 

(9) Grant consolidation; and 
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(10) Intergovernmental cooperation under provi- 
sions of the Intergovernmental Cooperation Act of 
1968. 

New Regions. On March 27, 1969, President Nixon 
announced the new Federal agency field office struc- 
ture. Pie announced uniform boundaries and locations 
of field offices for Federal agencies dealing intimately 
with urban social and economic problems, saying that 
it was essential to provide a single Federal focal point 
for state, local and community officials and to facili- 
tate intergovernmental coordination. He added that it 
was necessary to provide the maximum feasible acces- 
sibility of Federal offices to the state, local and com- 
munity officials. 

On May 21, 1971, the President made a further an- 
nouncement on the matter, designating two new cities 
as headquarters sites for two additional regions, shift- 
ing certain states to those new regions and making 
other adjustments in the original plan. 

The new alignment for regions, with site of the re- 
gional office and states included, follows: 

Region I (Boston) : Connecticut, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island and Vermont. 

Region II (New York City) : New York, New Jer- 
sey, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

Region III (Philadelphia): Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Maryland, Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia. 

Region IV (Atlanta) : Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina and Tennessee. 

Region V (Chicago) : Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, 
Michigan, Ohio and Wisconsin. 

Region VI (Dallas-Fort Worth) : Arkansas, Louis- 
iana, New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas. 

Region VII (Kansas City) : Iowa, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, and Nebraska. 

Region VIII (Denver) : Colorado, Montana, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Utah and Wyoming. 

Region IX (San Francisco) : Arizona, California, 
Hawaii, Nevada, Guam and American Samoa. 

Region X (Seattle) : Alaska, Idaho, Oregon and 
Washington. - 



TASK FORCE REPORT 

Attorney General John N. Mitchell endorsed the 
concept of an internal, thorough review of the opera- 
tions of LEAA. He directed that a group be brought 
together to perform that function. 



On March 29, 1971, Administrator-designate Jerris 
Leonard appointed an eight-member Task Force and 
charged them with undertaking a six-week study of 
the agency. 

Members of the Task Force were briefed by LEAA 
personnel and then determined a course of action and 
outlined procedures for the study. 

The Task Force visited a number of Regional 
Offices and SPAs. It reviewed appropriate parts of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, 
as amended, as well as LEAA directives, manuals, re- 
ports and explanatory documents. It called for and re- 
ceived individual recommendations from LEAA stafT 
membeis and it consulted with individual staff mem- 
bers in order to gain further understanding of LEAA 
operations. 

The Task Force completed its work and submitted 
to the Administration a report dated May 14, 1971. 
The Administrator approved the report and made it 
public on May 18, 1971. The l*ask Force was virtu- 
ally unanimous in all recommendations. Minor dif- 
ferences occurred over alternative approaches. 

The Task Force report became the working blue- 
print for implementing reorganization. There were 
some slight alterations made in carrj'ing out certain 
recommendations and there were some matters delib- 
erately left by the Task Force to the discretion of the 
implementing officers. The major elements of reorgan- 
i'iiation were in effect, however, at the close of FY 
1971. 

Task Force members. The members of the Task 
Force were drawn from Federal and state government 
and from university administration. They brought a 
diversity of experience and viewpoint to their assign- 
ment. 

The members were: 

(1) F. Paul D'Amore, assistant vice president for 
business and finance at Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; 

(2) James T. Devine, chief of operations. Civil Dis- 
turbance Group, Office of the Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral; 

(3) Gerald P. Emmer, executive assistant to the 
Secretary of the Wisconsin Department of Adminis- 
tration; 

(4) David L. Head, former administrative officer in 
the Wisconsin State Budget Office and recently on as- 
signment in Zambia as head of an international team 
assisting that government in establishing and opera- 
ting a national budget and planning office; 

(5) James M. H. Gregg, Examiner for the Depart- 
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ment of Justice in the Office of Management and 
Budget 

(6) Dean Pohlenz, former Administrative Assistant 
to a United States Senator; 

(7) Glen E. Pomincrening, Deputy Assistant Attor- 
ney General, Administrative Division; and 

(8) Paul L. Woodard, General Counsel of LEA A. 

Charge to Task Force. On March 29, 1971, Admin- 
istrator-designate Leonard formally charged the Task 
Force with its duties. 

During its first week of work, the Task Force devel- 
oped options for implementing the charge. It reported 
that a reconnaissance survey of operations (not in- 
cluding programs) could be completed satisfactorily 
within six weeks. It reported that a study of programs 
and goals would require three to four months. The 
Administrator-designate directed the Task Force to 
concentrate on the reconnaissance survey. 

The text of the Charge to the '1 asK Force follows. 

This Administration is committed to far-reaching reform 
and improvement of the criminal justice system in the 
United States. It is a matter of the highest national priority, 
and has received the personal attention of the President. 

The LEAA of the Department of Justice is the vehicle 
through which this goal will be achieved. It is this organi;ra- 
tion through which the resources of the government will be 
marshaled in a total effort covering the entire spectrum of 
the problem. 

The LEAA, in short, is the action too! to resolve one of 
the most difficult social challenges faced by this country. 

'I his agency is young; it has experienced a rapid growth 
in its programs, its budgets, and its stafT. It is however, 
fully launched.* The early efforts must now be evaluated 
so that we can learn from the past and plan for the future. 
That future will not be the status quo; the surface has 
just been scratched. We must now create a structure and 
program to deliver massive resources to the states and local 
units of government; to devise teehniques to assure that 
these resources address the real problems, and not just 
the symptoms; and to develop, foster, and encourage long- 
range solutions to the many vexing facets of this major 
national problem. 

The program which we now know will grow until all of 
the resources necessary to achieve success have been 
committed. 

The Attorney General has endorsed the concept of an 
internal, through review of the operation of this agency. 
At his direction this group has been brought together to 
plan well for the future. He is aware pf the people being 
committed to it and shares with me every confidence that the 
results of your efforts will justify the confidence and respon- 
sibility which is reposed in you. 

Your charge is broad and without limitation; your areas 
of inquiry and challenge are not restricted. There are no 
pre-eonceivcd concepts or conclusions which are submitted 
for your concurrence or approval. 

As to recommendations and conclusions, I urge you to 
let the chips fall where they may. They will receive the 
most welcome reception and careful and sympathetic 
consideration. 



As a guide to your efforts I submit in outline form some 
objectives and areas of inquiry and analysis which su"c:est 
themselves. As you proceed, you may, of course, see fit to 
modify, supplement or otherwise cliangc (he!:i. 

I. The objectives of the task group shall be to make find- 
ings and recommendations on: 

a) The ai)propriate goals of the LEAA, 

1, Mandated by legislation. 

2. Implicit ill legislation. 

3. Inherent in a coinplete program. 

4, As they relate to broad national goals. 

b) Programs necessary to achieve the defined goals. 

c) Methods of determining program priorities. 

d) Optimum methods of program implementation. 

e) The appropriate organisational structure necessary 
to responsiveiy and efficiently direct program execu- 
tion and manage the affairs of the agency. 

f) The most responsive, efficient and economical opera- 
tion of the affairs of tho^agency. 

II. The areas of inquiry and analysis by the task group, 
without limitation because of this enumeration, shall 
include: 

a) The effectiveness of a centralized program structure. 

b) The merits of vesting grant and program operation 
authority in regional offices. 

c) The system of processing grants, and the systems and 
procedures for delivery of grant funds with the 
objective of eliminating delays and accelerating 
funds delivery. 

d) LEAA^s relationships with Federal, state, local and 
private organizations which have an interest in the 
criminal justice system. 

e) Techniques to achieve optimum program integration 
and balance; avoid dupliotion of effort; and improve 
inter-program communication. 

f) Methods of achieving high standards of performance 
measurement and program and fiscal audit. 

' g) The effectiveness and potential for hnprovenient in 
the operation and internal "housekeeping" functions. • 

h) The operation of LEAA regional offices. 

i) Appropriate levels" of staffing. 

j) Utilization of Bureau of Prisons personnel in the cnc- 
cution of the programs for correctional improvement. 

The task group will prepare detailed plans and techniques 
for the implementation of its findings and recommendations. 

Now, as to your operations from this point on: 

The Director and the staff of the Office of Administrative 
Management of LEAA will provide staff services for the 
task group. Please call on Mr. Vander-Staay* for any 
assistance you desire. All employees of the agency will be 
instructed to cooperate with the tash group and I am sure 
that they will be helpful. 

The Department has assured the availability of the 
Deputy Assistant Attorney General for .\dministration, sub- 
ject to the practical limitations imposed by his other duties 
and responsibilities. He will provide general supervision 
and direction to this effort, and through him the resources 
of the Administrative Division will be available to you 
if required or desired. 

We do not have the luxury of unlimited time. The 
program of the LEAA is a continuing one and must not be 
unduly disturbed. There can be no long delay in deter- 
mining and implementing those modifications and innova- 

* Allen J. Vander-Staay, Director, Office of Administra- 
tive Management. 
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tions which wi!! be necessary to enable the LEAA to lead 
the program of achievement of the national goals in the 
field of criminal justice. We expect results in the shortest 
time possible, consistent with a thorough, thoughtful effort. 
We do not, however, want time constraints to force super- 
ficiality or expediency. 

^ 'I he staff has prepared a program of briefing and orienta- 
tion which will consume the major portion of this week. 
As you identify gaps, if there be any, in the materials you 
receive, they will be rectified. Hopefully, at the end of the 
week you will be able to determine a course of action and 
outline the procedures which you will follow in pursuing 



your mission. I would also expect you to determine a 
tentative timetable. 

It is hoped that you will defer the development of 
detailed implementation p'ans and techniques until after 
the main effort has been substantially concluded. 

I will be available and expect to work with you, advise 
and consult with you, and participate in such activities as 
you desire. 



JERRIS LEONARD 



Summary of Task Force Report 



The May 14, 1971, report of the Task Force is a 
40-page report including organization charts of the 
agency as reorganized. 

Following are excerpts from the report. 

SUMMARY OF 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Task Force recommends that LEAA be restructured 
into eight offices directly responsible to the Office of the 
Administration. 

Five of these would be staff function offices dealing with : 
Audit; Inspection and Review; General Counsel; Civil 
Rights Compliance; Public and Governmental Liaison.* 

Three would be line function offices dealing with all 
operations of LEAA other than staff functions: Criminal 
Justice Assistance; Institute; Operations Support. 



ADMINISTRATION 

The Task Force recommends the staff functions for the 
Office of the Administration be divided arnong five offices, 
as follows: 

(1) That the Office of Audit be established as responsi- 
ble solely to the Office of the Administration without any 
organizational ties to any other LEAA office. Presently, the 
Audit function is administratively linked to the Office of 
Administrative Management. 

(2) That an Office of Inspection and Review be estab- 
lished as the planning and evaluation staff arm of the 
Office of Administration. 

(3) That the Office of General Counsel and the Office 
of Civil Rights Compliance serve as separate staff functions 
to the Office of the Administration. 

(4) That the Office of Intergovernmental Liaison be 
separated from the Office of General Counsel (which 
apparently has already been accomplished operationally); 
and that the Public Information function be merged with 



the Intergovernmental Liaison function in the Office of 
Public and Governmental Liaison.* 



CRIMINAL JUSTICE ASSISTANCE 

In surveying the structure and the responsibilities assumed 
by tht Office of Law Enforcement Programs the Task Force 
determined that this office has encumbered itself with a 
multitude of tasks that could be performed more efficiently 
elsewhere within the Administration. The result of tais 
accretion of responsibility has tended to dilute the experti.^e 
residing within the office, to channel it into the performance 
of administrative tasks, and to minimize the capacity o\ 
its personnel to provide the technical assistance and policy 
development contemplated by the basic legislation. 

The concentration of man-hours on multiple reviews of 
state plans and discretionary grants has tended to produce 
an inefficient workload cycle, duplicative effort, and a 
confusion as to goals, all of which tends to maximize the 
possibility of a disruption of the Administration's fund flow, 
The basic objectives of this office "to provide financial and 
technical assistance" and "to aid the development of 
Administration policy" have tended to be lost in a morass 
of paperwork. 

The Task Force recommends the transfer of the final 
review responsibility for planning grants, block grants, and 
most of the discretionary grants to the regional offices. This 
delegation will serve to free the personnel of th'* Office 
of Law Enforcement Programs from such work and direct 
their efforts and expertise into providing support for 
regional offices and policy determination. 

The Task Force also recommends the transfer of a major 
segment of the technical assistance responsibility from 
Wajhington to the regional offices. 

It is therefore recommended that the Office of Law 
Enforcement Programs, as presently structured, be abolished 
and its responsibilities and personnel be reassigned within 
the Administration. 

The Task Force recommends that in lieu of the Office 
of Law Enforcement Programs there will be established 



* Later changed to Office of Public Information and 
Congressional Liaison. 
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an Office of Criniina} Justice Assistance under the direction 
of an Assistant Administrator. 

The Office of Criminal Justice Assistance should provide 
financial and technical assistance to the regional offices and 
to the state planning agencies in the development and 
implementation of plans and program — and of the Manage- 
ment techniques most useful in that implementation — in the 
criminal justice field. The Office should also perform a 
support function for the Administration by providing input 
into policy formulation. It should be responsible for develop- 
ment . of short and long range goals to strengthen and 
improve the criminal justice system at every level of state 
and local government. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE 

Throughout its deliberation the Task Force has not 
seriously considered a withdrawal from the research effort. 
In raising the question, opinion was unanimous on the 
overriding importance of — and need for — a nationally con- 
trolled research effort. The Task Force believes that this 
research effort could eventually prove to be LEA.Vs most 
noteworthy contribution to the criminal justice sj-stem. 

Almost all of the Institute's manpower is dedicated to 
the review' of private research proposals which are generated 
in response to the widespread distribution of the Institute's 
plan. No effort has been made to develop a catalog of 
private capabilities with a view toward taking a more 
aggressive grantsmanship stance. Tlie Institute is, in effect, 
being wasted on an effort which has been demonstral)ly 
non-productive. 

Improvements in the Institute can be brought about by: 

(1) Keorganizing to break down present barriers to 
coordination and lines of resource allocation and to foster 
innovation and wise resource management. 

(2) Substantially increasing the in-house research effort. 
We can begin to look for an organizational framework 

by reviewing the law, which makes several Specific charges 



to the Institute which can be summarized and paraphrased 
as follows: 

( 1 ) Encourage and fund research. 

(2) Conduct in-house research. 

(3) Instruct through information dissemination work- 
shops, and fellowships. 

(4) Recommend action. 

OPERATIONS SUPPORT 

In meeting its objectives of greater delegation of authority 
and decentralization of law enforcement assistance program 
efforts, the Task Force has been required to re-think the 
present operations support activities in OLEP. This was 
necessary to maintain the important function of program 
support assistance in OCJA while removing from it those 
operations which will either be taken over by regional 
offices or are of a non-policy nature. The basic intent of 
the Task Force has been to retain in the Financial Manage- 
ment Development Division of OCJA functions dealing 
with central policy on grants management approach, develop- 
ment of review guidelines and related documents which 
must be prepared by the central program office for uniform 
national consistency, and other allied activities. 

The Office of Operations Support should accept those 
tasks of a non-policy nature having to do with routine 
processing and administrative matters. The Task Force 
recognizes that simply suggesting the removal of these to 
the present Administrative Management Office could, in 
terms of its existing structure, create confusion. We have 
therefore recommended a superseding structure of an Office 
of Operations Support. While it is not an entirely accurate 
definition, the division oriented toward internal operations 
could be viewed as the present Office of Administrative 
Management j and the one having to do with external 
operations as a new group created to accept functions now 
performed in OLEP, the Institute and OAA. 



Federal Assistance Review 



In the last six weeks of FY 1971, the reorganization 
plan of the Task Force was put into effect and LEA A 
fully joined the effort begun by President Nixon in 
March 1969 to streamline the delivery of government 
ser\'ices to citizens. 

The President made it clear that efforts in this 
direction must continue. On June 29, 1971, the day 
before the end of FY 1971, he sent a Memorandum to 
the Attorney General and other heads of departments 
and agencies, describing progress with the Federal As- 
sistance Review (FAR) program. He said: 

In March of 1969 I initiated a major effort to streamline 
the delivery of Government services to our citizens. For 
the successful solution of our nation's domestic problems 
demands that our resources at all governmental levels be 
used as efficiently as possible. 



This effort — the Federal Assistance Review ( FAR ) — 
has had some very useful results, but much more progress 
is needed. 

I expect the third year of FAR to result in solid accom- 
plishments. By increasing reliance on State and local 
governments, by improving interagency coordination, and 
by strengthening intra-agency assistance systems, the work- 
ing of the Federal Government will become more responsive 
and beneficial to the people of our nation. 

I ask each of you to include the third and final year of 
the FAR effort among the highest priorities in the adminis- 
tration of your departments. The Office of Management 
and Budget will continue to coordinate this effort and will 
provide me with periodic reports on the progress of the 
Federal Assistance Review. 

Implementation. LEA A implemented the major ele- 
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ments of the Task Force reorganization plan im- 
mediately. 

Decentralization was effected by establishing three 
new Regional Offices and reassigning many personnel 
from headquarters in Washington, D.C., to the Re- 
gional Offices, now numbering 10. 

The new offices were opened in New York City, 
Kansas City and Seattle and SPAs were reassigned to 
Regional Offices as appropriate to bring the regions 
into line with the Presidential directives. 

Personnel staffing the Regional Offices increased in 
number from 88 at the beginning of FY 1971 to 116 
at the end of FY 1971. 

Staff increases in Regional Offices also were ef- 
fected by assistance from headquarters in recruiting. 
An example was the assistance provided by the Sys- 
tems Development Division of OCJA in helping Re- 
gional Offices to recruit expert systems analysis per- 
sonnel. 

The audit staff was increased in accord with the 
new structure of the audit capability. Audit personnel 
were increased in number from 22 positions (19 pro. 
fessional and three clerical) before reorganization to 
40 positions (32 professional and eight clerical) after 
reorganization. 

The major shifting of offices at headquarters took 



place immediately. OCJA took over the rcsponsibili- 
tics of administering the criminal justice assistance 
program. It took on administration of LEEP in its 
Manpower Development Assistance Division and the 
task of developing systems analysis policies in its Sys- 
tems Development Division. 

The Institute thoroughly reorganized itself and took 
°" statistical research capability in its new Statis- 
tics Division. 

The Office of Operations Support assumed the re- 
sponsibilities of the old Office of Administrative Man- 
agement, adding to its structure a systems analysis 
capability for service to LEAA, itself, a new program 
support and program fund review capability and such 
other activities as technical editing and writing. 

Finally, the Office of the Administration formally 
came into being, with five offices reporting directly to 
it: Audit; Inspection and Review; General Counsel; 
Civil Rights Compliance; and Public Information 
and Congressional Liaison. 

Other changes. One other change taking place in FY 
1971 as a result of FAR involved the physical reloca- 
tion of Bureau of Prisons (BOP) officers in LEAA Re- 
gional Offices. LEAA and BOP had organized this 
move to coordinate more effectively in fields in which 
BOP personnel had concern and experience. 




Criminal Justice Assistance 



The central purpose of LEAA is to provide Federal 
funds to state and local units of govcnunent to assist 
them in improving their criminal justice systems. 

That function was lodged for the first 11 months of 
FY 1971 in the OfTice of Law Enforcement Progran)s 
(OLEP). In the closing weeks of the fiscal year, a 
sweeping reorganization abolished that office and es- 
tablished a new office, the Office of Criminal Justice 
Assistance (OCJA), 

OCJA administers the criminal justice assistance 
programs. It utilizes more and larger Regional Offices 
to do so, and it provides policy guidance and technical 
assistance to the State Planning Agencies (SPA) from 
headquarters in Washington. 

Objectives. During FY 1971, OLEP operated with 
the general objective of providing financial and tech- 
nical assistance for the development and implementa- 
tion of the comprehensive state plans required by the 
basic Act. The plans were intended to marshal and al- 
locate Federal and state resources to bring about im- 
provements in the criminal justice system. 

In order to attain that objective, OLEP established 
for itself the following missions, ranked by general 
priority: 

( 1 ) Establish, implement and refine procedures to 
distribute funds and provide technical assistance. 

(2) Strengthen the operations of the SPA. 

(3) Monitor planning and action grant programs. 

(4) Evaluate the efTectiveness and eflSciency of 
funded programs. 

(5) Assist in the development of standards for the 
criminal justice system. 

(6) Prepare and distribute to SPAs and other ap- 
propriate agencies manuals, handbooks and instruc- 
tional materials. ' 

(7) Provide technical assistance and consultation to 

Prisoner in work release program leaves Federal Correctional 
Institution, Petersburg, Virginia. (Bureau of Prisons photo^ 
graph,) 



units of state and local government and operating 
agencies. 

Grant levels. In the first three years of its existence, 
LEAA experienced a sharp increase in the levels of 
funding for criminal justice assistance. 

In FY 1971, OLEP awarded §25.8 million in plan- 
ning grants,' $340 million in action grants and §70 
million in discretionary grants for a total of §435.8 
million. Total disbursements, including funds carried 
forward from FY 1970, were §505.8 million. 

In FY 1970, OLEP awarded §20.9 million in plan- 
ning grants (with a §6.3 million carry-over from FY 
1969 because of decreased expenditares during that 
first year's start-up period), §182.75 million in action 
grants and §32.25 million in discretionary grants, for a 
total of §235.6 million. Total disbursements, including 
funds carried forward from FY 1969, were §263 mil- 
lion. 

In FY 1969, OLEP awarded §18.8 million in plan- 
ning grants, §25.0 million in action grants and §4.15 
million in discretionary grants for a total of §47.95 
million. 

It should be noted that Congress in FY 1971 
granted LEAA authority to continue spending of 
funds from a fiscal year after the expiration of that 
fiscal year. This is a mechanism in the Federal govern^ 
ment to permit funding agencies to make use of funds 
remaining at the end of the fiscal year instead of hav- 
ing them revert automatically to the treasury. It is es- 
pecially helpful to an agency such as LEAA, which 
must decide on new grant applications each year and 
which may not have fully processed all such applica- 
tions by the end of the fiscal year. 

ORGANIZATION AND 
PERSONNEL. 

For the first 11 months of FY 1971, the Office was 
called the Office of Law Enforcemr , Programs 
(OLEP). It consisted of the Office of the Director, of 
the Central Support Unit (which contained Opera- 
tions Support and Financial Operations) and of five 
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program divisions: Police, Courts, Corrections, Civil 
Disorders and Organi'^ed Crime. [See "Reorganiza- 
tioji" below,) 

OLEP administered planning, action and discre- 
tionary grants and provided technical assistance to the 
SPAs directly from headquarters in Washington, D.C. 
It also operated seven Regional Offices located in Bos- 
ton (I), Philadelphia (II), Altanta (III), Chicago 
(IV), Dallas (V), Denver (VI) and San Francisco 
(VII). A principal activity of the Regional Offices 
was to assist SPAs in developing their comprehensive 
staie plans for improving their criminal justice sys« 
terns. 

At the end of FY 1 97 1, OLEP had a complement 
of 141 employees, with 92 professional and 43 clerica.l 
on board. 

Planning grants. Planning grants, available under 
Section 202 of the Act, are allocated to the SPAs es- 
tablished by the 55 eligible governments for opera- 
tions. Of the planning funds which are awarded in a 
block to the states, a minimum of 40 percent was re- 



quired by law to be made available to units of local 
government (or combinations of units) to permit 
them to take part in the preparation of comprehensive 
plans. Most states enhance the benefits of local plan- 
ning funds by combining local governments into re- 
gional planning efforts, thfs marshaling all available 
funds. The other 60 percent of the planning grant is 
reser\-ed for the SPAs* own use. The activities and re- 
sponsibilities of the SPAs include: 

( 1 ) Preparing and updating long-range comprehen- 
sive plans for improving their criminal justice system. 

(2) Coordinating planning eflTorts among the 
various units of state and local government. 

(3^ Administering and monitoring subgrants for 
program planning and implementation. 

(4) Evaluating the planning and eflfectiveness of 
funded projects and programs. 

(5) Providing technical assistance to state and local 
government agencies in planning and carrying out 
programs to improve the criminal justice system. 

To assure the uninterrupted operation of the SPAs 
while awaiting final federal appropriation action. 
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THE ACTION GRANT DOLLAR 

FY 1970 PERCENT FY 1971 




1. UPGRADING PERSONNEl S. PROSECUTION. COURT AND «. CIVIL DISORDERS 

^ 2. PREVENTION Of CRIME lAW tlfORM CONSTRUCTION 

3. JUVENIU DEIINQUENCY *• CORRECTION AND REHABIUTATION „^ RESEARCH AND 

4. DETECTION AND APPRE- ^* ORGANIZED CRIME DEVEIOPMENT 

HENSION OF CRIMINALS t. COMMUNITY RELATIONS 12. MISCELLANEOUS 



OLEP advanced planning funds to the states, begin- 
ning July 1, 1970, and contingent upon the continuing 
resolution being passed by Congress. By October 1970, 
47 states had received advance funds totalling 
$4,665,500. In the meantime. Congress had passed the 
FY 1971 appropriation and by February 1971 all 55 
eligible grantees had been awarded full planning 
grants totalling $25.8 million. 

Block action grants. Action grants, made under Sec- 
tion 301 of the Act, are to "encourage states and units 
of general local government to carry out programs 
and projects to improve and strengthen law enforce- 
ment." 

In FY 1971, a total of $410 million was appropri- 
ated to implement provisions of the Act relatir.*; to 
action grants. Of that amount, the Act requires \\iat 
85 percent ($340 million) of the funds be allocated to 
the states on the basis of population. The remainir.<^ 
15. percent is allocated as LEAA may determine and 
is discussed in the section on discretionary grants. 



Action grants are available for nine specific pur- 
poses described in the Act. They are: public protec- 
tion; recruitment and training of law enforcement 
personnel; public education; construction of law en- 
forcement facilities; organized crime prevention and 
control; riot prevention and control; and recruitment 
and training of community service officers; establish- 
ment of criminal justice coordinating councils in units 
of local government or combinations thereof with a 
population in excess of 250,000; and the development 
and operation of community-based prevention and 
correctional programs. 

The Act limits Federal participation in total pro- 
gram cost to 75 percent in all programs (including 
Part E programs) and to 50 percent in other construc- 
tion piograms. The Act further requires that at least 
75 percent of a staters block grant (or, in this case, 
$255 million) must be made available to units of gen- 
eral local government or combination of such units. 

Discretionary grants. The Act provides that 15 per- 



cent of action funds are to be treated as discretionary 
funds, that is, to be allocated as LEAA "may deter- 
mine". They may be contrasted with the bulk of 
••action funds, which must be allocated to states on the 
basis of relative population, for ilnplenientation of im- 
provement programs developed as part of comprehen- 
sive state law enforcement plans. In FY 1971, $70 
million were appropriated for discretionary awards. 

LEAA views discretionary funds as the means to 
advance national priorities, draw attention to pro- 
grams not emphasized in state plans, and provide spe- 
cial hnpetus for reform and experimentation. 

Because discretionaiy funds represent only a small 
portion of the total aid that will be available to state 
and local government, they are not designed to meet 
the massive or widespread needs that state plans and 
block grant action funds must address. 

Amendments. The Omnibus Crime Control Act of 
1970 (P. L. 9U644) made a number of important 
substantive changes in the basic Act establishing the 
criminal justice assistance program in LEAA. 

Following are brief descriptions of the key changes: 

(1) Representation on all SPAs and regional plan- 
ning councils must now include, in addition to law en- 
foi cement agencies, "public agencies" which maintain 
crime control or reduction programs. 

(2) LEAA now has authority to waive the 40 per- 
cent pass-through requirement (to units of local gov- 
ernment) for planning funds if the requirement is in- 
consistent with the development of a state comprehen- 
sive plan. However, "major cities and counties" must 
receive planning funds to develop their contribution 
to state comprehensive plans. 

(3) Two new areas of action programs were added, 
providing for Criminal Justice Coordinating Councils 
for units of local government with more than 250,000 
population and for community-based delinquency pre- 
vention programs. 

(4) The Federal share of all action programs except 
Part C construction programs was raised from 60 to 
75 percent of the total cost of the programs. The new 
law authorizes a waiver of local matching funds in the 
case of Indian tribes. It requires that beginning in 
FY 1973, 40 percent of the local matcli must be ap- 
propriated money as opposed to goods and services. 

(5) The limitation on the use of funds for compen- 
sation of law enforcement personnel was made to 
apply only to "police and regular law enforcement" 
personnel and does not apply to personnel engaged in 
research, development, demonstration or other short- 
term programs. 

(6) The law now requires that each state compre- 



hensive plan, in order to be approved, must indicate 
that adequate assistance is to be spent in areas char- 
acterized by "high crime incidence and high law 
enforcement activity." 

(7) Beginning in FY 1973, the 75 percent pass- 
through requirement to local units of government for 
action funds will change. States will be required to 
pass through to local units of government the percent- 
age of action funds equal to the la tier's expenditures 
in relationship to the total non-Federal expenditures 
for law enforcement during the preceding fiscal year. 

(8) Beginning in FY 1973, states will be required to 
provide one-fourth of the non-Federal funds for local 
programs funded from the pass-through portion of 
block grants. 

(9) The law now provides for the reallocation of 
block grant action funds in the form of discretionary 
grants where a state fails to have its comprehensive 
plan approved and for reallocation as block grants to 
other states where a state fails to use a portion of the 
funds allocated to it. 

( 10) The Federal share of funding for discretionary 
grants was increased to 75 percent. A salary limitation 
identical to that in the block grant section was added. 
The same requirement for a cash match by states was 
added. 

( 1 1 ) A new section. Part E. was added authorizing 
programs for construction and improvement of correc- 
tional programs. The funds will amount to at least 20 
percent of the total funds allocated for regular action 
grants. Fifty percent of the funds will be distributed 
to states in block grant form and 50 percent in discre- 
tional grant form. The Federal share of these pro- 
grams will be 75 percent. Applications for funds will 
be incorporated in state comprehensive plans. 

Technical assistance. To aid the states in their plan- 
ning and programming for criminal justice system im- 
provement, OLEP provided two kinds of assistance: 
financial and technical. 

Technical assistance is defined as "the communica- 
tion of knowledge, skills, and know-how by means of 
the provision of expert advisory personnel, the 
conduct of training activities and conferences, and the 
preparation and dissemination of technical publica- 
tions." Funds allocated for technical assistance quadru- 
pled in FY 1971, and acrivity increased greatly in 
three areas; descriptions of which follow. 

Advisory personnel. The OLEP staff, both in the Re- 
gional Offices and at headquarters, provides direct as- 
sistance to SPAs and to state agencies and local units 
of government. They assist in the development of 
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plans and the design of programs, and participate in 
conferences and seminars at the national, regional and 
local levels. 

An architect experienced in corrections institution 
planning is available full-time to assist stales in assess- 
ing their needs for new instizutions and in helping 
them develop plans for renovation an(^ Construction. 

Additional expert assistance is provided through 
professional organizations and academic institutions 
which are under contract with OLEP. The Correc- 
tions Program Division, for example, handled 434 
requests for technical assistance in FY 1971 through 
the utilization of outside consultants. The list of sub- 
jects ranged from correctional personnel task analysis 
to the development of new programs for the correc- 
tion and rehabilitation of offenders. 

Similar teams oi consultants arc available io OLEP 
in the areas of police, courts, and financial operations. 

Training activities. Activities designed to upgrade 
law enforcement skills and knowledge through train- 
ing opportunities and information exchange were a 
major part oi OLEP's FY 1971 technical assistance ef- 
fort, and included the following: 

(1) A scries of regional seminars in long-range 
criminal justice planning was attended by more than 
500 state and local planners. 

(2) Four regional conferences were held to 
acquaint key state legislative leaders with the LEAA 
program and its applicability to state needs and pro- 
grams. 

(3) Regional conferences were held for statc-lcvcl 
officials to discuss techniques to prevent, dciect and 
control civil disorders. 

(4) A national conference was held on organized 
crime for police administrators, prosecutors, judges 
and representatives of the private sector* 

(5) A conference on expanding minority group em- 
ployment opportunities in law enforcement careers was 
attended by police administrators, personnel special- 
ists, academics and public interest group representa- 
tives. 

(6) A National Conference on the Judiciary was 
held and led to a technical assistance grant to develop 
a center for state courts that would serve a? a clear- 
inghouse for ideas, coordinator for multi-state pioiects 
and a constant source of assistance. 

(7) A conference was held for food supervisors to 
discuss upgrading the quality of food service in state 
penal institutions. 

Technical assistance publications. The publication 
of manuals and other state-of-the-art materials greatly 



expands the audience benefiting from OLEFi techni- 
cal assistance efforts. 

The following is a sampling of works undertaken 
for law enforcement agencies and personnel to aid 
them in achieving their goals: 

(1) A training manual for non-Federal probation 
officers that emphasizes the "how-to-do" aspects of the 
job that frequently are lacking in structured training 
programs. 

(3) A manual on long-range planning for the crim- 
inal justice system. 

(4) Organized crime manuals on sources of infor- 
mation for investigators. 

(5) A :nanual on guidelines and standards for com- 
munity treatment centers and halfway houses, 

(6) A tax manual relating to the use of state re- 
venue statutes in organized crime cases. 

(7) Resource materials for the development of 
work release programs and for the development of 
guidelines for the use of volunteers in corrections pro- 
grams. 

(8) A series of pamphlets for police offieers contain- 
ing data on explosives and bomb incidents. 

REORGANIZATION 

The reorganization of LEAA in the last month of 
FY 1971 brought sweeping change to the structure 
and staffing of the criminal justice assistance funding 
function at LEAA. 

That function was placed in a new office, the Office 
of Criminal Justice Assistance (OCJA) ; OLEP was 
abolished. 

The broad thrust of reorganiz-ation was to decen- 
tralize, to place more review and award authority in 
the Regional Offices, to eliminate duplication of ef- 
fort by reducing headquarters .staff.and enlarging Re- 
gional Offices as the primary delivery system for the 
LEAA program, and to assign headquarters in Wash- 
ington roles in policy guidance and technical assist- 
ance. 

Regional Offices were increased from seven to 10, 
with new offices opening in New York City, Kansas 
City and Ser»ttle. Total staff levels of 88 persons for 
Regional Offices at the beginning of FY 1971 had in- 
creased to 116 positions at the end of FY 1971, with 
reorganization in effect. 

One major role of the Regional Offices, under re- 
organization, is to provide review of planning, action 
and discretionary grant applications, thus avoiding 
duplication of that effort with headquarters. The au- 
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thority to award the vast majority of those grants has 
been rcdclcgatcd to the 10 Regional Administrators. 

The five Program Divisions were dissolved an*' 
OCJA concentrated on developing technical assist- 
ance capability. OCjA now provides e.xpertise in 
police, courts, corrections, civil disorders, organized 
crime and narcotics and dangerous drugs. 

OCJA remains responsible for the development and 
implementation of policy for the criminal justice as- 
sistance program. 

TASK FORCE REPORT 

Reorganization was carried out by the Administra- 
tor on the basis of a Task Force study and report. A 
partial te.\t of the report, with analysis and recom- 
mendations relating to OCJA, follows. 

In surveying the structure and the responsibilities assumed 
by the Office of Law Enforcement Programs the Task Force 
determined that this office has encumbered itself with a 
multitude of tasks that could be performed more efficiently 
elsewhere within the Administration. The result of this 
accretion of responsibility has tended to dilute the expertise 
residing within the office, to channel it into the performance 
of administrative tasks, and to minimize the capacity of 
its personnel to provide the technical assistance and policy 
development contemplated by the basic legislation. 

The concentration of man-hours on multiple reviews of 
state plans and discretionary grants has tended to produce 
an inefficient workload cycle, duplicative effort, and a 
confusion as to goals, all of which tends to maximize the 
possibility of a disruption of the Administration's fund flow. 
The basic objectives of this office "to provide financial and 
technical assistance** and "to aid the de\'elopment of 
.Administration policy** have tended to be lost in a morass 
of paperwork. 

The Task Force recommends the transfer of the final 
review responsibility for planning grants, block grants, 
and most of the discretionary grants to the regional offices. 
This delegation will serve to free the personnel of the 
Office of Law Enforcement Programs from such work and 
direct their efforts and expertise into providing support for 
regional offices and policy detennination. 

The Task Force also recommends the transfer of a 
major segment of the technical assistance responsibility 
from Washington to the regional offices. 

It is therefore recommended that the Office of Law 
Enforcement Programs, as presently structured, be abolished 
and its responsibilities and personnel be reassigned within 
the Administration. 

The Task Force recommends that in lieu of the Office 
of Law Enforcement Programs there will be established an 
Office of Criminal Justice Assistance under the direction 
of an Assistant Administrator. 

The Office of Criminal Justice Assistance should provide 
financial and technical assistance to the regional offices 
and to the state planning agencies in the de\'elcpnient and 
implementation of plans and programs — and of the manage- 
ment techniques most useful in that implenientation-^in 
the criminal justice field. The Office should also perform 
a support function for the Administration by providing 



input into policy formulation. It should be responsible for 
development of short and long range goals to strengdien 
and improve the criminal justice system at eveiry level of 
state and local government. 

Tfchnical Assistance Division: I:i implementing this 
responsibility the Office of Criminal Justice Assistance 
should establisli a Technical Assistance Diviuon. The 
Division should be staffed with personnel having expertise 
in a broad range of criminal justice sciences and disciplines, 
and should include bat not be limited to the areas of 
police, courts, and corrections. In compliance with statutory 
directives the Office should .ontain program specialists in 
the areas of organized crime and civil disturbances. It is 
further recommended that this office develop expertise in 
the areas of narcotics and juvenile delinquency in order 
to properly assess t d combat these growing areas of 
social disorder. 

'H'C Division, with a broad range of experts in the 
criminal justice field, should provide the primary source 
of support for the regional offices. The individual expert 
should function within his field to draw together the 
latest in operational and scientific knowledge. He should 
define and i^valuate the problems within his speciality and 
be knowledgeable in the area of studies and projects 
directed toward the solution of these problems. The per- 
sonnel of this Division should be capable of a broad over- 
view of the criminal justice s>"stem in order to complement 
each other and maximize the impact of the Division on the 
entire system. The inter-relationship of this expertise should 
provide a basis for policy formulation within the Adminis- 
tration. It should define those areas within the criminal 
justice system that are most susceptible to modification and 
change, and, after evaluating alternatives, recommend those 
areas where comprehensive and systematic funding will 
produce substantial improvements. 

In establishing a support capability for the regional 
offices the Division should provide the regional offices with 
the benefits of its broad national overview. Programmatic 
or operational advances having national application should 
be disseminated and their utilization should be encouraged. 
The personnel of this Division should further develop as 
specialists in problem identification and resolution, and 
they should assist in de\'eloping that capability in the 
regional offices. They should know where the best man- 
power in the entire criminal justice sy'stem is, what its 
capabilities jare, and how to recruit it or utilize it to 
strengthen particular programs. 

As a functional mechanism this Division should actively 
participate in the development of the grant guidelines that 
must define the regional offices* grant responsibilities. It 
should make its expertise available to the regional offices to 
aid them in developing the plans of the SPA's and pro- 
viding impetus to ongoing programs. The Division, in 
conjunction with the regional offices, should focus as much 
as possible on pre-plan advisories in dealing with the SP.A's- 

The Division should also have advisory responsibility in 
the development of manuals, handbooks, and instructional 
materials to assist the regional offices. It should also 
prepare, under the direction of the .Assistant .Administrator, 
fiel<l directives fcr the guidance of the regional offices. 
. The Division should after consultation wi>h the regional 
offices convene such meetings, conferences and seminars 
as <hall be considered necessary to provide instruction, 
guidance, and inter-regional coordination. 

Division of Financial and Management Development: 
In reviewing the operational aspects of administration the 
Task Force concluded that without the development of a 
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degree of expertise in the fiscal and management operation^ 
of the SP.Vs the fund flow mechanism could noi cITectively 
perform. It therefore recommends that the Office of 
Criminal Justice Assistance establisli a Division of Financial 
and Management Development to support tlie regional 
offices. In cooperation with the regional offices this Division 
should assist the state planning agencies and sub-grantees 
in developing a permanent cadre, capable of perfonning 
within the federal guidelines established by ' fiscal and 
budgetary directives. It should also assist in hnp/oving the 
capabilities of state planning agencies in management and 
program implementation techniques. 

This Division should be responsible for the production 
of manuals and guidelines in the area of fiscal, budget, 
planning, and program implementation, and in furtherance 
of this responsibility should plan and conduct training 
seminars and such other re^onal and inter-regional meet- 
ings as are necessary. 

Systems Development Division: The Task Force further 
observed a need to redirect the thrust of the S>'stenx Analy- 
sis Center of the National Criminal Justice Information 
and Statistics Center to more effectively augment its techni- 
cal assistance responsibilities to state and local agirncies. 
It is recommended that this be accomplished by the creation 
of a S>'Stems Development Division within the Ofrice of 
Criminal Justice Assistance. This office should have as its 
primary mission the responsibility of providing technical 
guidance and assistance to the states in the use of com- 
puters and information systems for the criminal justice 
process. All in -house systems analysis responsibilities that 
are not commensurate with the primaiy' mission of this 
Division should be severed and trarsfcrred tc the Office 
of Operations Support. The Division of Systems Develop- 
ment-, in view of the interface of program considerations 
with the Statistics Center, should maintain a close and 
continuing liaison with that Center. 

Division of Manpower Development Assistance: The Task 
Force recommends that the program functions of the Office 
of .Academie Assistance (OAA) be expanded and re- 
assigned to the newly proposed Division of Manpower 
Development Assistance (MDA) under the proposed Office 
of Criminal Justice Asastance, that OAA's non-program 
functions be reassigned to the newly proposed Office of 
Operations Support, and that a great degree of authority 
and responsibility under the Law Enforcement Education 
Program (LEEP) be given to the LEAA regional offices. 

A recent law enforcement publication pointed out that 
since the Wickersham Commission report of 1931, ample 
evidence has de\-cloped to support a national need for 
improved law enforcement education and training. There 
is a prime need for recruit training, specialized training, 
supervisor)* training, and profesaonal training and education. 
This was reemphasized by the President's Crime Commission 
report published in 1967, and just recently a Federal Com- 
mission concluded after an 18-month study that many 
police departments across the country arc staffed with poorly 
trained officers who ne\'er should have been recruited in the 
first place. 

It is not only pure vocational training that is needed, 
but also a broader educational exposure to the liberal arts. 
The policeman assigned to our streets to regulate, direct, 
and control human L >iavior mu£t be armed with more 
than a gun and the ability to perform mechanical move- 
ments in response to a situation. He is required to engage 
in the difficult, complex, and important business of human 
behavior. Thus his intellectua? armament should be equal 
to his physic 2d prowess. 
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LEA.A in general and 0.'\A in particular have mad', a 
fine beginning in attempting to meet the need, but bolder 
and more effective efforts must be undertaken. Spr»;ifically, 
more must be done to encourage and assist staf and local 
law enforc»*.mer^t agencies to raise their training standards 
and strengthen ;hcir training programs. \a the area of 
curriculum development, LE.^A must nrovide leadership. 
As Dr. Donald Riddle, President of t!ie John Jay College 
of Criminal Justice, points out, colleges have the expertise 
to build curricula, but they must know what is needed or 
they will make decisions on th<:ir own. In fact, he says, 
community colleges in general have developed curricula 
aimed at turning out patrolmen as the colleges imagined 
them to be. The four-year Institutions have aimed at either 
middle management or fop level management, again, in 
their notion of what is required for those positions. 

Specifically, the Task Force recommends; 

— ^The regional offices be given the authority for awarding 
allotments of LEEP funds to eligible institutions within 
their regions starting with the 1973 appropriations of 
LEEP funds (for the 1972-73 academic year). The 
theory behind thi; is that since the regional offices 
are closer to and have more direct knowledge of the 
institutions, the delivery and monitoring systems would 
be made more efficient. Also, because of the regional 
offices' close contact with law enforcement training 
programs, the offices are in a better position to pre- 
vent duplication between training and education efforts. 
Regional evaluation panels shduld be set up to help 
assure the most appropriate allocation of LEEP funds. 

— ^The policy-making auihority should remain in Wash- 
ington, including setting: criteria for determining school 
eligibility; emphasis on where funds should be chan- 
neled, and allocation oi' funds to each region, using 
the percentage of the total action grant dollars of the 
states within each region as the ratio to determine 
the allocation, plus the number of institutions and 
the manpower needs to be served in the region. 

— The policy and guidelines for allocating LEEP 'funds 
should place greater emphasis on serving in-service 
personnel and programs and set as their first priority 
the meeting of the educational needs of every in- 
service officer who seeks LEEP aid and encouraging 
greater numbers to take advantage of this program. 

— LEAA's role in connection with pre-service four-year 
and graduate programs should be to diagnose the 
need and help prescribe the curricumm so that even- 
tually this program — the loan program — can be handled 
by the U.S. Office of Education. 

— ^The Division of Manpower Development Assistance 
should begin, at the earliest possible date, to diagnose 
the needs in the area of manpower development. One 
major objective of this study should help determine 
the number and location of institutions needed to 
provide law enforcement education programs. This 
diagnosis should be done npt only in connection with 
police training needs but also in the field of corrections, 
courts and other areas. 

— ^The Division of Manpower Development Asastance 
should begin at the earliest possible date, to implement 
Section 406(e) of the Act, as amended to assist institu- 
tions of higher education to develop improved methods 
of law enforcement education — mainly curriculum 
development, but also teacher development and devel- 
opment of educational materials and textbooks. Also, 
consideration should be ^ven to the appointment of 
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a committic of key educators in the law enforcement 
field to stidy this matter and make recommendations. 

— ^The Divi.Mon of Manpower Development Assistance 
should as ume the* responsibility of developing and 
supporting regional and national training programs, 
workshops, and seminars to instruct state and local 
law enforcement personnel in improved methods of 
crime prevention and reduction and enforcement of 
the criminal law pursuant to Section 407 of the Act, 
as amended. In this connection encouragement and 
assistance should be given to those states that have 
not yet done so to establish Police Officer Standards and 
Training Commissions (now established in about 35 
states) and to set mandatory basic police training 
standards (now mandatory in about 25 states). 

— Manpower Development Assistance assumes, all purely 
manpower development and training functions presently 
being carried on by the program divisions of the 
present Office of Law Enforcement Programs for 
carrying out its training function. MDA should main- 
tain a close liaison with the Technical Division of 
OCJA for advice and guidance with regard to the 
various substantive areas in the field of law enforcement. 

Concern has been expressed over the extent of abuse of 
the loan program — that is, the awarding of loans to students 
who do not intend to enter the law enforcement field 
but might be using the loan program as a way of financing 
their higher education. It is ho; *H that by limiting eligi- 
bility for LEEP funds to institutions with approved asso- 
ciate, baccalaureate and graduate degree programs in 
criminal justice, starting with the 1972-73 academic year, 
and by closer scrutin/ and monitoring by the regional offices, 
and a markedly strengthening audit function throughout 
LEAA, this abuse will be greatly curtailed. 

— The billing and collection procedures be assumed by 
ths newlv proposed Office of Operations Support. 

Regional Offices: The Task Force recommends that the 
responsibility and authority vested in the Regional Offices 
be substantially increased and that the staff capability in 
the regions be similarly expanded and structured in order 
that those offices may function fully as LEAA offices. 

The Task Force finds support -for decentralization in 
Presidential policy, in the law governing LEAA, and in 
pragmatic and program terms. We also (^raw attention to 
the recent study of the OLEP Regional Offices conducted 
by the Management Planning and Review Division and to 
the OLEP memorandum of April 21 regarding "Regional 
Office Staffing Patterns." Both the study and the memo- 
randum support the major thrust of our own conclusions 
and recommendations. 

Most certainly the Presidential Directives in 1969 estab- 
lishing common regional boundaries and regional office 
locations, the recommendations of the Federal Assistance 
Review Committee (FAR), and the proposed Law Enforce- 
ment Revenue Sharing Act of 1971 all carr>' the message 
of placing responsibility with state and local units of 
government and with delegating operational decision-making 
powers to those severaL field officials who are in direct 
contact with state and community problems. 

The Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1968 specifically recognizes that "crime is essentially a local 
problem that must be dealt with by state and local govern- 
ments if it is to control eflfectively." The funding package 
for that Act, especially the block grant concept, clearly 
places major responsibility on the states and logic then 



defines the "central Federal role largely in terms of support 
and assistance rather than control. 

Finally, state and local problems and the >state and local 
capacity and willingness to deal with those problems vary 
significantly. To be effective, the LEAA program must be 
able to respond to those variations, to draw upon the 
strengths and to shore up the weaknesses. Flexibility of 
response depends greatly on an intimate knowledge of the 
local and state scene and this kind of understanding can- 
not be developed in Washington, D.C. It can and must be 
developed in the field. 

In its review of the central and regional office operations, 
the Task Force has found considerable evidence of multiple 
and duplicate reviews of plans and grants and imposition 
of detailed requirements, particularly on discretionary grants, 
which create immense seasonal workload burdens on both 
central and regional offices. This has left little time for the 
very essential tasks of long range planning, establishing 
goals and priorities, providing service, support and informa- 
tion. The flow has been to Washington and not frorn 
Washington and the Task Force believes this to be directly 
contrary to the interests of this Administration, this legisla- 
tion, and this program. 

The following recommendations deal with the range of 
responsibility and authority that • the Task Force believes 
should be vested in the Regional Office and the type and 
numbers of staff necessary to carry out those responsibilities. 
Attached also is a "model" organization chart for a regional 
office which the TasV Force recognizes can be modified 
and tailored to fit unique regional needs and available 
manpower. 

The Task Force recommends: 

1. That the Regional Offices be delegated final review 
authority for 

a. Planning grants 

b. Action grants 

c. Discretionary grants as allocated 

d. Part E grants 

This recommendation would place review and approval 
authority at the level where the knowledge of the needs 
and problems of individual states is most complete. It 
would increase the opportunity for regional offices to 
influence plan and program development by adding muscle 
to their powers of persuasion. It will substantially reduce 
duplication of effort by LEAA staff and contribute to 
reduction in the time lag in fund delivery. 

General policy guidance will come from the central staff 
to insure proper coordination of regional efforts. The central 
office will also concern itself with new programs, appeals, 
regional office performance evaluation, priorities and pro- 
gram objectives, providing the states with fund estimates 
on which to plan and evaluation of total program impact. 

The regional offices will handle all project development, 
processing, monitoring, review for statutory compliance and 
final plan and grant approval. 

2. That there should be an active technical assistance 
capacity in offices. 

Part of the original rationale for the establishment of 
regional offices was to permit technical assistance needs 
to be administered on an ongoing basis in close coordination 
with state and local officials. It was recognized that LEAA 
would retain a small cadre of leading experts in various 
substantive areas working from Washington primarily in 
the areas of (a) defining technical assistance goals and 
reform standards, ( b ) developing manuals, models and 
program designs, (c) developing training and workshop 
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programs, and (d) developing consultation programs in- 
eluding the selection and identification of qualified con- 
sultants to provide technical assistance in ^Wcu areas. The 
Regional Offices were to be the direct contacts to state and 
local governments on such matters, providing ongoing 
counsel and information dissemination, executing technical 
assistance agreements, and providing individualized technical 
assistance in response to specific requests from state and 
local units of government. 

The Task Force believes this original coneept was sound 
and argues for its implementation as rapidly as possible. 
It finds that the accrual of control on plan and grant 
approval in the central program divisions has so far pro- 
hibited both the central office and regional offices from 
functioning as intended in the technical assistance area. 
The provision of such assistance directly in the pre- 
application stage, for example, should contribute greatly 
to the improvement of plan design and application. To 
provide such assistance demands a tcehnical assistance- 
capacity on-site and with a clearly defined mission. 

3. That the administrative authority of the Regional 
Office be l)roadened to include full responsibility for: 

(a) All general housekeeping functions 

(b) Procurement from GSA sources 

(c) Administration of an imprest fund 

(d) Initiation of personnel actions 

(e) Preparation of regional budget material 

(f) Control of regional funds 

.\ suggested organizational pattern for a regional oflicc 
is appended to this report. The responsibilities of-the several 
divisions would be as follows: 

Office of the Regional Director 

a. Represent the Administration within his region with 
particular emphasis on relationships with the execu- 
tive and legislative leadership on the several states in 
the region. 

b. Plan, organize, direct and control all regional activities. 
Administrative Division 

a. Provide all administrative and clerical support to the 
regional office. 

b. Provide all LEAA regional office internal fiscal services. 
Operations Division 

.State Representatives: 

a. Serve as direct contact for assigned states on all LEAA 
programs. 

b. Review, analyze and make recommendations to the 
Regional Director on state plans and all planning, 
action, discretionary and Part E grant requests as 
well as LEEP fund allocations. 

c. Monitor SPA and LEEP activities. 
Grants Managers: 

a. Provide assistance to state and local government in 
the fiscal area. 

b. Evaluate state and local fiscal operations. 

c. Review and evaluate fiscal operations of discretio:*ary 
grant recipients. 

d. Monitor discretionary grant recipients. 
Technical Assistance Division 

a. Provide technical assistance to requesting organiza- 
tions within the region. 

b. Recommend referral to the central office of technical 



assistance problenjs beyond the capability of the 
Regional Offices, 
c. Assist in the evaluation and monitoring of planning, 
action, discretionary and LEEP grant requests. 

PROGRAMS AND ACTIVITIES 

The following sections present information on pro- 
gram goals and priorities for each of the five OLEP 
Program Divisions (Police, Courts, Corrections, Civil 
Disordeis and Organixed Crime). 

In each section dealing with a program area, some 
e.xamples of FY 1971 activities also are given. These 
ai.^ not meant to be exhaustive, but rather to highlight 
the range and nature of activities in that program 
area. A complete listing of all discretionary grant 
funding in all areas is Ix-^und in the Appendi.x to this 
volume. 

Following innnediately is a description of one pro- 
gram that cuts across the lines of all other program 
areas. It is the Big City Program effort and is pre- 
sented heie because it docs not fit categorically into 
any of the five Program Divisions. 

BIG CITY PROGRAMS 

The objective of this program is to emphasixe and 
ofTer supplemental support for projects directly ad- 
diessing law enforcement and crime control needs of 
the nation*s large cities and urban counties where high 
crime incidence and law enforcement problems pres- 
ent the most difficult challenges. The discretionary 
fund allocation to support this program allowed up to 
?25 million for grants in FY 1971. 

Scope. Projects submitted for support encompassed 
any phase of law enforcement or crime control activ- 
ity, within the major project areas set forth below: 

(1) Inipioved police services and operations (in- 
cluding police community lelations) ; 

(2) Juvenile delinquency prevention and control 
programs; 

(3) Improved court operations: 

(4) Narcotics and dangerous drug programs; 

(5) Jail and community or county correctional pro- 
grams ; 

(6) Organized crime programs; and 

(7) Citywidc coordinating or planning councils of 
connnissions. 

Only projects which are directly related to the 
criminal justice system were supported. Projects en- 
compassing more than one area or cross-disciplinary 
efTorts in any single area were acceptable. Projects 
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contemplating equipment or construction investments 
of more than one«half of requested federal funds ordi- 
narily were not approved without special justification. 
Support was extended for programs within the 
specified categories which sought to test, implement, 
or develop new approaches and techniques for law en- 
forcement and crime prevention or control within the 
affected city or county. 

Eligible units. The following government units were 
eligible : 

(1) The nation's 64 largest cities^ i.e., 'those with 
populations in excess of 200,000; 

(2) The nation's largest counties^ i.e., those with 
populations in excess of 350^000 and total criminal 
justice budgets of at least $4 million; 

(3) Model Cities of more than 50,000 population 
(not within ^he foregoing categories) whose over-all 
plans have been submitted to and approved under the 
Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan Development 
Act of 1966 and thus qualified for Model Cities action 
(supplememal) funds; 

(4) "High crime" cities of more than 75,000 popu- 
lation (not within the foregoing categories) defined as 
cities with metropolitan area crime indexes, based on 
the FBI 1969 Uniform Crime Reports, of more than 
3.000 known offenses per 100,000 population; 

(5) l*he largest city in each state without an eligi- 
ble city in any of the foregoing categories; 

(6) Cities or counties not eligible in the foregoing 
categories with special crime problems (university lo- 
cales, vacation areas, sites of unusual citizen unrest, 
disaster, or other acute law enforcement/crime stress) , 

All listed cities or counties did not automatically re- 
ceive grants. While the funding allocation was estab- 
lished at a level sufficient to permit awards for most 
eligible units if suitable projects and applications were 
developed, only meritorious and well designed pro- 
grams were supported. 

Application for and award of a grant under this 
program did not preclude the grantee or any benefici- 
ary or participating agency from qualifying for funds 
under other disci etionary programs. 

Model Cities plans. Crime and delinquency compo- 
nents of Model Cities plans which fall within the pro- 
ject categories of this discretionary program were en- 
couraged for inclusion in submissions to LEAA, either 
as part of, or the dominant element in, the total dis- 
cretionary funds project. In the case of communities 
eligible only as Model Cities, the projects submitted 
had to be predominantly a Model Cities related effort. 



Model Cities supplemental funds, if available to the 
applicant for this purpose, could be used to help fur- 
nish the required grantee contribution applicable to 
LEAA action projects (generally a minimum of 25 
percent of total project costs). 

State plan coordination. Three requirements for in- 
tegration of this program with state law enforcement 
plans and local program efforts under the' Act were 
prescribed, SPAs were asked to confirm, by attach- 
ment to the grant application that: 

( 1 ) .The proposed project is not inconsistent with 
the state's comprehensive law enforcement plan, or 
relevant regional or local components, and will be in- 
tegrated or incorporated in the roster of action pro- 
grams identified in the state plan; 

(2) The SPA is willing to accept the grant from 
LEAA and then fund the project through subgrant to 
the administering city or other unit of government in 
accordance with the terms of the grant proposal; 

(3) State action grant allocations to the participat- 
ing city, county or to their metropolitan area, plan- 
ning region or adjacent units, would not be reduced 
by virtue of the supplemental aid extended under this 
program, 

LEAA assistance, LEAA Regional Offices provided 
general advice and guidance on project development 
and application submission. They served as "lead 
units'* for processing of applications submitted within 
their respective regions, i,e,. Regional Offices provided 
major technical assistance in constructing projects, 
monitored progress of project and evaluated outcome 
of project to see if project goals were met. LEAA 
technical assistance division personnel from Regional 
Offices and from the Program Divisions in Washing- 
ton were available to provide substantive guidance on 
project submissions. 

Since these grants were sponsored by the 7 Regional 
Offices, those offices played a major role in determin- 
ing the types of programs funded in these areas. Some 
of the Big City/County discretionary grant programs 
funded in 1971 are described in the following regional 
reports: 

Juvenile court masters. Region II (Philadelphia) re- 
ported a grant (71-DF-696, $1!>0,000) to help Balti- 
more Juvenile Services meet its goal of providing 
much needed ser\'ices in an emergency situation cre- 
ated by a change in the law. Due to a recent Federal 
court ruling, jurisdiction of the local juvenile court 
was expanded consistent with statewide legislation to 
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include 17 and 18 year olds. in the juvenile offender 
age group. As a result, an estimated additional 6,000 
delinquency petitions and 1,000 non-delinquent peti- 
tions will be added each year to the Baltimore City 
Juvenile Court caseload. 

To meet this need for additional services, four more 
Juvenile Masters were hired and trained. Also hired to 
assist the Masters were an additional psychiatrist, psy- 
chologist, psychiatric social worker and resident nurse 
assigned to the court in-take screening unit. Also 
planned for the project is the contribution '"f addi- 
tional State's Attorneys to guarantee the prompt and 
efficient presentation of delinquency petitions and to 
provide a cadre of court security officers to maintain 
order and discipline within the Juvenile Court. 

Evaluation of the program will not only assess the 
project's impact on the Juvenile Court backlog and 
delay but also determine the extent to which each ju- 
venile case receives more individualized consideration 
and improved disposition alternatives. 

Drug addict program. A program entitled "Demon- 
stration Out-Patient Evaluation and Rehabilitation 
Program for Drug Addicts and Users" (71-DF-742, 
$150,000), funded in May 1971, is expected to be one 
of the best programs in Region III (Atlanta). This 
project enables the Consolidated City of Jacksonville, 
Florida to provide a comprehensive drug treatment 
and Rehabilitation program for approximately 700 
drug addicts and users during a 1-year period. 

The objectives of this program are to reduce drug 
addiction, drug abuse and drug use, and to reduce 
drug related crimes. Secondary objectives include solv- 
ing psychosocial problems and offering preventive 
medical services. 

The primary methods of achieving these objectives 
are group therapy, medical treatment and detoxifica- 
tion, drug outreach, psychiatric consultation^ and if 
necessary, referral to other agencies including the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, National Institute of 
Mental Health, Child Guidance, Family Consultation 
Services^ Vocational Rehabilitation and the State 
Drug Abuse Council. 

Since drug abuse appears to be symptomatic of a 
breakdown in an individual's ability to communicate, 
this program is geared at improving communication, 
the ability to relate to others and the development and 
redefinition of individual value systems. 

The Looking Glass. Region IV (Chicago) reports 
that the "Looking Glass" (71-DF-657, $31,110), a 
counseling service for runaways, has been a highly 



effective project. Operating since January 15, 1970, 
volunteers have assisted more than 200 youths. The 
program was so successful that LEAA not only contin- 
ued funding but also decided to expand its services. 
This project served to expand the volunteer program 
by providing professional direction and establishing 
the "Looking Glass" as a licensed outpatient treat- 
ment facility within the Travelers Aid Society of Met- 
ropolitan Chicago. The facility provides immediate 
counseling and referrals to appropriate city agencies 
through which youths can receive temporary housing, 
immediate medical care and legal services. 

Project staff and volunteers received in-service in- 
struction through a series of training seminars which 
were conducted by Travelers Aid Personnel and com- 
munity professionals. Volunteers under guidance of 
professional staff were assigned walk-in or telephone 
cases and were held accountable through case record- 
ings submitted to the executive director, project direc- 
tor and immediate staff. 

Evaluation of the project is assessed by the case re- 
cordings, weekly data sheets whicli indicate the vol- 
ume of intake, the follow-through on appointments, 
the number of returns, the number of referrals and a 
follow-up with cooperating agencies on the outcome 
of cases referred to them. 

Texas task force. Region V (Dallas) reports that this 
project (71-DF-5G6; $146,940) has proven to be one 
of the most effective programs undertaken in FY 
1971. The funds provided for the training of 27 men 
to work as a team or as several teams to suppress criti- 
cal increases in any major crime, particularly robbery, 
burglary, auto theft, narcotic activity and possession of 
unlawful weapons. The Task Force provided a means 
of saturating any given area Z'^d expediting a solution 
to a problem of major crime. 

Since the San Antonio Police Department was criti- 
cally undermanned, it could not mount such an offen- 
sive without seriously affecting the normal policing of 
the city. The selections for the Task Force were made 
frpm 180 patrolmen and 20 supervisors who work two 
7-hour shifts per month. Since these men often had 
other off-duty employment^ they wire perfect choices 
for the project. 

The project training they received included instruct 
tion from the District Attorney in the laws of evidence 
and presentation of evidence in court. Success of the 
project may be seen in local press coverage of the 
many task force crime arrests since implementation of 
the project. 
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Police 



The Police Program Division saw its basic mission 
to be eflfecting change within the criminal justice field 
by improving the capability of police better to assure 
tranquility and justice. 

It identified four major areas of efforts : 

( 1 ) Improving human resources, including recruit- 
ment, selection, evaluation, development and working 
conditions of police practitionei's; 

(2) Improving other resources, including providing 
more adequate tools and facilities for transportation, 
communications, infonnation handling and scientific 
analysis and developing and evaluating new tools; 

(3) Improving relationships, including those be- 
tween police and other elements of the criminal jus- 
tice system (prosecutors, courts and corrections) and 
those between the police and the public ; 

(4) Improving operations and management, espe- 
cially in efforts to cope with serious crime problems. 

The Division attempted in this efi'ort to marshal re- 
sources from LEA A funds and services, from SPA re- 
sources, from local agency resources, from private 
funds, from citizen groups and from related govern- 
mental agencies at all levels. 

The Division used four techniques in carrying out 
its mission: it provided SPAs with guidelines for allo- 
cating their block grants; it utilized discretionary 
funds; it provided technical assistance; and it worked 
with other resources including other governmental 
agencies and private groups. Technical assistance in- 
cluded the production of publications, conferences 
and training sessions and such services as on-site con- 
sultant services. 

Discretionary funds were used to support projects 
in such diverse areas as recruitment of bomb disposal 
specialists and systems analysts; employing psychiatric 
consultants to advise local police departments on 
selection of new personnel and evaluation criteria for 
promotion; career development programs; regional 
crime laboratories; sophisticated forensic equipment; 
feasibility studies of merging various police jurisdic- 
tions; family crisis intervention units; evidence techni- 
•cians; and policing of public or low-income housing. 

BOMBS 

Improvised bombs were used in FY 1971 by terror- 
ists from the right and left extremes of the political 



spectrum. These home made — but in many cases so- 
phisticated — explosive and incendiary devices resulted 
in the loss of 15 lives, the injury of 171 persons and 
the destruction of approximately $10.1 million in 
public and private pioperty in FY 1971. 

Police and public safety officials found the most 
dangerous aspect in these devices to be the sophisti- 
cated fusing mechanism. The danger to officers was 
increased by the use of fuses which detonate the 
device when it is picked up, moved or the fuse itself is 
touched during dismantling. 

Officials also found fuses which were apparently 
constricted by ex-servicemen. Examples included 
fuses which activate at certain temperatures, by air 
pressure or by radio. 

Training. LEAA, following a March 25, 1970, direc- 
tive from President Nixon, addressed this threat by as- 
sisting a program of training ordnance disposal tech- 
nicians and information dissemination. 
The training program, the most comprehensive of 




Members of a bomb disposal squad in Minnesota, supported 
by an LEAA discretionary grant, prepare to destroy explo- 
sives. Photo courtesy of Minnesota Department of Public 
Safety. 
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its kind in tlie country, is run by the U.S. Army at the 
Redstone Arsenal at Huntsville, Alabama. The three- 
week course is taught by Army personnel who have 
wide experience in foreign and domestic ordnance. 

In FY 1971, 460 public safety and law enforcement 
personnel were trained in explosive device disposal. 
These personnel were selected for the course by their 
local agencies to become ordnance disposal techni- 
cians. 

Upon completion of the course they are competent 
to deal safely and eflfectively with various types of ex- 
plosive devices. 

While LEAA has final approval of those who at- 
tend the course, the training is coordinated by the 
Mississippi Division of Law Enforcement Assistance. 
This includes the scheduling of classes, invitations to 
public safety agencies to attend, initial screening of 
applicants and providing information on travel and 
living accommodations. 

Bomb Data Center. Agencies with ordnance disposal 
technicians are continually provided with new infor- 
mation through the LEAA-supported National Bomb 
Data Center located in Gaithersburg, Maryland. 

The Center, which is operated by the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police through a contract 
with LEAA^ provides information through the devel- 
opment, publication and dissemination of: 

(1) Periodic technical bulletins which contain de- 
tailed narrative and diagramatic information of the 
components of improvised explosive device mecha- 
nisms along with recommended procedures for the 
disarmament of the devices; 

(2) Monthly summary reports which contain nu- 
merical breakdowns by geographic region and popula- 
tion group of incidents, casualties, damage, explosive 
and incendiary devices used, and classification of 
bombing incidents by known or suspected motive or 
intent; and 

(3) Procedural bulletins that suggest the proper res- 
ponse and course of action in a bomb incident situa- 
tion, security measures to prevent bomb assaults on 
various public and private installations, and the 
course for development of bomb incident policy and 
procedures. 

REGIONAL CRIME 
LABORATORIES 

LEAA is addressing the need for crime laboratories 
throughout the country. The basic approach is to 
avoid duplication and provide multiple analytic serv- 



ices by developing regional crime laboratories serving 
all surrounding law enforcement agencies. 

These new facilities provided many agencies — some 
for the first time — with the means to identify, evaluate 
and preserve evidence to assure its admissibility in 
court. 

Experience indicates that law enforcement agencies 
more than 50 miles from a crime laboratory tend not 
to find it useful. That distance is too far to justify the 
expense and man hours needed to take evidence to t!ie 
laboratory for analysis. Regional crime laboratories 
are being developed to meet that problem. 

The regional crime laboratory approach also should 
impact on another problem: the inability of existing 
single-mission laboratories to give across-the-board as- 
sistance to law enforcement agencies. A narcotics lab- 
oratory, for example, cannot provide ballistics testing, 
fingerprint assistance or chemical data. 

The program calls for locating regional crime labo- 
ratories on college campuses in hopes, partly, of en- 
hancing recruitment of professionals and technicians 
by providing them with an academic setting. 

One such combined laboratory-campus facility is 
the Miami Valley Regional Crime Laboratory in Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

The City of Dayton realized the need for such a fa- 
cility and requested Federal support for such a labora- 
tory. On August 18, 1970, the funding of a central 
laboratory was announced. On January 8, 1971, the 
Ohio Department of Urban AflTairs announced that 
funding of a companion lequest for mob'le evidence 
equipment and training of evidence technicians had 
been approved. 

The crime laboratory is situated on the Sinclair 
Community College campus and serves the needs of 
Dayton ar.d 29 other police departments. It also serves 
needs of criminology courses which are supplying the 
area with qualified personnel in the criminal justice 
field. 

NARCOTICS AND DRUG 
PROGRAMS 

LEAA supports several efi'orts in the field of nar- 
cotic addiction and drug abuse. The apparent close 
relationship of those problems to the crime problem 
generally makes LEAA participation in this field de- 
sirable and necessary. 

The program includes assistance for local law en- 
forcement agencies through funding of increased in- 
vestigative and apprehension capabilities. It also in-, 
eludes some research and some drug abuse prevention 
and rehabilitation efforts. 
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Education. LEAA funds a drug abuse prevention 
program in the Washington, D.C. area aimed at edu- 
cating youths about the basic motives for using drugs, 
including the desire to escape from emotional prob- 
lems. The program involves 500 11th graders in sub- 
urban Maryland who are taught by 1 1 certified teach- 
ers who have received training. 

Youth Centers. A large number of jurisdictions are 
experimenting with various kinds of centers where a 
variety of services are offered to youths. One such pro- 
gram using LEAA funds is that operated by the 
Travis County (Texas) Juvenile Court and Austin 
Child Guidance Center. The activities at this center 
include the following: 

(1) Outpatient therapy, including voluntary walk- 
in referral and crisis services and outpatient therapy 
after hospitalization; 

(2) Temporary inpatient therapy located at the 
county's detention facility; 

(3) Inpatient therapy of a more prolonged and in- 
tensive nature located at the Austin State Hospital; 

(4) School discussion groups; and 

(5) An outreach program which will involve an in- 



digenous worker to circulate in tlie more disadvan- 
taged areas and do case finding. 

New Jersey project. LEAA is supporting a project in 
New Jersey that is developing a statewide, coordinated 
approach to narcotic and drug trafficking. This .pro- 
gram covers five areas of the .^tate and integrates an 
enforcement effort with training. It has established an 
improved system for coordinating enforcement activi- 
ties between Federal, state and local authorities and 
has allowed appropriate evaluation of efforts and a 
sound structure for innovations. 
The four goals of the program are : 

( 1 ) An increased effort in training narcotic enforce- 
ment officers in the techniques of this investigative 
speciality. 

(2) An. improved system for coordinating enforce- 
ment activity between Federal, state and local authori- 
ties. 

(3) An increased commitment on the part of gov- 
ernment leaders in terms of manpower for narcotics 
enforcement. 

(4) A focusing of enforcement on the elements of 
illicit drugs and narcotic supply, with special emphasis 
on the importer, wholesaler and street seller. 



Courts, Prosecution and Defense 



The primary thrust of the FY 1971 activities of the 
Courts, Prosecution and Defense (CPD) Program Di- 
vision was toward improved organization and man- 
agement of CPD agencies. That effort utilized modern 
business equipment and techniques, including comput- 
ers, and the development of basic organizational 
norms, especially in defense services and in post-con- 
viction remedies. 

The Division saw its basic task to be the provision 
of efficient machinery and the creation of new meth- 
ods for dispensing the new standards of due process of 
law enunciated by courts during the 1960s. 

The Division articulated its goals as follows: (1) in- 
volve the judiciary, prosecutors and the bar in the 
LEAA program; (2) improve state planning for 
CPD; (3) stimulate improvement in the organization 
and management of the courts; (4) stimulate im- 
provement in the organization and management of 
the prosecution function; (5) stimulate the develop- 
ment of statewide systems for providing defense serv- 
ices; (6) encourage consolidation of courts, prosecu- 
tors' offices and defender services; (7) develop objec- 
tive standards for the operation of courts, prosecution 



offices and defender services; (8) encourage adoption 
of American Bar Association (ABA) Standards for 
the Administration of Criminal Justice; and (9) eval- 
uate all CPD projects supported by OLEP funds and 
provide a clearinghouse function on such projects and 
other matters of interest to OPD agencies. 

Block grant spending was allocated in FY 1971 
mostly to court management and information systems. 
Other courts programs funded included code and pro- 
cedure revision, recognizance projects and bail reform, 
construction, judicial training, court transcription and 
other equipment and alternatives to prosecution. In 
the area of prosecution, block grant money funded 
programs in prosecution services (coordination, con- 
solidation, etc.) and prosecution training. In the area 
of defense, block grant money was used for defender 
services and defender training. 

Discretionary funds were used to support projects 
involving prosecution and defender- training, prosecu- 
tion technical assistance and coordination units, court 
management projects (the largest category), magis- 
trate training and law student internships. 

Technical assistance included provision of consult- 
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ants, workshops and production of handbooks and 
manuals. 



COURTS IMPROVEMENT 

The goal of LEAA support for courts improvement 
is an effective and efficient court system. While many 
improvements have been made in recent years, much 
remains to be done. Many court systems suffer from 
deferred maintenance — the putting off of updating 
administrative systems, introducing data processing 
and so on. 

National Conference, The emphasis on court im- 
provement was underscored by President Nixon and 
Chief Justice of the United States Warren E, Burger 
at»the LEAA-funded National Conference on the Ju- 
diciary held at Williamsburg, Virginia. 

The Conference was held on March 11-14, 1971, 
under the auspices of the Virginia Consortium on 
Law Enforcement and Crime Prevention in conjunc- 
tion with the Marshall Wythe School of Law of the 
College of William and Mary. About 500 state chief 
justices, state attorneys general, judges, court execu- 
tives and officials attended the Conference. 

The conferees made these recommendations: 

(1) A national center for state court judges should 
be established ; 

(2) States should examine the ABA Standards for 
Criminal Justice and take appropriate steps to imple- 
ment them ; 

(3) State judges should be appointed, not elected, 
to lengthy terms with judicial discipline commissions 
authorized to remove unfit judges; and 



(4) Mandatory retirement for judges should be 
adopted in all states. Conferees indicated that the age 
of 70 probably was the most appropriate. 

LEA.\ also sponsored a meeting of its own person- 
nel and SPA personnel who are involved in court re- 
form, 

This meeting at Aspen, Colorado, permitted an in- 
terchange of ideas, priorities and methods, as well as 
an jtfective comparison of the progress made by indi- 
v^idual states. 

Education, LEAA has approached court improve- 
ment through judicial education. Support went to the 
National College of State Trial Judges and the Ameri- 
can Academy of Judicial Education. 

Hundreds of judges of limited and general jurisdic- 
tion received LEAA supported training through the 
programs offered by these institutions. 

Management, In the field of court management and 
administration, LEAA support again went to the In- 
stitute for Court Management at the University of 
Denver in Denver, Colorado. 

The Institute is conducting a series of integrated 
court management studies in 10 major courts through- 
out the nation. The results of these management stud- 
ies will be developed into administrative standards 
and models for the benefit of other court systems. 

In addition, the Institute has graduated its second 
class of more than 50 new court executives who are 
trained to administer courts and free judges from 
.those dutiej. 

LEAA support also has been utilized to improve in- 
dividual court systems; to study state and local court 
systems; to hire court executives; to develop modern 




President Richard A/. Ntxon addresses the National Conference on the Judiciary 
in mUiamsburg, Virginia, Photo by Thomas L. Williams. 
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management and information systems; and to im- 
prove the operations of those courts. 

Prosecutors. A series of regional training seminars for 
prosecuting attorneys has been funded by LEAA 
under the auspices of the National District Attorneys 
Association, 

The National College for District Attorneys at the 
University of Houston in Houston, Texas, also was 
supported. 

The College completed its first sessions this past 
summer and trained nearly 200 prosecutors. Funding 
also has been provided to the National District Attor- 
neys Association to develop approximately 20 prose- 
cutive training and technical assistance units in as 
many states to improve coordination of services and to 
provide training for prosecutors. 

In addition, grants have been made to provide for 
internships for about 400 law students to work in 
prosecutor and public defender offices throughout the 
country. These internships are run as part-time pro- 
grams with academic credit during the school year in 
conjunction with law schools or as paid summer pro- 
grams. 

COURT MANAGEMENT 

This one-year project was funded in June 1970 
as a major effort to study the critical delay of justice 
as a result of overcrowded court dockets and inade- 
quate court administration. It is a response to Chief 
Justice Burger's call for the development of improved 
court management techniques to relieve judges of 
many administrative matters. 

A discretionary grant of $357,000 was made 
through the Governor's Council on Crime Control of 
the state of Colorado for the purpose of conducting at 
least 10 management studies of criminal courts 
throughout the United States. The funds were sub- 
granted to the Institute for Court Management 
(ICM), Denver, Colorado and the National College 
of State Trial Judges, Reno, Nevada. Those institutions 
are conducting the court studies covered by the grant, 
and also providing training for the personnel engaged 
in the studies, as well as a number of conferences and 
seminars of judges and court administrators to guide 
and integrate the studies. The results of these studies 
are being analyzed for the purpose of devising stand- 
ards and methodology applicable to court manage- 
ment problems across the country. 

Background. The Institute for Court Management 
was formed in January 1970 with a grant from the 
Ford Foundation. The Institute is providing system- 



atic court management training for court personnel 
and .for court administrators. 

The National College of State Trial Judges was 
formed by the Section of Judicial Administration in 
the early i960's, to provide a focus for continuing 
legal education for trial judges. It has substantial sup- 
port from the Fleischmann Foundation, whose funds 
must be spent in Nevada; accordingly, it is located in 
Reno. 

Program objective. The principal objective of the 
project is to develop the techniques and methods of 
modern management in the courts which exercise 
criminal jurisdiction. By combining a program for the 
development of court management personnel with a 
study program about court management problems, 
practical solutions are being developed and at the 
same time, made effective within operating court sys- 
tems. 

This project is predicated on the assumption that 
comprehensive long-range solutions to the problems of 
judicial administration in the criminal justice system 
cannot be found in an ad hoc, piecemeal way. This 
project is designed to develop the knowledge and o 
pertise required to meet the many and growing com* 
plex criminal justice and judicial administration prob- 
lems. It will do this in several ways. 

( 1 ) Design and testing of study and problem identi- 
fication methodology which will be adaptable to all 
jurisdictions. 

(2) Collection, analysis, and dissemination of infor- 
mation concerning judicial administration functions in 
the criminal justice system. 

(3) Training of specialists who v^'ill assume staff 
leadership positions in the criminal justice system and 
who will have analytical and innovative capability, as 
well as ability to implement improvements. 

(4) Development of a corps of specialists who can 
provide meaningful management consulting services 
to courts, judicial systems and court-related agencies 
involved in the criminal justice system; and 

(5) Development of solutions and alternatives to 
problems in the areas studied and provision of con- 
sultation and guidance in the phasing and implemen- 
tation of solutions. 

Results. This project both drew upon and contributed 
to the first 6-month course for court executive officers 
of the Institute for Court Management, the first oper- 
ative training program in judicial management in the 
United States. Its aim is to produce a number of man- 
agement surveys of a wide variety of courtr, both in 
greater depth and at less cost than would h:\ possible 
with individually funded studies, and at the same time 
to integrate this series of studies so as to produce 
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standards and methodology which can be used in all 
future studies. 

By niid- January 1971, the Institute's in-dei)th study 
l)rograni was fully underway. The definition of the 
areas of study was based in large measure on the court 
study work done by members of the first class of the 
Institute's court executive develoi)ment i)rogram. The 
grouj) evaluated the courts they studied during the in- 
ternshij) phase of the program. Among the subjects 
cited as needing immediate im])rovement were calen- 
dar management and records management. As a result, 
these subjects were made the twin themes of in-depth 
study activities for the period January to June 1971. 

Detailed comjjarative calendar studies are now 
being conducted in the following cities : Boston, Cleve- 
land, Denver, Detroit, Mouston and Minneai)olis. The 
objective in jjerforming a comjiarative analysis of var- 
ious caseflow and calendar management systems is to 
helj) define the essential ingredients of an effective s^^s- 
tem. The information gathered, when comjjared to 
similar data from other courts, should helj) develoj) 
generalizations about caseflow management which 
can be a])])lied to other courts to imjjrove their sys- 
tems. 

Another objective of the calendar studies is to de- 
veloj) a comi)lete and accurate understanding of the 
systems being studied in order to i)resent to each court 
sjjecific recommendations designed to improve case- 
flow management. 

On the criminal side, the project is concentrating 
on felony cases and the jjrogvess of such cases from ar- 
rest to referral to trial in the felony court. These early 
stages of a felony case are critical since they include 
.such important steps as determinations regarding bail, 
the assignment of counsel and the exact nature of the 
charge to be jjreferred. 

The Institute is beginning to utilize organization de- 
velopment techniques. These techniques have been 
developed in the business world and arc designed to 
bring about planned, managed change within an orga- 



nization. 

Since the studies are still in ])rogress, it is too early 
to discuss findings, conclusions and recommendations. 
However, with regard to methodology, a number of 
ai)i)roaches being utilized ai)pear i)roinising. For ex- 
ami)le, the use of a study manual to gather key infor- 
mation about the critical sub-systems within the court 
has jjroved to be an effective method of conducting a 
Reconnaissance'' of court ojjerations. The program 
has also been successful in develojMng data sheets 
which can be used by law or graduate students to 
gather needed information from court files. And it is 
perfecting ways of observing court processes so that 
the essential data is recorded in a systematic manner. 

In short, the study program is on schedule. Most of 
the data gathering is comi)lete. Processing and analysis 
of data and the formulation of findings, conclusions 
and recommendations are exjjected to be issued at the 
end of the grant period. 

Summary, This i)rojectJs the one to which the Courts 
Piogram Division has devoted the greatest time and 
efTort, and from which it hoped to realize the greatest 
benefits. The jjroject budget had undergone several 
revisions and the concejjts behind it had the full suj)- 
l)ort not only of the Courts Program Division, but also 
of the distinguished lawyers and judges who constitute 
the Board of the Institute for Court Management. 

Chief Judges of all the relevant courts have indi- 
cated their enthusiastic sui)i)ort for the project. 

Tile Institute also hoi)es to produce, from this 
grant, a workable mcdiodology for court management 
studies. That is the unique advantage of having sev- 
eral studies i)crfonned simultaneously by the same 
group. 

This national i)roject ai)j)ears to be providing a 
well-i)lanned and coordinated aj)]) roach to provide a 
means to imjjrove court management which, in turn, 
will .increase the efficiency and determination of jus- 
Uce in the criminal process. 



Corrections 



In no other area has LEAA tried to co.ivince states 
of the need for reform more than in the area of 
corrections. Many states have been highly responsive 
to this urging, and have themselves led the way. And 
with the establishment of Part E programs, following 
the enactment of the Onmibus Crime Control Act of 
1970, a new thrust should be added to this area. 



The Corrections Program Division set as its major 
priorities in FY 1971 improvement in: (1) juvenile 
and youth corrections programs; (2) adult i)robation 
and parole; (3) jails; and (4) prisons and major insti- 
tutions. 

The Division set as its goals: (1) improvement of 
state planning processes for corrections; (2) upgrad- 
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ing probation services; (3) stimulating recruitn^ent of 
qualified correctional personnel; (4) stimulating im- 
provement of jail and institutional rehabilitation pro- 
grams; (5) developing standards for operation of 
correctional programs; and (6) evaluating all types of 
projects funded under block and discretionary grants. 

Block grant funds were used by states for communi- 
ty-based programs (halfway houses, group homes, 
court diversion projects, volunteers, etc.), with more 
than a third of all block grants funds for corrections 
being allocated in this '^rea. Prison programs improve- 
ments and personnel training, construction of new fa- 
cilities and improvements in probation and parole fol- 
lowed in that order with smaller amounts going to re- 
search and improvements in jails. 

Discretionary funds were allocated first to improve- 
ments in probation and parole services, and in lesser 
amounts to planning of regional and local correctional 
facilities, to community-based programs, to institu- 
tional program innovations, and in relatively small 
amounts to recruitment of correctional personnel, to 
feasibility studies of multi-state arrangements for care 
and treatment of special types of offenders and to 
multi-state training of correctional administrators and 
agency trainers. 

The Division allocated its technical assistance funds 
to contracts for consultant services; to the develop- 
ment of architectural plans for new institutions; to de- 
velopment of manuals on halfway houses, volunteer 
programs, work release programs and other subjects; 
to regional workshops; to evaluation projects; and to 
projects involving court diversion, halfway houses, 
work release and volunteers in corrections programs. 

Correctional support. The 1971 amendments (Part 
E) to the Act established a new, specially-funded pro- 
gram of grant support for correctional institutions, fa- 
cilities and programs. Fifty percent of the appropria- 
tion will be distributed to the states through block 
grants and 50 percent may be granted by LEAA at its 
discretion to SPAs or units of general local govern- 
ment. These block grant and discretionary grant 
awards may provide Federal funding up to 75 percent 
of the cost of the programs. 

The new program will address all aspects of correc- 
tions—adult and juvenile — probation, parole, commu- 
nity and institutional programs and facilities. Within 
this framework, LEAA will continue to give emphasis 
and priority to probation and parole improvement 
and community-based programs. 

JUVENILE CORRECTIONS 

The emphasis of juvenile delinquency programs has 



been on community-based treatment through such 
means as youth service bureaus, group homes and 
court diversion projects. Every effort is being made to 
keep the child in the community and out of the insti- 
tution. 

Ohio. In Cleveland, Ohio, $151,500 of LEAA funds 
has permitted the Cuyahoga County Juvenile Court to 
establish a program to divert juveniles from the crimi- 
nal justice system at the point of their earliest contact 
with the system. Approximately 450 juveniles are par- 
ticipating in the 1-year project. The goals are: (1) to 
divert a significant number of juveniles from the crim- 
inal justice system; (2) to provide satisfactory alterna- 
tives to adjudication and formal handling through the 
services of a number of existing community agencies; 
(3) significantly to expand the involvement with, and 
capabilities of community agencies in coordinated 
programming for the improved prevention and con- 
trol of delinquency and related problems; and (4) to 
evaluate professionally the programs undertaken. 

Nebraska. The Nebraska Division of Corrections was 
awarded $197,256 to expand its foster care program 
for delinquent youth. The 65 youths in foster homes 
at the time of the award was increased to 100. In ad- 
dition, 24 youths are being cared for in four foster 
group homes. One of the project's goals is to show that 
foster home care, in dealing with delinquent youth, 
can produce a satisfactory adjustment in community 
based homes making institi !onaI care unnecessary. 
The foster care that is being made available through 
the project is providing a valuable resource to the 
state's juvenile court judges, who had been commit- 
ting to state delinquency institutions a number of 
youths who do not necessarily need to be placed there 
but for whom there are not other placement possi- 
bilities. 

Texas. The Travis County Juvenile Court in Austin, 
Texas and the Austin Child Guidance Center estab- 
lished a program to curb the use of drugs by juveniles. 
The program, aided by a $52,470 grant from LEAA, 
consists of such activities as outpatient therapy includ- 
ing voluntary "walk-in," referral and crisis services 
and outpatient therapy after hospitalization; tempo- 
rary inpatient therapy in the County's detention facil- 
ity; inpatient theiapy of a more prolonged and inten- 
sive nature at the Austin State Hospital; school discus- 
sion groups; and an outreach program which involves 
a neighborhood worker who circulates in the more 
disadvantaged areas and does casefinding and acts as 
a consultant to the schools, neighborhood centers and 
other agencier. in these areas. 
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California. A unique LEAA project is the Fenner 
Canyon Probation Camp Vocational Training and 
Placement Program. The treatment center is located 
at Fenner Canyon Forestry Camp leased to the Los 
Angeles Probation Department. There is a community 
outstation located in Los Angeles. LEAA funds of 
$199,882 are being used primarily to support-the reha- 
bilitation component both at the camp and in the 
outstation. The treatment center will have a capacity 
of 100 youths, age 16-18; at the end of June 1971, 
287 had been admitted with a total of 150 "gradu- 
ates" (a successful 6-month stay). As of the end of 
June, 65 boys were still in the camp. During the 
youth's 6-month stay, he goes through an intensive 
program of self-exploration, vocational exploration 
and basic education. The vocational exploration cen- 
ters on the work sample technique enabling the youth 
to assess his own interests and abilities in a wide area 
of job clusters. After the 6-month period the youth is 
returned to the community to live with his parents or 
to other suitable residence. 

PRIVATE SECTOR PROGRAMS 

LEAA has addressed the matter of the ex-offender 
and has, sought ways of assisting the ex-ofTender in 
making a successful re-en tr)' into society. The goal 
here is to interrupt and break the cycle of conviction 
and incarceration. 

One focus of LEAA's program is job development 
(both in the institution and on-the-job) uni skill 
training. To carry out ihis progi-ani^ LEAA hai turned 
to private industry asking businesses to develop and 
operate projects which have four basic elements: Job 
commitments, the development of quality jobs, job 
training and basic education and the use of para-pro- 
fessionals. 

Job conunitments. Commitments are made by an in- 
dnstiy for specific positions to be filled by ofTenders. 
This means that the employer ofTering the position 
has become fully committed to the concept of hiring 
and supporting the ofTender as he goes through the 
difficult period of readjusting to society. It is impor- 
tant that the offender knows there is a definite job 
waiting for him. 

Quality jobs. Assurance is required that the positions 
obtained are quality jobs, jobs with a "career ladder," 
a job with clearly defined steps for advancement so 
that the offender knows the job offers upward mobili- 
ty — a job which pays him sufficiently so that he and 
his family may live decently and witli dignity. 



Again, it is important that the offender sees and can 
understand his goal, in this case that he can begin to 
advance within a .short enough time period so that he 
feels successful in his endeavor. He needs to see tliat 
he will be able to begin the upward movement in 
small but frequent steps which lead to a career. He 
needs a reward for his efforts; for many offenden; this 
will be the first positive experience he will have in and 
with society. 

Education. In order to prepare the offender for the 
job, job training and basic education are tailored as 
closely as possible to meet the specifications of each in- 
dividual job. The program preference is for on-the- 
job training. If that is not feasible, then training op- 
portunities developed under other manpower pro- 
grams are utilized. 

.Para-professionals. Using, para-professionals as case 
aides or job coaches is extremely important. The 
para-professional (who is often an ex-offender him- 
self) establishes a sound relationship with the of- 
fender, offering support during the entire job adjust- 
ment period. The para-professional, of course, has 
on-going contact with the project staff supervisors, 
and the job foreman or supervisor. Also, there is con- 
tinuing contact with the offender in his home and 
community. He gets together with the trainee both 
formally and informally in order to act as a catalytic 
agent for all aspects of the rehabilitative program. He 
is prepared to help the offender learn new ways of 
dealing with crises in his home, in his social or com- 
munity relationships, and on the job. 

Utah. The Utah Community Based Treatment Pro- 
gram, a $141,119 LEAA-supported program con- 
ducted by a large chemical company, has as its target 
population a select group of property offenders. The 
focus of the program is intensive treatment with low 
ratio caseloads to effect maximum support in job de- 
velopment, personal and social development to nfl'ect 
behavioral change. State probation officers supervise 
case aides who are themselves ex-offenders and arc 
responsible for daily contact with program partici- 
pants. The emphasis of the program is immediate em- 
ployment with upgrading and training. The program 
utilizec z wide range of state and community treat- 
ment resources to bring about personal adjustment 
and increase community responsibility. 

The project goal is to develop 150 to 200 jobs and 
supply 100 nian-years of treatment service to proba- 
tioners during the first year of operation. To date, 200 
jobs have been developed, 98 offenders have been 
served and 78 have been placed in jobs or in training 
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programs. Of the 78 placed, 3 liave been placed in 
college. Tliirteen of tlie original 98 were returned to 
custody witli the remainder scill in the program. 
New Jersey, Tlie Community Information and Refer- 
ral Ser\-ice, Incorporated, a private nonprofit corpora- 
tion, operating with $192,547 of LEAA support funds 
has established die Newark Defendants' Employment 
Project in New Jersey to divert arrested individuals 
from court prosecution by adjournment of the case for 
90 days and by releasing the individual to die recog- 
nizance of the Employment Projects Court Liaison 
Aide. The aide, who is a para-professional and in 
some cases an ex-convict, becomes familiar with rec- 
ords and background and begins working with the in- 
dividual and his family on a day-to-day basis, witli 
once-a-week counseling. 

At the same time a career development team begins 
vocational counseling, job development, and training 
and placement ser\'ices for the individual. Community 
resources are utilized for supportive ser\iccs. Depend- 
ing on the individual's adjustment to the program, 
any of three actions are taken after 90 dav-s: (1) Dis- 
missal of charges; (2) request for a second adjourn- 
ment to have more time to work with the individual : 
or (3) return to court for processing. 

After an intensive inter\ iew and consent by the pro- 
ject staff, the defendant, prosecutors office and the 
court, 80 defendants were enrolled for participation. 
Fifty-four were unemployed at enrollment, and 41 
were subsequendy placed on jobs or in training pro- 
grams. Of the 80 persons enrolled, 76 were charged 
witli indictable offenses. Ten participants had charges 
dbmissed. One hundred and twenty jobs have been 
developed for the participants of die program. 

North Carolina. The North Carolina Department of 
Local Affairs is using $184,984 in LEA.\ support 
funds v> sub-contract with a Chicago-based manage- 
ment firm to operate this project, which is a n.ulti- 
phase effort to improve the employment opportunities 
for offenders in North Carolina. 

At least 200 offenders are bein^ ser\ed. Guaranteed 
jobs have been obtained under contracts and pro- 
grams utilizing Department of Labor funds. The var- 
ious Department of Labor components insure that 
each offender in the program receives supportive ser\-- 
ices such as counseling, job coaching, medical and 
dental service, child care assistance, legal aid, social 
and welfare ser\*iccs and transportation. 

This program has generated great public attention 
and business support. In addition, it has done a great 
deal to foster greater cooperation among probation, 
parole and corrections. As of this date 500 jobs have 
been developed and 221 offenders have been placed. 



South Carolina. The South Carolina Department of 
Corrections received $300,069 from LEAA discretion- 
ary' funds for a far-ranging program to improve job 
opportunities for ex-offenders. The program includes 
job cojnspling for inmates prior to release, work re- 
lease, and a statewide campaign among businesses, in- 
dustry-, civic and trade organizations to locale jobs. 
The ultimate goal is to place 300 offenders in quality 
jobs in one year. 

This project will have as its goal a multi-phase ef- 
fort to improve the emplc^ nent opportunities in 
South Carolina for institutionalized offenders about to 
be returned to society. Tlie firrc phase of the program 
will provide pre-employment training for selected in- 
mates aimed at improving and refining their employ- 
ment potential. They will also be trained to utilize all 
available social, industrial, psychological, educational 
and vocational ser\-ices available in the community. 

A second segment of the program will involve a 
pilot job development approach aimed at emphasizing 
the need for good jobs for e.\-offenders in the private 
sector. Retention of the job and career advancement 
will be a primary concern in developing new employ- 
ment opportunities. Volunteer job coaching will assist 
the offender and his family during the transition from 
the pre-release or work release stage. Evaluation will 
be a strategic component of the program and will be 
conducted on an on-going ba>is. 

Review. Project review by the Advisor)' Council and 
self-study by the project staff as well as evaluative in- 
ter\-iews of project participants and employers will be 
the principal wa>3 in which the project will be evalu- 
ated. 

Impact. This project will have a significant impact on 
the field of corrections in South Carolina, and it is ex- 
pected to serve as a catah-st in accomplishing new and 
better methods of implementing and expanding the 
goal of meaningful employment for e.x-offenders. In 
view- of the comprehensiveness of die project plan, this 
program should ser\e as a model for correctional pro- 
grams throughout the nation. 

Rehabilitation. This project is significant because it 
approaches the total problem of rehabilitation. While 
die offender is receiving job training and psychologi- 
cal counseling during the 30 days prior to his release 
from detention, his family is also receiving consulta- 
tions .from program workers to prepare for the e.x-of- 
fender's return to the home and community. 
Funds. Although the project was initiated in the late 
spring, the first contract has been signed with die Na- 
tional Alliance of Businessmen ior 16 specific positions 
in Soudi Carolina industries with funds committed for 
special job related training, education, counseling, job 
coaching and other supportive services. 
Job bank. The Employment Service has trained the 
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project counselors to use the job bank (a statewide job 
availability network) and will give the project partici- 
pants first priority for job selection. The Alston Wilkes 
Society has committed and assigned volunteers to 
work as job coaches on a statewide basis. The Depart- 
ment of Labor has committed funds to test and evalu- 
ate all inmates coming into the program. 



Alanual. The project staff has written a training man- 
ual which will be used both by the program partici- 
pants and by project staff to facilitate the transition of 
inmates into society. The unique aspect of the project 
is that evcr>' released offender in the state of South 
Carolina will receive some benefit from the program 
such as testing, counseling, job placement, etc. 



Civil Disorders 



Few states, if any, have support capability in the 
civil disoiucrc area. Some large cities, with experience 
in handling riots or large disorders are somewhat bet- 
ter equipped and trained for this work. But generally, 
state governments lack both the manpower and exper- 
tise to provide local units of government with assist- 
ance when a" civil disorder occurs. 

The Civil Disorders Program Division addressed 
that situation in FY 19/1. It saw its goal to be helping 
State Planning Agencies (SPAs) to develop plans and 
technical assistance competency in detection, preven- 
tion and control of civil disorders. It sought to achieve 
that goal through training, technical assistance from 
the Division itself, conferences and staff support from 
Civil Disorder Technical Assistance Units which were 
developed with use of discretionar)- fund grants. 

The Division urged SPAs to adopt a basic approach 
to the problem — or the potential problem. It advised 
preparation of a comprehensive analj'sis of the prob- 
lem area, including a definition of problem potential 
and an evaluation of response capabilities in that par- 
ticular jurisdiction. It urged them to establish priori- 
ties first, then a program designed on the basis of 
those priorities and, finally, provision of appropriate 
support for that program. 

In awarding discretionary grants, the Division con- 
centrated on the Civil Disturbance Technical .Assist- 
ance Units at the state level; on the development of 
mutual aid compacts between local jurisdictions; on 
development of emergency communications sv'Stems; 
on development of Civil Disorder Prevention Units, 
working in such areas as police-community relations; 
on campus and school disorder prevention and control 
programs; on contingency planning for mass arrests, 
including court processing and detention; and on ex- 
perimental action research projects in civil disorders 
prcvenf»on, detection and control. The action research 
included work in tension measurement, conflict 
management or street-corner crisis resolution, use of 
indigenous crowd marshals, stress training, training 



for command personnel in street tactics and the use of 
exijerimental equipment. 

Specifically, the four major program objectives are: 

(1) To develop the capability of government and 
oublic and private agencies to respond to community 
conflict in a manner that will protect citizen rights: 

(2) To provide competent advice to various state- 
wide groups on methods by which violence can be 
prevented: 

(3) To provide means by which community action 
can be taken to avoid violence and eliminate the ne- 
cessity for police action during community conflicts: 
and 

(4) To insure that when police response is neces- 
sary, it will be the most effective possible within guide- 
lines developed by joint police and community action, 
and that such action makes the best use of available 
resources. 

SE.ADOC, The Division also continu i support of the 
Senior Officers Civil Disturbance Orientation Course 
(SEADOC) taught by the U.S. Army at Fort Gordon, 
Georgia. The Division identified a need for SE.\DOC 
training for officials fiom smaller police departments 
(50 to 150 members) in cities experiencing outbreaks 
of violence, particularly in the East. South and Mid- 
west. 

COMMUNITY ASSISTANCE 
GROUP 

Massachusetts. A grant was made to the Massachu- 
setts Department of Public Safety for a project em- 
phasizing prevention of conflicts through cominuiiity 
action. The grant was a discretionar)' grant 
(71-DF-487, S59,981) for 12 months. The major goal 
of the project is to provide technical assistance to local 
governments and public and private groups on avoid- 
ance of violence as the end result of conflicts and 
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crises. In addition, the project provides assistance in 
disorder response. The program is being carried out at 
the state level with coordination of efforts of a wide 
variety of groups and agencies concerned with the 
matter of conflict containment. 

The Commissioner of Public Safety formed a spe- 
cial group in his office consisting of civil specialists 
and State Police to operate the project. 

This special group is undertaking the following 
activities: 

(1) Develop a means for identifying potential crises 
and following them through to' their conclusion. 

(2) Establish a list of agencies that can assist in de- 
veloping alternatives to violence. 

(3) Coordinate statewide efl'orts while increasing 
the ability of local and state agencies to co itrol disor- 
ders. 

(4) Establish a crisis response capability among a 
wide range of public and private agencies as alt'^rna- 
tives to crisis control rather than deployment of law 
enforcement personnel. 

/?<7C%ro««f/. Massachusetts has a serious civil disorder 
potential which at times has resulted in widespread 
property damage. There is a great need for increased 
community involvement in the order maintenance 
process. Law enforcement actions must reflect com- 
munity desires. Both the private and public sectors 
must participate in planning for civil disorder preven- 
tieii and control. 

Aims. It is the aim of this project to assist law enforce- 
ment agencies within the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, government groups and community groups 
to respond to conflict. 

The fonnation of this conflict management capa- 
bility is an mportant part of the-Governor's Commit- 
tee on Law Enforcement and Administration of Jus- 
tice plan to create a statewide ability to prevent crises 
from becoming violent. 

The Commissioner of Public Safety will employ 
three specialists who will work as a team with three 
regular employees of the Department of Public Safety. 
These specialists will include one each in the areas of 
civil disorders, community organization, and inter- 
group relations. 



Survey. A comprehensive survey will be undertaken to 
identify major areas of possible disorder and to iden- 
tify the agencies which have responsibility for control. 
This work will be done in conjunction with other state 
agencies, such as the Massachusetts Commission 
Against Discrimination. There will be a review of 
present disorder plans and a reassessment of resources 
avrtilabie. Local Jurisdictions will be assisted in draw- 
ing up needed mutual aid plans, resources and equip- 
ment. A concentrated efl'ort will be made to initiate 
contacts among public agencies, minority groups, stu- 
dents and related segments of the population. The 
team will ofl'er technical assistance to communities 
upon request. Work will begin on development of res- 
ponse methodology through group meetings, confer- 
ences, and policy sessions. 

This capability is expected to become a permanent 
part of the Department of Public Safety programs. 

Michigan. A discretionary grant to the City of Ann 
.Arbor, Michigan, Police Department, establishes 
within that department a special community relations 
unit to work on the campus of the University of 
Michigan, composed of two young police officers with 
bachelor's degrees. 

Their main objective is to anticipate and evaluate 
civil disorder potential or to control small incidents of 
violence before they expand to major proportions. 
Their method of operation is through the establish- 
ment of lines of communication to the students. 

The officers work in plain clothes on campus, speak- 
ing upon request, attending meetings and advising on 
police policy and procedures. Their function is to be 
familiar with campus groups and persons, to assist 
those who wish to make orderly demonstrations and to 
coordinate related police a'-tivities, and to assist com- 
mand officers in decision making when disorderiy 
activity is threatened or unde/way. 

The grant, (71-DF-543, $27,402) provided one 
year funding for this project. Funds were granted to 
the Office of Criminal Justice Programs in Michigan, 
and sub-granted to the City of Ann Arbor. 

This grant is of unusual interest because it is one of 
a few in the nation to involve police in a preventive 
efl'ort on campus. 
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Organized Crime 

The Oi^anizcd Crime Program Division set forth program development and long-range planning ef- 
thefollowmg major goals for FY 1971 as the basis for forts. They are : * i> i 
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Instruction is video-taped at the Dade County (Florida) 
Public Safety Department's Organized Crime Training Pro- 
gram, funded by LEA A. Photo courtesy of Dade County 
Public Safety Department. 



(1) To develop a definitive description of the or- 
ganized crime problem in every state. 

(2) To develop general awareness among all seg- 
ments of the population of the nature of organized 
crime and its effects on the community. * 

(3) To contain, reduce and prevent organized 
crime activities by developing more effective intelli- 
gence, investigative and prosecutorial capabilities. 

(4) To develop, through critical evaluation, an 
effective approach to the organized crime problem at 
the state and local levels. 

MAJOR ACTIVITIES 

Infonnatton. Organized crime has been present in 
America for decades and has been the subject of nu- 
merous inquiries. Despite these facts, most citizens and 
many law enforcement officials remain uninformed as 
to the nature and extent of the problem. The first step 
in any effort to control organized crme must be an 
analysis and description of organized crime within the 
community. 

In addition to describing organized crime, efforts 
must be made "to determine the extent of the problem. 
To date, most information on organized crime has 
been prosecution oriented. Other measures are needed 
for planning, strategy development and evaluation. 
The research community — social scientists, econo- 
mists, market researchers — should use their skills and 
expertise to estimate the extent of illegal activities, de- 



fine sources of information and develop analytical 
tools. 

Planning. Because of the nature of organized crime, 
it has posed significant problems for those who seek to 
control and prevent it. The need for planning and 
coordination of all available resources to combat the 
problem is a pressing one. Duplication of effort and 
overlapping of functions must be avoided. One means 
for comprehensive planning and overall strategy de- 
velopment is the Organized Crime Prevention 
Council. The Council is appointed by the governor 
and is comprised of individuals within the state with 
particular expertise and knowledge in the prevention 
and control of organized crime. The Council studies 
the problem, determines goals, establishes action 
plans, coordinates the law enforcement efforts and 
monitors the status of organized crime on a continuing 
basis. 

Public involvement. A significant reason for organ- 
ized crime's success has been the public's lack of inter- 
est in or commitment to solving the problem. To con- 
tain the illegal activities and prevent the expansion of 
organized crime into the legitimate sphere, the public 
must be actively involved in the control effort. The 
business community should develop the means to pro- 
tect its members from penetration by organized crime. 
State legislatures can provide the legal tools needed 
for the investigation and prosecution of organized 
crime cases. Studies can be made of various govern- 
ment functions to assure that authority is being prop- 
erly exercised. Citizens should scrutinize public activi- 
ties to uncover and prevent official corruption. 

Intelligence. Knowledge is the key factor in any ef- 
fort against organized crime. The intelligence function 
should be aimed not only at the development of cases 
for prosecution but also at strategic planning. Intelli- 
gence should be coordinated at various levels, depend- 
ing upon the extent of the problem. A statewide intel- 
ligence capability should be developed with either a 
central repositor)' of data or a system for the exchange 
of intelligence throughout the state. Multi-state intel- 
ligence s)'Stems can provide comprehensive data-gath- 
ering networks and information analysis and dissemi- 
nation centers. Such a system eliminates jurisdictional 
barriers and pools law enforcement resources and 
strengths. 

Coordination. Coordination of law enforcement ef- 
forts may best be achieved through a "task force" 
combining investigators and attorneys. This approach 
may be used at both the state and local level. Another 
technique for the investigation of organized crime is 
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the State Investigation Commission. Such commissions 
are authorized to conduct hearings, compel testimony 
and confer immunity. Assistance to local units of gov- 
ernment can be provided through a "resource pool" of 
specialists and technical aids that are made available 
to local law enforcement agencies. 

Corruption. The corruption of public officials and 
criminal justice personnel is an integral part of the op- 
erations of organized criminals. Procedures must be 
established to investigate, detect and deal with corrup- 
tion in all public agencies. Weaknesses in the system 
and potential for corruption should be examined so 
that preventive steps— through legal reform or admin- 
istrative directive— can be taken. 

LEAA program. To assist state and local units of 
government in the design and implementation of 
effective programs in the above areas, LEAA has insti- 
tuted: 

(1) A series of regional Organized Crime training 
conferences. The fourth such conference was held in 
January 1971 in College Park, Maryland, with more 
than 300 persons attending. To date, nearly 900 
police, prosecutors, judges and criminal justice plan- 
ners have participated in these week-long sessions. 
The program will be continued under contractual 
services and it is e.xpected that seven 10-day regional 
conferences will be conducted. Each session will in- 
volve appro.ximately 200 criminal justice officials. 

(2) Orientation sessions for judges. LEAA has been 
working closely with various state judicial conferences 
since August 1970. The basic purpose is to familiarize 
jurists with the problems posed by organized crime. 
Nearly 1,000 judges have been reached through the 
LEAA regional conferences, the National Conference 
of -State Trial Judges, the Florida Conference of 
Circuit Court Judges, the Oklahoma Judicial Confer- 
ence and the Nebraska District Court Judges, Plans 
have already been made for participation in other ju- 
dicial conferences during the coming year. 

(3) Sponsorship of state and local law enforcement 
personnel in Federal training programs. Since Septem- 
ber of 1969, LEAA has funded state and local partici- 
pation in a 7-week course of study at the Internal ^Re- 
venue Service (IRS) Special Agent Basic School. The 
course is designed to develop capabilities in complex 
financial investigation. To date, more than 70 police 
officers have participated. In addition, a program has 
been developed with the Alcohol, Tobacco, and Fire- 
arms Division of IRS to provide specialized training 
for state and local law enforcement agencies. Among 
the areas included in the training program are: raids; 
searches and seizure; explosives and firearms; surveil- 
lance of premises; vehicles and persons; undercover 



techniques; interrogation; and the development of in- 
formers and evaluation of information. As a result of 
participation in the IRS program, the state of Michi- 
gan has designed and implemented its own school of 
financial investigatory techniques and IRS personnel 
are assisting in the development of the program. 

(4) Publication of a number of handbooks, manuals 
and other documents to assist criminal justice person- 
nel working in the area of organized crime. They in- 
clude: 

(a) Intelligence Manual. A comprehensive, 6- 
months study of the needs of an intelligence 
capability has been completed and a definitive 

. document prepared on the various aspects of an 
intelligence unit. 

(b) Police Guide on Organized Crime. A 
handbook for police officers that describes their 
role in developing information on organized 
crime. 

(c) The Role of State Organized Crime Pre- 
vention Councils. A publication describing the 
legislative background of the Council concept, 
the organization, composition, and functions of 
this important planning and coordinating device. 

(d) Sources of Information. A detailed de- 
scription for investigators of sources of data. 

(e) Planning for the Control and Prevention 
of Organized Crime. A document that sets forth 
goals and objectives for planning organized crime 
programs, 

(f) Organized Crime: The Need for Research 
and The Penetration Of Legitimate Business by 
Organized Crime: An Analysis. Published as part 
of a coordinated effort with the National Insti- 
tute of Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice. 

(g) An interagency agreement has been signed 
and the Tax Division of the Department of Jus- 
tice is developing a manual on the use of state re- 
venue statutes to combat organized crime. 

(5) A consultant ser\'ices program. A group of pri- 
vate and public consultants has been selected to pro- 
vide technical assistance in the organized crime area 
to state and local units of governments. Such assist- 
ance involves long-range planning, program develop- 
ment, project design, training or monitoring. All costs 
for the consultant's assistance are assumed by LEAA. 
Since the program began in January, 1971, 12 con- 
sultants have provided their services in a wide range 
of tasks and activities. 

Significant programs. Among the most significant 
programs funded in FY 1971 were: 

(1) The Knapp Commission. (71-DF-631, 
$215,037). The goals of this project are to: determine 
the nature of police corruption in New York City; as- 
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certain the relationship between organized crime and 
corrupt police officers; determine the effects of police 
corruption on the civilian population; create public 
awareness of the gravity of the problem; and recom- 
mend effective methods of controlling or eliminating 
police corruption. 

(2) The Pennsylvania Crime Commission. 
(71-DF-637, $263,395). An organized crime control 
unit was established to: develop a statewide organized 
crime intelligence center; furnish legal and technical 
assistance in the development and trial of organized 
crime cases; provide training; conduct research into 
the causes and effects of organized crime; develop 
measurements of effectiveness of organized crime con- 
trol programs; and develop recommendations for leg- 
islation and other reforms as may be necessary. 

New England. One of the most significant organized 
crime control programs underway during this year 
was the New England Organized Crime Intelligence 
System (NEOCIS). NEOCIS, the first coordinated, 
multi-state effort to combat organized crime in the 
United States, is designed to centralize the organized 
crime intelligence operations of the six participating 
states. In addition to the full-time project personnel, 
NEOCIS's efforts are supported by all the New Eng- 
land State Police units and the offices of the five New 
England Attorneys General having general criminal 
jurisdiction. 

During its initial months of operations NEOCIS 
has established a basic intelligence collection plan and 
begun data collection. A number of reports based on 
initial, data gathered have been published. All person- 
nel planned for at this stage have been hired and have 
received initial training in project operations. - 

Implementation of the project's five sub-systems is 
continuing on schedule. These five sub-systems are: 
(1) a data collection network; (2) analysis and dis- 
semination center; (3) strategy coordination; (4) 
coordinated enforcement; and (5) project evaluation. 
With regard to the latter sub-system, LEAA is pres- 
ently considering responses to a request for proposal 
for evaluation of NEOCIS. This evaluation will in- 
clude consideration of internal operational systems; 
accomplishment of objective';; and impact of 
NEOCIS on organized crime in New England. It will 
develop guidelines for evaluating NEOCIS, and other 
proposed or existing organized crime intelligence sys- 
tems. 

IHInoIs. In 1970, LEAA funded a statewide investiga- 
tory and prosecutorial unit in the Illinois Attorney 
General's Office (70-DF-294, $250,540) . The goal of 
the unit is to use civil rather than criminal jurisdiction 
to combat organized crime. The Special Prosecution 



Unit has had a number of significant results in using 
antitrust laws against organized crime activity. The 
McClellan Committee had focused national attention 
on the juke box industry in Chicago as being hoodlum 
dominated. In 1967, evidence was piiisented before 
the Illinois Crime Investigative Committee that free 
competition was non-existent in the industry. A civil 
complaint was filed in February 1970 against two juke 
box trade associations, their officers and members, 
charging them with engaging in a conspiracy in res- 
traint of trade in the City of Chicago. On Januar, 5, 
1971, the defendants were enjoined from conspiring to 
control the placement of leasing of juke boxes and 
from preventing any operators from lawfully leasing or 
placing juke boxes in any location. The defendents 
were further enjoined from threatening, coercing, or 
intimidating juke box distributors or owners of loca- 
tions. The judge also imposed a $50,000 civil penalty 
against the defendents. Since then, the Special Prose- 
cutions Unit has investigated compliance with the 
order and has filed contempt petitions. 

In September 1970, approximately 50 subpoenas 
were issued requiring the production of books and rec- 
ords of the largest scavenger operation in northern Il- 
linois and their trade association. In April 1971, a 
Consent Decree was entered against a Chicago refuse 
disposal firm enjoining it from engaging in unreasona- 
ble restraints of trade. A civil penalty of $50,000 was 
imposed. The Decree is particularly 'i^nificant be- 
cause it changes the operations that have existed for 
many years in the industry and further permits munic- 
ipalities to cancel existing contracts where they believe 
they were denied the benefits of free competition. 

In addition to the above activities, the Unit is inves- 
tigating price fixing through a special grand jury, the 
first ever impanelled by the State Attorney General's 
Office. Other investigations underway involve: possi- 
ble violation of antitrust laws relative to collusive bid- 
ding practices; alleged official corruption: and viola- 
tions of election laws. 

The Special Prosecution Unit has drafted bills to 
provide the State Attorney General with additional 
capabilities in the area of organized crime. These bills 
include: statewide grand jury authority; authority to 
prosecute conflict of interest of public officers and 
employees; authority to prosecute collusive bidding 
practices. 

This project is testing the effectiveness of civil sanc- 
tions against organized crime and could provide an 
extremely significant new tool for law enforcement. 

Florida. Another significant project presently opera- 
.ting with discretionary funds is the Dade County, 
Florida, Organized Crime Training Course 
(70-DF-104, $75,550). This program was designed 
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to provide an extensive training course for local law 
enforcement personnel dealing with organized crime. 
The results of such a program will be a more efficient 
organized crime intelligence operation and greater en- 
forcement capability. 

A training course of 7 weeks has been designed and 
3 classes (total of 74 individuals) have already com- 
pleted the program. 

West Virginia. The corruption of public officials is an 
integral part of the operations of organized criminals. 
Official corruption is particularly debilitating because 
it destroys the citizen's faith in the governmental sys- 
tem. Investigating governmental structures, policies 
and operations to determine weaknesses that may fos- 
ter or facilitate corruption is an important part of an 
organized crime control and prevention program. 

In 1970, LEAA funded a project to provide staff 
support for* a legislative committee in West Virginia 
formed to investigate state purchasing practices. 
(70-DF-167, $193,739.) The Commission's objective 
was to determine the extent of the official corruption 
that had been suggested by earlier Federal investiga- 
tions and to expose and remedy the deficiencies. 

With Federal funds, the Commission was able to ex- 
pand its small staff and further refine the investigative 
concept it had developed and employed. Three teams 
comprised of 2 State Troopers and an investigative 
accountant were to be employed on a statewide basis. 
The teams would file periodic reports with an intelli- 
gence analyst who develops intelligence documents 
and disseminates them to other investigative teams. 

The investigative staff of the Purchasing Practices 
and Procedures Commission worked with 4 grand ju- 
ries and many indictments were returned. However, in 
July 1970, the state Supreme Court of Appeals 
handed down decisions that invalidated the conspir- 
acy statute and bribery statute being employed by the 
Commission. As a result of the decisions, all but a few 
indictments involving alleged bribery and conspiracy 
in connection with state purchasing were dismissed. In 
view of the need for the state to protect itself from in- 
ternal corruption, the Commission drafted and ob- 
tained the passage, in special session, of: 

( 1 ) A bribery and corrupt practices act. 

(2) A purchasing crimes and conspiracy act. 

(3) An investigative grand jury act. 

(4) A general criminal conspiracy act. 

(5) A Purchasing Practices and Procedures Com- 
mission statute. 



This legislation presents the state of West Virginia 
with the most comprehensive reform legislation of any 
state in the country. 

In January, 1971, the Commission issued a report 
to the West Virginia Legislature detailing its activi- 
ties, findings and recommendations. Among the sig- 
nificant measures of the Commission's effectiveness 
was a chart and graph depicting total costs to the 
state, number of vendors, per capita expenditures, etc. 
From 1962 to 1967, costs to citizens for state pur- 
chases increased to $129.20 per capita. In 1969, the 
per capita expenditure was only $40.90. That the 
presence of the Commission markedly influenced 
state purchasing is clear. 

The project is currently being evaluated with a 
view toward continuing its operations. In addition, 
as a result of this effort, LEAA is now proposing a 
study of state and municipal purchasing laws through- 
out the country. Negotiations are underway with the 
Council of State Governments and the National Asso- 
ciation of State Purchasing Officials to implement the 
study. The goal of the project would be model legisla- 
tion. 




A detective with the Dallas (Texas) Area Organized Crime 
Task t^orce discusses photographic equipment with a police 
sergeant. The task force received LEAA discretionary Rrani 
support, ^ * 



Law Enforcement Research 



The National Institute of Law Enforcement and 
Criminal Justice, established under Section 402 of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, 
is charged with the responsibility of encouraging "re- 
search and development to improve and strengthen 
law enforcement." 

The Institute conducts a research, development, 
test, and evaluation prog^ram through grants and con- 
tracts with individuals, public agencies, institutions of 
higher learning, industry, and with private organiza- 
tions and firms, both profit and nonprofit. In addition, 
it has carried out a limited amount of in-house re- 
search. 

REORGANIZATION 

Prior to reorganization, the Institute expended most 
of its research funds and efforts on grants and con- 
tracts to universities, private firms and organizations, 
governmental agencies and individuals. In general, 
much staff time was devoted to reviewing proposals, 
tr)'ing to work out acceptable projects and monitor- 
ing grants. 

The reorganization Task Force criticized the Insti- 
tute's res'^rch program as "demonstrably non-produc- 
tive" and stated that the "grants process is not now 
well handled." One of its primary recommendations 
was that the Institute "take a more aggressive giants- 
manship stance." The Task Force also called for a 
major in-house research effort to be coupled with the 
outside research program. 

During this past summer the Institute was reorgan- 
ized along the lines recommended by the Task Force. 
The Institute's in-house and out-of-house research re- 
sponsibilities were divided between the Research Oper- 
ations Division and the Research Administration Divi- 
sion. The Statistics Division became a part of the In- 
stitute. The Technology Transfer Division assumed 
responsibility for the Pilot Cities operations as well as 
dissemination and workshop activities. The LEA A Li- 

Dayton, Ohio, police^ officer and crime laboratory assistant 
examine blood statu found at the scene of a shooting. 



brary and Reference Service were moved to the Office 
of Operations Support. 

Unlike previous Institute research plans which 
listed specific research projects that the Institute 
wanted to support, the FY 1972 research plan will in- 
clude basic and applied research, utilizing in-house re- 
search teanis and making grants or letting contracts 
for research outside the Institute. The Institute also 
will coordinate its resources and efforts with those of 
other LEAA offices. 

FY 1971 ACTIVITIES 

In FY 1971 the Institute operated on a budget of 
$7.5 million dollars."* In addition, for the first time, 
the Institute participated'along with the LEAA Office 
of Law Enforcement Programs in the award of 17 
discretionary fund grants to local and state govern- 
ments for cooperative research and development 
projects totaling $1.9 million. 

The Institute formulated and issued a "Program 
and Project Plan for FY 1971," The Plan focused on 
reducing the following criminal activities: stranger- 
to-stranger street crime, particularly robbery and as- 
sault; burglary; drug related crimes and the traffic in 
narcotics; collective violence; and organized crim 
The Plan was organized into the following program 
areas : 

( 1 ) Crime prevention and deterrence ; 

(2) Police operations; 

(3) Prosecution and courts; 

(4) Corrections; 

(5) Collective violence; 

(6) Organized crime; 

(7) White collar crime; 

(8) Evaluation of program; 

(9) Demonstration and dissemination; and 

( 10) Encouragement of criminal justice research. 

The need for a balanced improvement of the crimi- 
nal justice system is recognized. Throughout its work 
the Institute has attempted to be mindful of the ne- 



♦ Figures in this section accurate as of September 24, 1971. 
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cessity of producing results that are both useful and 
used. Therefore, full attention was given to the prob- 
lems of police, courts, and corrections with an empha- 
sis upon areas where clear needs and well defined pro- 
jects existed. Many disciplines were necessarily in- 
volved, including the physical sciences, behavioral and 
social sciences, and the fields of law, engineering and 
systems analysis. 

In carrying out its research and development man- 
date, the Institute made 101 project awards, including 
69 grants, 19 transfers of funds to other federal agen- 
cies, nine pilot grants and four contracts. Other finan- 
cial awards included 50 graduate research fellowships, 
three visiting fellowships and eight purchase orders. 

CRIME PREVENTION AND 
DETERRENCE 

Major efforts arc needed to develop techniques and 
systems to prevent the commission of crime; improve 
our understanding of criminal behavior; develop ef- 



fective approaches to crime prevention; and promote 
responsible public involvement in crime prevention. 
In 1971, the Institute focused on these goals. 

Since criminal behavior often begins with juveniles 
attending public schools. Institute efforts to prevent 
crime and criminal careers began here. 

In cooperation with the Louisville, Kentucky public 
schools, the Institute initiated a developmental and 
predictive study of delinquency prevention 
(71-DF-736)* under LEAA's cooperative research 
program. This juvenile research effort is a multi-year 
project that will (I) evaluate the delinquency preven- 
tion effectiveness of educational reforms in 27 inner 
city schools and (2) determine the effect of new edu- 
cational approaches on preventing or reducing juve- 
nile delinquency. 

In the Louisville project, special attention is being 
given to the development and evaluation of methods 
designed to: (1) build socially, personally, and educa- 

* All grants with a DF number are Discretionary Fund 
Grants which' are supported cooperatively by the Institute 
and OLEP. 
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tionally relevant behavior among junior high school 
students who have shov/n evidence of predelinquent 
or delinquent behavior; (2) identify and reverse pre- 
delinquent behavior among elementary school youths; 
(3) measure type and intensity of delinquent behav- 
ior ; and (4) develop comprehensive models for school 
systems to control and prevent delinquency through 
administrative, counseling and instructional practices. 

In order to understand further the basis of delin- 
quent behavior, the Institute is continuing its support 
of a major study of how some young males in Phila- 
delphia become involved with delinquency, juvenile 
crime, adult crime, dropping out of school, use of al- 
cohol, and soft and hard drugs. This project (NI 
71-140) is intended to determine when, how and why 
some youths, but not others, initiate, participate in, or 
abandon some forms of legal and illegal behavior. 

A grant to the University of Arizona (NI 71-134) 
involves an analysis of the influence of peer groups 
on the commission of specific crimes. This effort seeks 
to : ( 1 ) determine those crimes committed by individ- 
uals acting alone and without the influence of com- 
panions nd (2) distinguish these crimes from the 
crimes that are committed either in groups or under 
the influence of groups. 

In 1971 the Institute launched a new program to 
study the psychobiological and psychopathic factors 
that influence chronic criminal behavior (NI 
71-044,NI 71-128, and NI 71-151). Particular atten- 
tion is paid to violent behavior. 

In FY 1971, the Institute and the LEAA Statistics 
Service commissioned the Bureau of Census to 
conduct two intensive surveys of victims and their 
households in the LEAA Pilot Cities of San Jose and 
Dayton. This information will be coupled with data 
gathered from a national sample victimization survey 
of approximately 15,000 households. 

These surveys will provide LEAA with more com- 
plete information about the circumstances of crimes, 
the attitudes and conditions of the victims, as well as 
after-effects of victimization. Analysis of this informa- 
tion, for one thing, will assist in development of new 
strategies and tactics for the police and for modifica- 
tion of the physical environment to deter crime. It 
should also give new insight to the modus operandi of 
offenders. 

The Institute is continuing its support of a major 
study of the implications of architectural design for 
crime prevention, tenant security and self protection 
in urban public housing developments (NI 71-127). 
Material developed through this project will be appli* 
cable to urban housing projects, both public and pri- 
vate, throughout the country. 



The Institute is continuing support of a definitive 
study to assess the impact of methadone treatment 
programs on criminal careers of addicts and on the 
criminal activity levels in the community (NI 
71-046). This project also investigates community at- 
titudes about crime and drug use and experience with 
drugs in the community. 

Two other projects concerning drug abuse are being 
sponsored by the Institute. An interdisciplinary study 
of the effects of the chronic use of marijuana on brain 
functioning and behavior is in its second year (NI 
71-103). A. second project involves development of a 
"clinicstick," which, when inserted in the mouth or in 
urine samples, will, as in a litmus-paper test for acid, 
verify the presence of heroin by an immediate color 
change (NI 71-088). If successful, this technique will 
radically affect treatment programs as well as provide 
the police and others with a ready and inexpensive 
means of identifying addicts. 

The FY 1971 Institute program of crime prevention 
systems for law enforcement agencies was continued 
and increased in FY 1971. This work included bomb 
defense efforts to enable police to locate, neutralize, 
and safely dispose of terrorist bombs. (A full discus- 
sion of bomb defense is found under the police section 
of this chapter) . 

Because of killings and hijackings involving hidden 
weapons, a contract was let to the Illinois Institute of 
Technology Research Institute (NI 71-040) for the 
design of an improved device to detect, concealed 
weapons. 

POLICE OPERATIONS 

The magnitude of the crime problem and the com- 
plexity of police operations in modern society require 
the urgent, application of sophisticated responses by 
law enforcement agencies. 

The Institute is a catalyst for the research and de- 
velopment community to design and develop those 
new responses, and its responsibilities in this area in- 
clude: 

Development and testing of new systems and equip- 
ment to improve police apprehension and clearance 
rates ; 

Prevention of crime through such methods as im- 
proving community support for the criminal justice 
system ; and 

Development of new management techniques and 
technologies. 

In carrying out its responsibilities in this area, the 
Institute undertook or funded a wide range of re- 
search and development projects. 
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Descriptions follow of some of the more significant 
and promising projects in the area of improving police 
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to undergo an electroencephalogram, a pain- 
which is part of^ a National Institute project 
effects of chronic use of marijuana. 



operations, including tactical analysis, bomb defense, 
narcotics, police equipment, forensic science, person- 
nel, and police management. 

Tactical analysis. An analysis of specific offenses is an 
initial step in devising more effective crime prevention 
strategies for police departments. The frequency, loca- 
tion, motive, time, target and nature of a crime must 
all be investigated to determine the circumstances 
under which the offense was committed. Only then 
can it be determined how similar crimes might be pre- 
vented. 

The Institute expanded its program of tactical 
crime analysis through two projects. In cooperation 
with the Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment (HUD), the Institute let a contract for the 
study of crime in and around residential areas (NI 
71-026). This project will also develop new systems 
and tactics for personal defense. 

The second project is a grant (NI 71-091) to the 
Sheriff's Office in Jacksonville, Florida, for a tactical 
analysis of neighborhood street crime. This study will 
concentrate on crimes that occur in the streets and 
public places of the city, with the objective of improv- 
ing prevention and deterrence strategies. 
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Bomb defense. Terrorist bombings have been increas- 
ing at an alarming rate in the cities and on college 
campuses. There is a need for technological advance- 
ment in the remote 'detection of explosives, examina- 
tion of bomb containers, neutralization of explosives 
and safe removal of dangerous devices. 

Following an in-house study, the Institute planned 
a comprehensive anti-bomb strategy program. Mili- 
tary use of dogs in battle conditions served as the basis 
for two grants. One went to the U.S. Army (NI 
71-051) to train a number of dogs to enter buildings 
and detect hidden explosives. The other went to the 
New York City Police Department (NI 71-100) to 
utilize two of these trained dogs in field tests of the 
animals' detection ability. 

The Institute awarded another grant to the Army 
(NI 71-102) for the field testing of new bomb vapor 
analyzing equipment. Once a clandestine package has 
been located, the new equipment can remotely exam- 
ine the contents for any suspected explosive devices 
and can detect vapors ^ven off by the bombs. 

Tht Franklin Institute Research Laboratories also , 
received a grant to produce bomb optical inspection 
equipment (NI 71-147). This project is developing 
an instrumented probe that can be inserted in a con- 
tainer for a visual examination of its contents. 

Two other major grants were also made. The U.S. 
Army Materiel Command received funds (NI 
71-058) to develop and test bomb neutralization sys- 
tems. The U.S. Navy, with its award (NI 71-060), is 
researching, testing, developing and evaluating new 
techniques and systems for bomb inspection, neutrali- 
zation and disposal. 

Narcotics. The Institute continued to fund research 
and development of remote heroin detection devices. 
The New York City Police Department continued ef- 
forts to develop and field test bioluminescent tech- 
niques for heroin detection (NI 71-053). Because of 
the success hi using dogs to detect explosives, the In- 
stitute issued an additional grant to the Army (NI 
71-119) to test the capability of dogs to detect heroin. 

Police equipment. Several grantees initiated or com- 
pleted projects directed toward technological im- 
provement of general police operations. Using Insti- 
tute monies from an inter-agency fund transfer, the 
U.S. Air Force let three parallel contracts for the de- 
velopment of a police prototype transceiver two-way 
radio. The lightweight, personalized radio would be 
designed to allow hands-free operations, reduced costs 
and feature electronic improvements in relation to 
existing radios. 

Police have long needed a national program of 



standards for law enforcement equipment. After plan- 
ning in FY 1970, the Institute established the Law 
Enforcement Standards Center within the Institute. 
The Institute also dedicated a Law Enforcement 
Standards Laboratory under the auspices* of the 
National Bureau of Standards of the Department of 
Commerce (NI 71-016). The laboratory's primary 
purposes are: 

(1) Establishment of scientifically-based voluntary, 
commercial manufacturing standards so that police 
agencies can select high-quality, low-cost equipment: 
and 

(2) Certification of laboratories where equipment 
items can be evaluated according to those standards. 

Institute personnel will develop operational require- 
ments for equipment in consultation with law enforce- 
ment departments and leaders and will also field 
test the equipment standards to assure their national 
applicability. 

The highest priority in equipment standards was as- 
signed to protective devices such as police shields, hel- 
mets, gas masks and fire-resistant clothing. The first 
standard formulated was for police body armor in re- 
sponse to the recent rash of attacks upon police officers. 
Other standards priorities included: communications 
equij)ment and suj)j)lies; alarms; weapons; safety 
equipment; security hardware; and police vehicles 
ranging from scooters to aircraft. 

With FY 1970 funds, and under the direction of 
and contract to LEA A, the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police (lACP) initiated a program (NI 
70-043) for the evaluation of police weapons systems. 
During FY 1971, lACP collected, analyzed and dis- 
seminated to police departments information on the 
use of various j)olice weaj)ons. Publications dissemi- 
nated by lACP included "Procedures for the Sale of 
Military Weapons and Protective Equipment to 
Public Safety Agencies," "Police Body Armor," and 
"Protective Masks in Police Safety Work." 

Forensic science.Two of the most important advances 
in the forensic field in recent years in the United 
States were carried out by ihe Institute through work- 
shops for key forensic scientists from major crime lab- 
oratories around the country. Reports of those ad- 
vances and on other developments follow. 

Dried blood. The first development involved offender 
identification through the analysis of minute particles 
of dried blood. This technique was brought from Eng- 
land to America through an Institute grant (NI 
70-059) to the John Jay College of the City Univer- 
sity of New York last year. Two scientists went to the 
Metropolitan Police Forensic Science Laboratory in 
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'London to learn the technique which was still quite 
new and unknown in this country. 

It had been impossible to distinguish many charac- 
teristics of dried blood. Most blood samples taken 
from crime scenes have dried and, often, are small. 
The probaljility of identification was low. This situa- 
tion radically changed with the introduction of the 
new technique. 

The grantee developed a handbook describing 
.standard procedures for the new technique. The col- 
lege also sponsored a workshop early in FY 1971 to 
dcmoa^trate the technique and to transfer the new 
technology to the major crime laboratories of the 
country. Dried blood analysis is increasingly in 
common use; evidence verification in violent deaths 
and assault has been improved significantly. 

Trace metal detection. The second new technique 
developed and introduced by the Institute was that of 
trace metal detection to determine whether or not a 
person recently has handled a pistvM or other metallic 
weapon. After some in-house development, the Insti- 
tute awarded a grant (NI 71-015) to the Minnesota 
State Bureau of Criminal Apprehension to conduct a 
series of one-day workshops on how to use the new 
technique. Senior investigators and technicians from 
major police departments attended. Within three 
months, half of the 82 attendees hud reported to the 
Institute that they had taught the technique to more 
than 2,000 other users. Several police departments 




This dog has been given intensive training under an Institute 
grant to enable him to detect hidden explosives in buildings. 



now routinely use this method in suicide investiga- 
tions. 

Crime' laboratories. Studies in FY 1970 convinced 
the Institute that more had to be done to improve re- 
source allocation and mar.agemcnt in crime laborato- 
ries. The first .study by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania City Science Institute in Philadelphia (NI 
71-070) examined the allocation of crime laboratory 
resources and developed simulation models to improve 
allocation and decision processes. These and previous 
studies form the basis for an Institute program of or- 
ganizational models for crime laboratories. 

Pathology. The Institute awarded a grant (NI 
71-118) to the College of American Pathologists 
Foundation for a major national program to instruct 
local pathologists in forensic analysis. This effort 
.should alleviate some of the problems brought about 
by the scarcity of forensic pathologists. 

At this time, there are less than 100 full-time certi- 
fied forensic pathologists in the countr>\ There are, 
however, many more part-time clinical pathologists. 
The goal of the workshops under this grant is to train 
approximately 75 pathologists each year in forensic 
analysis. 

Voice identification. The Michigan Department of 
State Police continued its research on voice identifi- 
cation (NI 71-078). Special emphasis was given to de- 
veloping automated voice identification equipment. 
During FY 1971^ voice identification evidence was 
accepted in several court cases — a major legal devel- 
opment. 

Fingerprints. The Institute continued its work to im- 
prove fingerprint technology with a second grant (NI 
71-089) to the New York State Identification and In- 
telligence System. This grant was awarded for the spe- 
cific design and construction of semi-automatic finger- 
print identification equipment. The general objective 
is to reduce the time rf*quired to search a large mas- 
ter-fingerprint file when only a single latent finger- 
print is available. 

Personnel. The New York City Rand Institute, in 
cooperation with the New York City Police Depart- 
ment, is developing a personal history index (NI 
71-030) to aid law enforcement agencies in personnel 
selection. The index includes extensive background in- 
formation that is correlated with on-the-job perform- 
ance. 

Pennsylvania State University received a grant (NI 
71-063) to develop a model police performance ap- 
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praisal program. Methods developed should assist law 
enforcement agencies in the selection of qualified i>cr- 
sonnel for promotion on the basis of capability to per- 
form the work required in a higher position. 

A grant (NI 71-085) was made to a Minnesota 
firm to work closely with the Minneapolis Police De- 
partment in developing psychological standards for 
police selection. This project is a companion to the 
continuing study initiated in FY 1970 by the Los An- 
geles County Sheriffs Office on physical and psycho- 
logical standards for policemen (NI 70-042). 

Police management. Police managers require infor- 
mation on how to best utilize and allocate their re- 
sources. The feasibility of consolidating police forces, 
pooling specialized services and contract policing need 
to be evaluated in order to specify the most effective 
size and structure for various police departments. 

A grant (NI 71-018) was made to the City of 
Lakewood, California, on behalf of California Con- 
tract Cities Association located in Lakewood. The 
grantee is developing a model to determine law en- 
forcement contractual costs under a system of contract 
policing. This efTort is one approach to the consolida- 
tion of small, inefficient police departments into larger 
ones capable of providing all police services for a spe- 
cific geographical area at a high professional level. 

The Urban Studies Institute of the Carnegie-Mel- 
lon University continued its project started in FY 
1969 to develop a flow process model of the total 
criminal justice system (NI 71-041). During this 
phase, operational details of the Philadelphia court 
system will be added to the model. When completed, 
the model will ser\'e as a basis for a study of the effect 
of changes made in one part of the criminal justice 
system upon other parts. 

Emergency call. The Institute continued its efforts to 
develop ways to reduce police response time to emer- 
gency calls. That action should increase the opportu- 
nity to apprehend criminals when crimes are in prog- 
ress. 

In this same area, the Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment in Washington, D.C., received a grant (NI 
71-090) to develop, test and implement a computer 
simulation model of police dispatch and patrol func- 
tions. 

Another grant (NI 71-036) was given to the St. 
Louis Police Department to test a crime incident seri- 
ousness index and to develop computerized schedul- 
ing and assignment of police patrol manpower. Two 
Institute researchers had developed a preliminary 
index for use in measuring police patrol effectiveness. 
This index will be tested in the St. Lou»s project. 



PROSECUTION AND COURTS 

The deplorable state of many of the 'nation's crimi- 
nal CO * 'ts is well documented. Inefficiency, unreason- 
able delay and disregard for the welfare of witnesses, 
jurors and defendants have ser\'ed to deny justice and 
to erode public confidence in the courts in some in- 
stances. 

During FY 1971, the Institute continued its support 
of projects intended to promote speedier, more effec- 
tive and equitable courtroom justice. Emphasis was 
placed on the areas of court operations, law revision, 
court facilities and equipment, court personnel and 
juvenile justice. Major activities in each of these areas 
are described below. 

Court operations. Grants totalling over §540,000 
were awarded to improve the processing of criminal 
cases. Study results are expected to increase the 
efficiency of court and prosecution operations and to 
explore ways in which procedures and mechanisms 
can be revised to provide more effective and expedi- 
tious treatment of defendants and others affected by 
the system, with due regard for the rights of all such 
parties. 

Specific projects incluoled an analysis of the Lgs An- 
geles District Attorney's Office (NI 71-122): the 
channelling of criminal cast: to non-criminal disposi- 
tions (NI 71-067); revision of the Uniform Rules of 




The use of Free Radical Assay Technique oj heroin detection 
is part of a methadone treatment project in San Jose, Cali" 
fornia, funded by the National Institute. 
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Criminal Procedure (NI 71-028); and the applica- 
tion of industrial engineering techniques to the 
improvement of the operations of the San Diego 
Superior Court (71-DF-1036) . 

The major research products in the area of court 
simulation were the development of models for court 
flow processes from grants carried out by the Carne- 
gie-Mellon Institute (NI 71-041) and Notre Dame 
University (NI 71-078). These models give court 
planners an opportunity to experiment with and ap- 
praise the effect of alternate operating strategies on 
court operations. These techniques are currently being 
refined and their capabilities assessed as a means for 
reducing court congestion and delay and predicting 
the effect of proposed changes in the court S)'stem. 

Law revision. Three law revision studies were sup- 
ported during the year. One (NI 71-043) is an evalu- 
ation of the benefits derived from combining all 
pretrial motions into a single judicial hearing. .An- 
other (71-DF-723) involves the development of a 
new approach to state criminal code and rules re\a- 
sion. The third project (NI 71-093) is an e.xamina- 
tion of the comparative handling of criminal appeals 
in several jurisfiiction?. 

Court faciliti^ and equipment* Within the area of 
court facilities and equipment, over $315,000 was 
granted for four projects in courthouse reorganization 
and renovation (71-DF-729), court security ^NI 
71-059), comparative courtroom transcribing tech- 
niques (NI 71-042) and an exploratory study of the 
feasibility of video-taping courtroom proceedings (NI 
71-133). 

Personnel. Development of the capabilities of court 
administrators is an important step in improving the 
effectiveness of the criminal justice sy-stem. In this 
connection, the Institute supported one such project 
during FY 1971. A grant of $46,000 was awarded to 
the Institute for Court Management of the University 
of Denver for the second phase of a project to design 
and evaluate its court executive trainir^ program cur- 
riculum (NI 71-049). 

Juvenile justice. Recent court decisions, the need to 
protect the public interest and the imperative to 
reduce the level of recidivism all have pointed to a 
need for thorough study of tiie juvenile justice system. 
During FY 1971, the Institute began several projects 
that examine existing operations and rules governing 
K juvenile justice. The aim of this program area is the 
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development of reforms to provide for more effective 
and equitable handling of youthful offenders. 

A grant of $164,000 was awarded to the Institute of 
Judicial Administration for the first phase of a project 
to formulate standards for juvenile justice (NI 
71-014). A $93,000 project to examine and expand 
the juvenile court prosecutor has been undertaken by 
Boston University (NI 71-109). 

CORRECTIONS 

Under the impetus of the LEAA program, states 
and localities throughout the nation have begun plac- 
ing major new emphasis on improving all aspects of 
the c^^nrections s>'stem. 

In FY 1971 the Institute's program in correctional 
rescarcfi concentrated on a series of projects to evalu- 
ate existing programs and to set standards and to de- 
velop more effective ways to rehabilitate offenders. 

S}-stem standards- The Institute has initiated several 
projects to establish perfonnance measures for evalu- 
ating the effectiveness of various components of the 
correctional system. A major study started this year 
(NI 71-079) will assess ihc relative value of alterna- 
tive correctional-programs for different t\T3es of delin- 
quents and youthful offenders. It is anticipated that 
this project will have a major impact on the develop- 
ment of policies and programs for handling offender 
groups throughout the country. 

The Institute sponsored two conferences for correc- 
tional administrators and researchers on defining mea- 
sures of effectiveness and problems concerned with 
program evaluation. These conferences will serve as 
the basis for a major effort to develop new models for 
the evaluation of treatment programs. 

The Institute also funded the developmental phase 
of «n important evaluation of community-based 
corrections programs (NI 71-087). This project will 
develop a research design for evaluation of major 
forms of community correctional treatment; a proto- 
type for a cost-effectiveness analysis of various com- 
munity treatment programs; and a number of re- 
search tools for measuring output activities. All of 
these efforts will be tested in the Seattle Metropolitan 
area in a later phase of the project, ^ 

The Institute is continuing support of a project (NI 
71-080) to develop and demonstrate model programs 
that will provide better information on offenders io 
paroling autliorities. This study, which is being con- 
ducted in collaboration with the U.S. Board of Parole, 
should aid and improve the parole decision-making 
process. 



'Hie Institute also provided funds for a September 
1971 conference to deal with the problem of homosex- 
uality in prisons (NI 71-074) and continued to sup- 
port a project [Nl 71-023) that evaluated the effec- 
tiveness of prison adjustment centers where inmates 
are confined if they engage in violent acts or present 
general discipline problems while in prison. 

Program standards. The Institute has funded several 
projects to determine which programs produce what 
results. Following a successful feasibility study last 
year, the Institute launched a major evaluation of 
Guided Group Interaction as a treatment plan for use 
with juvenile offenders (NI 71-035). The methodol- 
ogy developed through this very promising study will 
also be uselul in the evaluation of other forms of 
treatment. 

Through a cooperative research project 
(7I-DF-7691, the Institute has initiated a compara- 
tive evaluation of work-release programs as a rehabili- 
tative tool in correctional programs in Florida and 
South Carolina. This project will deteimine die rela- 
tive merits of work release in terms of recidivism rates- 
It will also investigate the extent of improvement in 
the inmate's persona! attitude and ability to make a 
better readjustment to his family and community. 

The Institute also pro\ided funds for an evaluation 
of the California probation subsidy program (Nl 
71-066), a relatively new method of persuading local 
criminal justice s\-siems to rely less on incarceration 
and more on community-based treatment. This evalu- 
ation will: ascertain lo what extent the program has 
affected reduclions in institutional commitments; de- 
scribe treatment innovetionsand their impact on local 
criminal justice systems: evaluate the financial aspects 
of the program Tor both the state and counties; and 
determine the relevance of the California program for 
other states. 

In a cooperative effort with 'OLEP, the Institute 
correctional research staff participated in the LEA A 
program to develop architectural standards for correc- 
tional institutions. 

COLLECTIVE VIOLENCE 

The Institute's research and development program 
has addressed social conflict and civil disorder prob- 
lems as identiiied by atate and local agencies responsi- 
ble for the prevention and control of civil disruptions. 
To date, collective violence research has focused on 
the problems of planning, training and operations. 

Research in this area includes social conflict and 
civil disorders affecting educational institutions; la- 



bor-management organizations; violent extremist 
groups; demonstrations protesting government policies 
and actions: urban and suburban youth gangs; large 
recreational and entertainment activities such as festi- 
vals and rock concerts; and social conflict involving 
racial and ethnic minority groups. 

Descriptions of some of the FY 1971 collective viol- 
ence research projects follow; 

( 1) A study of police behavior in a college riot, pro- 
viding a detailed anaK-sis of several civil disorders that 
occurred at Ohio State University in the spring of 
1970 (NI 71-032) ; 

(2) A study to identify the information required by 
law enforcement agents during civil disorders (NI 
71-097) ; 

(3) A study of law enforcement agency emergency 
operations, which focuses_on procedures used by police 
agencies in preventing and controlling collective vio- 
lence (NI 71-013); and 

(4) A study of the violence problems affecting fire 
departments during collective violence situations (NI 
71-126). 

ORGANIZED CRIME 

The overall purpose of the FY 1971 Institute or- 
ganized crime program was to develop methods of 
data collection and analysis to assist local officials in 
the making of decisions on how to fight organized 
crime. This effort included the de\ielopment of new 
control strategies and the evaluation of existing and 
proposed approaches- 

During FY 1971, the Institute funded several or- 
ganized crime projects: a study of ethnic succession in 
organized crime (NI 71-076) ; a study of police cor- 
ruption (NI 71-075) ; and a study of consumer bor- 
rowing from loan sharks (NI 71-152). The Insti- 
tute also awarded a contract for the evaluation of or- 
ganized crime inteiligence s\-stenis (NI 71-095). 

EVALUATION OF PROGRAM 

Two types of evaluative research have received at- 
tention during the past year. The Institute has contin- 
ued to de\'elop and support specific evaluation pro- 
jects lo assist both LEAA and state and local 'aw en- 
forcement agencies in their efforts to reduce crime 
and strengthen law enforcement. Some of the hiajor 
evaluation projects of this nature have already been 
described above, such as the national evaluation of 
coirectional programs for juveniles. 

In addition, the importance of assessing the merits 
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of LEAA's research atid other activities is recognized. 
No major evaluation of LEAA's impact on the crimi- 
nal justice system has yet been made. During FY 
1971, however, the Institute laid the groMndwork for 
the development of overall evaluation plans for LE.^.-^ 
(NI 71—150), through a grant to the Brookings Insti- 
tution in Washington, D.C. 

DEMONSTRATION AND 
DISSEMINATION 

Tlie Institute is responsible for dissemination of re- 
search and demonstration results related to improving 
law enforcement and criminal Justice operations. The 
results of research efforts must be made available to 
state and local agencies to speed the improvement ef- 
fort of police departments, courtrooms, penal institu- 
tions, s °!iools and concerned social welfare agencies. 

Pilot Cities. In this area of technology transfer, a 
demonstration and dissemination effort has been the 
Pilot Cities Program, a broad-based test and imple- 
mentation program designed to impiove law enforcer 
nicnt and criminal Justice operations and to assess the 
impact of these improvements on crime rates. The pri- 
mary- goal of Pilot Cities is comprehensive improve- 
ment in each aspect of the criminal justice system. 

Mediur*i-sizcd cities have been selected because they 
are large enough to face typical urban problems such 
as street crime, drug addiction, drunkenness and de- 
linquency, yet small enough to organize to produce 
measurable results. 

In FY 1971 there were four Pilot Cities in opera- 
tion: Dayton (Montgomery County), Ohio; San Jose 
(Santa Clara County), California: Charlotte (Meck- 
lenburg County), North Carolina; and Albuquerque 
(Bemaiiiio County), New Mexico. 

During the past two years, the Institute provided 
funds for Pilot Cities amounting to $1,127;571; and 
OLEP Discretionary- Funds grants added $1,973,400.* 

City profile. A composite Pilot City profile follows: 

In each Pilot City, there is a research team of ex- 
perts in the criminal Justice .field. This team of police, 
court, and corrections specialists makes a detailed 
study and analysis of the city's criminal Justice needs 
and suggests to local officials a variety of approaches 
to meet those identified needs. In a typical situation, 
the Pilot City would include some of the following 
four elements: 

(1) Information System, The team may suggest the 
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establishnient of a local criminal information s>*stem 
consisti!ig of five parts: (I) specification of informa- 
tion requirements; (2) assignment of priorities; (3) 
development of a best-effort program; (4) implemen- 
tation of the prototype; and (5) evaluation of the 
project. Determining what information is needed 
(and available) is the first step. Once available data 
have been gathered and analyzed, the research team 
may decide what informational factors are necessary 
in order to build a best-effort prototype. 

(2) Youth Services, Development of a Youth Serv- 
ices Buicau is another characteristic Pilot City goal. 
These Bureaus provide rehabilitation alternatives for 
Juveniles. Youthful offenders receive improved correc- 
tional treatment in the community rather than being 
sent to correctional institutions. Tiie casework ser\'ices 
include: temporary' residential care: identification of 
community resources to meet the n'*eds of children 
and their family; and ser\'ices for children in their 
own homes. 

(3) Drugs. In the drug area. Pilot Cities are field 
testing methadone treatment and other rehabilitation 
prognims for heroin addicts. Tiie objective is to or- 
ganize and conduct a treatment program that will: 
(I) decrease heroin addiction: (2) reduce crime; and 
(3) return the addict to a law-abiding life. The pro- 
gram co\'ers methadone utilization, stabilization and 
maintenance; rehabilitation and referral services;- and 
withdrawal. In addition to addiction treatment, staffs 
are focusing on related problems of crime, illegal drug 
traffic, criminal Justice agency efficiency, and rehabili- 
tation as well as social and economic conditions in the 
community. 

(4) Pretrial Release. Under the pretrial release pro- 
gram, the research team assists local Judges in increas- 
ing the proportion of arrestees who are granted 
pretrial release on their own recognizance rather than 
monetary bail. Pilot City staffs expect that persons so 
released on official recommendation will appear for 
trial in court more often than persons released on bail. 
Working to fulfill these objectives, a project staff will: 
(1) systematically mter\'iew arrestees: (2) recommend 
10 Judges which of these persons could be released on 
their own recognizance; and (3) try to minimize the 
possibility of defendants failing to appear in court. 

Conclusions. The four programs discussed above are 
only examples of the types of programs that have been 
initiated in the Pilot Cities. Each city does not neces- 
sarily have all of these specific programs. Each city 
also is exploring other promising projects. 

Pilot Cities are facing some of the same problems as 
other cities in bringing about across-the-board im- 
provements in local criminal Justice operations, due to 
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resistance to change. The Pilot Cities operations can 
help resolve such problems by bringing the various ad- 
ministrators together and helping them to institute 
and justify improvements in their criminal justice 
agencies. Pertinent; community- wide data gathered 
under this program should ser\'e as a strong basis for, 
and impetus to, change. 

Research project reports. During FY 1971, the Insti- 
tute disseminated directly to law enforcement and 
criminal justice agencies and made available to the 
general public, through the Government Printing 
Office and the National Technical Information Serv- 
ice (NTIS) of the Department of Commerce, reports 
of significant results and findings emanating from re- 
search projects supported by Institute funds or con- 
ducted as in-house research. {See Appendix for list- 
*"^0 



ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE RESEARCH 

During the past two fiscal years, the Institute has 
tried to encourage criminal justice research capability 
in several ways. Beyond making regular grants to 
universities and private firms that are newly entering 
the criminar justice research field, the Institute in FY 
1971 has made the following otlier awards: fellow- 
ships for three visiting scholars to pursue research proj- 
ects of their own design while at the Institute for a 
year; 50 graduate research fellowships for doctoral 
candidates in schools across the country; and nine 
pilot grants to new researchers in the field. 

Finally, the Institute, in cooperation with the Office 
of Law Enforcement Programs, has helped to establish 
research and development units in two State Planning 
Agencies and two local criminal justice jurisdictions. 
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Law Enlorcement Education 



A sharp increase in interest from the nation's crimi- 
nal justice personnel and educational institutions 
marked the undertakings of the Office of Academic 
Assistance (OAA) in fiscal year 1971. OAA's major 
efTort during the year was administration of the Law 
Enforcement Education Program (LEEP). In FY 
1971 OAA also began implementation of the 1970 leg- 
islative ITmendments contained in Public Law 91-644 
whicli provided for criminal justice internships and 
education development to better ser\-e the criminal 
justice system. Of the total OA.A budget of §21 mil- 
lion, $20.85 million was obligated for LEEP. with the 
balance being set aside to enforce the LEEP compli- 
ance requircinents. 

BACKGROUND OF LEEP 

Although programs of ^ iw enforcement higher edu- 
cation appeared in the 1920s, it was not until the late 
1960s that agencies, colleges and professional groups 
began significant study and review of the educational 
needs of the countr\-'s criminal justice system. 

In 1967, the President's Commission on Law En- 
forcement and Admini5"ation of Justice recom- 
mended specific post-sec *\A?cc\' educational require- 
ments for. pclicemen. It identified improved educa- 
tional opportunities as one of three vital requirements 
for obtaining sufficient professional corrections person- 
nel. 

The following year, the American Association of 
Junior Colleges printed its first brochure urging a 
broader approach to criminal justice education. Be- 
fore that, the International Association of Police Pro- 
fessors and the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police stated fonnrightly that law enforcement officers 
|n a complex and changing society must be prepared 
to think critically and creatively, to understand causes 
of human behavior, to make gooa value judgments 
and to communicate cfTectiveiy. 

These and other proponents of change for the ad- 

Police officers attend university classes 
through LEA A programs. 



ministration of justice recognized education as a cata- 
lyst for the generation of new concepts and practices 
in the system. 

More than 700,000 men and women work in the 
nation's police departments, courts and correctional 
institutions and in parole and probation. About 50,000 
of these are new employees each year. The constantly 
changing educational needs of this manpower pool 
suggest an indefinitely continuing challenge for crimi- 
nal justice educators. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

Section 406 of the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968 (PL 90-351) established a 
program designed to encourage the pursuit of higher 
education by criminal justice practitioners and to at- 
tract promising college students to careers in law en- 
forcement. 

This Law Enforcement Education Program 
(LEEP) provides for grants and loans to support edu- 
cational costs of men and women who enroll in crimi- 
nal justice degree courses. The intent of LEEP is to 
provide educational incentive by enabling students to 
acquire additional education without mcurring addi- 
tional expenses. It docs not enhance the standard of 
living of prograr. participants. 

Funds reach the students through colleges and uni- 
versities which apply for annua! LEEP allocations. 
The participating institutions provide counsel to stu- 
dent applicants, select award recipients and determine 
amounts of grants and loans. 

LEEP grants. The 1968 statute authorized grants 
**for tuition and fees, not exceeding $200 per aca- 
demic quarter or $300 per semester ... for officers of 
any publicly funded law enforcement agency." 
Amendments in the Omnibus Crime Control Act of 
1970 (PL 91-644) broaden LEEP grant coverage to 
include the cost of books. 

Grant recipients agree to remain in the service of 
theii' employing agencies for -two years following corn- 



pletion of any course for which they receive a LEEP 
grant. If an officer changes to a new employer before 
completing two years of obligatory service, he must 
repay the grant. 

Policemen, correctional officers and court personnel 
enroll parttime or fulltime in a wide variety of under- 
graduate or graduate courses that augment their pro- 
fessional competence. 

Some are experiencing their first college work 
and some are returning to the campus in preparation 
for supervisor)' responsibilites or placement in newly 
developing specialized areas. Many practitioners at- 
tend classes at colleges offering late afternoon classes 
to accommodate the employment schedules of this 
new segment of their student population. 

LEEP loans. The statutory limits and repayment 
provisions for LEEP loan^ var)' from those for LEEP 
grants. The maximum loan is $1,800 per academic 
year, in contrast to §600 for a grant. The loan recipi- 
ent does not agree to remain with his current em- 
ployer for a period of two years, as does the grant re- 
cipient. 

A LEEP borrower, following departure from ol- 
lege, cams cancellation of his loan at the rate of 25 
percent of principal plus ail accrued interest for each 
year he is employed fulltime by a law enforcement 
agency. Thus; he can achieve to:al cancellation of his 
indebtedness in four years. The cancellation feature 
serves as an incentive to attract more people into 
criminal justice careers. 

More than one- third of borrowers in FY 1971 
were fulltime law enforcep'^ent employees. The others 
were students preparing for future careers within the 
criminal justice system. A surprising number of LEEP 
participants are simultaneously fulltime practitioners 
and full'ime students. That condition relates, in part, 
to the legislative provision that special consideration 
for loans be given to state and local police or correc- 
tional personnel on academic leave. Accordingly, 
LEEP guidelines stipulate that personnel on leave re- 
tain the same program eligibility as practitioners who 
are working 40 hours a week. Also, some working 
officers substitute loan proceeds for income from 
second jobs. Some prefer loans to grants because loans 
allow employment mobility without requiring repay- 
ment of the award. 

Prcservice students, .'\ctually, the primary beneficiary 
of the loan portion of LEEP is the preservice stu- 
dent — the individual who, were it not for L3ER, 
might never have become interested in police or cor- 



rections work. In contrast to grant recipients, many 
of these students have only a marginal knowledge 
regarding work in the criminal justice system. The 
1968 Act, therefore, required loan recipients to enroll 
in programs "leading to degrees or certificates in areas 
directly related to law enforcement." 

In the developing stages of LEEP, less than 300 
of the nation's 2,100Tegionally accredited colleges and 
universities offered degrees which could be so de- 
scribed. Consequently, in an effort to broaden pro- 
gram participation, LEAA ruled that students could 
qualify for loans by registering for a minimum of 15 
semester hours in subjects directly related to criminal 
justice. 

The 1970 Amendments changed the original loan 
provision to read "degrees or certificates in areas re- 
lated to law enforcement or suitable for persons em- 
ployed in law enforcement," but the general purpose 
of the loan program remains unaltered. 

Course offerings. OA.A seeks to encourage the devel- 
opment of up-to-date, relevant course offerings which, 
in the words of the 1968 Act, "carry out programs of 
academic educational assistance to impro\-e and 
strengthen law; enforcement." 

Many colleges offer law enforcement degree pro- 
grams and, therefore, qualify to award LEEP loans. 
Ironically, however, a large number of degree pro- 
grams include many vocational-technical oriented 
courses. O.^A stresses that, ideally, criminal justice 
courses should teach broad principles and problem- 
solving techniques. Academic courses should develop 
the student's powers of judgement as preparation for 
a variety of employment e.xperiences. "How to" skills, 
on the other hand, will be learned on the job or, 
sometimes, in recruit training. 

LAW ENFORCEMENT 
EDUCATION AMENDMENT 

Congress enacted in PL 9^1-644 a new program of 
assistance to institutions of higher education, intended 
to improve criminal justice education. 

In FY 1971 supplemental appropriations. Congress 
set aside $250,000 to implement this j^ogram. 

Section 406(e) provides for grants to colleges and 
universities, or groups of institutions, which apply for 
assistance in developing, strengthening or revising as- 
pects of law enforcement education. A grant can be 
up to 7^^ percent of the cost of the proposed improve- 
ment project. 
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This legislative amendment responded to an educa- 
tional need which had become apparent during the 
earlier years of LEEP operation. Disparity exists in 
the quality and content of criminal Justice curricula. 
Academic credits earned in many two-year degree 
programs cannot be transferred to four-year degree 
programs. Insufficient numbers of faculty members 
possess criminal Justice experience combined with ap- 
propriate academic preparation. 

Grants are available to assist in the following proj- 
ects: (I) planning for the development of undergrad- 
uate or graduate programs in law enforcement, (2) 
education and training of faculty members, (3) 
strengthening the law enforcement aspects of courses 
leading to an undergraduate, graduate or professional 
degree and (4) research into educational methods, 
teaclring materials and curricula. 

Guidelines were developed for circulation to all re- 
gionally accredited institutions of higher education. 

LAW ENFORCEMENT 
INTERNSHIPS 

In enacting PL 91-644, Congress established a pro- 
gram of law enforcement internships. Of the FY 1971 
supplemental appropriations. $500,000 was earmarked 
for implementation of the new internships. 

Section 406(f) of PL 91-644 provides for fulltime 
underg Juale or graduate degree candidates to 
"serve in full-time internships in law enforcement 
agencies for not less than eight weeks during any sum- 
mer recess or for any eiiirc quarter or semester on 
leave from the degree program," Section 406(f) gives 
LEAA authority to assign grants to colleges and uni- 
versities **not exceeding $50 per week" for payment to 
student interns. 

In May 1971, OAA distributed guidelines and par- 
ticipation criteria to more than 1,000 of the nation': 
largest criminal justice agencies and to four-year col- 
leges and universities participating in LEEP.' 

LEAA appioved internships in the amount of 
$119,000 for 50 educational institutions in the summer 
of 1971. Agencies employed 262 interns — 98 with 
police, 1 13 with corrections, 38 with the courts and 13 
others. Interns were students who had completed at 
least two years of higb-r educp.tion and who were en- 
rolled in criminal Justice degree programs. 

The Federal grant serves as a salary supplement and 
incentive, LEAA encourages the establishment of in- 
tern salaries that are commensurate with assigned du- 
ties and responsibilities. 

The internships should improve the criminal Justice 



system in several wayr V'^uths with college potential 
may be attracted to the administration of justice 
through the opportunity to work in the system. Fur- 
ther, educational and law enforcement personnel -must 
coordinate their efforts in placing interns. As a result, 
each should gain understanding of the other's view- 
point, so that both classroom and work experience 
become more pertinent to modem criminal justice 
needs. Also, internships allow students to identify 
more accurately their career interests. 

The program is suited especially for LEEP preserv- 
ice students. Interns can combine classroom learning 
witli work experience and thereoy obtain realistic 
knowledge of the fields of activity they are studying. 

TRAINING 

Another amendment to the 1968 Act is Section 407 
of PL 91-644. This legislation gives LEA.A authority 
to develop and support regional and national training 
programs for law enforcement personnel. 

The statutory- mandate specifies that training under 
this section shall not duplicate activites of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. LEAA will be able to develop 
overall training plans to lie made available to individ- 
ual states and will fund separate 'training sessions, 
workshops and seminars. The program will meet train- 
ing needs which extend beyond the capabilities of the 
SPAs. 

Guidelines for the training program will be promul- 
gated shortly after the start of FY 1972. 

LEEP PROFILE 

In FY 1971, OAA deceived a $21 million appropri- 
ation for LEEP. To this was added $5.3 million which 
institutions carried forward from FY 1970. Of the $21 
million, $150,000 was set aside for billing and collec- 
tion expenses. In the spring of 1971, Congress ap- 
proved a $250,000 supplemental appropriation, en- 
abling a totai LEEP obligation to institutions of 
$26,417,000. 

The FY 1969 budget was 6.5 million, and the FY 
197G budget was $18 million. 

Preliminary reports for FY 1971 showed 890 educa- 
tional institutions awarded $24,464,272 in LEEP 
grants and loans to 73,280 criminal Justice students. 
In the previous year, 735 institutions awarded 
$15,630,021 to 54,778 students. 

Of the total FY 1971 participants reported, 59,953 
(82%) were in-service students and 13,327 (18%) 
were j^rcservice. These LEEP recipients included 
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48,698 police pei-sonnel, 8,465 corrections employees 
and 2,790 representatives from the courts and other 
agencies. 

Seventy percent of these FY 1971 awards were 
grants. Grants numbered 51,092 and loans 22,188. Of 
the 22,188 loans, 8,861 assisted in-seivice officers. The 
average grant was §178 and the average loan was 
$650. 

The total expenditure of $24,464,272 included 
$10,039,307 f6r grants and $14,424,965 for loans. In- 
ser\*ice personnel used $14,785,879 compared to 
$9,678,393 used by proservice students. Awards to po- 
licemen totalled $12,018,572. 

In both FY 1970 and FY 1971, in-ser\-ice students 
constituted more than 80 percent of LEEP partici- 
pants. And in both years, police personnel constituted 
about 81 percent of in-service students. Corrections 
employees made up approximately 14 percent of in- 
scr\'ice recipients in FY 1971 and 12 percent in FY 
1970. 

Loans require more dollars than grants. According 
to early data, in FY 1971 59 percent of award dollars 
wciil to loans although only 22,188 loans were as- 
signed compared to 51,092 grants. Borrowers are full- 
time students, and iheir costs arc higher than those of 
most in-ser\*ice students. Also, the statutory limits for 
LEEP loans arc higher than for grants. 

•Program growth. The 1971 LEEP appropriation 
was $21 million. Participating colleges and universities 
requested $54 million for FY 71 grams and loans. Ini- 
tially, the institutions were awarded $20.8 million j and 
in November 1971, they were given authority to spend 
the $5.3 million of carryover funds. 

The great response to the program from criminal 
justice practitioners created a critical dollar shortage 
in son*e areas. Some institutions had to choose be- 
tween, assisting only a portion of eligible LEEP appli- 
cants or reducing awards to a fraction of the statutory 
limits. The growth' momentum of a program that 
began in 1969 appeared to be surpassing fund availa- 
bility. 

Institutional requests for supplemental funds 
showed the total fiscal-year need of LEEP schools to 
be $63 million. One of the steps OAA took to alleviate 
the situation .was to contact all participating institu- 
tions to identify schools which could not utilize their 
LEEP awards completely. In December 1970, OAA 
deobligated $808,000 from these schools. The re- 
covered funds were redistributed to needy colleges, 
some of which were assisting as -few as half of their 
applicants. 



IMPACT OF LEEP 

Many institutions begin LEEP participation with 
the sole intent of providing grants to parttime in-ser\*- 
ice officers. But program experience over three years 
shows that, more often than not, the initial concern 
and commitment of the academic community tend to 
expand and deepen. In order to become eligible to as- 
sign loans, institutions refine or increase course offer- 
ings or design entire new curricula to meet more 
effectively the current needs of criminal justice. 

In FY 1969, 262 of 485 institutional participants 
awarded grants only; in FY 1971, 230 of 890, or only 
26 percent of participants, were in the "grant only" 
categor)'. That is, 660 out of the 890 participating 
schools ofTered programs in criminal justice which 
qualified them to make LEEP loans. 

OAA has urged innovative, imaginative changes in 
curriculum and in teaching methods. As a result, col- 
lege bulletins increasingly announce such major fields 
of study as Public Ser\'ice — Law Enforcement. Urban 
and Human Development, Social Justice, and Human 
Ser\'ices — Corrections. 

VERB. Sometimes use of technology makes the difTe'r- 
ence. Western Wyoming Community College reaches 
some law enforcement officers through the Victor 
Electrowriter Remote Blackboard (VERB) system. 
OflRcers attend classes which are conducted in their 
respective communities via closed circuit television 
and two-way telephone lines. The audio s)*stem allows 
itudents to ask questions and receive answers during 
class sessions. 

Western Wyoming Community College awarded 
$10,000 in LEEP funds to 71 students in the 1970-71 
academic year. Of this group, 62 were in-ser\'ice 
officers who attended classes in 11 different VERli 
centers. The project recieved a $63,604 grant from the 
Wyoming SPA. 

SLEE. One of the more creative educational endeav- 
ors i> the Simulated Law Enforcement Experience 
(SLEE) laboratory of Portland Community College 
in Oregon* With the help of a grant from the Oregon 
Educational Coordinating Council, the College de- 
vised a laboratory wherein drama students simulate 
crisis situations on a stage set. Police science students 
involve themselves in the dramatized events while 
their classmates and faculty .supervisors obscrx^e their 
reactions via television. Afterwards, a student can 
evaluate his own performance while watching liis 
actions on videotape- 

The purpose of the SLEE lab is to refresh and im- 
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prove the job performance of veteran officers and to 
measure the potential job effectrveness of recruits. 
Law enforcement students participate in any of 60 
problem episodes, such as burglary investigations, fam- 
ily disturbances and homicide cases. Each student ex- 
periences simulated situations that are appropriate for 
his icve! of classroom achievement and extent of law 
enforcement sei*vice. In the lab, an individual can 
make mistakes 'through inexperience or poor judg- 
ment without endangering himself or othei*s. as would 
be the case in real life. 

The College works with criminal justice agencies in 
establishing follow-up measurement of police recruits 
to compare their job performances with those of indi- 
viduals who have participated in the SLEE lab. Port- 
land Community College awarded $74,000 in LEEP 
funds to 362 in-ser\-ice officers in FY 1971. 

Quality education. A traditional test of quality edu- 
cation in any discipline is the broad transferability of 
courses. Another mark of excellence is the provision 
for progressing from any level of competence within 
the discipline to another without repeating subject 
matter that has been required earlier. 

0/\A has identified both of t!»ose .standards in en- 
couraging institutional and state-system development 
of stimulating, effective criminal justice ofTerings. 
Gradually, state systems of higher education are ap- 
proving core curricula in criminal justice, and institu- 
tions are reducing the problems of transferability be- 
tween two-year and four-year scliools. California, Ore- 
gon and Texas are three states which in FY 1971 have 
taken steps to establish core curricula in criminal jus- 
tice. 

Incentives. S^ilt Lake City, Detroit, Dallas and South 
Charleston (West Virginia) are examples of cities 
which recently passed police department salary incen- 
tive programs for educational achievement. Dallas 
paid compensation to its policenien for 40.500 hours 
of college credit in March 1971. compared v/ith 
28,000 the previous December, and expected to com- 
pensate for 60,000 hours of college credit bv June of 
1971. 

In 1969, the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police reported 847 incentive programs for educa- 
tional aclvievement. Since that time, considerable 
activity encompassing a wide variety of incentives has 
increased significantly the number of, programs now in 
operation in the law enforcement agencies of the na,- 
t*on. 

High sch(;c! students. In Rhrxle Island and Pennsyl- 
vania, LEAA funds support special projects designed 



to recruit hi§i\ school students for criminal justice em- 
ployment. Under both projects, young people learn 
how LEEP grants and loans can help them acquire 
additional education in preparation for challenging 
and gratifying cjireers in police, court or corrections 
work. 

In Rhode Island, the Narragansett Council of Boy 
Scouts of America with the Governor's Committee on 
Crime, Delinquency, and Criminal Administration 
places high school students in summer employment 
with police, probation and parole agencies. The proj- 
ect provides information 'to young people in a geo- 
graphic area which encompasses 19 municipalities. In 
the summer of 1970, the project placed 47 high school 
students, six of whom became LEEP preservice recipi- 
ents during the 1970-71 academic year. In 1971, the 
number of high school students who were placed in 
summer employment' reached iOO. 
^The Western Pennsylvania Chiefs' of Police Asso- 
ciation (WPCPA) also mounted a recruitment project 
in FY 1971. Ah LEAA discretionary grant supports a 
program of visitation to approximately 500 high 
schools by WPCPA members. Their objectives are to 
improve the police image, show films on criminal jus- 
tice topics, recruit personnel and encourage students 
to enroll for academic criminal justice programs^ espe- 
cially at LEEP-participating institutions of higher ed- 
ucation. 

LEEP-RELATED ACTIVll'IES 

Two special OAA projects concerned LEEP in FY 
1971. One related to the effectiveness of LEEP and its 
operation by educational institutions. The other re- 
lated to an evaluation of program effectiveness as re- 
ported by law enforcement agencies. 

Black school participation. In the 1970-71 aca- 
de^nic year, only about one- third of regionally 
accredited predominantly black institutions partici- 
pated in LEEP. These 28 participating institutions 
contrasted to 18 participating institutions in FY 1970 
and to seven in FY' 1969. 

To examine the possibility of expanding LEEP par- 
ticipation of black colleges and universities, OAA, in 
cooperation with the Office of Education and the 
Community Relations Service, organized a special 
meeting. The one-day conference convened :n Atlanta 
in February 1971. 

Of the 83 institutions invited, 37 sent representa- 
tives. Only 19 of the represented schools were LEEP 
participants. 
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Conference participnnts described their common di- 
leninio ns being threefold in nature: 

(1) Most predominantly black institutions do not 
offer a curriculum which includes at least 15 semester 
hours of subject matter directly related to criminal 
justice. Thus, they can participate only in the grant 
portion of LEEP and cannot award loans. 

(2) At best, participation in the grant program U 
limited because relatively few black officers work in 
criminal justice systems near most of these schools. 

(3) Predominantly black schools require both finan- 
cial and technical assistance in oidcr to modify their 
academic offerings. Until enactment of Section 
406(e) of PL 91-644, OAA had no authority for pro- 
viding these kinds of help. 

Black school involvement in LEEP is increasing. In 
June 1971. O.AA's Review Panel processed 42 institu- 
tional applications for FY 1972 participation from 
prcdominantly black colleges. Of this group, 38 re- 
ceived funds. OAA is continuing to assist the schools 
in strengthening their criminal justice programs so 
tha. in FY 1973 more institutions will qualify for 
LEZP participation. 

Police survey. To help measure the impact of LF.fLP 
and to study how its administration can be improved, 
OAA distributed a questionnaire about the progran"; 
to 2,400 ci iminal justice agencies. 

Early returns from approxin)ately one-third of the 
agency sample indicate that 80 pcicent of the agencies 
CO mac ted were familiar with LEEP. Only half of that 
infoiwed group, however, had employees participat- 
ing in the program. All participating employees ex- 
pressed positive feelings about LEEP, with 80 percent 
of them being "enthusiastic" and 20 percent being 
"generally satisfied.' 

Of the agencies which had employees participating 
in LEEP, . 52 percent observed that LEEP had an 
impact on law enforcement through improved per- 
formance of individuals, with 38 percent deferring 
judgement regarding impact. Ten percent observed no 
impact. 

A large majority (84 percent) of the agency heads 
who responded to the questionnaire reported that a 
list of graduating LEEP recipients would be helpful in 
recniiting. Agencies with no knowledge of LEEP, al- 
most without exception, were units with fewer than 10 
employees. 

Support for participants. As institutional participa- 
tion in LEEP grew from 485 .schools in FY 1969 to 
890 in FY 1971, OAA focused efforts on strengthening 
program operatioii both at the Federal level and on 



the campus. LEEP operates with a centralized han- 
dling of billing and collections and. thus, participating 
schools receive no reimbursement for administrative 
costs. 

The staff sponsored five regional workshops for col- 
lege student financial aid officers and criminal justice 
program coordinators. Participants met in Boston, 
Denver, Atlanta, Fort Worth and Chicago in Januan', 
Februaiy and March 1971 to discuss LEEP policy, 
billing and coiiection procedures and curriculum plan- 
ning and development. 

At these day-and-a-h Mf long conferences, staff 
members from the LEAA regions and SP.^s also ex- 
plained the functions of their offices In relation to 
LEEP and to participating institutions. Highlighting 
each meeting was an in-depth presentation by out- 
standing criminal justice faculty members and higher 
education e.\perts concerning tl:e qualities of strong 
curricula and how to organize them. 

CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION 
OF LEEP 

Staff. The OAA staff, under the leadership of a direc- 
tor and assistant director^ consisted of a Program 
Management Branch and a Program Operations 
Branch. There were 12 professional staff members and 
13 clerical personnel. 

In FY 1971, the administrative budget was 
.$180,000. 

In the reorganization of LE.\A in May 1971, OAA 
btrcame a part of the newly created Manpower Devel- 
opment Assistance Division of the Office of Criminal 
Justice Assistance. 

Recognizing the importance to program evaluation 
of feedback from participating institutions, the Pro- 
gram Management staff visited 142 college ahd uni- 
versities during FY 1971 to help i)romote sound pro- 
g. \m administration. 0.\A personnel talked with and 
listened to student financial aid officers, fiscai officers, 
deans of students, counselors, criminal justice program 
coordinators and college presidents. They met with 
junior college district administratoi's and law enforce- 
ment agency heads, and they contacted LEEP recipi- 
ents personally as often as possible. They explained 
and advised regarding program mission, management 
techniques, utilization of local criminal justice talent 
and coordination among concerned government and 
educational units. 

Staff members also spoke to about 40 regional, 
statewide ahd sub-regional conferences. They talked 
about subjects dealing with'criminal justice, such as 
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the meaning of professionalization, iiew directions for 
curriculum development and improving LEEP man- 
agement on the campus. Frequently, they conferred in 
the field with SPA staffs and with representatives of 
state police officers standards and training commis- 
sions and state boards of higher education. 

Program Manual. In June 1971, OAA mailed a re- 
vised edition of the Law Enj or cement Education Pro- 
gram Manual: 1969 to educational institutions, SPAs 
and LEAA Regional Offices. The new Manual consol- 
idates revisions of program guidelines, which had been 
distributed previously through eight administrative 
memoranda, and modifications which originated with 
the 1970 Amendments and with suggestions from col- 
leges, SPAs, Regional Office staffs and LEEP recipi- 
ents. Effective date of the revision was July 1, 1971. 

The new edition contains relatively few major 
changes in the program. Legislative amendments pro- 
vide for the cost of books to be paid by LEEP grants 
and broaden LEEP eligibility to include teachers or 
persons preparing for careers as teachers of criminal 
justice. Guidelines concerning preservice students call 
for more extensive counselling for these "♦udents so that 
LEEP dollars will go to applicants th the firmest 
commitments to and greatest potential for success in 
criminal justice careers. 

In addition, the 1971 Manual establishes the re- 
quirements for financial needs assessment for certain 
loans. If an applicant requests LEEP funds in excess 
of those that pay for tuition, fees, books, supplies and 
V. transportation, he will be expected to provide finan- 
cial data which demonstrate his inability to pay for 
maintenance costs. 

The revised guidelines also clarify the priority 
schedule for awarding LEEP funds, so that students 
who have been participating in LEEP continue to re- 
ceive assistance as long as they are eligible. Otherwise, 



in-service students have priority over pieservice stu- 
dents. 

LEEP operations. In order to ascertain the effective- 
ness of LEEP administration and operations, LEAA 
contracted in FY 1971 for a management review and 
evaluation of OAA. 

The study led to the design and implementation of 
an updated, comprehensive financial status reporting 
system which utilizes available technological instru- 
ments. The new system accelerates the processing of 
student promissory notes and delivers more informa- 
tion for statements of student accounts. 

The nev operations system will simplify the mainte- 
nance of institutional records and will ease the task of 
fiscal reporting for the colleges. Institutions no longer 
will be required to collate such data as various combi- 
nations of LEEP awards assignc;! or the number of 
LEEP recipients representing spccU.c components of 
the criminal justice field of employment. Such infor- 
mation will be obtained from the promissory notes for- 
warded to LEAA by participating schools. 

Program Management will acquire much valuable 
information from the automated system. Institutional 
histories of fund application and utilization will be 
provided, and information on the nature of employ- 
ment of LEEP recipients after college will be gath- 
ered. 

By the end of FY 1971, a total of 169,323 student 
promissory notes had been processed since the incep- 
tion of LEEP. Many of the notes have not entered the 
repayment phase because the recipients still attend 
school. Many obligations are being liquidated through 
loan cancellation or through ser\'ice credit oYi grants. 

The first statements of accounts were mailed in Jan- 
uary 1971. Regular quarterly billings followed in April 
and July. As of June 30, 1971, $22,198 had been paid 
to LEEP by award recipients who had failed to obtain 
employment in the criminal justice system or who had 
left their former employers and, thus, were repaying 
grants. 
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6 

Statistics and Systems Analysis 



LEAA early recognized the need for a national sv.v 
tem of criminal justice information and statistics and 
for applying new concepts and practices of systems 
analysis to its own operations and to improvement of 
the criminal justice system at the statt and local level. 

Capability in both the area of criminal justice infor- 
mation and statistics and in the area of systems analy- 
sis was established during the first two yea':*s of 
LEAA\s existence. In FY 1971, that capability was ex- 
panded- and, with reorganization, redistributed 
throughout the agency on a functional basis. 

Prior to reorganization^ all statistical and systems 
analysis functions resided in one office, the National 
Criminal Justice Information and Statistics Service 
(NCJISS). 

Under reorganization, NCJISS was disestablished 
and sta^'Stics and systems- analysis functions wer^ 
placed in three difTerent offices, the National Institute 
of Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice, the new 
Office of Criminal Jusiice Assistance and the new 
Office of Operations Support. 

Background. Development of statistical and systems 
analysis cDpability began with the establishment of 
NCJISS in December 1969, upon enactment of the 
FY 1970 appropriations by Congress. 

The statutory authority for establishing the statistics 
portion of NCJISS is to be found in Section 515 of 
the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 
'968, which authorizes the Administration "(b) to 
collect, evaluate^ publish, and disseminate statistics 
and other information on the condition and progress 
of law enforcement in the several States. . . Statu- 
tof)' authority for establishing the systems analysis 

Computer capability plays a growing role in LF.AA*s 
statistics and systems analysis functions. 



portion of NCJISS was found in the general ad- 
ministrative and housekeeping powers of the Admin- 
istration. 

Ac:ivities of NCJISS during FY 1970 included es- 
tablishing objectives, defining programs, developing 
comprehensive plans and recruiting personnel. 

Also in FY 1970, NCJISS moved into substantive 
work and began to develop longer- range programs. It 
was organized into two centers, the Statistics Center, 
concentrating on gathering, analyzing and disseminat- 
ing statistical information on the criminal justice sys- 
tem, and developing new statistical methodology and 
measurement techniques, and the Systems Analysis 
Center, concentrating on developing methods of apply- 
ing systems analysis to improvement of LEAA opera- 
tions and of the criminal justice system as a whole. 

During FY 1970, NCJISS began work on five pro- 
grams: surveys of victims of crime; several projects in- 
volving gathering statistics on jails, criminal justice 
agencies and other institutions; projects involving 
gathering statistics on offenders; projects encouraging 
the development of independent statistics centers in 
the states; and projects encouraging the development 
of systems information which serves the states' opera- 
tional needs while providing statistics as a by-product. 

The number of staff positions in NCJISS increased 
from 30 in FY 1970 to 39 in FY 1971 and the budget 
rose from $1 million in FY 1970 to $4 million in FY 
1971. 

This chapter consists of three parts. The first de- 
scribes the impact of reorganization on the statistics 
and systems analysis operations of LEAA. 

The second part describes the operations of the Sta- 
tistics Center during FY 1971. 

The third part describes the operations of the Sys- 
tems Analysis Center during FY 1971. 
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Reorganization of NCJISS 



In the last month of FY 1971, LEAA undenvent ex- 
tensive reorganization. The new structure was de- 
signed to be functional in nature and it was based on 
recommendations made to the Administration by a 
Task Force after extensive study. 

Under reorganization, the National Criminal Jus- 
tice Information and Statistics Service was disestab- 
lished, and along with it the two centers, the Statis- 
tics Center and the Systems Analysis Center, 

l*he Statistics Center was moved to the National 
Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice, 

The new organization in ihe Institute is known as 
the Statistics Division. It has basically the same mis- 
sion, functions and programs of the former Statistics 
Center. The Statistics Division now has assumed an 
added responsibility: providing statistics to support the 
program .planning and evaluation functions of the In- 
stitute. 

Part of the work of the Systems Analysis Center 
was transferred to the Office of Criminal Justice As- 
sistance (OCJA), in the new Systems Develop- 



ment" Division, as the Task Force sought to consoli- 
date similar functions in the same offices. In this case, 
the function was that of providing technical assistance 
in sys ems analysis to state and local agencies. The 
Systems Development Division also retained responsi- 
bility for monitoring the System for Electronic Analy- 
sis and Retrieval of Criminal Histories (SEARCH) 
and for coordinating programs and administering 
funds related to information systems and automatic 
data processing usage by the criminal justice commu- 
nity. 

The Systems Development Division undertook, 
after reorganization, a program to develop and coor- 
dinate national policy for information systems and au- 
ton\atic data- processing usage in the criminal justice 
community. 

All other work of the former Systems Analysis 
Center was located in a no.w Systems Analysis Divi- 
sion within the Office of Operations Support, the ad- 
ministrative arm of the agency. The Task Force rec- 
ommended that this division operate as a service unit 
to provide systems analysis capabilities to LEA.A Jtsclf. 



Statistics Research 



^"ht National Criminal Justice Statistics Center is a 
^ point for the collection and dissemination of sta- 
tistics. The mission of the Statistics Center is to pro- 
vide: dissemination of substantive and technical sta- 
tistical data to the criminal justice community; na- 
tional leadership. in the development of new statistical 
research methods in the field of criminal justice; 
mathematical statistical support to the administration 
of LEAA; and expert assistance to states and local 
communities in their development of statistical sys- 
tems. 

The Statistics Center was established in December 
1969 in accordance with the Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act of 1968. This bill authorizes 
LEAA to develop and maintain an information and 
statistics program. 

Specifically, Section 515 of the Act authorizes 
LEAA: 

(a) to onduct evaluation studies of the programs and 
activities assisted under this title; 

(b) to collect, evaluate, publish, and disseminate statistics 



and other information on the condition and progress of law 
enforcement in the several states; and 

(c) to cooperate with and render technical assistance to 
states, units of general local government, combinations of 
such states or units, or other public or private agencies, 
organizations, or institutions in matters relating to law en- 
forcement. 

The Statistics Center has authority to award grants 
to states, units of local government and other organi- 
zations which work to improve criminal justice statist- 
ical systems and which aid in the coordination of 
criminal justice efTorts at all levels. 

The Center is engaged in criminal justice program 
analysis and evaluation. In the development of its re- 
search programs, the Center works with the research 
community and the people who use its data to identify 
and solve critical problems. 

FY 1971 ACTIVITIES 

Three experimental surveys of victims of crime 
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were completed which will provide invaluable data on 
crime and its impact. They also allowed njethodologi- 
cal testing for the continuing survey of victims of 
crime planned to begin during FY 1972. 

• The Directory of Criminal Justice Agencies was 
conjpleled and produced a computer tape listing 
of all the crin)inal justice agencies in places with 
a 1960 population of 1,000 or more across the na- 
tion. Publication of the Director)' is scheduled for 
FY 1972. 

• The Jail Census was conjpleted and published 
during FY 1971. This census identified for the 
first tir.^e the number of jails in the U.S. as well 
as describing the characteristics of these jails and 
jhe prisoners held in them. 

• The ni-st LEAA sponsored Survey of Criminal 
Justice Expenditure and Employment for FY 
1969 was released and plans were made for an 
expanded suivey of FY 1970 expenditures and 
employment. 

^ A survey of court organization was begun which 
will describe each independent court system in 
the country when published in FY 1.972. 

• Also during FY 1971. the Center assJuied respon- 
sibility for the National Prisoner S^1tistics pro- 
gran) begun in 1926 by the Bureau of the Census 
and conducted sinee 1950 by the Bureau of Pris- 
ons. 

• Plans were made for a jail census follow up which 
will focus on inmates and progranjs. 

• A survey of juvenile detention and correction fa- 
cilities was designed with data collection sched- 
uled for early FY 1972. 

• Developnjcntal plans were made for a national 
criminal justice statistics data base which is ex- 
pected to be operational in FY 1972. 

• Ti)e developnjent of a glossary of criininal justice 
tenns was funded. 

CRIME AND ITS IMPACT 

The Statistics Center is responsible for quantita- 
tively describing and monitoring the criniin?*^ justice 
systen) and for providing tinjely infornjation on crime 
and its injpact on society. In order to achieve these 
dual goals, reliable statistical progranjs are being de- 
veloped. 

National Crime Panel. During FY 1971 the Statis- 
tics Center completed the design for a stratified 
nationwide sanjple of 60,000 households known as tiie 
National Crime Panel. These households will be inter- 
viewed twice yearly. The sample design calls for seven 



rotating panels and the selection of enoi'jh households 
to allow interviewing subsets of 10,000 households 
each nionth on a conthiuous basis. In addition, a sup- 
plenjental sanjple of 10,000 households jn each of 15 
large cities is planned. 

The Census Bureau is under contract to LEAA to 
j'rovide advice on the sample design and to select the 
households to be included in the sample. 

The Crin:e Panel will provide a variety of crime 
measures. It will provide estimates of thf: number of 
crime events, including those which are not ivported 
to the police. The Crime Panel will also focus on the 
cost of crinje and the public perception of die crime 
problem. 

Survey of Victim., of Crime. It is anticipated that 
the primaiy use of the National Crime Panel will be 
for a continui'iig survey of victims of crime. Core 
questions in the sur\'ey will provide measures of inci- 
dence of serious crime and its eflfect on its victims. 
These questions were designed and tested to iiisure 
thaf they elicit not only crimes which the respondent 
had reported to police but also those crimes which 
were not reported to the ijolice for whatever reason. 
The detailed information gathered on xrime rates b) 
type .of crime, victim characteristics, geographie distri- 
bution and other data will be made available on an 
annual aggregate basis. 

The Statistics Center expects to begin the survey of 
victims of crime at the start of FY 1973. This will 
be the culmination of almost two years of research 
activity in feasibility testing of victim data colloction 
methods, questions designed to measure crime and re- 
lated vietiniolog)' techniques. 

Research into related data collection problems 
began in thcr winter of 1970. Small research projects 
were conducted in Washington, D.C., and Baltimore, 
Maryland, to evaluate question wording, victim recall 
and other response problems. The results of these ex- 
periments Were sufficiently positive to warrant going 
ahead with a research study aimed at the general pop- 
ulation. 

Three such studies were conducted in January 
1971. One was a national survey appended to the Bu- 
reau of the Census Quarterly Household Survey 
panel. The other two, conducted in the LE.AA Pilot 
Cities San Jose, California, and Dayton, Ohio, had a 
two-fold puiposei (1) to further refine the survey 
techniques; and (2) more impoitantly, to provide 
baseline dnta for the evaluation of the Pilot Cities pro- 
gram itself. 

Limited preliminaiy data from the first national 
survey and the Pilot Cities surveys became available in 
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fall of 1971., Final tabular data were expected by the 
end of the calendar year. In July 1971. the ne.xt cycle 
in the national data collection cfiort was launched in 
the form of a supplement to the Quarterly Household 
Survey. This project, building on the base of the pre- 
vious suivcys, permitted further refinement of the pro- 
ject. 

A final national efTort during iFie development 
phase will take place in January 1972. This project 
should permit the optimization of the regular panel 
which will come into use in July 1972. 

THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF JUSTICE 

One of the major functions of the Statistics Center 
is to collect and disseminate data relating to the agen- 
cies and institutions of the ciiminal justice sj-stein. In- 
cluded is inforniation about the physical characteris- 
tics of the institutions, the people who administrate 
them,, and the people who are processed by them. .An- 
other area of endeavor is analysis of the amount of 
money it costs to support the criminal justice system. 

Dunng FY 1971. the r^tatistics Center continued 
some programs begun in PY 1970 concerned with the 
administration of justice. .Additional programs were 
undertaken which bring closer the goal of providing 
comprehensive statistics describing the criminal justice 
system and its component agencies and institutions. 

Expenditure and Employment. In FY 1970. the Sta- 
tistics Center assumed responsibility for a survey of ex- 
penditure and employment in criminal justice activi- 
ties. 'J'he smvey. initiated two years before by the Bu- 
reau of the Census, has been expanded considerably to 
provide a more complete, accurate picture of the 
crixninal justice system. 

1 he first sur\'ey sponsored by the Statistics Center 
collected FY 1969 expenditure data and October 1969 
employment data from a sample of- approximately 
6.200 local governments, plus the 50 states. The final 
report, published in December 1970, contained na- 
tional estimates of employment and expenditure by 
level of government and by state for law enforcement, 
courts, and corrections. Data on prosecution and indi- 
goiit defense activities were included as a part of the 
criminal justico system totals for the first time. 

The next .survey covering FY 1970 expenditures 
and October 1970 employment was conducted in late 
FY 1971, For purposes of comparison, this survey is 
similar to the previous one, but contains more detail 
for n:ore areas. National and state-by-state estimates 
are p ovided on each of the five sectors of the system: 



police, prosecution, indigent defense, judicial and 
conxctional activities. .An improvement in the report 
is the addition of individual data for all counties of 
230,000 or moie population, all cities of 100,000 or 
more, and the 15 largest Standard Metropolitan Sta- 
tistical Areas (SMS.As). The report aiso includes csti- 
maie.s of expenditures for retirement funds for large 
governmental units. 

Plans have already begun on the program to pro- 
duce FY 1971 state-local criminal justice expendi- 
ture data sufticiently definitive to apply the "pass- 
through" provisions of the recent amendment to the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets .Act (Sec- 
tion 303 (2)). This section requhes the state to "pass 
through" into local governments a percentage of its 
block grant equal to or greater than the local gov- 
ernment's percentage of criminal justice expenditures 
in the state during the preceding fiscal year. The ex- 
penditure data gathered for FY 1971 will provide the 
basis for determining the amount of block grant funds 
which will be retained by state governments and the 
amount which will be passed on to the local units of 
government. This capability did not exist with suffi- 
cient accuracy from the earlier reports. 

Directory of Criminal Justice Agencies. As the re- 
sult of fall 1969 discussions between LEA.A staff and 
the Census Bureau, the Census Bureau conducted a 
survey to compile a directory of criminal justice agen- 
cies. In late January 1970, the Census Bureau can- 
vassed government officials in all states and counties 
and in all cities and townships with a 1960 population 
of 1.000 or more to obtain addresses of criminal jus- 
tice agencies and institutions under their jurisdiction. 

The resulting address listing provided a mailing list 
for t^»e Jail Census and will serve as a reference for 
any futuie surveys or contacts of a similar nature. For 
easy access, the address listings are on computer tape. 
.A .summary icport on the Directory Survey was pub- 
lished in FY 1972 and detailed listings are being pub- 
lished on a stJite-by-state basis. 

Jail Census. The National Jail Census, conducted in 
early 1970, revealed that there are 4,037 locally-ad- 
ministered jails wiih 48-hour retention authority in 
the United States. 

This census required two phases: an initial canvass 
of governmental units to locate all jails, and a second 
canvass of the jails themselves. The initial canvass, 
conducted as a part of the Directoiy Sur\ey, gathered 
the addresses of all local jails in places of 1,000 popu- 
lation or greater. 

A modest pretest was conducted to test question- 
naire design. The final questionnaire was sent to all 
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jciils inquiring about their physical characteristics and 
tlift number of inmates and employees. 

Several core questions were agked of all jail ad- 
ministrators, including information on the age of the 
physical plant, cost of recent renovations, plans for fu- 
tine renovations, prsoner capacity, average number of 
prisonei:s held and type of prisoners held. In all coun- 
tieSj and in cities of more than 25,000, additional ques- 
tions were asked regarding presence of recreational fa- 
cilities, medical facilities, educational facilities, viMchig 
facilities and toilet facilities. 

An advance report was released in December 1970 
describing the highlights of the suu'ey results. The 
final report, containing all of the collected data, was 
issued in February 1971. 

Juvenile Detention and Covrection Facility Survey, 
The National Jail Census obtained information from 
come juvenile institutions as well as from adult institu- 
tions, although the latter had been the original focus 
of the study. The fragmentar)- information received 
on juvenile institutions raised questions as to the num- 
ber and mode of operation of juvenile detention cen- 
tei:s and juvenile correctional facilities. 

As a result, a survey was designed in FY 1971 to 
constitute a complete census of public juvenile deten- 
tion and correction facilities. The census was con- 
ducted in the fall of 197 1 principally by mail and sup- 
plemented by field visits as necessary. It covered the 
724 juvenile institutions identified in the Director)' 
Sur\'ey, as well as any other facilities that were identi- 
fied in tlie course of the survey. 

The questionnaire collected information similar to 
that collected during the National Jail Survey. It in- 
cluded questions on the physical, personnel and pro- 
gram characteristics of the juvenile institutions, the 
number and type of delinquents and the inmate popu- 
lation by type of offense. Publication of the tabulated 
data along with appropriate text should take place in 
early spring 1972. 

Court Organization Survey. One of the long-range 
goals of the Statistics Center is the establishment of a 
national court statistics program. Such a progiam 
would involve the collection and dissemination of sta- 
tistics describing the number of cases presented, trials 
by type and some demographic information on the de- 
fendants. Later, the program is designed to include in- 
formation on trial proceedings and related matters 
such as bail and presentence reports. 

Prior to beginning any national court statistics pro- 
gram, it is necessary to look at the courts themselves 
— at their organization, jurisdiction, manpower, case- 
loads and record-keeping practice. 



The Court Organization Survey will canvass every 
independent court system "identified in the Directory 
.Sun'ey, i.e., each of 13^235 systems. This will include 
all appellate courts, courts of general jurisdiction, spe- 
cial courts, r.nd other courts of limited jurisdiction. 
The end product of the study will be an organiza- 
tional directory describing the various divisions, de- 
partments, special sub-units in each court system, 
juristliction at each level, distribution of workload, 
adniinistnitive responsibility and location of records 
and reports of court activity. This information will be 
used by I.E.A.^ to plan and implement programs in 
the criminal justice system. 

Prisoner Statistics. National Prisoner Statistics 
(NPS). begun in 1926, is one of the Federal govern- 
ment's oldest continuing statis:ical studies. It became 
the responsibility of tb.e Statistics Center in January 
1971. The series presents annual summary statistics on 
adult felons committed to and released from state and 
Federal prisons. 

In addition, a separate annual publication deals 
with the number of executions taking place in the Un- 
ited Stales, as well as with the number of prisoners 
under capital sentence at the end of each calendar 
year. More detailed reports are issued periodically 
containing charac.cristics of the prison population. 

When the Statistics Center became responsible for 
the project, data for 1968,, 1969 and 1970 had been 
collected but not tabulated nor published. Rather 
than have a gap in this statistical series, LEAA asked 
the Bureau of Prisons to proceed with the processing 
and publication under a contract from LEAA. 

The Statistics Center plans to make NPS the first 
offender-based transaction statistics program. This 
calls for establishing a data base of all prisoners in 
state adult correctional institutions, then continually 
updating the prisoner inventory by adding admissions 
and deleting releases. This would provide the capabil- 
ity of looking at the changing prisoner population and 
its characteristics in aggregate. 

FINDINGS OF SURVEYS 

Following are highlights of the findings of two key 
surveys done by the Census Bureau for LEAA, the 
National Jail Census and the survey of local govern- 
ment expenditures for criminal justice and the num- 
ber of persons employed in the criminal justice system. 

National Jail Census- Attorney General John N. 
Mitchell issued an advance report on the census on 
January 7, 1971. That report indicated that more 
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than half of the himates of local and countr>' jails 
were confined for reasons other than being convicted 
of a crime. The study showed tliat the nation's jails 
held more than 160,000 prisoners, almost 8,090 of 
them juveniles, and that 35 percent of the prisoners 
were arraigned and awaiting trial while 17 percent 
were being held for other authorities or were not yet 
arraigned. 

Preliminar)' examination of the data showed that 
of the jails surveyed {3.300 jails in cities and counties 
over 25,000 population were included in the facilities 
survey) : 

(1) About 85 percent had no recreational or educa- 
tional facilities of any kind; 

(2) About 50 percent had no medical facilities; 

(3) About 25 percent had no visiting facilities: and 

(4) More than 25 percent of the cells were more 
than 50 years old and about 6 percent more than 
100 years old. 

The full report, entitled 19W National Jail Census, 
was released on February 21 1971, and was made 
available for sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. 

The report showed critical overcrowding in the 
larger, urban jails. Of the total of 4,037 jails for adults 
in the nation, five percent — 205 — contained more in- 
mates in March 1970 than they were designed to hold. 
Seventeen jails designed to hold 100 or more persons 
exceeded their capacity by 100-299 inmates. Nearly 
30 percent of the jails designed to hold 300 or more 
persons were overcrowded and 14 were overcrowded 
by at least 300 iMnates. 

The report contained a s:ate-by-state brctkdown 
covering local jails' expendituies, employees, inmate 
population, facilities, and age of cells. 

Expenditure and Employment. The report on finan- 
cial and personnel resources of the national crimin«'>l 
justice system was released on December 23, 1970, by 
the Attorney General. It was entitled Expenditure and 
Employment Data for the. Criminal Justice System: 
1968-69, and was made available for distribution by 
NCJISS. 

The report provided the fiist nationwide estimates 
of total government expenditures for criminal justice 
and the number of persons employed. The criminal 
justice field includes the following occupations: police, 
judiciary, prosecution, indigent defense and correc- 
tions. 

The report also contained data on criminal prosecu- 
tions and the defense of indigents, facts which never 
have been collected previously on a nationwide basis. 
The report covered the 12-nionth period from July 1, 
1968, through June 30, 1969. 



The report showed- that $7.3 billion was spent in 
the nation in 1969 on all forms of criminal justice. 
The total icflcctcd expenditures at the local, .state 
and Federal level and the emplovnient of neariy 
800.000 persons. More than half of the $7.3 billion— 
$•1.4 billion— went directly to support police activities. 

in picpanng the icpoit, the Bureau of the Census 
surveyed all 50 states and 6.200 cities, counties and 
townships and obtained additional information from 
the 55 largest counties and the 43 largest cities. 

'I'he $7.3 billion spent on nationwide criminal jus- 
tice activities was expended as follows: $4.4 billion for 
police, nearly $1.5 billion for corrections, $1 billion for 
the judiciary, nearly $369 million for prosecution, and 
nearly $78 nuTlion for indigent defense. 

Local governments accounted for 64 percent of all 
direct criminal justice expenditures; state govern- 
ments for.25 percent; and die Federal government for 

11 percent. The local governments employed 70 per- 
cent of the persons employed full time, or its equiva- 
lent, in criminal justice: state governments employed 
22 percent; and the Federal government, 8 percent. 

The Federal government spent $828.9 million for 
criminal justice- activities — less than 0.6 percent of the 
total Federal budget excluding education — and em- 
ployed 56,364 persons in criminal justice as of Octo- 
ber 1969. 

States spent $1.9 billion — 4.6 percent of their budg- 
ets — on criminal justice and employed 163,215 per- 
sons in criminal justice. 

Cities, counties and townships .spent $4.7 billion — 

12 percent of their budgets— on criminal justice, 
and employed 579^196 persons in criminal justice. 

The 55 largest counties with more than 500,000 
population spent $756 million — 12.2 percent — of their 
funds for criminal justice. This amounted to $12.49 
per capita, of which $4.27 was for j)olice. 

LEAA announced that it would publish the na- 
tional estimates on a yearly basis. Similar reports — 
though not containing the local governments' esti- 
mates — were prepared and financed in the two pre- 
vious years by the Bureau of the Census. 

SERVICES TO THE CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE COMMUNITY 

In addition to collecting and publishing statistics 
which serve to inform the public of the nature and 
state of ihe criminal justice system, the Statistics 
Center also provides services which have a more direct 
benefit to the criminal justice system than to the gen- 
eral public. 
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Statistics data base. Crime does not exist in a 
vacuum. Relationships exist with demographic char- 
acteristics, the amount and type of police protection, 
the effectiveness of rehabilitation, the amount of 
money which is used by the criminal justice system 
and how this money is used. 

The Statistics Center is currently developing a sta- 
tistics data base containing crime statistics and related 
data which will allow these relationships to be further 
explored. The data b:\se will include data from the 
1970 Decennial Cc *sus, current Census surveys, the 
Uniform Crime Reports and the Criminal Justice Em- 
ployment and Expenditure Survey. These data will be 
accessible by remote computer terminal^ allowing in- 
stant retrieval of data. Statistical programs will also be 
contained in the data base and these will allow simple 
to sophisticated statistical analysis of the data. 

The data base will be available to the LEAA State 
Planning Agencies (SPAs), the LEAA Regional 
Offices and any other public agency with a legitimate 
interest in criminal justice statistics. 

Glossary of terms. As early as the Wickersham 
Commission report on criminal justice statistics in 
1931, the need was seen for the development of stand- 
ard definitions of criminal justice terms. 

At the present time, 40 years later, only a few 
standardized definitions exist, such as the offense clas- 
sifications used in the Uniform Crime Reports. Even 
these definitions are not necessarily in widespread use, 
other than for reporting to the FBI. By and large, 
standard definitions do not exist for most of the cur- 
rent terminology used by the criminal justice system. 

Standardized definitions are essential to the devel- 
opment of a uniform classification system, which is 
one of the major goals of the Statistics Center. With- 
out a uniform classification system, transaction statis- 
tics are impossible, as is any meaningful comparison of 
data for different states or for different agencies of the 
criminal justice system. For example, "burglary" docs 
not exist in New York, "breaking and entering" does. 
But breaking and entering in New York does not nec- 
essarily mean the same thing as burglary in California. 

The Statistics Center is taking the first step towards 
a uniform classification system with the development 
of a glossary of criminal justice terms. This glossary is 
expected to be completed by June 1973. 

The glossary will be published in a standard dic- 
tionary format and will be available to the public, as 
well as to the criminal justice community. 

Project SEARCH statistics. Project SEARCH (Sys- 
tem for Electronic Analysis and Retrieval of Criminal 
Histories), was launched in July 1969. It is designed' 



to demonstrate the usefulness and feasibility of an on- 
line system which permits interstate exchange of of- 
fender history files. This project requires making crim- 
inal justice offender records compatible, integrating 
the basic needs and data of police, prosecutor courts 
and corrections. 

As a by-product, it is intended to deliver "... a 
set of summary statistical data files on a single com- 
puter and the analysis and comparison of the sum- 
mary data submitted by the states." 

After only a few meetings of the Statistical Methods 
Task Force, it was decided that existing summar>' sta- 
tistics did not provide the accuracy and utility desired 
for an effort such as SEARCH. 

It was proposed that a system which tracks individ- 
ual offenders in their transactions with the various 
criminal justice agencies would make better use of the 
capabilities being developed for SEARCH and would 
more adequately describe the operations of the crimi- 
nal justice system. 

Existing statistical systems provided summary data 
on arrests and crimes known to the police (Uniform 
Crime Reports), summary reports on court activities 
which varied between states as to coverage and as to 
completeness and accuracy of data, prison adnfiissions 
and releases (National Prisoner Statistics), data on 
jail populations (in some states only), and data on 
probation (in a few states only) . 

Even if each of the existing statistical series had 
been considerably improved and made more uniform 
among states, the resulting data would not have ade- 
quately described the operations of criminal justice 
agencies. No comparison of arrest statistics to court 
statistics could explain, for instance, what happened 
to all the persons arrested who did not go to trial. 

Deinonsiraiion project. As a result ,of the report of 
the Statistical Methods Task Force, a statistical advi- 
sory committee was formed to apply the "offender 
tracking concept" to a SEARCH demonstration. The 
10 SEARCH states were each asked to select 250 fe- 
lony offenders and to track each from entrance 
through exit from the criminal justice system. 

The project demonstrated that, in most states, no 
single agency could supply the required information. 
Once the offenders were selected, information had to 
be developed from the prosecutor's office, lower and 
upper courts and local and state correctional agencies. 
Objectives of the demonstration were to : 
{ 1 ) Locate "problem areas" associated with track- 
ing offenders; 

(2) Acquaint each state with these problem areas; 

(3) Determine the feasibility of conducting the op- 
eration on a large scale; 
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(4) Gain knowledge and experience that will aid in 
developing a mechanism for collecting the desired 
data; and 

(5) Demonstrate the production of statistics de- 
scribing each stage of criminal justice. 

Results of this demonstration, with description of 
the processing steps, are described in SEARCH Tech- 
nical Report No. 3 "Designing Statewide Statistical 
Systems." This report also includes examples of output 
tables which could not be produced by existing statist- 
ical systenls. 

Implementation project. The recommendations of 
the SEARCH Statistical Advisory Committee led the 
Statistics Center to develop a discretionary grant cate- 
gory for implementation of modules towards a total 
offender-based transaction system. This recognized 
that very few states were in a position to begin imple- 
mentation of a total system but might be able to de- 
velop a part of the system; i.e., for. courts or for 
corrections. 

The Statistics Center, however, retained ar» interest 
in implementing complete systems in at leant a few 
slates. Furthermore, it was thought desirable to have a 
number of data element and output tables which 
could be compared between such states. 

The success of the SEARCH project group in 
bringing considerable agreement out of a variety of 
states for the criminal history exchange project recom 
mended a similar approach to develop statistical pro- 
grams among a smaller number of states. 

The SEARCH project group approved this method 
and asked the Statistics Center to select the states. 
Selection was based on the state having designated a 
central agency with authority to collect data from all 
elements of the criminal justice system. An NCJISS 
grant was approved to the SEARCH project for the 
purpose and an organizational meeting held with the 
states. 

In addition to representatives of the five states, 
steering committee meetings are also attended by ob- 
servers from three states now in the process of organiz- 
ing their state criminal justice statistics system. 

During FY 1972, the states will arrive at final 
agreement on common data elements and output ta- 
bles. They will design reporting forms, make other re- 
porting arrangements, train personnel in reporting 
criminal justice agencies and begin data collection. 

Each state is expected to produce a report by the 
end of the grant period showing the methodology used 
in the project and providing some data on disposition 
at the various decision points for persons who were 
entered into the system beginning July 1, 1971. 



Beginning with January 1972, each state would 
collect data for annual publications on the operation 
of their criminal justice system. 

Administration of SEARCH. In early 1971, the At- 
torney General announced his decision to place res- 
ponsibility for management of the SEARCH central 
index function with the FBI. Implementation of this 
decision is being accomplished as an extension of the 
FBI's National Crime Information Center (NCIC). 
The computerized criminal history capability of 
NCIC is to be on-line by November 1971. 

LEAA had been responsible, with the participating 
states, for developing a successful demonstration sys- 
tem. LEAA continues to be responsible for the finan- 
cial assistance for system redesign in states which par- 
ticipated in the demonstration, for system develop- 
ment in new states, for record update for records al- 
ready converted and for conversion of new records. 

For this purpose, meetings of the participating 
states have continued to be held to determine policy 
for expansion of the system, to set priorities for this 
expansion and to explore methods of improving the 
technology of other criminal justice operations such as 
communications, fingerprint analysis and transmission 
and identification, and records systems. 

LEAA is also funding a project with five of the 
SEARCH states for the implementation of a statistical 
system which will describe the operations of criminal 
justice agencies as a "total system" from the same type 
of input which go into criminal history files. 

Technical assistance. Until the last few years, only a 
few states had developed any significant system of 
criminal justice statistics. 

The Statistics Center i? seeking to develop a sound 
criminal justice statistical capability in as many states 
as possible and eventually in all of the states. This is 
being accomplished by the use of grants, by holding 
workshops and by making technical assistance visits, in 
part from its own staff and when necessary by borrow- 
ing qualified personnel from the more advanced 
states. 

Statistics grants. During FY 1971, the Statistics 
Center awarded eight Discretionary Grants totalling 
$220,466 and restructured the Discretionary Grant 
program into two sections. Program 1 and Program 2. 
This move was made to reflect the two predominant 
objectives of statistics grants and to specifically en- 
courage the development of transaction or offender- 
based statistics under Program 2. 
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The objective of Program 1, Mandatory Statewide 
Law Enforcement Statistics Program, is to encourage 
mandatory statewide prograuis of law enforcement 
statistics which meet national standards as defined for 
Unifonii Crime Reports, National Prisoner Statistics 
and other criminal justice statistical programs. 

The purpose of Program 2, the Transaction (Of- 
fcMider Based) Statistics Program, is to encourage de- 
velopment of the kind of trans-systemic statistics not 
ordinarily available from the summary statistics pro- 
duced by operating bw enforcement and criminal jus- 
tice agencies This program differs from the tradi- 
tional statislical approach in that the unit of analysis 
is the offender/event and not simply the activities of a 
^particular agency. 

In addition to the eight discretionary grants for 
Statistics, the Center awarded seven "Statistics Cen- 
ter" grants totalling $1,027,701. The Center is au- 
thorized to award such grants to states, unit.<; of local 
government, institutions of higher learning and pri- 
vate non-profit organizations for the purpose of col- 
lecting, evaluating, publishing and disseminating sta- 
tistics on the condition and progress of criminal justice. 

Visits to states. Statistics Center personnel made six 
technical assistance visits to state agencies during 
FY 1971. Requests for LEA A advice and assistance 
were in areas such as aid in the establishment of a 
criminal justice statistics center; proper location of a 
criminal justice center within a s^ztc agency; develop- 
ment of legislation for criminial justice data reporting; 
development of an information and statistics sub-sys- 
tem for Departments of Corrections, Parole, Probation 
and Youth Services; data collection, testing proce- 
dures and forms design ; and aid in solving identifica- 
tion problems. Some of these visits were made in con- 
junction with personnel from the Systems Analysis 
Center. Four states were visited for monitoring pur- 
poses, during which time technical problems were dis- 
cussed and resolved. 

Conferences funded. The Statistics Center held four 
statistics-SEARCH meetings in FY 1971 in its effort 
to improve 5'ates criminal justice statistics information 
capabilities, "he meetings were of an introductory na- 
ture, aimed policy makers. Emphasis was on the or- 
ganization and authority for gathering data rather 
than detailed methodology. In addition, LEAA pro- 
grams that were relevant to the states were discussed. 
Papers were presented by experts from LEAA, the 
FBI, Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts, and 
the California Department of Corrections. 



PUBLICATIONS 

The Center published two significant studies in FY 
1971, prepared another for publication soon after the 
close of the fiscal year and processed a number of re- 
ports of grantees. 

Expenditure and Employment Data for the Crimi- 
nal Justice System, 196^^9. This report consists of 
financial and employment data on law enforcement, 
courts, prosecution, indigent defense and correctional 
activities of Federal, state and local governments. Na- 
tional and state-by-state estimates are provided as are 
individual data for the 55 largest 'ounties and the 43 
largcs cities. 

1970 National Jail Census. This publication, issued 
in February 1971, contains a summary of basic facts 
on the state of the nation's jails and their inmates. Ta- 
bles present for each state such fundamental data as 
the number of jails, the number and type of inmates, 
the number of jail (employees, the operating costs and 
the presence or absence of selected facilities. Copies of 
the report may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office in 
Washington, D.C. 

Summary Report on the Directory of Criminal Jus- 
tice Agencies. This report includes a description of 
the survey and summary tables showing the number 
of criminal justice agencies by type and geographic 
location. The exact publication date is not known at 
this time, but it is expected to be published by the 
end of calendar 1971. The address listings for the 
agencies will be published on a state by .state basis. 

The following are publications of Statistics Center 
grantees: 

A. Project SEARCH 

1. Standardized Data Elements (Technical Report 
No. 1). 

2. Privacy and Security Considerations in Criminal 
Justice Information Systems (Technical Report No. 

2)- 

3. Designing Statewide Statistical Systems (Techni- 
cal Report No. 3) . 

4. Name Search Techniques (Special Report No. 

!)■ 

5. Parole and Probation Study (Special Report No. 
2)- 

6. Offender-Based Criminal Statistics (Special Re- 
port No. 3) . 

7. A Computerized Subject-in-process system: De- 
velopment of a Regional Prototype for Texas (Special 
Report No. 4) . 
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8. SEARCH Symposium on Criminal Justice Infor- 
mation and Statistics (Proceedings). 

9. Some Considerations of Felon Mobility (Techni- 
cal Memorandum No, 1 ) . 

10. Technical Evaluation of Project SEARCH 
(Technical Memorandum No. 2) . 



11. A Model estate Act for Criminal Offender 
Record Information (Technical Memorandum No. 
3). 

B, International Association of Chiefs of Police 

1, Comparative Data Reports 1969. 

2. Comparative Data Reports 1970. 



Systems Analysis 



The Systf^ms Analysis Center was established in 
February 1970. It now consists of offices within LEAA 
headquarters in Washington, D.C., utilizing appropri- 
ate computer facilities in that city. 

The staff consists of 10 professionals who are expert 
and experienced in feasibility studies, systems analysis 
and design, computer programming, and telecommun- 
ications. The functions of the center are split between 
the Computer Division providing data processing sup- 
port to LEAA and national-level systems, and the Sys- 
tems Assistance Division providing data processing as- 
sistance to state and local criminal justice agencies. 

COMPUTER DIVISION 

The Computer Division applies its expertise toward 
the development and implementation of information 
systems which are national in scope as well as those 
systems designed specifically to assist various offices 
within LEAA. 

The national-level systems will include: the Criminal 
Justice Information System; the Grants Management 
Information System; the National Criminal Justice 
Statistics Data Base; and the National Criminal Jus- 
tice Technical Reference Service. Those systems are 
designed for eventual interface with appropriate state 
systems and, through high-speed telecommunications 
networks, with State Planning Agencies (SPAs) and 
LEAA Regional Offices. 

Each of the foregoing national-level systems is ad- 
dressed to a different facet within the spectrum of 
criminal justice problems, and each is described in sec- 
tions to follow below. 

To support the data processing needs internal to 
LEAA, the Computer Division follows the classic pat- 
tern of data systems development. That is, when an 
office requests the assistance of the Center, a senior 
systems analyst is assigned to work with the requesting 
office. Likewise, a person having knowledge of the ap- 



plication area^ is assigned from the requesting office. 
After a preliminary discussion of the requirements of 
the system, the analyst performs a feasibility study, 
analyzes the problem in detail and draws up system 
specifications consisting of document flow, proce- 
dural steps, input data requirements and output re- 
port formats. After these specifications have been re- 
viewed and approved by all concerned, the analyst 
creates detailed specifications from which a program- 
mer is able to develop the necessary computer logic 
and programs. The analyst is responsible for the crea- 
tion of input data to fully test the programs prior to 
systems implementation. Following implementation, 
the analyst periodically reviews the operation of the 
system to assure that it continues to be responsive to 
the users' needs. 

SYSTEMS ASSISTANCE DIVISION 

The Systems Assistance Division of the Center was 
established primarily to provide technical assistance to 
the states and units of local government in their data 
processing efforts. The assistance includes consultant 
service to state and local criminal justice agencies in 
the computer-related area of systems analysis and de- 
sign, data processing management, analysis of hard- 
ware and software requirements, programming tech- 
niques, teleprocessing systems and , their associated 
communications network. 

The assistance normally takes the form of on-site 
visits by Systems Assistance Division personnel. When 
staff is not available to visit the site, the Division can 
refer the requesting agency to other criminal justice 
agencies who have worked with and perhaps solved 
similar problems. 

In FY 1971, the Systems Assistance Division has 
provided assistance in the following areas: 

(1) Assisting SPAs in coordinating and explaining 
criminal justice data processing matters to state execu- 
tives. 
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(2) Drafting procedures for developing state infor- 
mation systeiDS encompassing all criminal justice 
agencies. 

(3) Improving the administratici; of the courts 
through the use of the computer for docketing, case 
loading and court room assignment. 

(4) Instructing in the use of micrographic equip- 
ment for police record storage, and for the storage of 
court case records. 

(5) Briefing state "fovernnient and law enforcement 
executives about LEAA and the ramification of their 
systems when linked to national systems such as those 
within the National Ci'une Information Center 
(NCIC). 

(6) Providing physical security of the law enforce- 
ment computer system; and the privacy and confiden- 
tiality aspects of autoinated criminal justice systems. 

The Systems Assistance Division of the Center has 
also worked in support of the Office of Law Enforce- 
ment Programs in the review of grant requests asso- 
ciated with criminal justice computer and information 
systems. Some applications have required visits to the 
applicant's location for clarification of and elaboration 
on the application. 

SYSTEMS ANALYSIS AND 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE 

The Systems Analysis Center has addressed it.^^lf to 
this question: can systems analysis techniques be use- 
ful in improving the administration of criminal justice 
and if 6o, how? 

The answer to the first part of that question is most 
certainly "yes.." Finding the answer to the "how" part 
has been a central goal of the Center during FY 1971. 

Systems analysis techniques evolved from applica- 
tion of scientific methods to analysis of problems and 
decision-making. Systems analysis involves the study of 
a system or procedure in a logical way. It involves 
identifying problem areas and isolating their interdic- 
tion with components of the system. Finally, it in- 
volves designing and testing, in a methodical way, po- 
tential solutions to these problems. 

One method of applying systems an<ilysis to deci- 
sion-making is called the Program Planning Budgeting 
System (PPBS). This is essentially a cost-effective ap- 
proach to shaping program policy. It utilizes com- 
puter analysis of mathematical models of an existing 
problem area, followed by testing of various levels of 
dollar expenditure in various solutions to determine 
which is the most eflfectivc per dollar. While the ap- 
proach cannot predict the impact of historical and 



other factors, it can give decision -makers a fuller un- 
derstanding of the likelihood of outcome of .commit- 
ment of certain dollar levels to specific action pro- 
grams. 

These techniques of systems analysis were first ap- 
plied to governmental decision -making on a broad 
scale by the military. The Department of Defense de- 
veloped more sophisticated applications of the tech- 
niques. Later, those techniques were utilized by other 
Departments within the Federal government, notably 
ihe Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 

The systems analysis approach is still new to the 
criminal justice field. But it is logical and desirable to 
bring to bear on problems within this area the full po- 
tential ;>f systems analysis technique^:, and that has 
been the aim of the Systems Analysis Center. 

The criminal justice system in the United States is 
so large and so complex that improvements attempted 
on the "trial and error" approach are simply too 
costly and too impractical. Without an analytical ap- 
proach, administrators often are forced to make deci- 
sions based on intuition and little else. Those decisions 
frequently may prove to be disruptive of the opera- 
tion, costly in terms of manpower and money and per- 
haps wholly misdirected. 

The Center has found that the mathematical model 
is a useful tool in beginning to change that sort of en- 
vironment for decision -making. Mathematical models 
are representations of real -life situations in a time- 
sequential manner similar to the situation itself and 
expressed in the form of equations. The variables are 
identified and quantified and during the testing proc- 
ess they are altered to represent possible changes to 
the reaMife situation. In that way, the model can be 
manipulated to simulate proposed changes the ded- 
sion-niaker desires to make in the system. The deci- 
sion-inaker can sec the results on the computer print-: 
out and can measure the value of those changes rela- 
tive to the whole system. 

Such a simulation or pretesting allows administra- 
tors to base their decision on the best course of action 
*is demonstrated by the model. It can be said that a 
mathematical model answers the "\.'hat if I do this" 
or the "what if I do that'* types of incjuiries. 

APPLICATIONS 

The Center has encouraged systems analysis tecli- 
niques to criminal justice problems and the results 
offer cause for considerable optimism. 

The area of police operations has the greatest po- 
tential. Command and control systems, manpower al- 
location, crime investigation, fingeiprint identification 
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and radio cominunicalion are a few of the police op- 
erations in which computer technology is being ex- 
ploited. 

In the courts area, work is being done to automate 
resource allocation and court docketing to reduce the 
delay between arrest aud final disposition. 

Although not as readily apparent as police and 
court operations, corrections operations are also sub- 
ject to the systems analysis approach. Analysis of insti- 
tutional statistics, offender records, rehabilitation 
techniques and recidivism patterns can contribute to a 
better understanding of the offender and thereby to 
possible improvements to the corrections system. 

In addition to serving the operational staff by eas- 
ing the burden of manual record-keeping, large com- 
puter systems also serve the managers. Federal, state 
and local criminal justice agencies are using the man- 
agement infonnation system concept to provide opera- 
ting managers and decision-makers with such infor- 
mation as budget and expenditure data, program in- 
formation, workload and manpower projection, statis- 
tics and evaluation information. 

CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
INFORMATION SYSTEM 

Many factors necessitate the development of an 
LEAA management information system. This need is 
critical because of the rapidly expanding budget, the 
corresponding growth of the grant program, the diver- 
sity of program objectives and the complex deliver)- 
system for attaining these objectives. As a result of re- 
organization, the regional offices have been dele- 
gated a major portion of the granting function, and 
the need for standardized reporting is even greater. 
Similar basic infonnation needs also exist in the SPAs. 

In order to provide LEAA, the regional offices 
and the SPAs with management information, the Sys- 
tems .Analysis Center is developing a Criminal Justice 
Infonnation System (CJIS) that integrates manage- 
ment of LEAA grant programs with research and sta- 
tistical programs compatible with LEAA planning, 
accounting and budgeting needs. The system is de- 
signed also to be responsive to the needs of state and 
local governments as well as those of the General 
.Accounting Office, of the Office of Management and 
Budget and of the Department of the Treasury. 

Through the development of a classification coding 
structure, the CJIS will systematically organize and 
integrate LEAA missions, mission objectives, pro- 
grams, deliver)' systems, audit, budget, fiscal and other 
prescribed functions and responsibilities of LEAA into 
a single LEAA information structure. 



The system is mrdular in that the various subsys- 
tems can be developed, implemented and operated in- 
dependently based on priority needs. It fulfills the re- 
quirements of the various functional offices within 
LEAA in the form of specific subsystems designed to 
aid the operating managers to carry out their day-to- 
day-functions. As a total, the system is intended to aid 
LEAA decision-makers in programming, planning, 
budgeting, implementing and evaluating agency pro- 
grams. 

GRANTS MANAGEMENT 
INFORMATION SYST^IM 

One of the most pressing management needs at 
LEAA has been for systematically organized and im- 
mediately retrievable information on grants. 

That has been true for information on planning, 
action and discretionary grants and for information 
on grants from the National Institute and under the 
Law Enforcement Education Program. 

In order effectively to manage the LEAA grant pro- 
.gram, the Grants Management Information System 
(GMIS) is being devf/..»i:d with a centralized data 
base at LEAA and state data bases in each SPA. It is 
designed to provide needed information to operating 
managers and decision-makers. 

The primary goals of the system are: (1) program 
monitoring and management through periodic reports 
of actual, historic and proposed programs; (2) moni- 
toring the status of a grant from initial application 
through final evaluation of the completed project; (3) 
financial managing of grants; (4) answering unantici- 
pated infonnation requests at all levels on a "one- 
time" basis; and (5) supporting Congressional presen- 
tations and budget requests. 

Other benefits which arc expected to result from 
the nnplementation of the system include: (1) the 
ability for each state to be continuously informed of 
activities in other states; (2) reduction of the poten- 
tial for duplication of research and development ef- 
forts; (3) availability of information to managers at 
the Federal and state levels to assist in comparing the 
impact of various programs and determining their 
value. 

By assigning to each grant a series of codes, data 
can be retrieved and sunimarized to meet the needs of 
the user. The primary categories are police, courts and 
corrections. Among the secondary categories are: type 
of assistance, method of funding, duration of grant, 
geographic characteristics, purpose of grant and status 
of grant. Then, when a question such as "How much 
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LEAA nion-riT has been granted to conduct research 
and anal)\sis of jury utilization and case scheduling?" 
the data base can be automatically searched, and 
grants meeting these criteria will be selected and sum- 
marized. 

The system will be used to assist in evaluating and 
selecting applications for grants. By retrieving grants 
with characteristics similar to those of the application, 
the program manager can make judgments about the 
proposed project based on previous experience. 

NATIONAL CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
STATISTICS DATA BASE 

The criminal justice community has continuously 
voiced a need for a large .statistics data base for broad 
analysis of the criminal justice system in the United 
States. In conjunction with the Statistics Center, >thc 
Systems Analysis Center therefore is developing the 
National Criminal Justice Statistics Data Base 
(NCJSDB), which will be a computerized statistical 
information system. 

The users will be statisticians within LEAA, other 
Federal, state and local criminal justice agencies and 
institutions performing research in this field. 

The general purpose of the system is to provide a 
large data base consisting of demographic data, crime 
statistics and geographic information to facilitate 
analysis of the criminal justice system. 

The completed system is designed to interface with 
the LEAA Criminal Justice Information System so 
that data available on LEAA grant programs can be 
studied in conjunction with statistics data. The data 
base will be stored in a large computer system accessi- 
ble to users on a nationwide basis through a telecom- 
munications network connecting remote terminals to 
the computer system. 

The NCJSDB will become operational as a proto- 
type early in FY 1972. The initial users are recognized 
experts in the field of criminal justice statistics who 
can make immediate use of the data and also provide 
suggestions for the enhancement of the completed sys- 
tem. 

The system coi)cept provides for the addition of 
user terminals without any change in system design or 
discontinuance of computer service. New users of the 
service may be added with a minimum of training in 
system conventions and terminal usage. It is expected 
that when the NCJSDB system is fully operational, 
there will be approximately 300 system users repre- 
senting criminal justice agencies throughout the Un- 
If itcd States. 



LAW ENFORCEMENT 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 
SYSTEM (LEEPS) 

A data processing system was developed by the 
Center to support the Law Ei.forcement Education 
Program (LEEP) administered by the Office of Aca- 
demic Assistance (OAA). 

Under this program LEAA gives funds to colleges 
and univei^ities, which in turn award grants and loans 
to personnel employed in the police, courts and 
corrections areas to further their education. In addi- 
tion, loans are available to full-time students intend- 
ing to enter the criminal justice field. 

In FY 1971, LEEP provided $24.7 million in finan- 
cial aid to more than 73,000 students. 

The Center developed and implemented a system to 
niaintain student and institution accounts. 

In addition the system is designed to provide OAA 
management with information to assist in funds allo- 
cation and program evaluation. 

OTHER SYSTEMS 
APPLICATIONS 

The Systems Analysis Center undertook in FY 1971 
to design and develop other computer applications in 
several other fields. 

Among them were the following: 

Civil disorders. The Center is developing a computer 
application to assist the Violence Division of the Na- 
tional Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal 
Justice in the correlation of extensive data on civil dis- 
turbances. Each of the nation's 83 major riots during 
the period of 1964 to 1966 has been codified into 1 12 
categories (i.e., day of week, time of day, demographic 
characteristic of the scene, etc.) . Through analysis of 
the nearly 100 output reports, trends can be deter- 
mined and these data can aid in prevention and con- 
trol of civil disorders. 

Civil rijjhts compliance. The Center has participated 
with the Office of Civil Rights Compliance in design- 
ing a questionnaire to provide data on civil rights 
compliance in criminal justice agencies. During FY 
1972 the completed questionnaires will be loaded into 
a computer data base to facilitate die review and eval- 
uation of the survey. 

Technical reference. The Center is providing data 
processing assistance to the Institute in the develop- 
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incni of a Nniional Criminal Justice Technical Refcr- 
cnrc Scivicc. The syslnii will accomplish ihre^ objec-" 
lives: (i) piovide a comprehensive national r<*^ource 
of technical information on law enfoiccnient and 
criminal justice; (2) assist the movement of new 
knowledge on related fields into law enforcement and 
criminnl justice; and (3) bridge the gaps between dis- 
coveiy of new law enforcement and criminal justice 
knowledge and practical applicrjtion. 

Municipal information syslmv. Through the Sys- 
tenis Analysis Center, LKAA became a participant in 
the Urban Infonnation Systems Interagency Commit- 
tee (USAC) in 1970. USAC is a consortium of Fed- 
eral agencies headed by ilie Department of Housing 
and Urban Developnient (IRJD). 

The USAC activities include ihe development of a 
munieipal information system. Six cities have been 
chosen for development of either total nmnicipal in- 
formation systenss or sub-systems. 

LKA/\ participation is with the city of Long Beach. 
California, vvhieh is developing a public safety sub-sys- 
tem. 'I'his .sub-system integi*aies the information collec- 
tion and processing activities of the city's Police De- 



partment, Fire Department and Civil Defense Organi- 
zation. The Center piovides a site-visit team leader to 
provide technical assistance and to review the progress 
maue in the systems* development. 

A major goal of the USAC activity is the develop- 
ment of numicipal information systems with proce- 
dural documentation necessary to piovide maxinunn 
transferability of the developed systems to other cities. 

GRANT AWARDS 

The Systen)s Analysis Center awarded five grants in 
V\ 1971 for pii^.jecis in its field. 
The grants were for the following projects: 

Grants managcnient A grant (SA~7l'-00I) for 
.$29,638 was awarded to Michigan for the develop- 
ment of a state grant manageii^oui information sys- 
tem. The sy.stem will assist in die planning, program- 
ming a?,d control of grant applications to the state 
and nmnilor awarded grant projects using fiscal and 
performance milestone reporting. It is anticipated diat 
the completed sy.stem will be a model for other states. 
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Cost model. A grant (SA-71-002) for $120,000 was 
awarded to Community Research Inc., program direc- 
tor for the Dayton /Montgomery County, Ohio Pilot 
Cities Program, for the development of a criminal jus- 
tice system and cost model. The objectives of the pro- 
ject are: (1) *o develop a crj..iinal justice system cost 
model to simulate changes in the existing workloads, 
policies, operations and manpower of the juvenile 
components of at criminal justice system; and (2) to 
predict achievements of objectives and costs of 
achievements of specified programs for each change in 
the baseline system. If the system meets its objectives, 
it can be expanded to embrace the entire scope of 
criminal justice. 

Project SEARCH* Two gram ;vere awarded to the 
California Crime Technological Research Foundation 
for work related to Project SEARCH (System for 
Electronic Analysis and Retrieval of Criminal Histo- 
ries) . 

The first (SA-7 1-003) for $210,000 is for the Pro- 
ject SEARCH Satellite Communications Experiment 
to determine the technical and economic feasibility of 
using an in-placc National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration satellite (ATS-3) for the transmission of 
fingerprint card facsimiles from coast-to-coast. The 
principals involved arc the Los Angeles County Sher- 
iffs Office, the California Department of Justice, 
NASA and the Floridr. Department of Law Enforce- 
ment. 



The second grant (SA-7 1-004) for $150,000 was 
awarded for SEARCH Demonstration of Optical 
Techniques for Fingerprint Comparisons. This project 
is to determine the operations?, technical, and eco- 
nomic feasibility of the use of holographic assistance 
in identification bureau operations. The project is en- 
deavoring to determine whether holography can speed 
up the matching of printr in the high density .finger- 
print area. If successful, tliO results of this project can 
be implemented in all sttVtes and large city identifica- 
tion bureaus and serve to speed the identification 
process. 

Inmate accounting. A grant (SA-71-005) for $6,200 
was made to the District of Columbia Department of 
Corrections to prepare a manual explaining operation 
of its Conections Inmate System (CRISYS). This sys- 
tem provides continuing information on the status of 
every person in the correctional system of the District, 
whether in city jail, on parole or probation, etc. As 
soon as a person leaves the court system and enters the 
correctional system^ he is entered in CRISYS and fol- 
lowed throughout his full career in the* correctional 
system. On-line inquiry of the status of the person is 
possible via closed circuit television monitors. The 
grant permits documentation and explanation of 
CRISYS and publication of an operator's manual for 
the system. Publication of these documents will assist 
other correctional institutions in developing and utiliz- 
ing automated data processing for inmate records and 
for other correctional information files. 
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State Planning Agency Reports 



It is appropriate that a major portion of this An- 
nual Report be devoted to the work of tlie State Plan- 
ning Agencies (SPA). This chapter contains reports 
from all 55 SPAs. 

Congress recognized in passing tlie basic Act that 
crime is a local problem and must be dealt with at the 
local level. It constnicted a system of delivery- of funds 
and ser\-ices that assures that most decision-making 
and action under the Act take place at the level of 
state government or below. 

The SPAs are the state agencies established under 
provisions of the Act to develop comprehensive state 
plans for improving law enforcement and criminal 
justice. The SPAs receive planning grants from LEAA 
for that purpose. The SPAs also receive action and 
discretionary grants from LEA.^ to put the compre- 
hensive plan into effect. 

Through its Regional Offices and directly from 
headquarters in Washington, D,C., LEAA provides 
policy guidance, coordination and technical assistance 
to the SPAs. 

But it is the SPAs themselves that address the crime 
problem most directly. They do so in terms appropri- 
ate to their state. Programs and projects that are 
working well in one state may not be adequate or 
workable in another state. It is this flexibility of ap- 
proach that Congress built into the Act by requiring 
the establishment of the SPAs. 

SPA reports. In order to show the work of the SPAs 
in each slate. Administrator Jerris Leonard on May 
28, 1971, asked all SPA directors to submit to him a 
brief report on the activities of their SPA during FY 
1971. These were to be appropriate for inclusion in 
the Third Annual Report of LEAA to Congress. 

The Administrator asked the SPA directors to re- 
port on the major needs of their state, on major action 
programs, and on big city programs. He also suggested- 
including a miscellaneous section in which SPA direc- 

Counselor (right) leads group session at Encounter, Inc., 
a non-residential drug treatment and education program 
for young adults in New York City. (Photo courtesy 
of New York State Planning Agency.) 



tors were invited to discuss any problems, progress, or 
subject they wished. 

For an agency as young as LEA.\ the response was 
interesting. SPAs were asked to report by September 
I, 1971, and as of that date, all but 12 had submitted 
their reports. The remaining reports arrived over the 
course of the following weeks, and there were no out- 
right failures of submission. The SPAs range in 
strength from relatively large staffs of professionals in 
California and New York to the one-man office in 
American Samoa. The Regional Offices were espe- 
cially sensitive to the Administrator's request and as- 
sisted materially in urging SPA directors to submit re- 
ports. 

The reports were edited in Washington only for 
style, length, and clarity. Almost all SPA directors fol- 
lowed the suggested format. Some felt that a better 
approach was by problem area or on a functiorial 
basis, and in those cases the wishes of the SPA direc- 
tor were respected.* 

The quality of reports, from both a content and edi- 

* The reports are signed by SPA directors in office as of 
the close of FY 1971. 




Inmate job training is part of a rehabilitation program 
funded by the Texas Criminal Justice Council. 
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torial point of view, was uniformly good, and in many 
cases exccllcni. A few reports required some rewriting 
for clarifiCcition but in most ciius only copy editing 
was necessary. In no instance were major changes or 
deletions made. These reports are not the reports of 
LE.-^A. 'lliey are the reports of the SPAs, and the 
SPA\ have approved the reports in this form. 

li should be noted that these reports do not reflect 
all of the activities of the SPAs. The Administrator 
asked for relevant information that highlighied needs 
and action programs and that was indicative of the 
real situation at the state level. Reports of such lim- 
ited length could in no way be exhaustive of activities 
of the SPAs. 

It should be noted as well that dollar figures and 
statistics are not uniformly accurate as of June 30, 
1 97 1. SPAs were encouraged to discuss what they did 
in FY 1 97 1, whether or not the activities were funded 
with FY 1971 funds or with funds from a previous 
fiscal year. These are not audit or financial reports. 
These are activities reports. 

Following is a summary of representative programs 
and projects, drawn from SPA reports chosen at ran- 
dom. Following that arc the FY I97I reports of the 55 

SUMMARY OF SPA REPORTS 

The SPA reports reflect the size and diversity of 
the nation itself. The problems in the criminal justice 
area are diverse and widespread, and so is the devel- 
oping response of programs funded by LEAA. 

As the problems var>', so do the soKuions, the 
amounts of money spent on them and the results. A 
small project in one state, for example, was granted 
§500 for a pistol range. The programs may be very 
large, A major West Coast city was granted $1.2 mil- 
lion to consolidate the files of the county and city 
police departments alone. 

In many cases, local issues formed the basis for pro- 
gram design. In one East Coast state, for example, 
sunnner crowds seeking surf and sun are a seasonal 
problem. There is only one large town on the relevant 
stretch of oceanfront and each year it draws thou- 
sands of visitors to the area. In the ofT-season, the 
town has 1,000 residents; the police department has 
15 men. But in mid-July, the weekend population may 
exceed 30,000. To cope with this influx, LEAA 
funds were used to add 10 summer policemen to the 
force. 

In another state, LEAA funds were used to hire 
and train a citizens' patrol force. This project was in- 
tended specifically to provide improved protection for 
3,600 residents of five public housing projects. The 



citizens' force was organized because the area felt the 
project would be more beneficial to them than adding 
extra policemen to the beat. 

COMMON NEEDS 

SPAs determined the greatest law enforcement 
needs of their citizens. Generally, the needs centered 
on six major areas: Upgrading personnel, communica- 
tions, community relations and methods for dealing 
with juvenile delinquency, drug abuse and co.A'ections. 

Upgrading personnel. Most SPAs found that it was 
impossible to separate the performance of the criminal 
justice system froin the abilities and training of its per- 
sonnel. Laws are not self-executing, one said; and no 
service of the system has meaning as it is planned — 
only as it is directed to and delivered by people. 

Nearly ever>' state had a project to upgrade its law 
enforcement, courts, and corrections personnel. The 
projects provided for increased participation in exist- 
ing programs and established new training programs. 
Some states developed police cadet prcjrams to pro- 
vide college students with non-hazardous duty while 
they are enrolled in college courses. Other programs 
utilized locai universities and colleges to provide man- 
agement courses for police officers. 

Small communities, however, have neither man- 
power nor financial resources to send their law en- 
forcement officers to training courses for extended pe- 
riods of time. To overcome this problem, some rural 
states established programs to take training to the law 
enforcement people and established regional centers 
for law enforcement training. Other rural states relied 
on educational television to reach police officers out of 
central cities. One state has approximately 4,000 
police officers who are trained through closed-circuit, 
monthly television programs broadcast to 50 different 
locations. The programs explained new laws and new 
court decisions, of course, but the focus is on "how- 
to-do-it" programs that explain scientific detection 
techniques, how to search a crime scene, how to make 
a proper arrest and so on. 

Communications. Many SPAs found that criminal 
justice communication was a major problem. Almost 
all had one communication problem or another — a 
critical shortage of radio frequencies available to the 
police, a serious lack of interdepartmental coordina- 
tion and extreme congestion in calls. One SPA found, 
for example, that perhaps fewer than 15 of their law 
enforcement agencies could communicate with each 
other within a reasonable length of time, and that it is 
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not uncommon for five or six departments to have ve- 
hicles responding to a single call in the same area and 
none of them able to talk directly with one another. 
Other states found there was a need to provide police 
officers on duty with portable two-way radios to give 
tlicin added communication and protection when they 
were away from their patrol cars. 

Community relations. Many SP.As funded commu- 
nity relations projects. The projects were designed to 
provide more effective non -enforcement ser\'ices^ in- 
crease conmmnity participation in the police depart- 
ment programs and increase minority group represen- 
tation 'ill police departments. Several progiaias were 
instituted to improve relations between agencies of the 
criminal justice system and the comiuunities they 
serve. One project, for example, included a series of 
television programs to improve young persons' under- 
standing of the law and encourage a more positive at- 
titude toward the criminal justice process. In another 
project^ funds were used to establish a central librar\' 
for crimmal justice films: to date more than 60 films 
have been stocked and are available to the public at 
no charge. 

Use of volunteers also played a big role in commu- 
nity relations. In several states volunteers were re- 
cruited to aid in rehabilitating youthful offenders. The 
volunteers — who are usually friends or acquaintances 
of the youths — are trained by and under the supervi- 
sion of professional parole counselors. The planning 
agencies have found that most of the people contacted 
as potential volunteers welcome the chance to serve. 
One agency reports, for example, its project has se- 
cured the services of 170 volunteers. 

Juvenile delinquency. All states placed considerable 
cn!p!iasis on juvenile delinquency prevention efforts 
during FY 1971. Some programs were aimed at spe- 
cific areas or juvenile problems. A project in a western 
state, for example, aims at reducing delinquency and 
improving the self-image of American Indian youths 
by engendering positive attitudes and expectations 
that will produce Indian youngsters who can fulfill 
their true potential. The project has four phases: (1) 
develop internal project organization with local lead- 
ers and advisor)" boards; (2; provide remedial educa- 
tion, recreation and work programs for Indian youths 
identified as pre-delinquent; (3) develop conmmnity 
involvement among teachers, police and sheriff's de- 
partments, parents and youth groups; and (4) begin 
an intensive public information campaign about the 
project. 

Many juvenile delinquency programs focus on pro- 
viding alternatives to incarceration for convicted 



youths. Frequently, this is done by establishing resi- 
dential youth treatment centers. The centen provide 
post-release followup services and preventive day care 
programs. Some state agencies have experimental pro- 
grams in delinquency prevention through camping 
trips. The trips are followed up by continued. relation- 
ships between the youths and camp counselors. 

Drug abuse. Many states found that no single prob- 
lem demanded more immediate attention than the 
mounting drug problem. They established special nar- 
cotics investigative units and special treatment or re- 
habilitation facilities. Some of the projects are unique 
efforts in drug abuse treatment, research and rehabili- 
tation, with participation and cooperation among 
social agencies, citizens' groups and universities or 
medical centers. They include halfway hou<;es with 
therapeutic dnig treatment, detoxification centers, 
prevention referral counseling programs, community 
crises pads, street doctors and methadone mainte- 
nance program>. 

Rural str - .titc drug abuse problems. One de- 
veloped an ''awareness" house where youths can go 
for recreation and counselling. 

REGIONALIZATION 

One significant influCiice of LEA.\ funds on the 
nation's law enforcement and criminal justice systems 
has been in encouraging regionalization among agen- 
cies. There are some 46,000 law enforcement agencies 
in the United States. Many duplicate the efforts of 
others; many are inefficient. 

In California, the country's most populated state, 
with 20 million people, the regional planning concept 
is much in evidence. Each of the state's 21 planning 
regions is beinr encouraged, through local involve- 
ment, to develop an action plan that emphasizes local 
solutions and enables local and state agencies to per- 
form crime control missions better. 

In Montana, four sparsely populated counties in the 
northeastern section of the s^^te are experiencing a 
sudden large population infiux in connection with 
the construcion of ABM sites. The law enforcement 
agencies in these counties are geared to a relatively 
small population. The SPA developed a multi-county 
investigative team to provide immediate assistance to 
the law enforcement agencies. 

In Utah, the SPA reports that smaller law enforce- 
ment departments are creating cooperative task forces 
and other special efforts to assure grant approval. The 
agencies are realizing there are common advantages to 
departmental cooperation. For example, the police de- 
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partnients of Orun, Springville, and Brigham Young 
University recently received a grant of more than 
§63,000 to form 'a task force for the investigating of 
narcotics and drug abuse and associated crimes. Al- 
though economies is the force that brought the agen- 
cies together, another advantage comes to light; since 
crime is not confined to jurisdictional boundaries, law 
enforcement should not be bounded either. Partici- 
pants of the task force were pleased with the 
flexibility and the efficiency created by the project. 

POLICE PATROLS 

Virtually all SPAs reported major use of LEAA 
funds for police special units or patrols of various 
kinds. These ranged from sophisticated multi-unit pa- 
trols involving helicopter, scout car, motorcycle, 
scooter and foot patrolmen, to police-trained citieen 
units. In many cases, LEAA funds also were used for 
communications equipment which make new concepts 
in poh'ee patrolling possible. 

Texas provides an example of varieties of patrols. 
LEAA funds of $396,782 were used to develop a heli- 
copter program in Dallas that has been expanded to 
provide support on request to more than 30 police 
agencies. San Antonio has been awarded $34,358 to 
begin a helicopter program with Be.xar County. Other 



special police units include a juvenile division for 
Te.xarkana, a foot patrol unit for Laredo and systems 
for improved ofTense reporting for Port Arthur. 

Te.xas reports that its helicopter programs, crime 
task forces and foot patrol units are having a "definite 
effect on metropolitan crime." It said a foot patrol 
project in Fort Worth was "credited with reducing 
crime in the cii/s area of high crime incidence by 
25,64 percent during the first si.x months of its opera- 
tion. The crime rate for the whole city was down 
16.72 percent during the same period." 

Minnesota provides an example of a different kind 
of patrol aimed directly at maintaining tranquility 
around homes and housing. LEAA funds of $100,437 
were used in the City of Minneapolis to hire and train 
a citizen patrol force. The project was designed to 
provide more adequate police protection for 3,600 res- 
idents living in five public housing projects on the 
city's near North Side. The residents of that area ex- 
pressed the belief that a citizen force would be more 
beneficial to them than additional regular policemen. 
The Minneapolis Police Department assisted in train- 
ing eight male residents, who are unarmed and patrol 
on foot. The patrol unit is handling l^ss serious dis- 
turbances and offenses and is expected to deter crime 
by semng as the eyes and ears of the regular police- 
men. 



Alabama 

Following is the FY 1971 report of the Alabama 
State Law Enforcement Planning Agency (LEPA). 

MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

Alabama focused its attention on five specific areas 
slated for improvement during FY 1971. They were: 
police, corrections, courts, organized crime and civil 
disorders. Altogether, LEPA made 341 grants; it also 
received 15 discretionary grants. 

Police. The criminal justice system most frequently 
comes into contact with the average citizen of this 
state in the person of a sworn officer of some enforce- 
ment agency. At this point the system most frequently 
interacts with the citizen it is supposed to serve, and 
for this reason, the quality of law enforcement person- 
nel is a crucial issue that must be faced honestly in 
any attempt to effectively upgrade the workings of the 
system as a whole. 



Alabama has placed special emphasis on programs 
to improve the number and quality of police person- 
nel and the organization and operation of police de- 
partments. Law Enforcement Education Programs 
have been promoted to augment block grant training 
funds to the state. About 30 percent of the officers in 
the Birmingham Police Department are currently at- 
tending college under LEEP and other assistance pro- 
grams. Most of the smaller departments in the more 
urban areas of the state have one man, or more, in 
college under such programs. 

In FY 1971, Alabama allocated $2,853,200, slightly 
more than 50 percent, of its LEAA appropriation to 
police programs. Thirty-seven percent was for general 
training programs; 44 percent for improvement in or- 
ganization, operation and equipment of police depart- 
ments; and the remainder for a pilot computer infor- 
mation system. 

Twenty-six officers from local government agencies 
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received training at the State Police Academy and 260 
officers received other training courses. 

Three regional law enforcement training centers 
have been established and nine additional training in- 
structors have been hired. 



ALABAMA STATISTICS 

Population: 3,444,165 
Planning Grant: $440,000 
Action grant: $5,645,000 

Programs: upgrading personnel, $1,050,700; preven- 
tion of crime, $540,000; juvenile delinquency, 
$637,100; detection and apprehension of criminals, 
$1,262,500; prosecution, court and law reform, 
$620,400; correction and rehabilitation, $840,000; or- 
ganized crime, $197,400; community relations, 
$135,000; riots and civil disorders, $253,800; construc- 
tion, $17,500; and research and development, 
$90,600. 



One hundred twenty-one additional officers have 
been added to local police departments and 92 officers 
have received salary increases through an incentive 
program based on additional training or law enforce- 
ment courses. 

Several consolidation programs have been worked 
out between counties and towns for radio communica- 
tion systems. As a result, 17 radio base stations have 
been installed ; 1 1 1 mobile radios have been installed 
in local police cars, and 104 portable radios have b»'^en 
purchased by local police departments. Seventy-four 
police patrol cars have been added to local police de- 
partments. 

Seven additional criminologists and toxicologists 
have been hired by the State Crime Laboratories. The 
laboratories have also purchased several thousand dol- 
lars in much needed equipment. One regional Crime 
Laboratory has been established and equipped; two 
others planned for FY 1972. 

Corrections. In FY 1971, Alabama allocated 
$l,494,600~or about 26 percent of its LEAA grant 
— to corrections- 

In the past, LEPA has found it difficult to imple- 
ment correction programs because this has always 
been considered a state-level problem and the local 
units of government have refrained from entering into 
local or community-type corrections. Most of the past 
correction programs have been at the state level and, 



of course, this was held down due to the total funds to 
all state agencies being restricted to 25 percent of the 
total action funds. 

Through the efforts of the LEPA in promoting the 
community or regional concept of correction, how- 
ever, this trend is changing. 

A Metropolitan Community Correction Center has 
been established in Birmingham, the largest city in the 
state. During the first six months of operation, 94 
cases were referred to the Center, 66 were accepted 
and 21 have satisfactorily completed the program and 
have been released. One serious weakness of this pro- 
gram is the absence of any Alabama "work release" 
law, which the LEPA hopes will be passed in the 1971 
legislative session. 

Mobile County citizens voted in a bond issue to pro- 
vide $1 million matching funds to construct and oper- 
ate a regional juvenile detention and treatment 
center. Two other regions are in the process of pLan- 
ning for similar juvenile detention centers. 

Courts. Alabama allocated 1 1 percent, or $620,400, of 
its FY 1971 LEAA grant to upgrading courts. 

Several programs have been funded to increase 
court personnel and to establish investigative units 
within the District Attorneys' offices. 

A program for the revision of the Alabama Crimi- 
nal Code was started in 1970 and will be completed in 
1971 at a total program cost of $105,333. 

LEPA has made many attempts to promote a full 
court study, with the hope that a court administrative 
system would be developed, but has not been able to 
implement such a program to date. The picture looks 
much brighter, however, for the coming year. Ala- 
bama has a new Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
and he has stated that he will attempt to get legisla- 
tion passed to create a court administrative system. A 
pilot project for a court management study in the 
23rd Judicial Circuit of Alabama will gx»t underway by 
September 1971. 

Organized crime. Almost nothing is known about the 
status of organized crime in Alabama. It is the current 
opinion of most people in the criminal justice system 
in this state that there is no organized crime in Ala- 
bama. Opinion, however, without firm information to 
support it, has little value. There is crime with some 
organizational aspects in Alabama, but this type of 
crime falls into the scope of professional crime, as de- 
fined by the President's Commission, rather than or- 
ganized crime. Only two subgrants have been made 
under this program area, totaling $10,694.00. 

Civil disorders. The 1971 Alabama Plan allocated 
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$253,800, or 4.5 percent of its LEAA grant to civil 
disorders. 

Alabama has had very little trouble with civil disor- 
ders during the past year. This is no indication, how- 
ever, that the state will not have trouble during the 
coining year. In November 1970, a van stocked with 
enougli weaponry to support a minor revolution was 
discovered and confiscated by enforcement officials in 
Birmingham. To date, the effort tluoughout the state 
has been directed to handling the situation once it 
occurs, not to deterring it. There seems to be a basic 
lack of understanding of the conditions which breed 



civil dissent and campus unrest, and this, coupled with 
the lack of precise information on the nature and sta- 
tus of such dissent in Alabama today, makes it impos- 
sible to mount effective programs of deterrence. 

Four 50 -man civil disorder units have received spe- 
cialized training in riot control. These units, in addi- 
tion to regular riot control equipment, have two vans 
equipped with communication equipment for setting 
up field command posts. The vans are also equipped 
with specialized riot control equipment. 

Robert Davis, Director 



Alaska 

Following is the FY 1971 report of the Alaska Gov- 
ernor's Council on the Administration of Criminal 
Justice. 

GREATEST NEEDS 

The Council determined that priority programs for 
FY 1970 were training of criminal justice system per- 
sonnel, establishing community-based correctional 
programs, continuing a statewide police communica- 
tions network, and providing needed basic equipment 
to the state's smaller police departments. 

Although .Anchorage and Fairbanks have experi- 
enced increased felon activity during the past few 
years— as have cities in the "Lower 48"— the number 
one statewide criminal justice problem is alcohol-re- 
lated offenses. Alaska officials, for the most part, re- 
gard the minor alcoholic offender and the drunk-in- 
public more as a social problem than as one that 
should be dealt with by the criminal justice system. 

Planning for diverting the alcohol offender from 
the s>'Stem— and thereby freeing the system for more 
intense efforts to reduce serious crimes — has a high 
priority. 

I'ho Council first decided that communication be- 
tween and among criminal justice agencies was of 
paramount importance to unify our efforts to reduce 
Alaskan crimes. To provide a coordinatell approach to 
our task, the Council determined that methods must 
be found to improve relations between the various 
components of the criminal justice system, improve 
the general training of all system staff, and develop 
system information links across the state's 586,400 
square jniles. 



Reforming offenders, both juvenile and adult, 
should be accomplished best by community-based pro- 
grams, rather than traditional measures of incarcera- 
tion in jails and prisons. The Council identified the 
need for developing projects directed toward more 
work and educational-release, halfway house pro- 
grams, and better community supervision. 

Many small cities in Alaska are ill-equipped to pro- 
vide adequate law enforcement ser\ices. The Council 
found serious problems in many small towns and vil- 
lages because of lack of manpower, training, and basic 
equipment necessary to assist the police departments 
to properly perform their duties. The Council estab- 
lished a practice in FY 1970 of attempting to assist 
the communities financially in their efforts to upgrade 
local criminal justice systen\s. 



ALASKA ST ATISTICS 

Population: 302,173 
Planning grant: $130,000 
Action grant: $750,000 

Programs: upgrading personnel, $202,300; prevention 
of crime, $32,700; detection and apprehension of 
criminals, $235,600; prosecution, court and law re- 
form, $86,400; correction and rehabilitation, 
$175,000; community relations, $10,000; research and 
' development, $8,000. 



The needs identified by the Council in 1970 are still 
prevalent in 1971, and are projected problems for 
1972 and beyond. 
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MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

Training. Approximately 25 percent of the $500,000 
LEAA action award for FY 1971 was allocated for 
criminal justice system training activities; of the allo- 
cation, more than $100,000 helped local and state 
units of government send law enforcement officers to 
the Alaska State Trooper's Academy, specialized in- 
state training seminars, and out-of-state training pro- 
grams. In addition, action funds financed the State 
Division of Corrections' first Annual Probation-Parole 
Officer's Conference. The conference brought together 
45 probation-parole personnel from all parts of the 
state for the first time in recent history. 

Prosecutors from the Department of Law were also 
able to attend various training sessions during FY 
1971, and a "Bush" Justice Conference was held for 
local and village magistrates. 

The State Trooper Academy, located at the Shel- 
don Jackson Junior College complex in Sitka, pro- 
vides basic training programs for local police officers 
and state officers charged with law enforcement res- 
ponsibilities. The 12-week courses provide instruction 
in all phases of law enforcement and criminal justice 
theory and practice. For FY 1972, two special pro- 
grams are planned — a 4-week short course for officers 
from smaller cities, and training session to be held at 
Bethel for village constables, with follow-up instruc- 
tion in their home villages. 

Community-based treatment. The Council believes 
that some of the best ways to reduce the incidence of 
crime are by preventing delinquency and recidivism. 
The Council approved two major State Division of 
Corrections demonstration projects for FY 1971 
action funding. One, an adult half-way house in An- 
chorage, provides 17 residents with work- or educa- 
tional-release programs, or other community-based re- 
habilitation programs with allied agencies. 

First-year eflforts toward developing a store-front 
neighborhood probation center at Juneau have been 
encouraging. The "Totem Center" — as it is called — 
caters to juveniles on probation, as well as those who 
voluntarily accept services of the facility. Also, inde- 
pendent referrals are received from other sources. Pro- 
ject probation officeis are informal and non-directive 
in their counseling approach. During the first 2 
months of operation, 120 youths per week were using 
Center; there were 303 professional counseling con- 
tacts — of which 25 percent, or 78, were with youths 
on probation. The remaining 75 percent of the coun- 
seling sessions were conducted with youths who 
stopped at the Center on an informal basis. 

A survey taken in April 1971 reveals that 93 differ- 



ent individuals came to the Center. Of these, 23 were 
on probation, eight were assigned to the Center for su- 
pervision, and 10 were assigned to the regular proba- 
tion office, but chose to attend the Center. Local 
police records indicated diat 39, or 42 percent, of the 
persons coining to the Center in April had at least ona 
prior arrest. The target group is being reached, and 
subjective information from law enforcement agencies 
shows there has been a decrease of delinquent behav- 
ior by the Center's clients. \ 

Although funded from FY 1969 action monies, the 
Adult Partners Volunteer Probation Project in An- 
chorage did not begin operations until mid- 1970. For- 
ty-five adult misdemeanant offenders have been 
teamed with citizens in the community for one-to-one 
volunteer counseling. The project is a companion to 
the larger Juvenile Partners Volunteer Probation Pro- 
ject in Anchorage, which is in its second year of fund- 
ing by the Youth Development and Delinquency Pre- 
vention Administration. In FY 1971,. both volunteer 
programs will be expanded statewide with funding 
from YDDPA and LEAA. 

Communications and equipment. During FY 1970, 
LEAA action funds initiated a statewide police tele- 
communications network. When completed, the net- 
work will provide Telex machines in strategic geo- 
graphic locations; the machines will be linked with 
selective-call units in the smaller cities. Approximately 
10 percent of FY 1971 action funds went to continue 
this endeavor and to improve local police communica- 
tions. Currently, there are six Telex units linked with 
12 single side band stations in various cities, which 
are, in turn, linked with 11 Alaska State Trooper 
radio stations. The network is expected to become 
compatible with the Alaska Criminal Justice Informa- 
tion System, soon to be developed, as well as with Na- 
tional Crime Information Center. 

Approximately 10 percent of FY 1971 action money 
was spent by local units of government for basic police 
equipment. Such items as video-tape, breathalyzers, 
photographic equipment, polygraphs, and night vision 
devices were purchased. The Council did not buy ve- 
hicles, radar units, weapons, or first aid equipment. 
Nineteen local police departments were recipients of 
equipment awards that v.iil upgrade local police serv- 
ices and proficiency 

OTHER MAJOR PROGRAMS 

During FY 1971, there were four major LEAA dis- 
cretionary projects funded. The Alaska Court System 
was awarded $29,192 for a calendar study; the Di vi- 
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sion of Corrections received $79,387 to plan a regional 
community corrections center; the City of Anchorage 
received $80,070 to conduct police-community rela- 
tions and drug program, and the Anchorage Police 
Department was awarded §61,169 for their automatic 
data processing system. 

Court study. The Alaska court system calendar study, 
conducted- by a consultant firm, developed recom- 
mendations for a centralized calendar system to sched- 
ule trials in state courts in Anchorage, and computer- 
ize progress reports on all cases. Alaska's Supreme, Su- 
perior, and District Court judges are currently study- 
ing the recommendations. 

Community corrections. The Division of Corrections 
contracted with consulting architects and planners to 
develop a preliminary architectural plan for the pro- 
posed Southcentral Regional Correctional Institution. 
The institution will be located in the Anchorage area, 
and replace the old state jail. The consultants devel- 
oped the framework for a regional master plan that 
calls for 10 living units and will provide maximum 
utilization of community-based work- and education- 
al-release treatment programs for adult offenders. 



Alaska's voters have passed a bond issue three-to-one 
to construct the facility. 

Police-coiimiunity program. Tlie City of Anchor- 
age's Police-Community Drug Information and Pre- 
vention Program developed, during FY 1971, a formal 
drug education system for Anchorage schools, pro- 
vided education for community professionals, and de- 
veloped an adult information series. The project also 
established the nucleus of a community action group 
by forming an extensive ad hoc committee of commu- 
nity agencies and groups. Data and information to de- 
termine the true nature and extent of drug abuse — 
statistics previously unknown in Anchorage — are 
being collected. 

Data processing. The automatic data processing sys- 
tem of police information is a project of the Anchor- 
age Police Department. It began in mid- 1970 as the 
first step in the change-over from manual to compu- 
terized data management. The project design calls for 
a complete data base to include reports, files on 
crimes, and criminal histories. It will also provide au- 
tomated control of case assignments. 

Lauris S. Parker, Acting Executive Director 



American Samoa 



Following is the FY 1971 report of American 
Samoa Territorial Criminal Justice Planning Agency. 



GREATEST NEEDS 

The Agency has found that American Samoa's 
greatest needs are for a revision of the Territory's 
criminal code; for staffing the prosecutor and de- 
fender offices with professionals; for a professional 
probation service; and for more Samoan participation 
in the criminal justice system. 

While the American Samoa Criminal Code is simi- 
lar to those of many states in the United States, there 
are many sections which need revision and updating. 

At present, the Territory has one prosecutor and 
one public defender. With rising caseloads, there is a 
need to provide qualified assistants for those offices. 

The one probation officer is functioning under a 
heavy caseload and urgently needs an assistant to help 



in the preparation and maintenance of records and 
for normal probation services. 

AMERICAN SAMOA STATISTICS 

Population: 27,769 
Planning grant: $41,850 
Action grant: $75,000 

Programs: upgrading personnel, $22,500; detection 
and apprehension of criminals, $25,000; prosecution, 
court and law reform, $8,000; correction and rehabili- 
tation, $19,500. 

American Samoa also needs to involve more Sa- 
moans in the criminal justice system and to alleviate 
current heavy workloads of Samoan law enforcement 
officers. 
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MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

LEAA funds in FY 1971 provided for imp;ovomejit 
of the basic amount of training received by law *tn- 
forcenient officers and for improvement m their 
equipment and communications. 

Fimds allowed for the purchase of six new police 
vehicles and for the acquisition of communications 
equipment for those and existing vehicles. 

The court and police record system has sufTered 
from inefficient operation and from physical deteriora- 
tion caused by inadequate storage facilities. LEAA 
funding provided for the training of one man in mi- 
crofilming techniques, and the problem of unorgan- 
i7ed and deteriorating records is being alleviated. A 
new police form was developed as part of this project. 

OTHER MAJOR PROGRAMS 

Courtroom facilities were improved through the re- 
modeling of present facilities. This has eliminated an 
overcrowded courtroom and provided for a central lo- 
cation of the court's library. 

Improvements were made in corrections through 
the addition of thiee maximum security cells to the 
existing prison facility. 

SOUTH PACIFIC JUDICIAL 
CONFERENCE 

Planning began in FY 1971 for the first South 
Pacific Judicial Conference, a meeting which has 
broad implications for American Samoa, for the South 
Pacific Commission and, because of developments in 
narcotics trafficking, for the West Coast of the United 
States. 

The goals of tliis Conference are to foster coopera- 
tion and free exchange of information on mutual in- 
terests and problems among the various law enforce- 
ment and judicial agencies of the nations and territo- 
ries in the South Pacific. 

Since the announcement of the reduction of poppy 
fields in Turkey, narcotics has become one of the 
prime topics of this Conference. With the flow of 
narcotics diminishing from Turkey, it will increase 
from the Far East through the South Pacific nations 
and territories, presumably to South America and the 
West Coast of the United States. This Conference will 
attempt to draw all these countries into a combined 
front against narcotics. 

The impact of this Conference is virtually immeas- 
urable. The South Pacific Commission has attempted 



to foster cooperation within th^i South Pacific, but has 
limited its activities primarily to socio-economic devel- 
opment. Tliis Conference will be the first of its kind 
limited to the criminal justice field in the South 
Pacific. 

American Samoa is geographically the focal point 
of 'the South Pacific and from that standpoint alone, 
the Territory is the most logical place to hold a con- 
ference of this nature. 

Many of the problems which will be discussed or 
addressed are common to virtually all of the countries 
and territories which will be invited. The major por- 
tion of all the countries throughout the Pacific are ei- 
ther Polynesian, Micronesian or Melonesian and are 
closely related, culturally, to the Samoas. Conse- 
quently, the problems addressed at this Conference, 
such as conducting trials in two or more languages, 
are problems of common interest to all of the territo- 
ries and nations. 

It is hoped that this Conference will be established 
as an annual or bi-annual meeting and, as these var- 
ious countries establish a working rapport with each 
other, the results of the Conference will increase tre- 
mendously. 

It is imperative that the aid of the South Pacific 
Commission be enlisted during the early phases of or- 
ganizing this Conference. It is anticipated that the 
total attendance at the Conference will be approxi- 
mately 85 persons. This total should be known and 
confirmed by November 30, 1971. At that time, ar- 
rangements for accommodations and conference 
rooms will be made. A tentative agenda has been de- 
termined by a committee formed of the following per- 
sons: the Attorney General, the Chief Justice of the 
High Court, and the Director of the Territorial Crim- 
inal Justice Planning Agency. 

Along with the representatives of the various coun- 
tries, guest speakers and representatives from related 
agencies in the continental United States will be in- 
vited. These will include, an attorney from the Solici- 
tor's Office of the Department of the Interior, a psy- 
chiatrist from the South Pacific Commission, an 
official from the U.S. Bureau of Prisons, and repre- 
sentatives from the U.S. Department of Justice. 

Items on the agenda tentatively include: 

(1) Problems of reporting and transcribing trials 
held in two or more languages. 

(2) Possibilities in the use of the video tape as an 
aid in transcribing trials. 

(3) Cultural and ethnic disparities and tKeir effect 
on judicial procedures. 

(4) Extradition problems. 
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(5) Psychiatric evaluation and care of offenders. 

(6) Correctional facilities. 

(7) Rehabilitation and vocational training. 

(8) Legal education for bench and bar. 



Arizona 

Following is the FY 1971 report of the Arizona 
State Justice Planning Agency (ASJPA). 

GREATEST NEEDS 

Because of its size, location and population charac- 
teristics, Arizona has virtually every law enforcement 
and criminal justice problem encountered anywhere 
in the United States. 

Although Arizona is generally considered to be a 
desert state, elevations range from near sea level to 
over 12,000 feet. A substantial portion of the state is 
forested, and it is not uncommon for both the highest 
and lowest temperatures in the nation on a given day 
to occur in Arizona. Partly because of the extremes of 
terrain and climate, there is a unique pattern of settle- 
ment and population growth. 

Nearly 75 percent of the state's population resides 
in the Phoenix and Tucson metropolitan areas. These 
two urban centers have all the problems common to 
other urban areas — racial and student tension, narcot- 
ics and drugs, robbery and street crime and a growing 
involvement by organized crime. 

Although, generally speaking, law enforcement and 
criminal justice agencies in the urban areas are more 
adequately funded and better equipped and trained 
than their rural counterparts, they have been unable 
to keep pace with the growing crime problems. The 
types of crimes common to the cities require special- 
ized enforcement units, coordination between agencies 
and jurisdictions, sophisticated crime investigation 
methods and equipment and improved management 
throughout the system, as well as innovative and in- 
tensive crime prevention and corrections programs. 

The remainder of the population is spread through 
an area larger than the New England states, in com- 
munities ranging in size from 30,000 population dovju 
to a half-dozen. Included in the rural population arr 
18 Indian reservations, containing the largest Indian 
population in the nation. The reservations have rela- 
tively high crime activity and scanty law enforcement 
resources. 



(9) New trends in law enforcement, including pros- 
ecution. 

Martin J. Tolmie, Acting Director 



ARIZONA STATISTICS 

Population: 1,772,482 
Planning grant: $277,000 
Action grant: $2,933,000 

Programs: upgrading personnel, $348,000,* preven- 
tion of crime, $200,000^ juvenile delinquency, 
$230,000 J detection and apprehension of criminals, 
$730,000; prosecution, court and law reform, 
$165,000; correction and rehabilitation, $250,000; or- 
ganized crime, $100,000; community relations, 
$100,000; riots and civil disorders, $25,000; construc- 
tion, $570,000; and research and development, 
$215,000. 



Most of the rural area is extremely attractive to 
tourists and other visitors. The millions of tourists who 
visit Arizona are a tremendous drain on the law en- 
forcement resources of the state. It is not uncommon 
for visitors to outnumber the permanent population. 
The needs of law enforcement in the rural areas are 
more basic than those of the large cities. Many of the 
counties and cities simply cannot afford the salaries, 
training and equipment required to support an ade- 
quate police force or court or corrections system. 

One set of problems common to both urban and 
rural areas arises from the international border. The 
proximity of the Mexican border not only helps to at- 
tract more visitors, but makes Arizona a major chan- 
nel for traffic in drugs and narcotics. Border law en- 
forcement is made more difficult by long distances and 
rugged terrain, and by the need for cooperation 
among numerous law enforcement agencies of both 
countries. 

MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

Arizona's comprehensive plan is designed to provide 
steady and orderly progress toward improvement of 
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Arizona^ s recently construct fd Yuma County Juvenile Court Center, 



the entire system, rather than a "crash program" ap- 
proach \ction prot^ranis are being undertaken in all 
major ^^-^dS. Wliercveu possible, the various programs 
arc interlocked to provide maximum efTect and maxi- 
mum coordination between projects. Highlights of the 
1971 plan are described below. 

Crime and delinquency prevention. Crime preven- 
tion efforts are proceeding on all fronts, using commu- 
nity programs, counseling and referral, education and 
improved policing practices. A major item under this 
heading is the development of delinquency prevention 
programs. Apj)roximately §100,000 will be devoted to 
projects specifically for this purpose, brirjging the total 
to date to over $250,000. Major accomplishments in- 
clude the establishment of three youth service bureaus, 
and the implementation of a dozen community pro- 
grams of various types. 

Prevention of narcotic, drug and alcohol abuse has 
been identified as a m<ijor problem, and approxi- 
mately $200^000 has been allocated to this area in the 
past three years, with emphasis on public education. 
Information and education programs funded by the 
ASJPA have i cached more than 5,000 people, mostly 
students. 

Funds have also been provided for the support of 
two crisis intervention centers in the Phoenix area, 
and for the creation of an areawide drug and alcohol 
coordinating program in the Tucson metropolitan 
area. One small alcohol treatment program has been 
funded. 

A program was added this year for the creation of 
special purpose prevention and enforcement units to 



concentrate manpower and equipment on the reduc- 
tion of particular types of crime. Such units are often 
cooperative ventures among two or more jurisdictions 
or agencies. Four units of this type have been estab- 
lished with block grant funds ($120,000 this year). 

Upgrading personnel. Efforts are continuing to up- 
grade law enforcement and criminal justice personnel 
at all levels and in all parts of the system. The largest 
single item is police training, for which $200,000 was 
allocated in FY 1971. This brings the S-year total to 
more than $400,000. These grants have provided basic 
training to more than 1,000 police officer, and ad- 
vanced or specialized training to an additional 300. 

Training efforts for personnel in other areas of 
criminal justice are beginning to develop similar mo- 
mentum. Support has been provided for training ses- 
sions for all justices of the peace and for a number of 
prosecutors, probation officers and corrections and 
youth service workers. Funds have also been made 
availal)le for improved recruitment and retention of 
key personnel, such a^ prosecutors and skilled investi- 
gators. 

Criminal justice huurmation. Arizona has been a 
leader in the development of criminal justice informa- 
tion and records capaLilities. Even before the estab- 
lishment of this program, considerable progress had 
been made on the development of the Arizona Crime 
Information Center (ACIC). Through coordinated 
use of block grant and LEAA discretionary' funds (in- 
cluding participation in Project SEARCH), the state 
has made rapid progress. 
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Nearly $600,000 has been made available from 
block grant funds over the past 3 years, supplemented 
by a similar amount of discretionary funds under var- 
ious program areas. These funds have been used to in- 
itiate electronic processing of criminal records, pro- 
vide local units with access to ACIC and the National 
Crime Information Center, upgrade internal records 
and information systems in several police departments 
and in the Arizona Department of Corrections, begin 
development of a computerized judicial information 
system in Maricopa County and establish a juvenile 
caseload management system in the Pima County Ju- 
venile Court. The Piina County project is the first of 
its kind in the nation, and has attracted widespread 
attention. 

Upgrading equipment. There is a great need, partic- 
ularly in the police area, to upgrade operating equip- 
ment and facilities. The ASJPA does not provide 
funds for routine equipment maintenance and re- 
placement which would normally be included in the 
applicant's regular budget. But equipment projects 
which will result in an improved level of service are 
considered legitimate for funding. 

Over the past 3 years, more than $800,000 has been 
allocated to this program area. Although many types 
of equipment have been funded, depending on the in- 
dividual circumstances, about 75 percent of these 
funds have gone to upgrade police communications. 
The major objective of the communications improve- 
ment program is to bring all systems in the state up to 
an acceptable standard, while allowing for future im- 
provement and expansion as needed. Approximately 
40 percent of the systems in the state have now been 
modernized through this program, and provision has 
been made in all projects to insure future compatibil- 
ity. A few consolidation projects have begun. 

One of these, involving seven small departments 
within the Phoenix metropolitan area, has been in op- 
eration for more than a year. The project allows the 
departments to share the same frequency, and to pool 
dispatch services, resulting in improved service at re- 
duced cost. Similar projects are being planned in 
other areas. 

In addition to current programs, a project is now 
undenvay for the development of a long-range state 
communications plan. This will include the design of 
a statewide commimications network that will be 
available to all agencies. It will include voice, written 
record communications, data and facsimile transmis- 
sion capabilities. The system will be available to police 
dcjiartments, courts, prosecutors and corrections agen- 
cies and it will provide the necessary link bet^veen the 
Arizona Crime Information Center and its subscribers. 



Improving courts and prosecution. There has been 
a substantial increase in ASJPA activity in this area in 
the past year. The share of block grant funds allo- 
cated to courts and prosecution has grown from 
slightly more than 5 percent of the total state grant in 
FY 1970 to more than 10 percent in FY 1 97 1. Addi- 
tional progress is expected in future years. 

Most of the funds expended to date have been for 
recruiting, training and upgrading personnel. This in- 
cludes judges, prosecutors, researchers, law clerks, in- 
terviewers, referees and investigators. The develop- 
ment of a cadre of skilled support personnel may be 
one of the most significant improvements. In addition 
to personnel projects, considerable emphasis is being 
placed on improvement of management and record- 
keeping. A number of projects have been initiated, in 
both trial courts and prosecutors' offices. 

A major project funded by LEAA discretionary 
funds is the Prosecutors' Technical Assistance Unit, 
located in the Arizona Department of Law. This unit 
was funded in FY 1970 and continues to function. 
Accomplishments to date include preparation of three 
training manuals, and five training, tapes, publication 
of 26 issues of a bi-weekly period ic?!, *'Ex Rel," and 
publication of an outline of Arizona cases on self de- 
fense. In addition, the unit has conducted three train- 
ing seminars and two "film festivals," researched and 
answered 53 legal questions and handled nine cases. 
The unit has recently received a grant from block 
funds to purchase audio- visual training equipment. 

Another project will result in a complete overhaul 
of the Rules of Criminal Procedure and ultimately of 
the Criminal Code. The project is jointly funded from 
block and discretionary funds and is a cooperative un- 
dertaking by the Arizona Supreme Court, Arizona Bar 
Association, the University of Arizona College of Law, 
and the ASJPA. The total project cost will be 
.$88,000, This is a continuation of work begun with 
block grant funds in FY 1970. 

Improving corrections. Arizona has a strong commit- 
ment to improvement of corrections and rehabilitation 
at all levels, and has devoted over a million dollars to 
that effort over the last 3 years. Types of improve- 
ments funded include establishment of misdemeanant 
probation services in seven lower courts; counseling 
and related services in five juvenile detention homes; 
introducing treatment programs into county jails; es- 
tablishment of halfway houses, community correc- 
tional centers and work release programs; providing 
supervision for interstate probation and parole cases; 
expansion of correctional industries and counseling 
programs at the state prison; and establishment of a 
youth conservation cainp. 
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Although the emphasis is on community-based pro- 
grams and alternatives to incarceration, there is also a 
need for new construction, particularly of juvenile de- 
tention facilities and jails. Many of- the existing facili- 
ties are in such poor condition that no treatment pro- 
grams could possibly succeed. Despite the limited 
funds available, significant progress has been made in 
this area. A new juvenile court center has been com- 
pleted in Yuma County, and a grant has been 
awarded for a detention home in Coconino County. 
Grants totalling $325,000 have been made to Mari- 
copa County, which serves the Phoenix metropolitan 
area, :o design and begin construction of new deten- 
tion home. 

All of thccc facilities will incorporate the best avail- 
able design features, and will include provision, for 
treatmciU programs for detainees. The Yuma County 
center, which is in operation, incorporates innovative 
features diat make il a model for small detention fa- 
cilities, not only in Arizona, but elsewhere in the na- 
tion. 

OTHER MAJOR PROGRAMS 

Slighdy over $100,000 has been allocated from FY 
1971 block funds for projects sponsored by the various 
Indian tribes. Projects will be undertaken within the 
program aieas described above, and at least seven re- 
servations are expected to ben'-»fit. The reser\'ations 
havi: also received a greal ilo,i1 of support from LEA A 
discretionary funds. 

Some of the major reservation projects include es- 
tablishment of a criminal justice data retrieval system 
on the Navajo reservation; a police cadet corps on the 
White Mountain Apacho reservation; and a compre- 



hensive juvenile delinquency prevention program on 
the San Carlos Apache reservation. 

BIG CITY PROGRAMS 

The major cities and counties of Arizona have re- 
ceived substantial block grant funding over the past 3 
years for a variety of projects. The practice has been 
to apply block grant funds to general improvements 
and to seek discretionary funds for large special-pur- 
pose projects. This approach has been quite successful. 
The cities rely on the ASJPA as a fairly stable and 
certain source of funds for essential projects, while the 
discretionary programs permit innovation and experi- 
mentation on a scale not possible with block funds. 

The city of Tucson, for instance, has made substan- 
tial improvements in its police department and court 
system witl; grants to ASJPA. This progress has been 
supplemented by two major discretionary grants, for 
creation of a narcotics strike force and a special unit 
targeting on robbery, auto theft and burglary. Both of 
tl»ese projects are interjurisdictional, involving 
Tucson, the town of South Tucson and Pima County, 
together with coordination with various state and fed- 
eral agencies. 

Similarly, the city of Phoenix has established a Con- 
centrated Robbery Enforcement Program, targeting 
on armed robbery. This project includes a reserve 
fund for o\ertime pay, thus allowing extra duty time 
of experienced officers who can contribute most to the 
project. Phoenix is now planning a similar effort con- 
centrating on reduction of burglaries. 

Albert N. Brown, Executive Director 



Arkansas 



Following is the FY 1971 icport of the Arkans.is 
Commission on Crime and haw Enforcement 
(CCLE). 

GREATEST NEEDS 

The Arkansas CCLE is composed of a 13-member 
Executive Board appointed by the Governor. The 
members are appointed from all parts of the state and 
represent state and local criminal justice system lead- 
ers. 



The Executive Board establishes the policies for the 
administration, planning, and implementation of the 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act and the Juvenile 
Delinquency Prevention and Control Act. The 
CCLE's major responsibilities and functions include: 
administration of Federa* block grants provided by the 
LEAA; preparation and development, annually, of r* 
comprehensive plan to improve the criminal justice 
system and prevent juvenile delinquency; provision of 
information and technical assistance to state and local 
criminal justice agencies; evaluation and approval of 
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grant applications from state and local government 
agencies; aiul coordination of state and local planning 
for pievention, detection and control of crime. 

State Planning Agency. The Arkansas Crime Com- 
mission IS assisted by the State Law Enforcement 
Planning Agency which carries out the policii-s and 
directives of the Commission. 

Regional Planning Councils. In addition, the Com- 
mission established five regional Criminal Justice 
Planning Councils. The make-up of each regional 
council is similar to that of the Arkansas Crime Com- 
?v?5sion — with repiescntatives of local policy-making 
oHicials, police agencies* coi'viS; juvenile delinquency 
agencies. ;incl interested citiz'^ns. Each county has :it 
least one representative ov a Criminal Justice Plan- 
ning CouncL Ooimties vJtr. larger population have 
p»'oportionatcly moie member^. All of the Planning 
Councils have fitll-time paid staff. 

The Criminal Justice Planning Councils asse.ss the 
law enforcement needs and crime problems in their 
areas and collect criminal justice data for inclusion in 
the Staters annual Comprehensive Law Enforcement 
Plan, They assist local law enforcement agencies in 
applying for Federal funds, review and evaluate all 
local grant re(|uests, and assist the Arkansas Crime 
Connnission in monitoring fundeo lOgrams. Each re* 
gional coimcil receives one-flfth of the 40 percent 
pass-through of Federal planning funds allocated to 
Arkansas under the Safe Streets Act. 

ARKANSAS STATISTICS 

Population: 1,923,925 
Planning grant: §290,000 
Action grant: $3,157,000 

Programs: upgrading personnel, $320,400; prevention 
of crime $104,492: juvenile delinquency, $408,550; 
detection and apprehension of criminals, $614,000; 
prosecution, court and law reform, $391,850; correc- 
tion and rehabilitation, $448,200; organized crime. 
$63,000: connnunity relations, $135,000; riots and 
civil disorders, $46,.340; construction, $380,060; and 
research and development, $245,108. 



MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

The Arkansas Crime Commission has awarded 373 
action giants to cities and counties for law enforce- 



ment projects in the amount of $1,756,107. Suiu* law 
eiiforcement agencies ha\e recei\ed 37 grant awnuls 
in the amount of $1,123,814. 

In addition to the action grants Arkansas icceivcs 
to implement planned improvements in its ciiminal 
justice system, l.EAA also provides disci etionary funds 
with emphasis on special aid to cities. Arkansas rc 
ceived oiilv three discretionary awards beforo Ju!ie 30. 
1971. Thcy .ver<;: 

(1) Univeiojti of .'\rkansas— $7,500 (A project for 
analysis of Arkansas crinnnal court piocedures and 
new legislation for constitutional ar.d .s;atutory law le- 
visions. ) 

(2) Tcxarkana Model City- -^$68,587 (A project to 
piovide coniprdiei?sivc juvenile services.) 

(3) Arkansas Dej)arnuent of Correction— $61,096 
[A projeet to j>t ^>nlement construction of the maxi- 
mum secmity unit, Cunnnins Prison.) 

Connnunications. A State-wide connnunication sys- 
tem for law enforcement is nearing completion. Sev- 
enty-two coimties have received grants to upgrade 
their county and local police communication e(piip- 
ment. The State Police received $2 10,000 to rcvanij. 
and modernize their connnmucation system and make 
it compatible with the state-wide law enfoi cement 
network. The system will provide nnilti-chnnnel capa- 
bi'Uies for base-to-base, base-to-mobile, and emer- 
gency frecjuency conummi cat ions for all law enforce- 
ment units. 

Information sy.stem. One of the most dynamic areas 
in the Arkansas criminal justice system is in the devel- 
opment of a computerized information sy.stcm. Devel- 
opment, through th<» Siaie Dep.artment of Administra* 
tion's compmer facilities, will tie together all compo- 
nents of the criminal justice system through lermint'^ls 
on a stale network. This system is* now being fisted for 
such key files as warrants and wanted persons, stolen 
property, stolen vehicles, stolen gtms, driver records, 
veliiclc legistration, criminal histories, statistics, and 
court records. 

'Hie key to the success of this .system was the pas- 
sage of Act 286, which establishes the CJIS Center 
and the uniform system for reporting crime and other 
data- When fully operational, all law enforcement 
agencies will have access to t!ie system, 

(Arkansas, because of its development eflforts in 
computerized criminal justice information systems, has 
been selected as one of the participating States in Pro- 
ject SEARCH— a special LEAA project for the dcvel- 
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opment of a nationwide automated criminal histories 
information system.) 

Criminal justice statistics center. LEAA awarded 
the Arkansas Commission $79,000 to develop, as a 
pilot project, a computer-based Criminal Justice Sta- 
tistic Center for compiling and reporting relevant 
crime statistics. This is a 10-nionth project which 
began June 1, 1971. 

Police-conuuunity attitude survey. In view of the 
dybious success of police-community relations pro- 
grams in some states, the Commission has required 
local law enforcement officials to undertake a compre- 
hensive survey of community attitudes and problems 
before funding any police-community relations pro- 
graui. The Little Rock Police Department was the 
first to participate in such an undertaking. Individual 
police-community relation programs liavc been 
planned on the basis of this research. The survey lias 
been completed. (Results can be obtained from tlie 
Little Rock Police Department.) 

Juvenile programs. Several significant county juve- 
nile programs have received funding. Union County 
received a $29,960 grant to establish a Youth Crises 
Intervention Home in EI Dorado. The home provides 
residence for up to 12 juveniles, professional counsel- 
ing, and strengthened probation services. 

Another grant was awarded to Clark County in the 
amount of $33,253 to establish a comprehensive juve- 
nile program for the county and the City of Arkadel- 
phia. The program provides for a juvenile detention 



home, a county juvenile referee, and a juvenile proba- 
tion officer. 

In addition to these two grants, eight counties that 
did not previously provide juvenile probation supervi- 
sion services have been awarded funds to recruit and 
hire juvenile probation officers. 

State crime laboratory. .Arkansas has begun develop- 
uient of a central state crime laboratory to provide ici- 
entific analyses of criuic-related evic-mce. The State 
Medical Examiner Office is being expanded to pro- 
vide for the new crime laboratory. This new service 
for state law enforceuient agencies is bein^ established 
with the support of a $50.C00 graut froui the Couuuis- 
sion and a .$50,000 discretiouary grant. 

Court backlog reduction. .A $24,828 grant was 
awarded to Pulaski County ^or a 3-montli special pro- 
ject in the County Circuit Court to help elhninate a 
serious backlog of 1,500 felony cases awaiting trial. 
The Arkansas Supreme Court has appointed eight 
circuit judges from odier judicial districts of the state 
to hear the cases during a 3-niontli period with the 
goal of reducing the backlog to a point which would 
permit jury trials in all felouy cases within 60 to 90 
days after pleas have been entered. 

The grant funds will be used to furnish additional 
support personnel, such as court reporter, court clerk, 
bailifl, two deputy prosecutors, and a special panel of 
jurors to serve the special division. 

In addition to reducing the case backlog, the special 
court project has been instrumental in reducing die 
county jail population from 1 10 to 38 felons. 

Ray Biggcrstaflf, .Acting Director 



Following is the FY 1971 report of the California 
Council on Criminal Justice (CCCJ). 

GREATEST NEEDS 

California's criminal justice system requires an an- 
nual budget of more than $1.1 billion. Crime prob- 
lems in California are complicated by the state's 20- 
niillion population, its geography, the diversity of its 
socio-economic groups, its numerous large urban 
areas, and more than 400 cities. 
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California 

Variables — such as topography, demography, crime 
problems, relative sophistication of the criminal justice 
system, and level of criminal justice service — preclude 
any single method for reducing crime and improving 
the system in California. These variables, coupled 
with recognition of a need for commitment to imple- 
mentation, led the CCCJ, in late 1970, to adopt a re- 
gional systems concept of planning. Under this 
concept, each of the state's 21 criminal justice plan- 
ning regions is encouraged to develop an action plan 
that addresses local problems as defined by local par- 
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ticipants. The plans must fit within the overall goals 
and objectives of the CCCJ and deal with the crime 
problems and the total criminal justice system of the 
region. 

This emphasis on local solutions to local problems 
enables the CCCJ to give specific attention to long- 
range planning for crime prevention, to formulating 
statewide crime-control policy, to reducing specific 
crimes, and to providing more effective statewide 
direction. 

The Council recognized its areas of greatest need 
in 1971 as its 21 regional programs, with strongest 
emphasis on major urban areas, and eight state- 
level programs. The programs are: prevention of 
crime and delinquency, corrections, judiciary, research 
and development, organized crime, information and 
comnumications systems, state agencies, and planning. 

CALIFORNIA STATISTICS 

Population: 19,953,134 
Planning grant: §2,090,000 
Action grant: $32,999,000 • 

Programs: upgrading personnel, $2,260,403; preven- 
tion 0^ crime, $2,630,589; juvenile delinquency, 
$5,373,996: detection and apprehension of criminals, 
$8,006,305: prosecution, court and law reform, 
$1;528,885: correction and rehabilitation, $5,019,277; 
organized crime. $843,886; community relations, 
$1,214,991 ; riots and civil disorders. $1,038,687: con- 
struction. Si, 044,500; and research and development, 
$4,037,481. 



PROGRESS IN FY 1970 

Nearly 175 projects were funded throughout Cali- 
fornia with action monies totaling $17.3 million in 
1970. They ranged from a $500 pioject to piovide in- 
terdepartmental comnmnications for a small police 
department in the San Francisco Bay area, to a mas- 
sive $1.2 million project in Los Angeles County that 
consolidates the files of two of the largest law enforce- 
ment agencies in the nation and will permit other jus- 
tice agencies to have access to the consolidated files. 
This project, known as the Automated Inde.K, is an in- 
tegral part of the Los Angeles Regional Justice Infor- 
mation System (RJIS), an earlier recipient of Califor- 
nia's grant funds. 




San Diego's Command and Control CenUr communicaUs 
with all police, fire and ambulance services 
in that area of California. 



Information. RJIS was conceived as a solution to 
problems confronting all justice agencies in Los Ange- 
les County. This high capacity, flexible, and rapid 
computer-based information system serves the Los An- 
geles sherifT, police department, marshall, courts, 
county clerk, probation department, public defender, 
and the district attorney. By providing the right infor- 
mation at the right time, the CCCJ feels RJIS will 
greatly improve the administration of justice in Los 
Angeles County. An underlying theory is that by 
timely determination of the true dimension of a prob- 
lem, action can be taken to prevent or reduce the ad- 
verse effect of a crime on society. 

The RJIS system, which eventually will carry 40 
percent of all criminal cases in California, will be 
coordinated with the state-level California Law En- 
forcement Telecommunications System and the Cali- 
fornia Criminal Justice Information System. 

Resource allocations. Outstanding are several 1970 
projects dealing with resource allocations and criminal 
justice role perception. The resource allocation project 
is developing an apparatus for quantitatively analyz- 
ing police protection, economic factors generating 
crime, and the impact of interstate mobility on crime. 
Project STAR (Systems and Training Analysis of Re- 
(luirements for Criminal Justice Participants), will 
provide the foundation and initial action for systemat- 
ically upgrading the performance of all criminal jus- 
tice personnel. 
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Greystone maximum security jail at Santa Rita Rehabilita- 
tion Center, Alameda County, California, as it appeared 
before an improvement program by the California Council 
on Criminal Justice. LEA A funds are helping to upgrade 
its facilities as well as its entire detention program. 



Corrections. On threat of Federal closure of the Grey- 
stone maxiiiuiin security jail at Santa Rita Rehabilita- 
tion Center, Alameda County began working with the 
CCCJ to not only improve Us facilities but its deten- 
tion program as well. 

The county also does not have sufficient sentencing 
alternatives for persons convicted of crimes. At the 
present time, judges in Alameda County must sen- 
tence such persons to straight detention, straight pro- 
bation, or weekend sentence. A portion of the grant is 
being used to implement a work-furlough program. 
Services to be offered the inmates include counseling, 
vocational assistance, and job retraining. The facility 
to be used in this program will be located in the 
center of the blue-collar job market in the county. 

Other programs to be instituted will be a county- 
wide misdemeanant citation program to reduce the 
number of persons in detention who are awaiting trial. 
In addition, a pretrial release program will be oper- 
ated by the county probation department. 
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Automated booking process in the Inmate Reception Center 
of the Los Angeles County Central Jail. 

PLANS FOR FY 1971 

Federal funding for California for FY 1971 was in- 
creased to $33 million. To aid its regions in planning, 
the CCCJ set target action allocations for each region. 

main thrust of the Council's FY 1971 proijram is 
toward increasing planning competence in each re- 
gion, improving the criminal justice system in each re- 
gion and in the state, reducing crime in each region, 
and attacking specific crimes statewide. 

Following are brief descriptions of a few selected 
FY 1971 projects that illustrate California's plans to 
reduce crime and improve the criminal justice system 
in major urban areas. 

Increased parole efTectiveness. The California Youth 
Authority deals with the under-21 population. More 
than 68 percent of the nation*s most serious crimes are 
coumiitted by this age group. Youth Authority paro- 
lees,, therefore, represent potentially the most serious 
risks among offenders in California communities. 

Since 1965, Youth Authority connnitments to state 
care have been decreasing as California's probation 
subsidy program has enabled counties to select the less 
serious offenders and offer them community treat- 
ment. The result is that wards committed to the 
Youth Authority are the more difficult cases, with ex- 
tensive delinquent histories of more serious offenses. 
They require more of a parole agent's time propor- 
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tionately and reduce the level of efTective service he 
can pro\ide to his clients and to piotecl the public. 

*J o alleviate these conditions, the Youth Authority 
was granted funds for a million-dollar project to 
reduce crimes committed by Youth Authority wards 
and to 1 educe parole returns sufficiently to enable the 
agency to close a minimum of 400 beds within 2 years. 
The program also promises to be financially self-suffi- 
cient within 2 years. Methods to achieve these objec- 
tives include; 

(1) Planned program of enriched services to se- 
lected parolees on a difierential case -by-case, unit-by- 
unit basis. 

(2) Systematically improved decision-making proc- 
ess regarding efTective use of community alternatives 
for parolees. 

, (3) Training and consultation to parole agents and 
supervisors for the development of new community al- 
ternatives to institutionalization or parole services. 

(4) 1 raining and consultation to supervisors for im- 
plementation of new proceduies for counseling and 
case review by parole ♦gents. 

^5) Identification, through ongoing evaluation, of 
iiew parole services or programs most effective in con- 
trolling and changing unacceptable behavior of wards. 

Drug abuse. Heroin ofTense accounted for 13.836 ar- 
rests in California during 1970 — I percent of state- 
wide arrests. 

California juvenile arrests for heroin deci eased by 
18.4 percent in 1970 from 1969. but adult heroin ar- 
rests were up 11 percent during the same period. Na- 
tional .statistics for 1970 show rate increases for nar- 
cotic ofTenses of 45.5 percent for cities, 38 percent for 
suburbs, and 84.8 percent for rural areas. There is no 
known method of detennining the actual number of 
users. 

Beyond the efTects on individual ofTenders, the cost 
of supporting a typical heroin habit may be well be- 
\ond normal income and may requiie the ofTendei to 
engage in other illegal activities for adequate financ- 
ing. A lecent study indicates that 50 percent of street 
crime may be attributable to this. 

'Hie California Bureau of Criminal Statistics warns 
of a trend toward use of hard narcotics by the piesent 
users of ma.uuana and dangerous drugs over the next 
several years. Also, available data indicate that 7.500 
veterans returning to California from Vietnam during 
1971 and 1972 will be addicted to heroin, with habits 
costing an average $40 per day. 

The community of Venice in Los Angeles County, 
whose residents encompass a broad range of ethnic 
groups and economic levels, has a high incidence of 
drug abuse, as does much of the surrounding area. 



Until qiiite recently, there has been little available 
drug treatment oi lehabilitation facilities in the area. 

The CCCJ funded a project directed to drug abuse 
treatment, research, and rehabilitation in Venice. It 
involves participation and cooperation between a 
number of social agencies and citizens' groups operat- 
ing in Venice and on the nearby campus of the Uni- 
vei-sity of California at Los Angeles. Representing 
UCLA are the Departments of Psychiatry and Urban 
AfTairs and the Neuropsychiatric Institute of the State 
Department of Mental Hygiene, The pioject will in- 
clude a halfway house for therapeutic drug rehabilita- 
tion, a detoxification center, a prevention-referral - 
counseling piogram, a community "crisis pad'' and 
"street doctor,'' and a 'methadone maintenance pro- 
gram and a methadone halfway house. 

Civil disturbance school. Since the 1965 Watts riot, 
California has experienced an increasing incidence of 
violent civ^I disorders. There is. unfortunately, no in- 
dication that the numbers or intensity of these dis- 
turbances will diminish in the foreseeable future. 

These disordeis take varying shapes and are con- 
stantly changing in motivation and 'form. Local re- 
sources are often ovenvhelmed. The complexities of 
dealing with violence demand knowledges and skills 
that aie often not available locally. I'here has been no 
school in California devoted to instruction and train- 
ing in civil disturbances for law enforcement agencies 
or other officials lesponsible for crisis decisions. The 
course given by the U.S. Army at Ft. Gordon, Geor- 
gia, has been found useful, but it has limited student 
capaeity and is not tailored to specific needs of Cali- 
fornia. 

I'he CCCJ funded a project to develop and imple- 
ment the California Civil Disturbance Operations 
School. The school will be established and operated by 
the California Militaiy Department with extensive 
paiticipation and coordination with other agencies. 
The school, located in San Luis Obispo, will provide 
training to California lau enforcement personnel, go\- 
ernnient officials, school 'administrators, fire services, 
public utilities, and the military. At completion of the 
3-year project, an estimated 3,400 participants will 
possess the knowledge to advise their respective agen- 
cies in planning and control techniques for civil dis- 
turbance and other special operations. In addition, 
they will be cogni/ant of the related roles, capabilities, 
and limitations of other agencies. 

Project Oz. Growing community concern over the 
problem of children who, for one reason or another, 
are beyond the control of their parents and become 
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involved with the juvenile justice system, led to the es- 
tablishment of Project Oz in San Diego. Oz, a 24-hour 
treatment center, provides short-term residential care, 
youth and parental counseling, and treatment to boys 
and girls in need of immediate placement because of 
beyond-control or runaway behavior. Two homes are 
used by Oz. Youths are referred to Oz by probation, 
the Youth Service Bureau, and school counselors and 
by self referral. 

The program, now in its second year, has already 
achieved a number of its objectives, including diver- 
sion of young people from entry into the juvenile jus- 
tice system. Of the more than 40 Oz residents over the 
past year, none has since been arrested or returned by 
authorities to Juvenile Hall. Seventy-five percent of 
Oz residents have participated in counseling after 
leaving Oz. Of the 80 percent of the runaways in- 
volved with drugs, 25 percent stopped and another 50 
percent significantly curtailed their use of drugs. 

Information control. In 1970, the City of San Jose 
and Santa Clara County were selected by LEAA's Na- 
tional Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal 
Justice to become a joint pilot project to test and 
demonstrate new methods of reducing crime in the 
cities. The pilot program is concerned with system- 
wide improvements in criminal justice operations 
through identification of criminal justice problems 
and discovering, testing, evaluating, and disseminating 
solutions. 

The CCCJ is also investing money in this area, 
which encompasses the fourth largest city in Califor- 
nia. The Santa Clara County Criminal Justice Infor- 
mation Control (CJIC) project, for example, has 
been funded by the CCCJ for the second year. First 
and second year Federal funds for this project total 
more than $693,000. 

The CJIC — an intergovernmental, computer-based 
information system — is being developed by and for all 
the criminal justice agencies within Santa Clara 
County. It will be able to trace persons through the 
entire criminal justice process and provide extensive 
information regarding prior criminal histories. It also 
will build a data base to help participating public 
agencies improve and support their management 
processes, daily criminal justice operations, and com- 
prehensive planning. As a prototype system designed 
to be used by other large or medium-sized counties, 
CJIC is placing strong emphasis on interagency coor- 
dination and transferability. 

Fenner Canyon Probation Camp. Each year, more 
than 4,000 juveniles are referred to the 1,130-capacity 
Los Angeles County probation camp system. Ob- 



viously, the present program is overwhelmed by sheer 
numbers. With nearly $200,000 in LEAA discretion- 
ary funds, Los Angeles County designed an expcri- 
ni . program to meet the needs both of the proba- 
tioner and the community. The program is being car- 
ried out at Fenner Canyon Probation Camp in north- 
eastern Los Angeles County. 

The 2-year program is designed to have a positive 
effect on incarcerated 16- to 18-year-olds. Typically, 
the youths are school dropouts and members of minor- 
ity groups, with no vocational training and a history 
of repeat appearances in juvenile court. 

The program is individually structured to provide 
basic education, prevocational job exploration, cluster 
skill training, job development and placement, and 
continuing supportive guidance and counseling. A 
unique feature is an interdisciplinary team approach, 
providing the boys with help in the areas of behavior, 
education, and vocation. 

Education, skill training, job exploration, and job 
development are provided at Camp Fenner during the 
last 6 months of confinement. When the ward leaves 
the camp, he receives placement assistance and sup- 
portive counseling and guidance from seven conunu- 
nity-based aftercare units. These services are designed 
to assist the probationer in establishing himself in his 
community. 

Neighborhood alternatives. Now being funded by 
the CCCJ for the second year, this project has estab- 
lished community resource centers in three San Fran- 
cisco neighborhoods. The centers provide neighbor- 
hood alternatives to arrest, detention, and imprison- 
ment of juveniles. The project also has provided finan- 
cial and other assistance to two existing centers in San 
Francisco. During the first year^ the five neighbor- 
hoods served by the project contained only 31 percent 
of the city's j)opulation; they provided, however, 55 
percent of local delinquency referrals to the Probation 
Department. 

Each of the centers has paid and volunteer workers 
from the neighborhood's particular ethnic and cul- 
tural backgrounds to work with children in trouble. In 
each center, attorneys and neighborhood citizens pro- 
vide legal services, group and individual counseling, 
supervision, recreation, training, and a wide variety of 
care, including foster homes and group homes. 

The project's first goal is to reduce the rate and 
number of arrests, detentions, petitions filed on, and 
imprisonment of juveniles from the neighborhoods in 
which the three new centers are located. Another goal 
is to make it possible for the residents of the two black 
neighborhoods to accept major responsibility for the 
control and care of their predelinquent, delinquent. 
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and dependent young people by providing alternatives 
to the various processes of the criminal justice system. 

Regional records and communications. The City 
and County of San Diego have applied for a joint dis- 
cretionary grant from LEAA to fund a regional coor- 
dinated records and communication system. 

A cooperative and coordinated effort of the City, 
other cities in the county, and the County of San 
Diego, the project is a first for the area of a truly re- 
gional nature. It is designed to meet common needs 
and solve common records and communication sys- 
tems problems. 

The project will develop a central dispatching facil- 
ity — using the City of San Diego Command and Con- 



Colorado 

Following is the FY 1971 report of the Colorado 
Governor's Council on Crime Control (GCCC). 

GREATEST NEEDS 

Criminal justice problems in Colorado are statewide 
— the need for improvement and assistance is as great 
in rural areas as it is in metropolitan areas. 

If one thing stands out, however, it is the need for 
training. Agencies in need of training run the gamut 
of the criminal justice system — police, drug addiction 
and narcotics control, juvenile delinquency, courts 
and corrections. Major areas of training needed in- 
clude standards for law enforcement personnel, riot 
and civil disorder prevention and control, organized 
crime detection, community relations, and judicial 
procedures and management. 

Related to training and upgrading Colorado's crim- 
inal justice system, however, are needs for improved 
facilities — particularly for juvenile offenders — and im- 
proved communications. 

MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

Colorado has emphasized three areas: training, 
drugs and narcotics, and placement facilities. The 
GCCC has, first of all, tried to improve training 
throughout the criminal justice system. The projects 
range from providing student summer interns in 



trol Center funded earlier this year by the CCCJ — for 
all police, fire, and ambulance calls in the region; in- 
corporate the "911" (uniform emergency dialing 
number) concept; upgrade police and public safety 
communications and record-keeping; and provide 
more efficient service. A city data processing center 
will handle message switching and will interface with 
county data banks and with state and national crirni- 
nal justice information centers. The coordinated sys- 
tem will support all criminal justice agencies in the 
area, including law enforcement, courts, probation, 
and the district attorney and city attorney. 

Robert H. Lawson, Executive Director 



COLORADO STATISTICS 

Population: 2,207,259 
Planning grant: $320,000 
Action grant: $3,646,000 

Programs: upgrading personnel, $378,500; prevention 
of crime, $90,000; juvenile delinquency, $440,000; de- 
tection and apprehension of criminals, $617,000; pros- 
ecution, court and law reform, $315,000; correction 
and rehabilitation; $380,000; organized crime, 
$200,000; community relations, $125,000; civil disor- 
ders, $120,500; construction, $680,000; and research 
and development, $300,000. 



public defenders' and district attorneys' offices to de- 
veloping the police training academy. Thus far, the 
Council has granted funds to 30 agencies to send 250 
officers to the Colorado Law Enforcement Training 
Academy. 

Second, Colorado has a high rate of drug and nar- 
cotics abuse. The Council has attempted to coordinate 
drug abuse prevention, control, and treatment pro- 
grams. 

Third, the Council has worked to establish and im- 
prove placement facilities, especially for juveniles. 

Cadet training. The Fort Collins Police Department 
has started a cadet training program for boys 18 to 21 
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years of age. The project requires that the cadets work 
4 hours a week September through May, and 40' hours 
a week June through August, The department assigns 
them to sections of the city for about 4 months at a 
time. In this way they learn about police work while 
relieving officers of routine duties. The cadets receive 
$1,75 per hour; they also ride in patrol cars 5 hours 
each week without compensation. 

Juvenile delinquency prevention training. Under 
the auspices of the Colorado Youth Services Depart- 
ment, the Colorado Youth Workers Training Center 
has been established. The Center estimates it will train 
between 200 and 300 persons annually in the fields of 
juvenile delinquency prevention, control, and treat- 
ment. Past LEAA grants provided equipment and 
renovated the Center building. The training project 
will hire paroled youth to assist the staff with video 
projection, photography^ processing, and library work, 
A library of juvenile delinquency material also op- 
erates through the training center. The library now 
has 3,000 titles — books, ETV tapes, sound cassettes, 
periodicals^ research papers, and pamphlets; in 3 years 
they expect to have more than 50,000 titles. The ma- 
terial has been indexed by author,, title, and subject 
and is currently being assigned Library of Congress 
numbers. This year's grant will provide for circulating 
a list to 250 youth workers throughout Colorado, The 
library eventually plans to place the index on com- 
puter for easy updating and reissuing. 

Law students. The legal end of the criminal justice 
system is also concentrating on training. The Colorado 
SPA has granted funds for 13 law student internships 
— three in district attorneys' offices and nine in public 
defenders' offices. The project has two objectives. 
First, the students receive practical training that is not 
available in school and, second, they lighten the pro- 
fessionals' workloads by assuming some of the more 
routine duties. 

The public defender interns are given a 10-day 
pre-summer training program and a comprehensive 
reading list. To be eligible, students must have had 1- 
year's experience with the Legal Aid and Defender 
Program or have completed 2 years of law school and 
taken courses in criminal procedure and evidence. 

Probation seminars. The Adult Probation Depart- 
ment held two 6-day training seminars with half the 
department attending each session. The program, de- 
voted to decision making, stressed behavioral roles and 
interactions of case officers, supervisors, and adminis- 
trators. 



Drug abuse. One grant was for five members of the 
Colorado State Board of Pharmacy to attend a 5-day 
training session, sponsored by the U,S, Bureau of Nar- 
cotics and Dangerous Drugs, U.S, Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, and the Univ sity of Utah College of 
Pharmacy, 

Adams County School District No, 12 is sponsoring 
a CAN-DO program, which emphasizes drug abuse 
prevention through a community team and a- school 
program. The director will develop an educational 
materials center and assist with a school and commu- 
nity orientation program. He will also write a study 
guide. The community team will give youngsters who 
have not experienced drugs the opportunity to discuss 
their feelings toward drugs and the communication 
breakdown between generations. Information will be 
available on drug use, abuse, consequences, and assist- 
ance. The school program will educate kindergarten 
through 12th grade youths in drug classification, med- 
ical use, legal and illegal types^ dependence, sources of 
help, and community treatment facilities, 

Littleton School District No, 6 has a drug education 
program at high school level. One teacher devotes full 
time to the project, teaching a 2-week course and de- 
veloping a media center, 

Colorado has funded two methadone maintenance 
programs — one in Denver and one in Boulder, Eigh- 
ty-five percent of Denver's estimated 1,000 heroin ad- 
dicts are under age 25, Persons cJiarged with posses- 
sion are offered the options of "voluntary enrollment" 
in the program or prosecution. Other eligible persons 
are those on parole or probation in the Denver Metro- 
politan area. Psychotherapy, offered to program par- 
ticipants, includes weekly group therapy and crisis in- 
tervention. The program includes job placement 
through the Kiwanis Club. 

Boulder County, which has an estimated 150 to 200 
heroin addicts, developed a treatment program that is 
open to all. The Boulder County District Attorne/s 
Office, courts, and the probation department cooper- 
ate with the project, and social- service agencies and 
clubs and the mental health center give employment 
and therapeutic assistance. 

Juvenile delinquency facilities. The Colorado 
GCCC has provided funds for a number of juvenile 
delinquency placement facilities. Not all are alike, 
however; different children need different placement 
facilities. Some have bad home situations and need 
places to live; some need therapeutic environments. 

Court House. Operated by the 18th Judicial District 
Juvenile Division, Court House is mainly for neurotic 
boys and girls who require long-term treatment. Each 
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resident is assigned, to a probation officer. School, em- 
ployment, and psychiatric treatment opportunities are 
available. 

Boys World Boys World is open to boys who have 
been committed by the courts or are pre-delinquent. 
Adjudicated youths tend to be 3 to 4 years behind 
academically, which causes pressure to build up and 
then they act out. This agency stresses vocational 
training and exposure to work situations. 

Vir^^U Robbius Home for Boys, The Virgil Robbins 
Home has the capacity for 20 boys from El Paso 
County. It is considered a substitute home rather than 
a detention facility, although the boys are under the 
jurisdiction of the Juvenile Probation Department, 
The house parents have legal custody of the boys. 
Most go to local schools. They share yard and kitchen 
work, and earn privileges such as weekends at home. 

Farole Department. The Juvenile Parole Department 
was granted funds for two group homes for six boys 
each. The theory is that the causes of acting out are 
not known to the child; therefore, if the Parole De- 
partment determines that the home situation is the 
cause and that the child will benefit from group liv- 
ing, he is assigned to a home. One condition of choos- 
ing house parents is personal warmth. 

Eldorado Heights, The Eldorado Fleights home re- 
ceives girls on court referral. It has a capacity for 24 
girls between 14 and 19 yeai-s old. It has a very strong 
rehabilitation program that stresses peer influence 
and a success-enrichment environment. The girls are 
free in the community and have normal social interac- 
tions. They go to school and work or receive job train- 
ing. The residence has an extensive arts and crafts 
program. Most of the girls are from urban areas, and 
respond enthusiastically to outdoor and physical activ- 
ities. Tutoring increases the probability of academic 
success. Each girl is involved in group and individual 
counseling. 

Frontier Boys Village, To* be eligible for the Village, 
the boy must be between 10 and"l6 and be able to at- 
tend school. After he leaves, follow-up is done on the 
boy for a year or until he is firmly established in the 
community. If he will not respond well to the commu- 
nity, he may be sent to the Group Home, which has 
an open environment. While there, he has regular 
contact with his family. Psychological and psychiatric 
services are available as needed. 
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OTHER MAJOR PROGRAMS 

Two projects — one action grant and one discretion- 
ary grant — deserve more than routine attention. 

CCTV. The major training effort during FY 1971 has 
been a closed-circuit TV effort, based in Denver 
Police Department. At the present time there are 
eight receiving units in Denver. Grants have been 
made also to metropolitan agencies that will bring the 
number of receiving units to 19 by fall. Plans call for a 
statewide system in 2 years, 

Denver Police Department operates the network— 
which has received LEAA funding for 3 years— in 
conjunction with the Denver Fire Department; the 
dej)artmcnts share air time. The police department's 
schedule includes 20- to 25-minute training programs 
presented 2 days every 2 weeks, and a line up of the 
Denver jail's worst-offense prisoners 2 days each week. 

The department hopes to increase staff size to *he 
point where they can produce weekly training pro- 
grams. A staff, of six has produced 40 shows thus far. 
They write, produce, and tape original material. The 
policy has been to not rerun the tapes over the net- 
work; they may, however, possibly be rerun at the 
training academy. 

Court management. The Colorado Institute for 
Court Management is running three separate but re- 
lated programs; information secured in one program 
is applied to another. First, the Institute conducts 6- 
month development programs for court executive 
officers. In December, 1970, 31 persons completed the 
first session. Second, the findings from the court man- 
agement studies and the newest ideas in court opera- 
tion are passed along to the trainees. Third, the Insti- 
tute offers seminars and workshops for court adminis- 
trators, management consultants, and all types of 
para-judicial personnel. 

OTHER MAJOR BIG CITY 
PROGRAMS 

Project Mutual Respect is designed to provide rec- 
reational opportunities for youths from metropoHtan 
Adams County. It serves as both a preventive and re- 
habilitative program for junior high school students 
who are considered "pre-delinquent" or who are 
under jurisdiction of the 17th Judicial District Court. 

The aim of the project — sponsored by the County 
District Attorney's Office— is to create mutual respect 
between law enforcement officials and youths by help- 
ing each recognize the other as an individual. The 
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project calls for law enforcement officials to volunteer 
to work with l!ie youths at established recreational fa- 
cilities (provided the facilities exist in the community' 
and will cooperate.) So far, 54 officers have partici- 
pated in 15 activities. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The Colorado Law Enforcement Information Sys- 
tem has an ongoing action grant begun in FY 1970. 
During the latter part of FY 1970, the Council and 
members of the Colorado Bureau of Investigation 
(CBI ) decided that the computerized metho<ls being 
pursued were not in the best interests of the CBI and 
the law enforcement community: costs were too high, 
software was not sophisticated enough to handle fu- 
ture requirements, and implementation would take 
too long. It was determined that it would be best to 
release a "Request for Proposal" for a law enforce- 
ment system that would include a full array of opera- 



tional software, telecommunication*^ support equip- 
ment, and vendor-supplied technical pv.rsonnel to as- 
sist in implementation. This action was taken and has 
progressed to the point where the selection committee 
has made its recommendation to the Division of Auto- 
mative Data Processing Management. 

When fully implemented, the system will provide 
complete, up-to-date, readily accessible comprehensive 
files. Several basic files — and a network of cross index- 
ing- -will be included in the system. 

All searches will be routed through the indices, re- 
ducing the time needed for reply. Indices will include 
a master name index, a Social Security number index, 
a vehicle identification number index among other 
indices of identifying numbers. 

Local law enforcement agencies v:!I be able to add 
to the files as well as obluin information from them. 
The system will also be coordinated with ?^^e National 
Law Enforcement Telecommunication System. 

G. Nicholas Pijoaii. Executive Director 
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Following is the FY 1971 report of the Connecticut 
State Planning Conunittee on Criminal Administra- 
tion (PCCA). 

GR.EATEST NEEDS 

The Connecticut PCCA identified drugs, juvenile 
delinquency and corrections as target areas for im- 
proving the state's criminal justice system. 

Drugs. Of all the criminal problems facing Connecti- 
cut, the one in the forefront of public concern is drug 
abuse. No longer is drug abuse confinod to city ghet- 
toes. Ii cuts across social, racial and economic bound- 
aries to afTect all citizens of Connecticut. 

Connecticu: has approximately 5,000 heroin addicts 
or chronic drug abusers. VIost are residents of the five 
major metropolitan ajeas: Hartford, New Haven, 
Bridgeport, Stamford and Waterbury. Criminal ar- 
rests records indicate that a very large proportion of 
the crimes against property and persons committed in 
these areas are committed by addictij. 

More than enforcement is needed to control drug 
abuse and its social costs. Community education about 
drugs has to be coupled with efTective treatment pro- 
grams i! serious inroads are to be made. Everyone — 



parents, teachers, students, headstart enrollees — has to 
be involved in a drug education efTort if the effort is 
to have a meaningful impact. 

Treatment programs must be as broadly based as 
the drug abusing population. No one treatment pro- 
gram will work for every drug dependent person. 




Connecticut police officers a:€ used as a sample group to 
test effectiveness of penal codt training material for police. 
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There must be alternative programs available so that 
each individual will have the opportunity to select an 
alternative suited to his needs. 

CONNECTICUT STATISTICS 

Population: 3,032,217 
Planning grant: .$401,000 
Action grant: $5,001,000 

Programs: upgrading personnel, $633,046; prevention 
of crime, $580,000; juvenile delinquency, $1,019,337; 
detection and apprehension of criminals, $1,382,130; 
prosecution, court and law reform, $420,691; correc- 
tion and rehabilitation, $800,051; organized crime, 
$165,745. 



Juvenile delinquency. Another area of major 
concern is the involvement of juveniles and young 
people in criminal acts. The PCCA has accepted the 
premise that once a juvenile enters the criminal jus- 
tice system, the community has failed, and the child's 
chances for a productive life are more limited than if 
he had received help before he entered the system. 

Corrections. A third major problem area that Con- 
necticut faces is presented by the incarcerated of- 
fender. Individuals committed to correctional custody 
difTer by age, background, personality, family situation 
and needs. Diagnosis and classification are needed im- 
mediately after an individual enters the criminal jus- 
tice system so that he may be placed in programs best 
suited to his needs and most likely to result in his re- 
habilitation. At present, diagnostic and evaluation 
services are available only to newly admitted inmates 
and only at one of Connecticut's correctional institu- 
tions. 

Also, alternatives to incarceration must be explored. 
Correctional institutions, however humanely operated, 
create an antisocial environment — shut away from the 
community, family and friends— and released prison- 
ers find difficulty in adapting to community living. 

MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

Major action programs in Connecticut have been 
mounted to meet the state's greatest criminal justice 
needs. 

Drug abuse. The PCCA made funds available to 



crime squads operating in the Hirtford, Waterbury, 
New Haven and Fairfield County metropolitan re- 
gions. The squads, acting in concert with the State 
Police, are engaged in combating drug abuse by ar- 
resting drug pushers operating in the metropolitan re- 
gions. Each squad is composed of policemen from 
both the core city and surrounding environs; they 
work undercover. Cooperation among these crime 
squads in the exchange of intelligence information 
and undercover operatives is being encouraged by the 
close technical and financial support provided by 
PCCA. 

Enforcement eflforts alone, however, cannot control 
drug abuse without a comprehensive rehabilitation ef- 
fort for those addicted. In ,coiijunction with civic 
action groups, state mental Jicaltn and correctional 
agencies and medical aid organizations, three metha- 
done maintenance clinic programs arc being funded 
to establish and operate programs. The clinics will be 
established in the core cities of Bridgeport, Waterbury 
and Hartford, The Hartford program will have neigh- 
borhood facilities in high addictipn areas and a facil- 
ity at the Hartford Correctional Institution. The pro- 
grams in Waterbury and Bridgeport contemplate 
clinics in hospitals initially with eventual establish- 
ment of neighborhood clinics. 

Early studies indicate that methadone maintenance 
offers the best alternative presently available to aid 
those addicted to heroin. The three program grants 
also include funds for psychiatric and other special- 
i7,ed services. 

Juvenile delinquency. The Connecticut PCCA has 
undertaken a many faceted approach to alleviating 
probleihs presented by the juvenile offender. 

Counseling and guidance to youths with problems 
will be provided by youth bureaus and counseling pro- 
grams funded in 10 municipalities. Once a child has 
run afoul of the law, the juvenile court seeks methods 
of aiding the child other than referral to a juvenile in- 
stitution. Witiv financial and technical assistance pro- 
vided by the PCCA, four residential— or halfway- 
houses have been established in Bridgeport, Hartford, 
New Haven and New London. They aim to provide 
counseling, a home-like atmosphere and tutoring to 
troubled youths. 

Additional funding has been awarded to the new 
State Department of Children and Youth Services for 
diagnostic services and for the continued operation of 
a multi-service center in Bridgeport to provide a full 
range of counseling, educational and referral services 
to youths. 

Corrections. To aid the Connecticut Depai*n:ent of 
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Correction in rehabilitation efforts, funds have been 
made available to establish programs providing com- 
munity service counseling to inmate families, counsel- 
ing and redirection services to those awaiting trial, 
comprehensive medical service and a traveling diag- 
nostic center to **test", counsel and guide short-term 
inmates. 

OTHER MAJOR PROGRAMS 

1*he Connecticut General Assembly recently en- 
acted Connecticut's first comprehensive Penal Code. 
The Code, which goes into eflfect October 1971, pres- 
ents a challenge to the PCCA and la%v enforcement 
officials. Many laws have been modifi'jd, requiring law 
officers to relearn the law. 

To meet this challenge, the PCCA, in conjunction 
with the New Haven Police Department, sought a 
new approach to teaching the Penal Code — pro- 
grammed instruction and seminars. 



The project wil) trains every police officer in the 
state in the provisions of the revised code and, addi- 
tionally, develop a system for future recruit training 
and in-service training in the Penal Code. 

The Training Division of the New Haven Polios 
Department developed a programmed, instructional 
text on the Connecticut Code under the terms of a 
$55,000 grant. Essential characteristics of the text in- 
clude: it is self-instructional, it guarantees a pre-deter- 
mined level of performance and it has been designed 
specifically for policemen with emphasis on those as- 
pects of the code that are most critical for the police- 
man to perform his duty. 

The major impact of this project is expected to be 
the development of a cadre of instructors in police de- 
partments throughout the state and in the organiza- 
tion of in-service training programs. Under the pro- 
ject, up to 200 persons will receive such training. 

David R. Weinstein, Executive Director 



Following is the FY 1971 report of the Delaware 
Agency to Reduce Crime. 

GREATEST NEEDS 

An overriding need for Delaware's entire criminal 
justice system is that of gathering, assembling and 
analyzing valid data for use in planning and opera- 
tions. The various files in the widely scattered offices 
of the police, courts and corrections contam data vital 
to each operation which, if combined, would provide 
information for improving the total system. 

Another major need defined by the Agency to 
Reduce Crime is that of reducing crime and disorder 
among juveniles. Summer disorders by youngsters in 
the state's resort area showed that a concentrated ef- 
fort by the entire criminal justice community is 
needed to cope with a growing problem aggravated by 
the drug phenomenon in our society. 

The problem of increasing juvenile crime has net 
by-passed Delaware. Of 105 persons arrested for rob- 
bery in Wilmington in 1970, 35 were juveniles. In re- 
sponse to this situation, juvenile delinquency preven- 
tion and control programs have found, for the first 
time, a we!l-dL'5er\'ed place in Delaware's criminal jus- 
tice planr^^ng. 



Delaware 



Special needs occurred in the area of corrections in 
1971, when a new $11 million adult prison was com- 
pleted and an old and inadequate one was phased out. 
Planning was needed for rehabilitative programs in 
the new institution to supersede the traditional cus- 
todial function. The need for staff development to 




Vb''Z7y aide (center) is one of many volunteers who staff 
the library at Ferris School, Delaware's training school 
for young males. Photo by /. Glenn Crawford. 
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accomplish this goal was ohvious. Full utilixation of 
the coinniunity s resources for halfway houses, eiii- 
ployinent opportunities, etc., was also a vital rehahili- 
tativc need. 

Studies of the entire court system pointed out the 
need for better management and general improve- 
ment. Courts, especially the Justice of the Peace 
Courts, needed upgrading. Public defenders operating 
with an insufficient staff also required attention. 



DELAWARE STA 1 ISTICS 

Population: 548,10-1' 
Planning grant: §155,000 
Action grant: §1,000,000 

Programs: juvenile delinquency, $208,693; detection 
and apprehension of criminals, $400,727; prosecution, 
courl and law reform, $90,132; correction and reha- 
bilitation, $90,286; construction, $210,162. 



*f*o meet all these needs with monies allocated to a 
sniali .state was impossil)le; therefore, certain j)riorilies 
were .stressed, and projects were developed and 
funded. Although it is too early for a full evaluation, 
there are certain positive indications which may point 
the way to further advancements. 

MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

As a result of the need to coordinate criminal jus- 
tice; data, a Criminal Law Uniform Enforccnnent Svs- 
tem (CLUES) was developed. CLUES will provide 
an on-line, comj)uter-based data accessing mechanism 
for the entire Delaware criminal justice system. 

The system will enal)le the police to detemiine 
within seconds whether or not a suspect is "wanted'*. 
The courts will be capable of determining more accu- 
rately the availability of courtrooms for trials a mohth 
in the futuie. Corrections will be able to predict pris- 
ons' status and logistic requirements many months in 
advance. The ability to plan system-wide far in ad- 
vance will prevent backlogs and delays, and budgeting 
will be more accurate and valid. 

Since local units of government will reap benefits 
from the system, their cooperation has been sol'<;ited 
on a l)uy-in basis for system development. A toUi of 
$71,301 has been allocated by local unit.s, and, with 
$25,000 of the state's LEAA funds, a prototype was 
initiated in August, 197L It is anticipated that two of 
the state's largest local police departments, in addition 
to the State Police, will have on-line accessing capabil- 



ities within thiee months. Full police, courts and 
corrections 5ysteni *!up!;*mentation is scheduled for 
early 1973. 

Volunteers In Coriections (VIC) is another partic- 
ularly successful program currently underway in Dela- 
ware. The Delawaie Council on Crime and Justice, 
through the Delaware Agency to Reduce Crime, re- 
ceived LEA:\ action money fast July for VIC. Since 
then, appro.ximately 100 men and women have been 
recruited, screened, trained and placed in volunteer 
jol)s with the Division of Adult Corrections, the Divi- 
sion of Juvenile Corrections and the New Castle 
County Family Court. 

The program indicates that so-called "do-gooders" 
may be out of the volunteer business at last. Today's 
volunteer is intelligent and aware and realizes there 
are imj)ortant tasks to tackle — youths to tutor, recrea- 
tion programs to. supervise, casework counseling to be 
ofTered, art therapy class<;s to conduct. The list goes 
on and on. 

Although programs at the Family Court and adult 
levels are going well, the best developed e.\ample'of 
what volunteers can do in Delawaie is the program at 
F<rnis School, a training z'^hool for yo.mg males. 
There, the aim of the volunteers is to supplement the 
education, recreation, religious, social, economic and 
physical tieatment services available to the youths in 
custody. 

By receiving voluntary personal contact from the 
outside world, the youths often gain a sense of self-es- 
teem as well as aid with studies, sports, the libraiy, 
etc. The youths know that paid staff membeis are 
obliged to deal with them. The volunteers deal with 
the youths because they care. It is obvious as a volun- 
teer enters one of the residential cottages at Ferris that 
he is nuich in demand, as the students vie for his aid — 
even though it is already established who is on each 
side of the one-to-one contact. 

Of course, dealing with delinquent youths is not all 
a bed of roses. Members of the VIC program have 
been exposed to, personal setbacks and verbal abuse. 
But VIC personnel are trained to accept the youth as 
he IS— not as malleable j)utty to be shaped and not as 
an object to be clothed and fed, but as a human 
being. The volunteer approaches situations and per- 
sons without fear, maintaining an honest and adult at- 
titude, giving honest answers to honest questions, re- 
la.xing and being himself. 

Perhaps the most important element is the persist- 
ance of the volunteers. Many of the youths have been 
trained by bitter experience to spend much of their 
time figtning their "angle" and the "angle" of those 
they deal with. To the youth, the volunteer has no ap- 
parent "angle" and is, therefore, a suspicious person 
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to be approached with caution. Jt often takes months 
simply to establish a trusting relationship between 
youth and volunteer. 

Many of the youths cannot or will not express their 
thanks even if they feel them. Accepting this is part of 
accepting the youth as a human being. The volunteers 
must be willing to give without expecting anything in 
return. 

A great deal of preparation and testing went into 
the development of programming and scheduling, the 
coordination of stafT supervision for the volunteers 
and the establishment of matching techniques between 
specific volunteers and specific youths. What the vol- 
unteers observe and discern must be plugged into the 
treatment program administered" by the staff. These 
duties fall upon the project coordinator, the only full- 
time, paid StafT member of VIC, 

Tlie VIC program has proven that private citizens 
with enough training and coordination can establish 
rapport with juvenile delinquents and adult offenders, 
that they can provide invaluable augmentation to 
treatment programs and that they can function effec- 
tively and without danger in a custodial setting. 

The questions of long-range effect remain for time 
to answer. Will it be enough of a bolster to make a 
student seek aid from a capable, reliable source, if he 
should again become frustrated in the community? 
Will enough rapport have been established so a stu- 
dent will feel he can call upon a former case aide or 
tutor for help, once the contact is no longer within the 
framework of the school or court? 

The interest and enthu.siasin of the volunteers has 
been evidenced in many ways. Although 29 people 
registered for the training program at the University 
of Delaware recently, 60 appeared. 

It is evident there are vast numbers of talented citi- 
zens who are willing and able to provide \'aluablc 
ser\'ices to our courts and correctional institutions in a 
ver)' direct way. It only remains for governint*n ts to 
provide the coordination and means of access. 

OTHER MAJOR PROGRAMS 

Delaware has ocean beaches stretching for miles but 
only one large town — Rehoboth — of the resort type. 
Relioboth draws thousands of visitors from the mid- 
Atlantic area. In off-season months, the police depart- 
ment has a complement of 15 men to handle a popu- 
lation of 1,000. In mid- July, however the population 
on a given weekend may exceed 30,000. To cope with 
this influx, summer policemen are added, bringing 
the force to 25 men. 

Mainly unsupervised, the youngsters who flock to 
Rehoboth concentrate on the boardwalks and the 



beaches. At night, lacking enough youth-oriented Jpro- 
grams, they gather to seek excitement. This massing of 
youth, coupled with the nation's great social problem 
— drugs — sets the scene for confrontation. Disorder 
frequently resuhs. 

On Memorial Day, 1970, disorders erupted on the 
boardwalk at Rehoboth when hundreds of youths 
challenged an arrest of two disorderly juveniles and 
forced ihc call to the State Police for assistance. 
Thirty State Policemen responded and quelled the dis- 
turbance, but the tensions remained. So did the State 
Police. Every weekend, until Labor Day ended the 
season, troopers were required in the city. Tliis situa- 
tion had impacts on State Police manpower needs and 
on the city's budget problems. An alternative an.swer 
to this problem was needed by the season of 1971. 

Meetings took place throughout the winter months; 
and in the development of the 1971 Comprehensive 
Plan, .$31,940 was allocated for projects in Rehoboth. 
Project ABLE (Atlantic Beach Law Enforcement) 
was designed with this money and state matching 
funds provided additional police officers with training 
and equipment. 

Also, a police community relations trailer was 
placed on the boardwalk and .service was stressed by 
the police. At the trailer, visitors find needed informa- 
tion. More importanvly, youth find that police are 
available and willing to talk to them and assist them 
with their problems. 

A sub-project provides youth-to-youth counseling, 
whereby young college .'itudents greet youth and offer 
assistance where needed. Pamphlets are distributed by 
the workers, describing those city ordinances most 
often misunderstood by juveniles and requesting their 
assistance so that all may enjoy the area. 

A drug counseling program was funded with 
$15,300 under the State Drug Abuse Coordinator to 
make infonnation available to inquisitive youngsters 
on the pitfalls of drug usage. Those with drug prob- 
lems are counseled and helped, not harrassed or 
driven away. Area medical services are provided by 
volunteers, and other non-law enforcement services 
are available. 

Project ABLE has .shown so far that it was aptly 
named. This .small but significant program demon- 
strates that all components of the criminal justice sys- 
tem must work with the community to prevent crime. 
Without Federal funds, the project impact would have 
been minimal. 

At the end of the season, all participants will meet 
with community leaders to evaluate the program, 
after which the 1972 season will be discussed and 
planning begun. 

Joseph M. DeirOlio, Executive Director 
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District of Columbia 



Following is the FY 1971 report of the District of 
Colfiiibia Office of Criminal Justice Plans and Analy- 
sis (OCJPA). 

GREATEST NEEDS 

The District of Columbia has long been plagued by 
sonic of the nation's most serious law enforcement 
problems and one of the highest crime rates in the 
country. Yet, in FY 1971 the crime rate for the Dis- 
trict dropped by 18.7 percent, the first decrease in any 
fiscal year since 1956. 

As this encouraging trend continues, it appears that 
the many law enforcement programs recently 
launched in the District of. Columbia may be having a 
positive impact. Among those which have been cited 
by men:bers of the criminal justice connnunity as pos- 
sibly influential are the increased six.e of die District 
of Columbia police force, the methadone maintenance 
program of the N:xrcotic Treatnient Administration 
and a variety of improvements in the city's courts. 
Many other programs — often small, but innovative- 
are addressing problems in almost every area of the 
"law enforcement field. 




Th€ District of Columbia's School Alarm System, supported 
by LEAA block action funds, is a new communications net- 
work which helps to prevent vandalism when schools are 
not in session. 



Like all major cities in the nation, the District expe- 
rienced sharp rises in crime in the late 1950's and 
throughout the 1960's. The President's District of Col- 
umbia Commission on Crime and Law Enforcement 
established in 1966 that the amount of crime meas- 
ured by standard indicators probably was low, because 
of unreported crime. Nonetheless, those indicators 
showed that mp-jcr crimes in the city doubled from 
1956 to 1961, doublr.d again from 1961 to 1966 and 
again from 1966 to 1969. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
STATISTICS 

Population: 756,510 
Planning grantt $175,000 
Action grant: $1,374,000 * 

Programs: upgrading personnel, $1 19,194; prevention 
of crime, $434,697; juvenile delinquency, $58,335; de- 
tection and apprehension of criminals, $15,000; prose- 
cution, court and law reform, $381,960; correction 
and rehabilitation, $175,482; community relations, 
$105,999; civil disorders, $33,333; research and devel- 
opment, $50,000. 



Against this background, the District government 
began in 1970 a comprehensive anti-crime battle, 
treating the entire criminal justice system as a whole 
and marshalling resource.^ in those areas where they 
would be most eflfective. Congress enacted a number 
of laws which made major changes in the District of 
Columbia Criminal Code and provided for sweeping 
reform of the outdated court system. 

Key needs. The OCJPA has identified the problems 
of street crime, juvenile and young adult oflfenders, 
narcotic addiction and drug abuse and oflfender reha- 
bilitation as the most serious areas of need for law en- 
forcement in the District. 

Street crime. Enhancing the real risk of detection and 
apprehension of a would-be or actual criminal is the 
responsibility of the Metropolitan Police Department. 
For this reason, major needs to meet the problem of 
street crime focus almost exclusively on the operations, 
the personnel and training and the facilities and 
equipment of the Metropolitan Police Department. 
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Helicopter capability has been made available to District of 
Columbia police through LEA A funding. 

The general needs which must be met to success- 
fully thwart the incidence of street crime include: the 
need to make crimes more visible to potential observ- 
ers; the need to improve the chance that crimes will 
be reported to police; the need to improve the proba- 
bility that the police will detect crimes; the need to 
continually improve personnel capabilities and evalu- 
ate police personnel needs, resource allocation strate- 
f;ies and training programs; the need further to de- 
velop the cooperation between the Metropolitan 
Police and suburban jurisdictions; and the need for 
new or renovated facilities and equipment. 

Juvenile and young adult offenders. A high propor- 
tion of crimes in the District are committed by the 
young, resulting in a growing disruption of schools, 
family life and community life. There is a rise in the 
number of detained and committed juveniles and 
young offenders whose criminal careers begin early 
and who become confirmed and hardened offendci*s at 
an earlier and earlier age. Recent statistics show that 



juveniles alone account for over one-third of all Uni- 
form Crime Report serious crimes. Young adults also 
are identified as major offenders in street crimes, drug 
abuse and other major offenses. 

Prevention and treatment programs have been ei- 
ther inadequate or non-existent. Coordination and 
j.I'^nning of youth programs also has not been fully 
adequaii,. The system is currently addressing these 
needs througu operational programs and is planning, 
thiough the Offico of Yo^th Opportunity Services, a 
more comprehensive future attack to combat this 
problem area. 

Narcotic addiction and d/ug abuse. Recent sun'eys 
show that the rise in The Di.trict of Columbia's crime 
rate and the rise in heroin u.agc occurred almost si- 
multaneously, both beginning o increase very rapidly 
in the mid-1960's. By early 19^0, there were an esti- 
mated 10,400 addicts in the c ty. Later in the year, 
members of the law enforcement community revised 
the estimate to approximately 17,000. 

Only when preventive efforts are enhanced, when 
treatment of drug-dependent persons is made ade- 
quate and when dnig traffic ;s stopped, will crime due 
to addiction lessen. Resources need to be further allo- 
cated in such a manner ar to assure that the supply of 
hard drugs is cut off cj the one hand, and that the 
law is enforced ag?.Inst pushers and users of hard 
drugs on the othe^ hand. 

Offender rehabilkation. An immediate and urgent 
need is for more adequate rehabilitative facilities. Bet- 
ter trained personnel arc needed to handle the in- 
creased detention and commitment caseloads which 
have been caused in part by the Court Reorganization 
Act of 1970. Another high priority for the District is 
to establish more effective programs situated in the 
local community in which the inmate may work or at- 
tend school while still in custody. Another need which 
is essential to the successful rehabilitation of offenders 
is that of increased services for persons released from 
the Department of Corrections. 

MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

Police. Police manpower was substantially augmented 
with LEAA block grant avyards for projects entitled 
"Police Training and Education" and "Automated 
Real Time Personnel System" and with a discretion- 
ary grant for "Augmentation of Resources." These 
projects provided the Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment with funds for police overtime and increased 
manpower. 
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Early in 1970, when District police totaled 3,643 
men, President Nixon requested Congress to authorize 
an increase to 5,100. LEAA funds of .$1.2 million pro- 
vided the implementation of overtime until that level 
could be reached. An evaluation of the overtime pro- 
gram appeared to show a direct correlation between 
the number of hours worked overtime and the drop in 
the D. C. crime rate. 

During the next 13 months, a recruitment cam- 
paign yielded 1,945 new police officers. Special efTorts 
were made to recruit blacks, women and college grad- 
uates, resulting in the recruitment of 830 blacks (43 
percent of the total recruited), 60 women and 110 
college graduates. The crime rate continued to drop 
steadily as the total police force reached 5,100 late in 
1970. In the first quarter of 1 97 1, the District experi- 
enced a 22-percent reduction in crime index offenses 
over the first quarter of 1 970. 

Narcotic addiction and drug abuse. A promising, if 
controversial, narcotics treatment program also has 
been started with LEAA assistance. Under the aus- 
pices of the Narcotics Treatment Administration 
(NTA) of the D. C. Department of Human Re- 
sources, the program seeks to treat as many addicts as 
possible, largely in a methadone maintenance pro- 
gram. 

In an effort to involve as many sectors of the com- 
munity as possible, NT.\ has contract administration 
and coordination of five community agencies: Black- 
man's Development Center, Bureau of Rehabilitation, 
Bonabond, Southeast Neighborhood Action Board and 
Jewish Services Agency. Since there is still no one sim- 
ple solution to the drug problem, these agencies often 
vary in their tactics and method of approach. 

Programs under the coordination of NTA have 
raised their volume of addict treatment from 150 per- 
sons in February 1970, the month that NTA was es- 
tablished, to 3,500 by the end of FY 1971. An esti- 
mated 5,500 addicts arc expected to be receiving 
treatment at NTA clinics throughout the city by the 
end of calendar 1971. About 60 percent of those in 
treatment are in methadone maintenance programs; 
20 percent are in detoxification programs and 20 per- 
cent are in abstinence programs. NTA programs also 
provide counselling, training, job placement and drug 
education services. 

The success of the methadone treatment program is 
mixed. According to NTA research, patients who are 
retained in the program have a high rate of success. 
Of those patients continuing treatment after 11 
months, 61 percent had ceased using opiates alto- 
gether; 62 percent were employed full-time, and the 
arrest rate of those in the program was only 12 per- 
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cent. ^However, the dropout rate cannot be ignored. 
Of 450 patients randomly selected for a recent fol- 
low-up study, only 40 percent were still being treated. 
Thus, successful rehabilitation appears to be a diiect 
corollary of treatment for at least 1 year. 

Although it is difficult to assess the impact of the 
program on crime, one recent study may give some in- 
dication. A random sample of NTA patients were 
asked when they began their heroin uvaero. Over half 
responded that they had begun to use h< loin in 1965 
and 1966— about the same time crime in the Distiict 
started to rise precipitously. For whatever reasons, as 
addicts began entering the NTA program in 1970, the 
crime rate started to drop. Increased police efforts 
have also been a factor. Narcotics ai rests increased 
from 1,716 in 1969 to 4,730 in 1970. 

NTA was recently awarded a discretionary grant of 
$2 mi!!'"r>r> b> :.EAA for a project entitled "Selected 
Addiction Program Development and Expansion" to 
continue, improve and expand its drug abuse pio- 
grams. Another recent LEAA grant will enable NTA 
to contract the D. C. Health and Welfare Council in a 
program to use ex-addicts who will work in druij 
abuse projects at settlement houses, schools and other 
community agencies. 

The drug abuse problem in the District of Colum- 
bia is also being attacked on the educational front, in 
an effort to inform youngsters before they turn to 
drugs. A discretionary grant was awarded in FY 1971 
to the Metropolitan Washington Council of Govern- 
ments (COG) for an innovative program which takes 
a socio-psychoiogical approach to drug abuse educa- 
tion. The prototype cuniculum for the program was 
developed with discretionary funding in 1970. 

The COG pilot project began in January 1971, 
with youngsters in grades nine through 1 1 in District 
and suburban Maryland schools. Eleven teachers in- 
structed five classes each, with about 25 students in 
each class. 

The curriculum, based on the principle that a 
change in behavioral patterns necessitates a change in 
perception, seeks to change the student's total concept 
of drugs and drug abuse. Thus, drug abuse is taught 
as one of many forms of escape behavior which also 
include alcoholism, over-sleeping, over-eating and sui- 
cide. Students are assisted in identifying escape mech- 
anisms and in understanding the motivation behind 
drug abuse and other forms of psychological escape. 

The curriculum is divided into four units: human 
need, perception, self concept and human escape. To- 
gether, these units attempt to provide students with 
the tools to. identify their emotional problems and 



probe their motivations for becoming involved in drug 
addiction. 

An assessment of the program's first semester has 
been carried out by a private consuhing firm, and stu- 
dent and teacher evahiations have also been made. 
Because of its successful beginnings, more schools and 
teachers will be added as the program continues, and 
classroom activities will be expanded. The course cur- 
riculum will also be expanded, but the original unit 
structure will be maintained. 

Corrections. A D. C. Department of Corrections proj- 
ect, entitled "The Prison College Project," has made 
substantial contributions in the area of juvenile and 
young adult offenders through LEAA funding. The 
project uses the only public* 4-year college in the city. 
Federal City College, to provide inmates with higher 
education while they are incarcerated. 

To be eligible for the program, the men must first 
pass a high school equivalency examination. An aca- 
demic program administered by the prison, Lorton 
Correctional Complex, helps many of the inmates pre- 
pare for this exam. A pre-college and freshman year 
program bring? college instructors to Lorton to in- 
struct those .students who wish to pursue a higher edu- 
cation. 

T!ie next phase of the program involves busing up- 
perclassmen from Lorton to Federal City College for 
classes. Eligibility depends on both academic and atti- 
tudinal readiness, as assessed by a screening committee 
made up of representatives from the inmates, from 
Federal City College and from .the Department of 
Corrections. Tlie inmates' sentence structure also 
comes into play, allowing men to enter the program 
only within 3 years of parole eligibility. This insures 
that the men will be coming out of prison when they 
finish college, rather than remaining incarcerated 
while holding a bachelor's degree. 

Tlie busing program, unique in the wide range of 
privileges it grants the prisoners, allows the students 
from Lorton to take 12 to 14 quarter hours of college 
courses at a time. The men are also free to use re- 
search and library facilities throughout the city during 
the day. The most popular areas of study among men 
in the program are business, computer science, sociol- 
ogy and psychology; and the inmates counsel and 
tutor one another as individual problems arise. 

Conununity involvement receives high priority in 
the program, and the men attending Federal City 
College are required to spend some time in commu- 
nity service projects. While on parole, they live in a 
halfway house and divide their time between classes at 
the college and service projects with District courts, 
schools and otlier agencies, 
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One outgrowth of the college program is "Project 
Start'' at the Office of Education in the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. This project al- 
lows parolees who have completed at least 1 year of 
college to work in para-professional Civil Service jobs 
while finishing their education at Federal City Col- 
lege. Upon successful completion of the program, the 
student-interns will be eligible for promotion to pro- 
fessional status within the Office of Education. 

Since its beginning in 1969, about 400 men have 
participated in some phase of the Prison College Pro- 
ject. Evaluation of the program finds that inmate stu- 
dents, in general, have achieved higher grades than 
their non-inmate counterparts. Seventy-one, or 80 per- 
cent, of the 89 inmate students who have since been 
released from custody have re-enrolled in Federal City 
College or another college, and only seven of the 89 
former inmate students have been discontinued for 
poor academic performance. Only seven have been 
picked up as parole violators, and three of these stu- 
dents were subsequently reinstated in school. Only 
three of the 89 former inmate students have been re- 
turned to custody for conviction of a new ofTense. 
These statistics reveal a recidivism rate of less than 5 
percent for program participants. 

Other block grant awards, for projects entitled "Ef- 
forts From E.\-Convicts" and "Inmate Personnel Sys- 
tem and Career Structure," have furthered the de- 
partment of Corrections' efforts in the area of rehabil- 
itation. The latter project has adopted as its mission 
the difficult task of securing quality jobs for ex-ofTend- 
ers and has achieved significant success. 

During January 1971, 255 persons were referred to 
this project for jobs; 162 received placement or train- 
ing and 18 secured their own jobs with project assist- 
ance, for a job placement rate of 63.5 percent. 

In February 1971, 259 persons were referred; 175 
received placement and 20 secured their own jobs 
with project assistance, for a placement rate of 67.6 
percent — a laudable record in a job market of 6 per- 
cent unemployment. 

Perhaps the most widely publicized component of 
this program has been the Lincoln Heights project, in- 
volving complete restoration of a 50-unit public hous- 
ing complex by an all ex-convict construction team. 
The ex-convicts were given the opportunity to apply 
and enhance their relevant construction job skills 
while earning prevailing wages. The public housing 
agency achieved economical renovation and restora- 
tion of the complex and contributed to employment 
and rehabilitation of offenders. 

The U.S. Civil Service Commission held Job Ele- 
ment Training Sessions to provide instruction in job 
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development, counseling and placement skills for the 
staff of this project. 

Funding for a Psychiatric Treatment Unit for an 
adult correctional facility was also awarded to the De- 
partment of Corrections through a $222,751 discre- 
tionary grant. The Department will establish a resi- 
dential treatment unit with in-patient and out-patient 
components so appropriate treatment can be provided 
for seriously disturbed individuals within the medium- 
maximum security prison community. 

The program will develop systematic methods for 
identifying and evaluating emotionally and mentally 
disturbed offenders. An inpatient clinic will be estab- 
lished for about 15 psychiatric cases, and outpatient 
treatment programs will be provided for about 100 
disturbed inmates who may be allowed to remain in 
the general prison population. The Unit will seek to 
improve the functional capability and treatment 
amenability of both categories of patients and will 
work with institutional staff to strengthen the pro- 
grams and improve the operating climate of the insti- 
tutions. 

OTHER MAJOR PROGRAMS 

A grant to the Office of Crime Analysis has funded 
project TRACE (Tracking, Research and Analysis of 
Criminal Events), a computerized crime information 
and analysis system for tracking adult and juvenile of- 
fenders through the entire criminal justice system in 
the District. The system became operational on Janu- 
ary I, 1971, and will be used to provide vital informa- 
tion to the legal community, government, criminal 
justice researchers and general public. 

TRACE has the capability of identifying the indi- 
vidual at the time of arrest or initial contact with the 
police and following him through the prosecutive and 
judicial stages of bail or conditional release, proba- 
tion, institutionalization, parole, work release or any 
other diversionary program. Exits from the system 
and dispositions are recorded as they occur. Incorpo- 
rated into the system is the ability to perform research 
and evaluation of the criminal justice system and any 
of its components. 

TRACE is particularly helpful to the courts by stor- 
ing information on every case that goes through the 
D.C. Superior Court system. About 20,000 cases a 
year, involving 12,000 to 15,000 persons are taken into 
account. Assistant U.S. Attorneys are charged with 
filing defendant and offense evaluation data, which 
are fed into the computer for retreival at a later date. 
In this way, prosecutors are able more easily and 
efficiently to review upcoming cases. 
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Cases in the computer can be ranked by seriousness, 
which has led to establishing a Major Violators Unit 
in the office of the U.S. Attorney to deal exclusively 
with the most serious cases. 

The Metropolitan Police Department has been able 
to use the computerized system to update and aug- 
ment its criminal history files. An "Offender Status 
Record" is now being kept which maintains a file on 
the status of all individuals who are on conditional re- 
lease from the criminal justice system. In this way, 
when the police make arrests, they can quickly assess 
whether or not the individuals involved are out on 
probation or parole, 

TRACE is also having a substantial impact on the 
District's corrections system. Through use of the com- 
puterized system, an "Inmate Accounting System" is 
able to keep a running account of all individuals who 
have been dealt with through the Department of 
Corrections. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

All criminal- justice agencies in the District of Col- 
umbia recognize an acute need for more systematic in- 
formation to be used in planning and management. 
The OCJAP, in conjunction with the Office of Budget 
and Executive Management of the District govern- 
ment, has undertaken the development of a Planning, 
Programming and Budgeting System (PPBS) to help 
meet this requirement. 

The System is aimed at a redefinition of programs 
and program elements, the development of detailed 
long-range goals for the criminal justice system and a 
quantitative evaluation of program effectiveness. It 
should be possible, in this way, to measure how fully 
criminal justice objectives are being achieved at peri- 
odic intervals. 

Full implementation of PPBS is not expected until 
fall 1972. Enough progress is expected, however, to 
permit substantial improvements in the criminal jus- 
tice program budget for FY 1973. The program will 
utili'/e data gathered through project TRACE as well 
as other sources. It is currently beginning implementa- 
tion with one target agency — the Narcotics Treatment 
Administration. 

PPBS is expected to provide District government 
and law enforcement officials with the decision mak- 
ing tools necessary to more quickly and efficiently 
shape the policies of the criminal justice system. 

Another effort to increase the District's law enforce- 
ment information input is being carried out though a 



victimization study supported by a $19,400 discretion- 
ary grant. Questionnaires were sent at random to citi- 
zens in the metropolitan area, in an .attempt to assess 
persons' involvement in and attitudes i.bout criminal 
activities. Responses to the questionnaires will be ana- 



lyzed, and the resultant study will aid various law en- 
forcement officials in planning and carrying out a 
wide range of criminal justice activities. 

Blair G. Ewing, Director 



Following is the FY 1971 report of the Florida Gov- 
ernor's Commission on Criminal Justice (GCCJ). 

GREATEST NEEDS 

The greatest needs identified by the Florida GCCJ 
during FY 1971 were: 

Law enforcement. Local, state and regional commu- 
nications systems need to be upgraded, modernized 
and coordinated to reduce response time and increase 
the flow of information between agencies. 

In addition, local criminal information autofile sys- 
tems, the local field-reporting systems and uniform 
crime-reporting forms need improvement to provide 
uniform data to Florida's Crime Information Center. 

FLORIDA STATISTICS 

Population: 6,789,443 
Planning grant: $773,000 
Action grant: $11,166,000 

Programs: upgrading personnel, $1,351,907; preven- 
tion of crime, $108,019; juvenile delinquency, 
$1,366,113; detection and apprehension of criminals, 
$4,217,435; prosecution, court and law reform, 
$770,528; correction and rehabilitation, $1,560,987; 
organized crime, $387,590; community relations, 
$17,500; riots and civil disorders, $264,000; construc- 
tion, $748,983; and research and development, 
$37ii,938. 



Courts. Florida's judicial system needs revision to pro- 
vide uniform jurisdiction for all criminal courts, pro- 
secuting attorneys and public defenders; judicial sys- 
tem personnel need both pre-service and in-service 
training. 



Florida 

Corrections, Proper probation services need to be 
provided for youthful offenders; adequate probation 
staffs and services are needed to reduce the number of 
adult felons incarcerated in state correctional institu- 
tions; a network of halfway houses are needed to pro- 
vide youths with preventative, diagnostic and treat- 
ment programs; and community center's are needed to 
reduce the adult population of state correctional insti- 
tutions and place the inmates in an environment more 
conducive to rehabilitation and readjustment to so- 
ciety. 

MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

Major action programs to meet Florida's FY 1971 
criminal justice needs have not been funded as yet. 
Projected programs, however, include: 

Communications. Ten programs will be continued or 
implemented throughout the state. They will acquire 
new equipment or replace obsolete facilities and coor- 
dinate equipment and facilities among agencies to 
provide an inter-jurisdictional communication system. 

The second phase of a statewide communications 
study by the Florida Division of Communications will 
begin. This phase will investigate the cost of a state- 
wide system designed to carry voice and televised 
data. 

Information. The Florida Department of Law En- 
forcement will implement a uniform statewide crime 
reporting system. The Florida Beverage Division will 
upgrade its information dissemination capabilities 
through an automated file system that will be coordi- 
nated with the Florida Crime Information Center. 
Two metropolitan areas will improve their record sys- 
tem capabilities by implementing computerized infor- 
mation systems that will be compatible with the Flor- 
ida Crime Information Center. Two Florida counties 
will receive assistance to develop criminal data proc- 
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essing systems to provide computer storage and access 
capabilities. 

Judicial system. Before major action programs can be 
undertaken in this area, necessary reforms in the state 
constitution, other legislative actions and court rulings 
are needed. An amendment to the Florida Constitu- 
tion was defeated in the November 1970 general elec- 
tion. The amendment was designed to revise the 
courts structure and provide unifonu jurisdictions and 
a more equitable formula for creating judge.ships. The 
defeat is attributed to a badly drafted amendment; a 
new amendment, however, is now being drafted for 
consideration in the next general election. In the in- 
terim, die Florida Legislature and Supreme Court are 
endeavoring to initiate reform. 

Court personnel. Programs to provide clinical train- 
ing in the responsibilities and activities of public pros- 
ecution will be implemented in each of Florida's four 
law .schools. The programs will be run in conjunction 
with the state piosecuting offices located in each law 
schooFs geographic area. Each program will ofTer aca- 
demic credit to its participants. Each participant will 
participate in case litigation under appropriate super- 
vision. 



Juvenile probation. A major, state-administered ju- 
venile probation program will be begim. The program 
will include intake, probation and aftercare or parole. 

Youth services. Several programs to provide commu- 
nity.ba.sed youth facilitie.s, including halfway houses, 
group treatment homes, and non-residential centers, 
will be implemented to as.sist young first offenders. 

Adult conmiunity centers. Three adult centers are 
scheduled to be pha.sed in. The centers will piovide 
for inmates who would normally be confined in .state 
correctional institutions. 

Probation and parole. Within the Florida Probation 
and Parole Commission, an intensive adult parole pro- 
gram will be established to supervise an additional 
2,000 offenders on parole. Projected caseload ratios 
are one supervisor for every 35 parolees. In addition, 
programs will be implemented to provide residential 
and non-residential community treatment services for 
misdemeanant ofTcnders. These programs will supple- 
ment and improve local correctional institutions. 

James R. Stewart, Director 



Georgia 

Following is the FY 1971 report of the Georgia 
State Planning .Agency (SPA). 

GREATEST NEEDS 

Crime prevention in Georgia is plagued with a lack 
of communication on the state and local level. Two of 
the more obvious inadequacies of law enforcement in 
Georgia are deficient radio communications and the 
lack of a criminal information system. Without ade- 
quate radio communications crime detection and ap- 
prehension systems are substandard and ineffective. A 
sophisticated information system is needed to study re- 
gional crime and evaluate programs. 

Inadequate facilities, personnel, and programs— es- 
•pecially for police and corrections -are statewide 
problems. The police programs arc understaffed and 
lack a desired level of quality. Additionally, highly 
qualified law enforcement personnel are needed to 
permit departments to pursue their responsibilities. 
Screening and training are needed to up-grade police 



GEORGIA STATISTICS 

Population: 4,589,57.5 
Planning grant: $553,000 
Action grant: $7,518,000 

Programs: upgrading personnel, $749,239; prevention 
of crime, $1,020,441 : juvenile delinquency, $473,952; 
detection and apprehen.sion of criminals, $2,427,365; 
prosecution, court and law reform, $394,604: correc- 
tion and rehabiHtation, $773,219; organized crime, 
$270,042; community relations, $152,269: riots and 
civil di.sorders, $68,973; construction, $1,016,559; and 
reseaich and development, $171,336. 



personnel and comply, with the Georgia Peace Officer 
Standards and Training Act. Corrections suffers from 
indifference and lack of understanding at the local 
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level. Programs for treatment and behavioral modifi- 
cation need to be implemented to reduce recidivism. 
Personnel skilled in rehabilitation need to be attracted 
to corrections work. New facilities and programs are 
needed for inmate safety and maintenance of decent 
physical and mental health standards. 

Social problems in the larger cities of Georgia in- 
clude increases in drug abuse, juvenile delinquency, 
organized crime and civil disorders. Programs are 
needed to rehabilitate maladjusted youths and encour- 
age potential delinquents to seek healthy alternatives 
to crime and drug addiction. New approaches to curb 
these conteniporar)' crimes need to be created, for it 
is apparent that existing programs are ineffective. 

MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

Criminal justice needs were given the following 
planning and action -grant priorities; utilizing a state- 
wide, systematic approach to the implementation of 
crime prevention communications; improving existing 
facilities, programs, and personnel; curbing contempo- 
rary crime developments; and enhancing community 
relations. 

Coinniunications. A program was funded to improve 
the detection and apprehension potential of state and 
local law enforcement agencies through added radio 
communications capability. State and local law en- 
forcement agencies will receive the needed communi- 
cations equipment according to guidelines established 
in the State Communications Plan. The acquisition of 
this equipment required $1,398,593 in LEAA money. 

Information. A criminal justice information system 
will facilitate the overall crime prevention program 
throughout the state. The information system will be 
implemented, on a regional basis, to gather and dis- 
seminate information essential to efficient operation of 
all law enforcement agencies in each region. The in- 
formation system will expedite court activities, aid 
analyses of the causes of crime, and direct law en- 
forcement officials to areas of greatest need. The 
LEAA contribution is $582,830. 

Criminal records. A program — called Research on 
Police Planning and the Judicial Administration Proc- 
ess — will sponsor several related projects aimed at 
computerizing criminal records. Information will be 
exchanged between court officials and related agencies 
to improve court administration, establish patterns of 
short- and long-range planning, and attempt to corre- 



late the stored data for further dissemination. The 
Federal contribution is $142,285 in LEAA funds. 

Personnel. A program of training and screening and 
providing equipment is designed to upgrade the cali- 
ber of law enforcement personnel. Basic and special- 
ized training, screening of prospective officers, and the 
purchase of training equipment are the planned ap- 
proaches. The Federal contribution is $204,910. A 
second and related program aims at improving the 
effectiveness of those officers already engaged in law 
enforcement. The LEAA contribution to this pi ogram 
is $443,712. 

A regional training center program furnishes train- 
ing facilities to meet the requirements of the Georgia 
Peace Officers Standards and Training Act. The Act 
specifies that every new peace officer must satisfactor- 
ily complete at least 114 hours of instruction within 12 
months after appointment as a peace officer. The proj- 
ect will augment existing personnel and facilities at 
Abraham Baldwin Training Academy, Police Science 
Division of the University of Georgia, and Bibb 
County Department of Vocational Technical and 
Adult Education. The LEAA contribution is $56,177. 

Also, two programs are designed to upgrade the 
personnel involved in corrections. One provides a cen- 
tral training facility for personnel at all levels in the 
State Department of Corrections. The training facility 
combines formal classroom instruction with on-the-job 
training at an adjacent Department institution. The 
other program is designed to upgrade probation and 
parole personnel through in-service training and aca- 
demic studies leading to undergraduate and graduate 
degrees from the University of Georgia. The correc- 
tions training programs are funded with $155,000 and 
$177,528, respectively. 

Police improvement. One program — funded with 
$780,023 in LEAA dollars — ^is designed to improve the 
detection and apprehension potential of state and 
local enforcement agencies. Added mobility, flexibil- 
ity, quick response, safety, efficiency, and cooperation 
are provided by the improvement of scientific, general 
police, and investigative equipment. 

Another program aims to improve the detection 
and apprehension potential of state and local law en- 
forcement agencies by improving police patrol capa- 
bilities. The Federal contribution is $248,750. 

Work release. A key corrections program attempts to 
demonstrate the effectiveness of work release in thera- 
peutic community settings. It is a specialized program, 
primarily directed toward misdemeanants, and de- 
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signed to serve as an alternative to incarceration. The 
LEAA contribution is $358,060. 

Jails. More than $570,000 in LEAA funds have been 
used to ujjgrade local jails. The money has been di- 
rected at the construction of three new jails; the in- 
stallation of air conditioning in one large, over- 
crowded jail; and the renovation of several small jails. 

Organized crime. A $185,035 LEAA grant will estab- 
lish a state network of intelligence units to investi- 
gate organized crime. The money will provide person- 
nel and equipment to one state agency and eight local 
law enforcement agencies. 

Drug abuse. A program — titled Support of a Metro 
Narcotics Squad and a Bureau of Drug Abuse Con- 
trol — furnishes equipment, supplies, and operating 
expenses to two functioning drug abuse agencies. 
The LEAA contribution to the program is $85,007. 

Civil disorders. With a $28,423 grant, the SPA has 
increased the personal safety and efficiency of law en- 
forcement officers during civil disorders. The grant 
was used to purchase specialized riot control equip- 
ment. 

Juvenile delinquency. State and local services to ad- 
olescent ofTenders are provided with a $206,610 
LEAA grant. The funds were used to start or expand 
projects that provide delinquents with innovative pro- 
grams and services to aid their rehabilitation and ad- 
justment to society. 

Community relations. A community relations pro- 
gram is designed to: open and maintain channels of 
communication between community and law enforce- 
ment officials; guide grievances from the community 
to police decision makers and disseminate policy state- 
ments, explanations, and answers to the public; organ- 
ize police-citizen advisory boards; work with commu- 
nity leaders to make plans for crises and civil unrest; 
ofTer employment referral services and inter-govern- 
mental referral services; organize formal and informal 
community recreation, self-help projects, and social 
activities; and continuously train and evaluate other 
members of the force in day-to-day community rela- 
tions techniques and functions. The LEAA contribu- 
tion is $161,658. 

OTHER MAJOR PROGRAMS 

Other major criminal justice programs in Georgia 
attempt to deal witlf treatment of offenders, drug 
abuse, civil disorders, and juvenile delinquency. 



TEMPO. TEMPO is an acronym for "The Enlight- 
ened Management of Public Offenders." Designed to 
reduce recidivism, the TEMPO project proposes to es- 
tablish a residential treatment center in metropolitan 
Atlanta to serve as an alternative to traditional im- 
prisonment. TEMPO will be operated jointly by the 
Georgia Departments of Education, Labor, and Pro- 
bation and the Courts. It will combine reliabiliation 
services, such as guidance, counseling, educational and 
vocational training, and job development. TEMPO is 
funded with a $125,000 discretionary grant. 

Drug abuse. Public education, impressive deterrence, 
and activities for idle time will be provided for present 
and potential abusers of dangerous drugs. Related 
agencies and available community resources will be 
jointly involved in all aspects of the program. The 
LEAA contribution is $148,119. 

Civil disorders. Two discretionary grant programs at- 
tempt to deal with civil disorders. The first is an effort 
to more effectively curtail anticipated disorders 
through the augmentation of the existing program. 
Under a $46,027 discretionary grant, an additional 
civil-disorder specialist and clerk-typist will be em- 
ployed to increase riot prevention, detection, and con- 
trol assistance to state and local governments. 

The second is an innovative project dealing with 
the problems of campus order. Funded with a $29,250 
discretionaiy grant, the project will assist those who 
maintain order on the 27 campuses of the University 
of Georgia system. Under the project, a model, simu- 
lating problems of different levels of unrest, wiiS be 
constructed. Then, a manual based on the procedures 
of the model will be written. Finally, a 2-day work- 
shop will be held for university system security person- 
nel. 

Juvenile offenders. Insufficient counseling and reha- 
bilitation programs have plagued treatment programs 
for youthful offenders. Court service workers, for ex- 
ample, have carried caseloads three times the maxi- 
mum recominended by the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency. Now, a $58,000 discretionary 
grant has been applied to the problem. A special case- 
load with a limited number of committed children 
will be established to facilitate effective counseling. 

OTHER BIG CITY PROGRAMS 

The city of Atlanta is undertaking the immediate 
establishment of a foot patrol in high crime areas of 
the city. The high crime areas are identified by: prcs- 
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ent high incidence of crime; anticipated trouble; and 
Citizen requests based on speculation. The supplemen- 
tary foot patrol — financed with $289,492 in LEAA 
funds — is planned to be a deterrent to crime and to 
restore the proximity and mutual understanding be- 
tween the community and patrolman. 

The extent of the drug abuse problem in Atlanta 
needs to be defined. A $150,000 discretionary grant 
program will attempt to define and control the prob- 
lem. l*lie program employs the following approach: 
administer questionnaires and conduct interviews; de- 
velop piograms to decrease drug abuse and related 
crimes; establish workshops for law enforcers, stu- 
dents, parents, and others; encourage community 
cooperation; and open two crisis centers to provide 
emergency help to drug users. 

Atlanta is a leader in the Community Service Officer 
field. A .$51,962, LEAA-funded Community and 
Neighborhood Service Officer Program permits the 
previously existing program to double the current em- 
ployment of 50 Community Service Officers. These of- 
ficers arc primarily from low-income areas, and per- 
form limited police duties, including serving as liaison 
between the city and the disadvantaged people from 
their neighborhoods. 

In Macon, a pilot project is designed to test the 
possibilities of offering an alternative to, or distraction 



from, civil disorders. The project will investigate the 
role that recreation facilities may play as an alterna- 
tive to civil turmoil. When a Macon area is deter- 
mined to be particularly susceptible to civil disturb- 
ance, the recreation facility will be placed in the area 
with the intent of precluding unrest. LEAA's contri- 
bution to this project is $13,800. 



MISCELLANEOUS 

During the latter half of FY 1971, the Georgia SPA 
completed 16 requests for technical assistance. Re- 
quests for state and Federal expertise came from Area 
Plan:^ing and Development Commissions who were 
interested in implementing new and effective pro- 
grams. The SPA gave professional aid in all phases of 
project design, ranging from feasibility studies to 
hardware installations. New programs, to which tech- 
nical assistance was provided, include; Law Enforce- 
ment Education Program review at 31 colleges; selec- 
tion of intelligence agents to combat organized crime; 
prison design and renovation; and alcohol and drug 
abuse program development. 

Jim Higdon, Director 



Guam 



Following is the FY 1971 report of the Guam Coni- 
prcheiisive Law Enforcement Planning Agency 
(CLEPA) . 

GREATEST NEEDS 

The greatest need of the Guam criminal justice sys- 
tem is upgrading personnel in both corrections and 
police. It has been difficult for the Guam police to 
provide adequate training or maintain salaries at a 
level that will attract and retain qualified personnel. 

Coriections security staff, who were formerly police 
officers, are inexperienced in correctional work and 
are handicapped by limited education. The correc- 
tional staff needs upgrading in administrative and su- 
pervisory capacities and in specific areas of expertise 
such as parole and halfway house operation. 

Other areas of need include reduction of the rising 
rate of juvenile delinquency, improvement and expan- 
sion of correctional facilities and community relations 
in law enforcement. 



GUAM STATISTICS 

Population: 86,026 
Planning grant: $109,000 
Action grant: $250,000 

Programs: upgrading personnel, $69,963; prevention 
of crime, $6,600; juvenile delinquency, $40,510; de- 
tection and apprehension of criminals, $35,599; 
correction and rehabilitation, $28,631; community re- 
lations, $21,697; and construction, $47,000. 



Although courts, prosecution, and defense did not 
apply for LEAA funds in previous years, there is defi- 
nitely a need in their respective areas. The recently 
constructed court building is already outdated. There 
is no space provided for jury boxes and deliberation 
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rooms. The Guam Attorney General's office is inade- 
quate in space, equipment and personnel ; the Public 
Defender's office is in dire need of more space, at least 
one additional attorney and other personnel. 

MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

The main thrust of LBAA funds has been directed 
at upgrading law enforcement personnel in both cor- 
rections and police work. E.xpansion and improvement 
of correctional facilities, delinquency prevention, 
police conniumication equipment and a halfway 
house for adults also are receiving considerable fund- 
ing. A law enforcement public relations program and 
a crime prevention program are projects that are being 
funded at a lower level. 

FY 1971 LEAA grants have yet to be used for the 
programs indicated in the 1971 State Plan. Many of 
the projects being implemented are funded by the FY 
1970 grant. This situation came about as a result of 
the special conditions placed on the FY 1970 plan. 
Only 50 percent of the total grant was approved. The 
remaining half was withheld by LEAA pending a suc- 
cessful and satisfactory submission of the FY 1971 
State Plan. 

Additionally, the subgrantees have encountered 
local matching difficulties. Once this situation is re- 
solved, programs which have not been implemented 
and have been earmarked for FY 1970 and 1971 will 
immediately be implemented. 

The Y-Ccnter project under the Youth Involve- 
ment in Juvenile Crime Prevention Program is a con- 
tinuing program. (See below.) 

The FY 1971 approved allocation for Guam is 
$250,000 in federal funds. Following is a list of pro- 
grams included in the FY 1971 grant request: up- 
grading police personnel, $49,263; upgrading correc- 
tions personnel, $20,700; crime prevention, $6,600; 
youth involvement in juvenile crime prevention, 
$40,510: improvement of police equipment and com- 
munications, $35,599: impro\ement and e.xpansion of 
correctionril facility, $47,000; halfway house for adults, 
$28,631; and law enforcement public relations, 
$21,697. 



OTHER MAJOR PROGRAMS 

An innovative program — now pending approval — is 
a community intervention program. The program is 
designed to ofTer an alternative to institutional con- 
finement for offenders who are sentenced for 1 year or 
less and arc not a serious threat to society. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

One interesting project on Guam is the Youth 
Center (Y-Ccnter) under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Public Safety. The pilot project has been im- 
plemented and the establishment of other centers 
hinges on its success. 

The Y-Center is located in the village of Sinajana 
where the delinquency rate is the highest on the island 
and where the police image is low, especially among 
the youths. 

Lack of implementing staff drew volunteers from 
various professional fields to coordinate the project. 
From among these volunteers, a "Board of Directors 
on Youth" was organized. Volunteers supervise activi- 
ties of the center. 

The enthusiasm and effort put forth by the adult 
volunteers speak well of the adult interest in the 
youths on Guam. Thus far, an interesting develop- 
ment is occurring in the Y-Center: 

Youths indicate they want independence, to some 
extent, from a supposedly domineering older genera- 
tion; yet, their respect for adult advice and supervi- 
sion is apparent. Indications show that *'gangism", 
which existed for a long time in the Village of Sina- 
jana, is slowly but purely declining because of the 
widespread utilization of the Y-Center and participa- 
tion in activities by former youth gang members. 

The success of the project has led people directly 
involved in the Sinajana Y-Center to advocate the es- 
tablishment of the Y-Center on an island-wide basis. 

Edward C. Aguon, Consultant 



Hawaii 

Following is the FY 1971 report of the Hawaii Law GREATEST NEEDS 
Enforcement and Juvenile Delinquency Planning 

Agency (LEJDPA). Hawaii's grcatest needs for FY 1971 action were in 
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coordinating the criminal justice system, preventing 
aiid controlling crime and delincjuencVj upgrading 
personnel, impro\ing apprehension and detection 
technic|ucs, and lesearch and development. 



MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

Major action programs in Hawaii were related 
closely to the state's criminal justice needs. Significant 
programs and funding were supported in each area of 
need. 

HAWAII STATISTICS 

Population: 769,913 
Planning grant: $176,000 
Action grant: §1,379,000 

Programs: upgrading personnel, $264,180; prevention 
of crime, $18,000; juvenile delinquency^ $255,600; de- 
tection and appiehension of criminals, $245,400; pros- 
wution. court and law reform, $66,000; correction 
and rehabilitation, $79,100; organixcd crime, 
§226,020: community relations, $38,100: riots and 
ci\il disorders, $33,000; and research and develop- 
ment, $153,600. 



Coordinating a criminal justice system, with its 
many diversified agencies, is always difficult. Several 
piogiams, funded by the LEJDPA, however, aimed at 
the problem. 

Follow-up programs. A study, addressed to the fol- 
low-up, follow-through and aftercare practices of the 
justice system, was funded with $18,000, The study fo- 
cuses on the points at which offenders are released 
from the system and into the community and on serv- 
ices ofTered by the sy.stem or community — in terms of 
afteicare needs. 

Interim diagnostic team. Nearly $25,000 in LEAA 
funds was allocated to purchase stafT services for an 
Intel im Diagnostic Team to write diagnostic summa- 
ries for referrals, provide follow-up services, and ana- 
lyze data and techiiicjuos that will develop new tests 
and criteria for programming, 

Drug abuse. Drug abuse programs received 50,000 
LEAA dollars. I1ic funds were earmarked to assisv 



state and other agencies concerned with the drug 
problem to systematically coordinate their response to 
drug problems. 

Crime information. Hawaii has established a state- 
wide system that is compatible with the National 
Crime Information Center in Washington, D.C. Ter- 
minals were rented for each of the state's four coun- 
ties with a $12,000 LEAA grant. 

Juvenile delinquency. The LEJDPA funded six pro- 
jects aimed at preventing and controlling juvenile de- 
linquency. Total LEAA funds for the projects were 
$177,100 during FY 1971, 

Temporary shelter homes. This program is designed to 
encourage communities to develop short-term shelter 
facilities for youths who cannot, or should not, live at 
home. These youths should not be treated as delin- 
quents. They need an alternative to a detention home 
or jail. 

Community treatment. The primary concern of the 
Temporary Shelter Homes is on short-term care. This 
program provides intermediate and long-term treat- 
ment in the youth's own community as an alternative 
to institutionalization. 

County youth-services coordinator. This program will 
develop a community clearinghouse for the concerns 
and needs of youths. The program aims to become an 
efTective advocate for youth through the key resource 
for evaluation, referral, and coordination of a commu- 
nity's response to youth problems and needs. 

School 'preventive programs^ The objective of this pro- 
gram is to promote an effective alliance between 
schools and communities for basic activities to identify 
and redirect troubled youths. 

Community involvement coordinator. This program 
seeks to involve youths in planning for juvenile delin- 
quency prevention and control. 

Hilo multipurpose center. This program will coordi- 
nate all l?4W enforcement, rehabilitation, and correc- 
tional services in Hilo County. 

LIpgrad'ng personnel. Hawaii sponsored two pro- 
grams aimed at upgrading state law enfoi cement per- 
sonnel. The first, funded with $116,580, provides in- 
service trniriing, recruitment and retention services, 
and educational stipends to correctional personnel at 
all levels. The second, funded with $90,000, provides 
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specialized training courses to policemen throughout 
the state; it is geared, also, to establishing statewide 
recruiting and hiring standards. 

Apprehension and detection. Three key programs 
are aimed at improving Hawaii's capabilities in de- 
tecting crime and apprehending criminals. 

Crime laboratory. Funded with »$60 000, this program 
aims at improving and upgrading tiie central crime lab- 
oratory of the Honolulu Police Department. Plans in- 
clude hiring and training additional personnel, pur- 
chasing new equipment, and upgrading existing per- 
sonnel. 

Vice detection and control. This program — funded 
with $75,000 — will coordinate the efforts of the four 
county police departments in an attempt to reduce 
vice activities of a local crime syndicate. 

Intelligence. A grant of $151,020 will bring together 
the four county police departments to form a state- 
wide Criminal Intelligence Unit. 

Research and developiucnt. Two major research and 
development efforts were undertaken by the LEJDPA. 
The first was to establish a Corr,**ctions Research and 
Statistics Bureau, a statewide resource for statistical 
information on Hawaii's crime problems. The major 
effort of the Bureau will be to implement a uniform 



data system for all state law enforcement agencies. 

The second effort was to establish a Crime Analysis 
Section in the Honolulu Police Department's Re- 
search and Development Division. The Section will 
analyze all reports of major crimes and study crime 
trends and patterns. 

OTHER MAJOR PROGRAMS 

Two programs were established to attack organi'/ed 
crime. One will upgrade the statewide police criminal 
intelligence function; the other will develop an Inves- 
tigatory and Prosecutorial Unit to act as the Hawaii 
Attorney General's "strike force." Both programs — 
funded with $297,500— will assess the extent and na- 
ture of organized crime in Hawaii, and work toward 
its reduction. 

A major portion of first-year activities will be de- 
voted to developing operating procedures, recruiting 
and training personnel, and enlisting the public and 
private sectors to assist in the fight against organized 
crime. 

Four police Intelligence Units will contribute 20 
full-time persons to the statewide intelligence unit. 
The Prosecutorial Unit will make available eiglit spe- 
cialists to evaluate and prosecute organi'/ed criminal 
activity. 

Dr. Irwin Tanaka, Administrator 



Idaho 

Following is the FY 1971 report of the Idaho Law 
Enforcement Planning Commission (LEPC). 

GREATEST NEEDS 

Idaho's LEPC determined that the state's law en- 
forcement needs for FY 1971 fell into 10 broad cate- 
gories, Tliey were: upgrading police personnel, man- 
datory crime reporting, juvenile delinquency preven- 
tion and control, improved communications, training 
for prosecutors and magistrates, upgrading jails and 
providing special treatment programs, attacking or- 
ganized crime, developing riot-control capabilities, im- 
proving public education efforts, and analyzing state- 
wide priorities on a regional basis. 



IDAHO STATISTICS 

Population: 713,008 
Planning grant: $170,000 
Action grant: $1,286,000 

Programs: upgrading personnel, $144,270; prevention 
of crime, $20,340; juvenile delinquency, $194,173 ; de- 
tection and apprehension of criminals, $346,101 ; pros- 
ecution, court and law reform, $48,322; correction 
and rehabilitation, $104,608; organized crime, $7,500; 
community relations, $4,800; riots and civil disorders, 
$3,943; construction, $380,666; and research and de- 
velopment, $31,277. 
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MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

Major action programs funded by the LEPC fell 
into four broad divisions; police, courts, juvenile de- 
linqurncy and corrections. 

Police. Three police programs merit special attention. 
They are aimed at upgrading law enforcement gen- 
erally — through training and communications — and 
at attacking a specific problem, dnig abuse. 

Peace officer training. The Peace Officer Training 
program is conducted at local and state level and in- 
volves both personnel new in law enforcement and 
veterans with many years of experience. Training 
covers all levels of police service and provides oppor- 
tunities for officers to gain more insight and knowl- 
edge into the complexities of their work. 

At the state level, training is given to upper mid- 
dle-management personnel concerned with adminis- 
tration of the criminal justice system. At the regional 
level, seminars and training sessions for prosecutors 
and juvenile and corrections officers are held. At the 
local level, the program concentrates on providing ad- 
ditional training for those working in the criminal jus- 
tice field. The number of trainees in this program for 
FY 1971 is estimated to be between 100 and 150. The 
program is expected to continue-over the next 5 years. 

Radio communications. The purchase of new high- 
band radio equipment is contemplated in numerous 
communities to upgrade state-wide communications. 
Implementation of an integrated communications sys- 
tems study is enabling the state to establish a multi- 
discipline system. Funding will be required over the 
next 3 years with possible assistance from the U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare and the 
Highway Safety Commission, as well as the LEAA. 

Drug law enforcement. Three drug enforcement pro- 
jects, involving the cooperative and coordinated ef- 
forts of both local and state units, are planned. All 
three will establish, narcotics investigation teams who 
will be assigned the tasks of investigating the extent of 
the narcotics problem in their area and taking legal 
action to correct the problem. 

Courts. Idaho*s numerous counties and municipal 
agencies are small in size — and usually understaffed 
and underpaid, making the problem more complex. 
The LEPC has brought help to even the smallest and 
remotest areas, as well as the larger, more densely 
populated areas. Numerous action grants have been 



provided, along with technical assistance, for record- 
ing devices and records systems in courts; training 
magistrates, judges and prosecutors; providing neces- 
sary, unifonn, dignified courtroom facilities; imple- 
menting a district attorney and public defender feasi- 
bility study through the Office of the. Attorney Gen- 
eral; and providing more adequate ser;'ices to the ju- 
venile courts. 

Juvenile delinquency. Many facilities taken for 
granted in other states are recent resources in Idaho. 
Shelter homes, halfway houses, group homes, juvenile 
centers and harbor houses are being developed. In ad- 
dition, there will be an increase in probation and pa- 
role .services by additional personnel and volunteer 
student aides. 

Corrections. Two of Idaho's major corrections pro- 
grams stand out. Both aim at improving rehabilitation 
of offenders. One is community based; the other is in- 
.stitution based. 

Community-based adult rehabilitation. Volunteer and 
probation;aide projects have been developed to take a 
portion of the workload off the shoulders of probation 
and parole personnel. This will free the field officer 
from much of the routine work and permit closer 
contact and coverage of his caseload. It will also assist 
in the operation of alcohol-recover>^ houses at the 
community level and increase the staffing of probation 
and parole officers and support personnel. 

Institution-based adult rehabilitation. This program 
will establish the use of a diagnostic center at the new 
Idaho State Penitentiary. The center will provide a 
complete evaluation of all incoming offenders to clas- 
sify special problem cases and to develop a program of 
rehabilitation designed for the individual. 

OTHER MAJOR ACTION 
PROGRAMS 

Otiier major programs in Idaho arc designed to aid 
the courts and furnish special casework to Indian of- 
fenders and legal counseling to inmates of Idaho's 
penal institutions. 

Regional court modernization. This project will 
maintain the continuity, of the Five-State Conference 
of Trial Court Judges and create a multi-state confer- 
ence on both the appellate judge and trial judge level. 
The conference, which was held in Coeur d\\lene, 
July 11 to 18, 1971, will be evaluated by the actions of 
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the attending states in moving to a unified court sys- 
tem. 

Court administration. This project aims to estabHsh 
more concise and expeditious administrative proce- 
dures of Idaho's court system, thus lessening the back- 
log of cases. The project lias a duration of 1 year, 
from July 1, 1971 to June 30, 1972. At the end of that 
time, the state will be able to assume the full funding 
of the project. 

Services for Indian inmates. Appro.Kimately 10 per- 
cent of the yearly population of the Idaho State Peni- 
tentiiiry is of Indian ancestry. Under the direction of 
the Associate Superintendent of Programs and the 
Chief of Classification and Parole, an Indian casework 
unit will be established witla'n the Social Service De- 
partment. The caseworker in this unit will spend all 
his time assisting Indian inmates with personal prob- 
lems and developing programs that are worthwhile for 
them on their return to the community. The case- 
worker will make trips to the Reservations to discuss 
problems with representatives of Indian Affairs on the 
inmate's behalf. He will assist f.^milies of the inmates. 

Student intern legal counseling. This project will 
furnish legal assistance to inmates of Idaho penal in- 
stitutions from law student interns from the College of 
Law of the University of Idaho. It will provide com- 
pentent legal service for all inmates' legal problem*, 
both civil and criminal, and a unique educational e;c- 
perience for senior law students. The project will also 
assist rehabilitative efforts at the penitentiary and in- 
terest more students in seriously pursuing criminal jus- 
tice. Tlie program should increase the appreciation of 
both inmate and student for the legal system, and, 
hopefully, cut down the number of spurious writs with 
which inmates now flood the courts. 

OTHER MAJOR BIG CITY 
PROGRAMS 

The Boise Police Department school- resource officer 
project is a youth-centered pilot effort to prevent and 
reduce juvenile delinquency in Boise. The goals of this 
project are: to provide junior high school youths with 
a youth-centered program of contact, discussion and 
interaction with police and school-resource officers; to 
provide help, information and communication to 
youths, parents and school personnel when condidons 
of crisis and stress arise; to provide junior high school 
and elementary school youths with information, in- 
cluding the roles of the Juveniie Court, law enforce- 



ment and the school-resource officer; to provide pro- 
tection against molestation, involvement with older 
law violatois and over-reaction by parents, commu- 
nity, school, police and courts when violations occur. 
The anticipated results of this program are: a decline 
in juvenile arrests, a decline in juvenile court referrals 
and a better informed coniinuniiy. The project will be 
evaluated by student groups, school-resource officers 
and school .staff, together with statistical data com- 
piled by the Boise Police Juvenile Section. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Two key programs of the Idaho LEPC are aiuied at 
stopping civil disorders before they start, and provid- 
ing alternatives to delinquent behavior for juveniles. 

Riots and civil disorders. FY 1971 funds will be used 
by the Riot and Civil Disorders Specialist to develop 
and establish effective relationships between officials 
of the state, county and local governments; university, 
college, community college and schools; National 
Guard and Civil Defense peisonnel; and the various 
law enforcement agency officials. 

In FY 1972, riot training for law enforcement per- 
sonnel will be conducted throughout the state in four 
to si.\ sessions of 1-week duration. Training will in- 
clude riot control, crowd dispersal and civil disburb- 
ance operations. The courses will include 40 hours 
of training in command, leadership, use of riot control 
agents, use of riot baton, use of firearms, dual forma- 
dons, discipline and mob tension reduction. It is antic- 
ipated there will be from 300 to 350 officers trained 
per year. Also there v.'il! be 3-day schools to train riot 
control instructors for each population area in the 
state. 

Wilderness education program. As a deterrent to ju- 
venile delinquent acts during the sumrner vacation pe- 
riod, a wilderness education program is being imple- 
mented. Many youths between the ages of 13 and 18 
years feel they have outgrown the existing recreation 
programs, but are too young to secure employment. 
The lack of meaningful activity geared to the interest 
of this age group has resulted in the disruption of ex- 
isting recreation programs and tht vandalism of facili- 
ties and equipment. 

Activities are aimed at bringing these potential de- 
linquents into a program where they receive an oppor- 
tunity for self evaluation through learning how to 
cope with environmental problems while learning the 
basic skills, attitudes and behavior appropriate to wil- 
derness activity. 

Robert C. Arneson, Director 
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Illinois 



Following is the FY 1971 report of the Illinois Law 
Enforcement Commission (ILEC). 

GREATEST NEEDS 

During the past 2 years, ILEC identified a number 
of basic needs in the criminal justice system through- 
out the state. Two areas of greatest need are the up- 
grading of criminal justice personnel and improved 
crime and delinquency prevention. Other important 
fields of need include organized crime, courts and 
corrections, 

.Although these needs can be met only over a longer 
period of time, decisive inroads have been made in 
many areas, and it is now possible for the Commis.sion 
to more sharply define its continuing needs at various 
levels. 

While new approaches to Illinois' existing problems 
arc being defined and implemented, it is still necessary 
to work within the present institutions, agencies and 
departments. Thus, the upgrading of criminal justice 
pereonnel working in these areas is a pressing and con- 
tinuing need which must be dealt with through the es- 
tablishment of minimum personnel selection and pro- 
motion .standards; basic training of police, probation 




Chicago's Police-Community Aides Program enables police to 
hire inner city residents to assist in identifying neighborhood 
problem. Photo courtesy of Chicago Police Department. 



and correc loivX personnel; and the development and 
strengthening of in-ser\'ice training programs. At the 
supervisory level, there is a need to introduce manage- 
ment techniques successfully applied in other public 
and private industries. 

In the area of prevention, communities throughout 
Illinois must be motivated to cooperate ir local and 
state efforts to prevent crime and, especially, juvenile 
delinquency. Alcohol and drug detoxification and 
treatment centers need to be established in high-risk 
areas. Youth ser\'ice burcr.us and other alternatives to 
the criminal justice system need to be coordinated, 
and local corrections facilities should be expanded. 

ILLINOIS STATISTICS 

Population: 11,113,976 
Planning grant: $1,207,000 
Action grant: $18,368,000 

Programs: upgrading personnel, $1,123,000; preven- 
tion of crime, $900,000; juvenile delinquency, 
$600,000; detection and apprehension of criminals, 
$1 ,.400.000: prcsecution, court and law reform, 
$1,445,000; correction and rehabilitation, $1,982,000; 
organixed crime, $1,388,000; community relations, 
$60;000; riots and civil disorders, $400,000; constnic- 
tion, $5,700,000; and research and development. 
$3,370,000. 



The Commission feels there is a need for more in- 
formation about organized crime in order to develop 
effective control techniques. The Illinois judicial sys- 
tem must be strengthened at all levels, and disposi- 
tional alternatives should be increased to begin attack- 
ing the recidivism rate at this critical point in process- 
ing offenders. Police and correctional institutions and 
agencies need to be brought up to minimum standards 
and to develop new approaches to existing problems. 



MAJOR ACTION PROGRAM? 

Illinois action programs funded by LEAA in FY 
- 1971 dealt with a wide array of problems at almost 
evbry level of the criminal justice s\'Stem. Major areas 
of funding were personnel, prevention, organized 
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crime, courts, corrections, police equipment and juve- 
nile delinquency. I LEG awarded 457 actio) grants, 
totav7.»g $18,91 6,1 62j of which approsimately 
§14,028,325 (75 percent) was in Federal fun-'ii. 

Personnel. Three major training grants, totaling 
$430,291, were awarded for the upgrading of Illinois' 
criminal justice personnel. These cr.r^^'^H universities 
and the state police to develop and implement train- 
ing curricula in drug abuse, criminalistics and riot-dis- 
order control. "Action Now," a small grant program 
aimed at providing 100-percent funding (up to 
$10,000 per project) for local criminal justice train- 
ing, resulted in 55 awards at the community level to- 
taling $336,176. 

Law enforcement facilities construction, community 
relations programs, equipment purchases, manage- 
ment studies, contracts for police ser\'iccs and a study 
of police selection comprised the programs funded in 
the area of police function improvement. Eight rr.ajor 
grants totalling $2,426,745 were awarded. 

Prevention. Four grants, totaling $297,312, wer? 
funded for adult arid juvenile crime prevention pro- 
grams. One of these programs, entitled "Project 
Straight Dope," was awarded $100,000 to develop a 
media campaign aimed at preventing drug abuse by 
juveniles. The result has been a series of spot televi- 
sion commercials shown throughout the state. 

Organized crime. A total of $369,773 was awarded 
for three action grants aimed at controlling and re- 
ducing organized crime in Illinois. To meet the criti- 
cal need to define the scope of oi-ganized crime 
throughout the state, one of these grants was awarded 
to the Illinois Institute of Technology- Research 
Center for $74,250 to conduct a comprehensive state- 
wide study of the problem. 

Courts, In an efTort to improve Illinois' court system 
at all levels, ILEC has sought to strengthen both sides 
of the adversary process through action grants. The 
statewide Illinois Defender Project, which provides 
defender services at the trial and appellate levels, wms 
renewed for a second year in the amount of $823,850. 
A $67,000 supplemental grant was awarded to' the Il- 
linois State's Attorney's' Association for a model state's 
attorneys support unit. This unit provides full-time in- 
vestigation and prosecution services in a five- county 
area in southern Illinois. The S..ite's Attorneys' Asso- 
ciation also is expected to request further funding of 
its major prosecutorial program funded in 1970. 
A computerized court information sy,stemj a court 
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counsel program and an intern-at-law project were 
funded in the area of court improvement and law re- 
form. Combined, these grants totaled $1,031,375. 

Corrections. In the area of correctional improvement, 
six grants totaling $2,975,377, were awarded. Funding 
emphasis for correctional services and facilities was on 
a local, rather than a statewide basis. For example. 
Cook County jail received $935,377 to remodel its 
women's dormitoiy. Grants were also made for facility 
construction, educational and vocational training and 
diagnostic and treatment centers. 

Police equipment. Grants for technical apparatus 
played an important role in funding this year. A 
$500,000 grant, repiesenting second year funding, was 
awarded to the Illinois Department of Law Enforce- 
ment for the installation of special radios in municipal 
and county police vehicles as part of the Illinois State 
Police Emergency Radio Network. Other major grants 
in this area were for a photo identification system and 
a county alarm network circuited with local busi- 
nesses. Total aWaids in this category amounted to 
$625,936. 

Juvenile delinquency. The need for research in the 
field of delinquency prevention received particular 
emphasis in FY 1971. For example, a grant of 
$220,906 was awarded to the Illinois Department of 
Mental Health's Institute for Juvenile Research to 
conduct a statewide survey of attitudes and behavior 
patterns of youths and their parents. 

OTHER MAJOR PROGRAMS 

During FY 1971, Illinois received nine discretionary 
grants, totaling $1,130,853, which augment ILEC's ef- 
forts to meet criminal justice needs and to control and 
reduce crime and delinquency. The major areas em- 
phasized by these grants include drug abuse, organized 
crime and technological improvements. 

llie Illinois Department of Corrections received a 
$200,000 grant to establish a drug abuse rehabilitation 
center in Chicago. The Young Lawyers' Section of the 
American Bar Association (Chicago) received a grant 
for $166,792 to mobili/.c a nation-wide effort by vol- 
unteer young lawyers and doctors to implement a 
drug abuse education program in junior high schools 
across the nation. 

A project called "MEG (\fetropolitan Enforcement 
Group) One/Pilot" has been funded to establish a 
metropolitan narcotics and dangerous drugs law en- 
forcement group. Headquartered in the Village of 



Niles, it will service 19 municipal police department 
departments. 

A special statewide prosecution unit will be estab- 
lished in the Office of the Attorney General of Illinois 
to combat organized crime. A grant of $250,540 will 
fund the unit, composed of eight attorneys and six in- 
vestigators who will operate in the following areas: 
antitrust, revenue, general and federal liaison, official 
misconduct, liquor and drug control, and state investi- 
gations conducted by the Illinois Department of Law 
Enforcement. 

Illinois also received a discretionary grant of 
$116,516— through a subgrant from the California 
Crime Technological Research Foundation — for Pro- 
ject SEARCH to convert criminal history data into 
National Criminal Information Center-SEARCH for- 
mat for interstate exchange. 

The Traveler's Aid Society of Metropolitan 
Chicago received a grant to establish a facility for 
runaways which provides temporary housing, immedi- 
ate medical care and legal services. 

OTHER MAJOR BIG CITY 
PROGRAMS 

The city of Chicago, suburban Cook County and 
the five adjoining counties which comprise the bal- 
ance of the Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
account for 75 percent of the major crime committed 
ir the state — 67 percent of which occurs in Cook 
County. Sixty-three percent of tne state's population 
resides in this area, and it has received appro.ximately 
60 percent of all Federal funds going to units of local 
government in Illinois. 

In addition to the grants mentioned elsewhere, the 
Circuit Court of Cook County received $415,491 for 
renovation and for construction of two model court- 



rooms. A grant of $115,121 was given to the Chicago 
Police Department for a microfilm information re- 
trieval system. Second year funding for drug abuse 
treatment was given to Gateway House in the amount 
of $136,800 for its facility in Lake Villa. 

In other urban areas, an alcoholic detoxification 
center was established in Rockford, with a $75,000 
grant. Volunteers of America, a private organization, 
received a $72,842 grant to establish a halfway house 
in East St. Louis. 

The Palatine Township Youth Committee received 
a $39,709 grant to establish a Youth Service Bureau. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The most significant factor in the success of ILEC's 
total program is the support given by the state govern- 
ment. The full endorsement of the Governor and of 
the legislature have resulted in the commitment of 
over $13 million- in the last 2 years. Through this 
funding, ILEC has been able to undertake a number 
of specialized projects wholly funded by the state and 
has been able to provide either all or part of the local 
match required to expedite plan implementation. 

Another significant element in the ILEC program is 
its regional structure. Twenty-one Regions encompass- 
ing the 102 counties in Illinois were established to de- 
velop planning and program input to the state plan. 
This structure has proven most effective in the devel- 
opment and administration of programs to realize the 
objectives of ILEC in criminal justice system improve- 
ment. 

Since its inception in January, 1969, ILEC has 
awarded over 900 grants totaling more than $34 mil- 
lion. 

William G. Bohn, Acting Director 



Indiana 



Following is the FY 1971 report of the Indiana 
Criminal Justice Planning Agency (CJPA). 

GREATEST NEEDS 

During the 1971 planning process, the Indiana 
CJPA identified juvenile delinquency, inadequate pro- 
fessional training and standards, inadequate informa- 
tion and communications systems, drug abuse, and 
present. methods of dealing with alcoholic offenders as 



areas in need of greatest improvement in Indiana. 

The list is not exhaustive, but does include the most 
pressing state-wide problems. 

The most intense crimipal justice problem in the 
state, pinpointed by the CJAP, is the alarming rate of 
juvenile crime and delinquency. More than 50 percent 
of all major property crimes in the state's larger cities 
— particularly Terre Haute, Indianapolis, and East 
Chicago — are committed by juveniles. 
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INDIANA STATISTICS 

Population: 5,193.669 
Planning grant: $619,000 
Action grant: $8,609,000 

Programs: upgrading personnel, $512,900; prevention 
of crime, $310,725; juvenile delinquency, $1,222,000; 
detection and api)rehension of criminals, $2,536,000; 
prosecution, court and law reform, $917,000; correc- 
tion and rehabilitation, $1,326,870; organized crime, 
$329,000: community relations, $108,000; riots and 
civil disorders, $418,890; construction, $518,000; and 
research and development, $409,615. 

The lack of quality and relevance of professional 
training and standards — and, in some cases, statutory 
requirements — for professionals permeates the entire 
crinunal justice system in Indiana. Survey data indi- 
cate significant variations in philosophy, scope and 
quality exists among law enforcement agencies at all 
levels of government. 

The rehabilitative efTorts of state and local institu- 
tions need to be upgraded. The prisoner populations 
of many institutions aie too large; many institutions 
are overcrowded beyond their capacity and pose se- 
vere management problems. With hnproved rehabili- 
tation techniques, a number of these prisoners can be 
returned to productive lives in society. 

Indiana law enforcement agencies need improved 
access to historical, as well as up-to-the-minute, infor- 
mation on criminal suspects and activity for a number 
of re<isons. They need, especially, to sharpen their 
ability to determine whether detained suspects are 
wanted in other jurisdictions. This is a crucial need, 
particularly to the officer on duty, if i)olice detection 
and efTectiveness are to keep pace with the mobility of 
today's criminal activity. 

Also, a survey of law enforcement agencies through- 
out the state reveals that many police and sherifT de- 
partments hiive common communication problems, in- 
cluding congested radio frequencies; antiquated, unre- 
liable and incompatible equipment; and lack of com- 
munication with officers who are away from their ve- 
hicles. 

Drug abuse in Indiana — as in the nation as a whole 
— has risen to aiarming proportions in recent time, and 
demands on law enforcement agencies to deal with 
the problem have similarly risen. Drug and narcotic 
sami)les tested by the state police alone, for example, 



have increased by more than 500 percent in the last 2 
years. 

Finally, the alcoholic offender presents a special 
problem. Local police and court officials arc fre- 
quently burdened with large, generally routine alco- 
holic caseloads. 

MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

Major action programs in Indiana focus on the 
greatest needs of the law enforcement agencies. 

Juvenile programs. A number of Indiana programs 
for juvenile delinquents are designed to keep the 
youngsters out of jail or prison by ofTering communi- 
ty-based alternatives where juveniles can receive vary- 
ing degrees of supervision. 

Regional centers. Tlie establishment of regional reha- 
bilitation centers for juvenile ofTenders is a major ef- 
fort in this direction, although the piogram progresses 
at a slow pace. Six centers were projected. Two have 
been established; the remaining four are in various 
stages of planning and development. The first center, 
funded with $346,000, was begun in Vigo County 
during 1970. In Madison County, the second center 
was funded for $1 14,509 during 1971. 

Commxthily centers. At another level of supervi.sion, 
nine community shelter-care center programs were 
funded for $175,000 each and intensive probation 
programs— funded at $27,000 each — were established 
in Elkhart, Clark, and Marion counties. Tlie proba- 
tion programs, which are just now beginning to show 
their efTectiveness, combine sound social conce])ts with 
probation techniques to assist juvenile ofTenders with 
their problems. 

Prevention. In the key area of prevention, juvenile 
programs have developed far beyond the eXj)ectations 
of the CJPA. Eight communities, funded with more 
than $250,000, have established youth-service bureaus, 
ofTering services to many individual youths with prob- 
lems. A uniform .system of reporting has been estab- 
lished, resulting in di\'ersion of youths from the juve- 
nile justice .system, on-the-spot agency treatment, 
identification of gaps and over-lapping of .sei-vices, and 
changes m agency attitudes. 

A police-school liaison program in Evansville, 
funded for $13,400, provides a police officer to meet 
with youths in their schools. During the school year, 
the officer meets with groui)s of students on the aver- 
age of once a month. Success of the efTort has encour- 
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aged the CJPA to fund a similar ])rogram in Elkhart. 
In addition, a school social worker program, only re- 
cently fundedj will ])rovide a senior staff person from 
the State Department of Public Instruction to work 
with the CJPA in formulating delinquency prevention 
projects in schools. This ])rogram plans to establish 
four school-related ])rojects during FY 1972. 

Police-youth ])rograms, such as PAL ClubS; have 
been funded for $64,000. The PAL Clubs in Marion 
and East Chicago have been ])articularly successful 
and have been' highlighted by immense j)ublic supj)ort 
and involvement. 

Model Cities. Youth programs in Model Cities areas 
wore funded recently for $40,000. 

Training programs. Baac and specialized police 
training programs have substantially upgraded Indi- 
ana law enforcement during FY 1971. CJPA and 
LEAA have trained some 1,700 officers. The training 
has not only given the officers a view of contemporary 
problems, but it will help them make more and better 
.irrests. More than $350,000 was spent during 1971 for 
training programs. 

Ci<vi7 disoidos and narcotics. The State Law Enforce- 
ment Training Board provid'ed 240 hours of basic 
training to some 385 officers. The Board also trained 
more than 480 officers in such specialized areas as civil 
disorders and narcotics and dangerous drugs. In addi- 
tion, the Federal Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs trained some 800 Indiana State Policemen. 

Ofi^anized crime. A spedal organiyed crime intelli- 
gence unit has been established throughout the state. 
The unit collects, analyzes and disseminates informa- 
tion to appropriate enforcement agencies. 

Cormnunity relations. Community-relations training 
has been limited to one officer per action grant re- 
ceived; these officers, however, are scheduled to 
conduct in-service training when they retarn to their 
units. 

^. . . 

Concctions. Training in the area of corrections, spon- 
sored bv $100,000 in LEAA funds, began in October 
1970. Since then 371 persons have received systematic 
and developmental training in correctional ])ersonnel 
development: labor relations; conference and meeting 
techniques; cottage, professional, custodial and food 
ser\'ice supervision; counseling, and probation and pa- 
role supervision and casework. 

The 1971 plan, now being implemented, will pro- 
vide — the Indiana CJPA believes — one of the most 



advanced approaches to corrections training in the 
nation. Specifically, the program will identify skills re- 
quired to carry out the corrections ])rocess and then 
develop training ])rograms to impart the identified 
skills. 

Judicial The emphasis on traming, study, and educa- 
tion in the judicial area was evident by the attendance 
of 22 judges at the State Trial Judges National Col- 
lege. Various other training programs and seminars 
were attended by prosecutors and other court person- 
nel. Over $80,000 has been spent to provide training. 

Rehabilitation. Fifteen separate rehabilitation pro- 
jects were funded with $227,150 during 1971. They 
fall, generally, into two categories: institutional estab- 
lishment and social programs. None of the projects, 
however, has been underway a sufficient amount of 
time for evaluation. 

Institutions. The multipurpose correctional centers, 
for example, have not been funded as yet. A compre- 
hensive s.Hidy and development program for the cen- 
ters, however, is getting underway. 

The CJPA has funded, with $95,000, a work release 
project for the Department of Corrections that will 
enable the Department to establish a center in Lake 
County, Indiana, Presently, the Department is acquir- 
ing property for the Center. 

Two local work-release centers have been funded: 
one in Fort Wayne, (Allen County) and one in South 
Bend (St. Joseph County). Each can treat 15 to 20 
men at any one time. 

There have been four jail renovation projects, two 
to provide separate quarters for juvenile detainees, 
and two to provide improved health and safety condi- 
tions for jailed inmates and jail staff. 

Social programs. There have been 10 funded pro- 
grams aimed at rehabilitating inmates and probation- 
ers. The programs have been designed to modify anti- 
social behavior either by improved services through 
increased time with existing staff — such as providing 
counselors to jailed inmates — or by new systems de- 
signed specifically to modify behavior within the insti- 
tutions. 

Information system. The key to Indiana's information 
systems program is the development of a computer 
based state-wide system that includes the installation 
of 77 computer terminals in regional locations, a State 
Criminal Justice Information System, and the contin- 
ued development of Regional Criminal Justice Infor- 
mation Systems. 
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Of t!ie 77 terminals, 32 Iiave been installed and ap- 
plications for 45 are in process. When the system is 
completed, all departments will have lapid access to 
all State and National Crime Information Center 
(NCIC) flics. Funding for these programs, including 
the regional computer centers, \ms approximated 
$500,000. 

During 1971, certain criminal justice files will be 
placed in the system and be available to law enforce- 
ment agencies throughout the state. These files in- 
clude: a detailed record of more than 7,000 stolen and 
wanted vehicles in Indiana, a wanted persons' file that 
will list and describe all persons wanted in Indiana in- 
cluding individuals who are wanted but reside outside 
the state and ar/5 not extraditable, a file of stolen and 
lost property, and a criminal history file that follows 
the formats established by project SEARCH and the 
NCIC. 

Coiiiiiiunications. Indiana's plan to upgrade law en- 
forcement communications has two asj)ects. One, to 
replace antiquated, obsolete, and unreliable communi- 
cation equipment curiently in use by most law en- 
forcement agencies in the state, including consolidat- 
ing dispatch centers wlicrc feasible for economy and 
efficiency of operation. And two. to provide police of- 
ficers on duty widi portable two-way radios to give 
them added communication capability and protection. 

During the first 6 months of 1971. 167 grants were 
appiovcd and $571,788.00 in LEA A funds disbursed 
to 148 police and shcri fi" departments for procurement 
of 217 mobile two-way radios, 255 portable two-way 
radios. 17 base station facilities, 129 items of asso- 
ciated communication equipment, and five communi- 
cation control centers. It is highly doubtful if more 
than 10 departments could have n^ade these improve- 
ments without the LEA A .assistance. 

Still under development is the teleprinter-computer 
system designed to answer inquiries from police oflicers 
in mobile units. The system — reported to be the first 
of its kind in the nation — is being installed now in 
Allen County. The Federal Communication Commis- 
sion has licensed tlic system and indicated interest in 
its progress. .After the CJPA has eviiluated .the system 
in 0|.'* ration, and if the system proves successful, the 
CJPA intends to sponsor the system in o;her law en- 
forcement agencies throughout the state. 

Drug abuse. The main thrust of the dnig abuse pro- 
gram has centered on educating police sherifl" 
personnel with specialized training in narcotics and 
dangerous diugs. The training, conducted by the Indi- 
ana's Law Enforcement Training Board, co\'crs the 



history, growth and development of narcotics prob- 
lems; surveillance techniques; Indiana and Federal 
drug laws; and informants and informational sources, 
among other subjects. Most counties now have trained 
personnel who are making better arrests, obtaining 
more convictions and performing an all around better 
job in the drug-related cases. 

The CJPA's long-range drug abuse plan envisions 
increased emphasis on education, prevention, and 
treatment. Additional data and information is being 
gatheied so that program balance can be obtained. 
F mding for drug programs has exceeded $260,000. 

Alcoholism. To date there have been five alcohol re- 
habilitation projects funded with a total $319,780. 
These programs are set up to detoxify and treat per- 
sons who come to die attention of the police and 
courts — u.sually .skid-row alcoholics. 

Three of the projects are located in large popula- 
tion centers: Indianapolis, East Chicago, and South 
Hend. The otlier two are in LaPorte and Richmond. 

Four of the projects have not been in operation 
long enough to evaluate their impact on the problem. 
The Indianapolis project however, iias had 1 year's 
expciicncc. During tliat time, 270 men received detox- 
ification and treatment services. More importantly, at 
least 399 fewer arrests can be attributed to this pro- 
gram. 

OTHER MAJOR PROGRAMS 

One of the most important projects funded by the 
Indiana CJPA is a research planning-and-inforination 
system that permits the Indiana Department of 
Coriections to systematize its record keeping. Before 
this $132,000 project, each department, institution 
and division used its own individiml methock and pro- 
ceduies. The resujt was fragmentation and lack of un- 
iformity that .seriously hampered evaluation and plan- 
ning. Under the new system, operational units are 
continuously evaluated and, as necessary, clianged to 
increa.se their validity. 

A $173»000 discretionary grant was awarded to pro- 
vide additional probation .services — performed by .sen- 
ior college .student.s — to the courts during the 1971 
summer months when youth have a great deal of lei- 
sure time and delinquency rates increa.se. Evaluation, 
to determine the program's efTectiven&ss, has not been 
made as yet. 

A most .significant and far reaching police program 
was de\i.sed and approved in June. It will provide 
$20,000 to buy evidence from informants in drug- 
related cases. The money, together with technical assist- 
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ance, will be made available to all police departments 
in the state thiougb tlic Indiana State Police narcotics 
squad. Sharing the money and pooling the resources 
and investigative talents of the departments should 
both stiengthen the relationships between departments 
and greatly curb the rising spread of drug activity in 
Indiana. 

OTHER MAJOR BIG CITY 
PROGRAMS 

An innovative recruiting and selection program for 
law enforcement personnel was recently funded for 
$140,000. Tlie program is directed by tlie Indiana 
UniN'crsity Department of Safety; its objectives are to 
produce a model jjrogram for an academic police 
agency: educate future leaders of law enforcement 
through a cadet program: and provide a model pro- 
gram of law enforcement training for both those in 
the program and officeis of local, city, and county 
agencies. Participants will be candidates for a college 
degree, receive l}/2 years of practical police experi- 
ence, and gain some 640 houis of practical law en- 
forcement training. 

The Counsel for Indigent Youth for Marion 
County (Indianapolis) Ju\'enile Court was funded 
with §30.000. The program has succeeded in reducing 
the number of days prior to official hearing and made 
legal services available for juveniles in trouble. Tlie 
program, still in its early stages, has already improved 
the juvenile justice system. For example, individual- 



ized work on particular cases has increased and the 
cases are now processed more expediently. 

A $60,000 implementation grant — now in the de- 
sign stage — will provide i\n automated court informa- 
tion system in the multi-judge Marion County M<j..ic- 
ipal Court. This system will give the ccjrts automated 
slates, accounts of continued cases, court management 
statistics, and dispositions made by the local police de- 
partment. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

One of the more significant Indiana programs, the 
CJPA feels, is its Model County program. Three 
counties have been chosen — one large (Lake County), 
one medium (Monroe County), and one small 
(Montgomery County) — to develop an action pro- 
gram to test the impact of across-the-board criminal 
justice improvements and develop greater coordina- 
tion among often fragmented criminal justice and 
quasi-criminal justice agencies. 

The CJPA expects these three projects to greatly 
affect the future of criminal justice in Indiana. 

In each case, planning staffs will survey local law 
enforcement agencies, survey local court syster.i proce- 
dures and collect and analyze data on crime rates and 
trends. 

William Greeman, Executive Director 



Following is the FY 1 97 1 rei)ort of the Iowa Crime 
Commission. 

GREATEST NEEDS 

Iow<Vs greatest needs are more personnel for police 
services, improvement of equipment and expansion of 
informational and liiboratory support systems. 

The Commission has found that larger communi- 
tieSj which have inci eased populations and higher 
crime rates, need better personnel training, improved 
communication and apprehension capabilities and up- 
graded detention facilities. 

The Commission also found that rural law enforce- 
ment Jigencies arc confronted with demands for more 



Iowa 

IOWA STATISTICS 

Population: 2,825,041 
Planning grant: $382,000 
Action grant: $4,670,000 

Programs: upgrading personnel, $419,598; prevention 
of crime, $640,708; juvenile delinquency, $278,920; 
detection and apprehension of criminals, $1,953,552; 
prosecution, court and law reform, $177,854; correc- 
tion and rehabilitation, $548,093; organised crime, 
$187,340; community relations, $198,908; riots and 
civil disorders, $65,979; construction, $199,048. 
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services, but their resources to meet these demands 
have not changed in 1 5 years. 

Many rural areas have sporadic policing because 
they cannot aiTord a full-time officer. 

Several local police agencies lack 24-hour communi- 
cations. Others do not have the advantage of a base 
station, but operate from a vel icle. And some depart- 
ments have radios with which contact can be made 
only through a telephone. 

On a statewide level, the Commission found, one of 
the most serious needs is for computerization of rec- 
ords. 

For many years the state has been the storage area 
for criminal histories, fmgerprints and other related 
information. The retrieval of this information is done 
manually. The results are fragmented location of rec- 
ords and long retrieval time. 

Although a state crime laboratory is in operation, its 
facilities are not large enough to meet the demands of 
law enforcement agjncies. Funds are needed to ex- 
pand its operations and personnel. 

Funds also are needed for programs to eliminate 
crowded correctional institutions. These programs, the 
Commission feels, must provide criminals with reha- 
bilitation thiough counselors, jobs and other services 
to make them community assets. 

MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

The Commission has met the personnel shortage 
problem with FY 1971 funds for the addition of 204 
law enforcement officers in several jurisdictions. 

This increased manpower has provided additional 
police protection to small towns and some cities. For 
some rural areas the increase of officers has come 
through a program of service contracts. 

The Commission funds a portion of the cost for a 
police service contract between a town and a sheriff 
department for a stated amount of protection. 

During FY 1971, the Commission used $727,995 in 
fund.s for increased manpower. 

The Commission also funded communications im- 
provement for the increase in manpower and to up- 
grade old systems. This statewide system was imple- 
mented through the purchase by agencies of approved 
communication units. 

In addition, many jurisdictions have planned for 
base stations to connect v/ith neighbor units and the 
state .system. 

The state police radio, in the second phase of a 5- 
year program, received Commission funds for contin- 
ued development and improvement of their communi- 
cation system. 



Total Commission funding to imprbve communica- 
tions in FY 1971 was $670,937. 

TRACIS. The basic system design has been com- 
pleted on Iowa's computerized criminal infonuation 
system (TRACIS). An intensive evaluation of the 
'FRACIS design is being conducted in preparation for 
detailed design efforts. TRACIS involves the full 
spectrum of needed criminal information, including 
traffic records, case histories and statistics. 

A project director has been selected and two pro- 
gram analysts are employed on the project. FY 1971 
funds for the project totaled $200,000. 

Laboratory. The new state crime laboratory, oper- 
ated through the state Bureau of Criminal Investiga- 
tion, has increased the technical support of law en- 
forcement agencies throughout the state. 

The laboratory provides services in the examination 
of fibers, fluids, metals, paints, firearms, narcotics, 
fingerprints and handwriting. 

The greatest benefit to law enforcement agencies 
has been the elimination of the time lapse that existed 
when evidence was sent to several laboratories for 
analysis. 

FY 1971 funds for the laboratory were $134,228. 

Corrections. The Des Moines Model Neighborhood 
Corrections Project served as a model for implementa- 
tion throughout the state. 

The project met its first year goal of pretrial release 
into the community of at least 100 of 400 defendants 
jailed because they lacked bail or could not meet re- 
cognizance criteria for release. 

Of 141 defendants interviewed, 81 were released to 
the project's community treatment program during an 
8-month period. All 61 defendants v/hose cases 
reached court disposition appeared for trial. Five (8.2 
percent) criminal violations were charged to people in 
this group. 

These results compared favorably with what is 
known about pretrial release outcomes in Des Moines 
and other communities. It also showed that defend- 
ants, who have been considered poor risks for pietrial 
release, cap, be released with no greater danger to the 
community'than those persons released on bail. 

In addition, the project proved that it could obtain 
employment for unemployed defendants, remove them 
from welfare rolls, reduce jail costs and alleviate the 
hardship of defendants not yet brought to trial. 

Another finding was that defendants released to the 
project, compared to a pre-selected control group of 
similar defendants, were less likely to be incarcerated 
subsequent to conviction. 
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The Commission supported this project with 
$82,500 in FY 1970 funds and §100,000 in FY 1971 
funds. An additional $155,000 has been requested for 
program expansion from FY 1971 discretionary funds. 

OTHER MAJOPv PROGRAMS 

LENCIK (Law Enforcement Network—Central 
Iowa Region } is a computerized operational and man- 
agement information system developed and operated 
since June 1, 1971, by the Des Moines Police Depart- 
ment as an area law enforcement tool. It seives all 
major departments in the surrounding nine counties. 

Initially supported by the Commission in FY 1970 
by .$159,350, LENCIR lias since received a discretion- 
ary grant award for §40,000 and FY 1971 state block 
grant supportTor $244,950. 

The project was developed for tlie law enforcement 
officer, to piovide him with information to improve 
his efficiency, as well as safety, in the shortest possible 
time. 

In 1 month, 89 ariests were made through utiliza- 
tion of the wanted peisons file, which surpassed the 
value expected for its first month. 

fLENCIR also includes criminal histories, stolen 
vehicles information and a listing of stolen articles. 
The Des Moines Police Department uses a manage- 
ment information system to assist in tactical deploy- 
ment, performance evaluation, resource allocation, 
program evaluation, personnel records, fleet inven- 
toiy control, traffic statistics and crime pattern infor- 
mation.) 

LENCIR was developed to be compatible with, but 
not a duplicate, TRACIS and the nationwide System 
for Electronic Analysis and Retrieval of Criminal His- 
tories (SEARCH). 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The Commission has under its supervision a group 
of high school representatives from various areas of 



the state, known as the Youth Advisory Council. ThiS 
group consists of 13 youths and serves in an advisory 
capacity on youth affairs for the Commission. 

On May 3 and 4, 1971, the Youth Advisory 
Council, in conjunction with the Commission, spon- 
sored a statewide youth conference, the first of its kind 
to be held in Iowa. The conference, which was sup- 
ported with FY 1971 funds of $4,837, was attended by 
150 youths from throughout the state who discussed 
the juvenile justice system. 

The conference participants discussed such topics 
as: law and society, youth and crimes, and jobs and 
recreation as they applied to juvenile delinquency. 
Subsequently, recommendations were made by the 
youths for changes to improve the system. 

Although the youth conference was relatively small 
in dollars, its impact has been more than worthy of 
the expenditure. It brought together the youth and 
"establishment" elements of the state and produced 
communications that were conducive to learning for 
both. 

Those who attended the conference were asked to 
join their local crime commissions in an ad hoc capac- 
ity and to assist in the planning and implementation 
of youth-oriented programs. 'Local commission leaders 
followed the activities of the conference, and recog- 
nized the need for youth involvement in their plan- 
ning efforts. Therefore, many commissions have asked 
their young representatives at the conference to give 
advice and recommendations whenever delinquency 
matters are concerned. 

Perhaps the largest impact of the conference is evi- 
dent in the increasing requests for action funds in the 
area of juvenile delinquency prevention. During FY 
1971, juvenile delinquency prevention totaled only 5 
percent of the total action allocation for the state, 
while preliminary figures for next year indicate an in- 
crease to nearly 20 percent, 

George W. Orr, Executive Director 



Following is the FY 1971 report of the Kansas Gov- 
ernor'h Committee on Criminal Administration 
(GCCA). 

GREATEST NEEDS 

The GCCA has found t!v<t the state's greatest needs 



Kansas 

are for improvements in the court system, correctional 
institutions and personnel training. 

A major need in the Kansas court system is prose- 
cution and defense. Kansas presently has 105 county 
attorneys, one for each county. While the state can 
maintain a prosecution staff, there is a shortage of 
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public defenders. Also, to prevent a future problem, 
the GCCA sees a need to attract more young attorneys 
into prosecution as a profession. 



KANSAS STATISTICS 

Population: 2,249,071 
Planning grant: $324,000 
Action grant: §3,712,000 

Programs: upgrading personnel, $1,158,521; preven- 
tion of crime, $53,764; juvenile delinquency, 
$416,710; detection and apprehension of criminals, 
$730,500; prosecution, court and law reform, 
$396,065; correction and rehabilitation, $424,686; or- 
ganixed crime, $181,150; community relations, 
$151,059: riots and civil disorders, $17,000: construc- 
tion, $50,000; and research and development, 
$132,545. 



.Another court -related need which requires improve- 
ment involves post-trial functions (juvenile and 
adult). The GCCA, through an evaluation of the 
correctional system, feels tiiat the following are neces- 
sary: e.xpansion and improvement of probation serv- 
ices, training and residential facilities (halfway 
houses). 




The Communications Control Center supports law 
enforcement communications efforts in Kansas. 
Photo courtesy of Wichita Police Department. 



Law enforcement personnel training is another 
major need of the state. Preservice training is needed 
to keep the state's 105 sheriff departments, 402 munic- 
ipal police departments and 507 other law enforce- 
ment agencies furnished with well-trained new per- 
sonnel. In-service training is needed to maintain the 
quality and ability of Kansas* law enforcement officers 
to detect and prevent crime. 

The GCCA views these needs as not being particu- 
lar to one area, but essential statewide requirements 
for the law enforcement system. 

MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

Kansas utilises an assignment system to meet the 
constitutional mandate to provide defense counsel. To 
eliminate this system's deficiencies, Kansas is imple- 
menting a pilot defender project to determine the fea- 
sibility of a statewide public defender system. 

The GCCA has awarded $67,580 for the implemen- 
tation of a pilot public defender project. Offices will 
be established in Topeka for a model in a metropoli- 
tan area and in Junction City to serve a sparsely pop- 
ulated area which includes a major military reserva- 
tion. 

In response to prosecutorial needs in Kansas, two 
programs are of interest: the Summer Intern Program 
and a project to establish an executive secretary for 
the Kansas County Attorneys Association. 

In 1970, the GCCA allocated $26,000 for a Sum- 
mer Intern Project. Tliis project placed 25 third-year 
law school students in 12 county attorney offices for a 
2-month period. Several of the students participating 
in the 1970 project are presently serving as prosecu- 
tors at either the county or municipal level. 

This program was so well received in 1970, by both 
the students and the participating county attorneys, 
that it was expanded and refunded in 1971. The 
GCCA budgeted $43,750 for the expanded 1971 pro- 
gram which has placed 35 students in 22 county 
offices for a 2/2 month period. Washburn School of 
Law, one of Kansas' two law schools, is granting aca- 
demic credit to students participating in the 1971 pro- 
gram. LEAA has established a special discretionary 
grant program area for summer intern projects. 

The GCCA is reviewing an application requesting 
$47,225 of LEAA funds for establishing an e.xecutive 
secretary for the Kansas County Attorneys Associa- 
tion. It is anticipated that an executive secretary will 
canvas the 105 county attorney offices to determine 
deficiencies and needs and to determine the feasibility 
of a district attorney system. This change will require 
enabling legislation, and the secretary would necessar- 
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ily make legislative contacts. He also will determine 
training needs and capabilities to develop a training 
program. He will be responsible for the development 
of a "brief bank'* and dissemination of that informa- 
tion to all prosecutors. The creation of this office will 
be a giant stride toward building a modern and 
efficient statewide prosecutorial system. 

Corrections. The GCCA is striving to improve the 
probation and parole units in the state to provide or- 
ganized and efTective services to the court system. 

A minimum base of 52 hours of training has been 
established by the GCCA as the model training re- 
quirement to insure a continual upgrading of the sys- 
tem and its personnel. 

The residential center is another area that the 
GCC.^ has set as a high priority. The role played by 
the residential center (halfway house) to the ofTender 
will provide; motivation for acquiring a conventional 
role in a non-criminal setting, realistic opportunities 
for testing that role, and rewarding experiences which 
will tie him to the new role. 

In the area of probation and parole improvement, 
the GCCA has funded 14 projects totaling $348,032. 
These projects have resulted in caseloads in line with 
,the national recommendation of 50 clients per proba- 
tion counselor for more individual treatment. In addi- 
tion, inherent in each project is the factor of training 
wliicli assures that the correctional personnel will ben- 
efit from modern and appropriate correctional meth- 
odology. 

The GCCA has funded $366,560 for six projects 
(three adult and three juvenile) to establish commu- 
nity residential treatment centers. These initial pro- 
jects have proven to be assets in the resocialization 
process of the ex-ofTendcr. It has enabled correctional 
personnel to overcome the gap between the ex-of- 
fender and society. 

Training. A funding level of $122,071 for nine proj- 
ects has been achieved by the GCCA in the field of 
training for correctional personnel. One of the pro- 
jects, unique for Kansas, is the development and im- 
plementation of a Bachelor of Arts Degree in Correc- 
tions from Washburn University. This project will en- 
able the correctional system of Kansas to have a reser- 
voir of fresli talent in the field. It will also provide 
valuable training opportunities for those in the correc- 
tional system. 

The above represents selected areas funded in 
corrections by the GCCA. It does not represent total 
funding in the corrections system, but represents areas 
of highest priority to upgrade the correctional process 
for Kansas. 



Police Training. A major accomplishment of the 
GCCA has been the funding of a project to develop a 
Baccalaureate program, with a major in criminal jus- 
tice administration, at Wichita State University. A 
total of $446,377 in FY 1971 funds has been awarded 
to Wichita State University for the development of 
this program. The GCC.^ has approved applications 
for $58,883 for the development of a law enforcement 
curriculum program, leading to an Associate degree, 
in several community junior colleges. Action grants 
have been approved for Garden City Community Jun- 
ior College, Cowley County Junior College, Colby 
Community Junior College and Johnson County 
Community Junior College. 

The junior college programs are developed so that 
the credits earned will be accepted in the 4-year pro- 
gram. The junior colleges offering the Associate de- 
gree are geographically distributed throughout the 
state, so officers in all areas can take advantage of 
these academic opportunities. 

Another major project funded by the GCCA is the 
Law Enforcement Academy at Hutchinson. A total of 
$230,000 in FY 1971 funds has been awarded for the 
establishment, maintenance and improvement of that 
Academy. By statute, all law enforcement officers are 
required to receive a minimum of 120 hours of basic 
police science training. The Academy provides this 
training and also provides an additional 40 hours of 
training at the officer's option. 

A grant of $44,690 was awarded to Kansas State 
University for the purpose of developing a rural police 
training program. The use of audio-video remote- 
teaching facilities is incorporated in the Kansas State 
program. The officer successfully completing this 
course will be given college credits applicable toward 
a 4-year degree. 

OTHER MAJOR PROGRAMS 

A significant step has been taken in Kansas to de- 
termine an acceptable method of eradicating mari- 
juana. The Marijuana Control and Eradication Pilot 
Project, near the end of the first year of implementa- 
tion, is designed to develop cultural, biological and 
other measures to effectively control the growth of 
marijuana. The development of an eradication 
method will stop criminal elements from the illegal 
harvesting and sale of marijuana. 

Last year, more than 9,300 pounds of marijuana 
valued at $4,000,000 were confiscated from marijuana 
harvesters. This new program is believed to be the 
first of its kind in the United States. 
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The GCCA awarded $77,280 to this research pro- 
ject in 1970 and anticipates an award of over $81,000 
in 1971 to continue the project. 

Tlie pilot project is being conducted in Riley 
eounty, and the findings in that county will be pro- 
jected for statewide use. 

Preliminary njports indicate eradication is feasible, 
but the project will be completed before massive 
action is taken. 

Legal advisor. The Police Legal Advisor Program in 
Wichita has resi)onded successfully to the needs for a 
metropolitan police dejjartment. This program, 
funded in 1970 with a .$15,000 discretionary award, 
has filled a void long recognized by police depart- 
ments. 

'I1ie many duties of th(: advisor include supervision 
of the city piosecuting attorneys; supervision of all ap- 
])cals from police court and traffic court; 24-hour 
availability to advise officers on the intricate technical- 
ities of arrest, search and jei/.ure; and the collection of 
evidence. /\ second discretionaiy award has been 
granted, for $1 1,250 to continue this program. 

l^rug abuse programs highlighted other major 
action programs during FY 1971. The programs are 
posit i\c in nature, that is, they do not stress punish- 
ment but emphasize invoK einent with the community. 

The Johnson County Community Drug Abuse 
Abatement Program is working on narcotic problems 
in a county that has a major metropolitan area- -Kan- 
sas City. 

The project involves the development of comj^re- 
hensive community-based resources to be used as an 
alternative to incaiceration of young drug ofi'enders. 
This includes development of grou])s (both youth and 
adult ^ with full jjrofessional staff assisted by trained 
aides. All key socia'i systems in the comnuinity are to 
be in\'ol\'ed, and resources of each system will be 
made available to the program in a coordinated fash- 
ion to emphasize a positive lehabilitative approach. 
Factors in each social system that contribute to drug 
abuse will be identified and corrective measures imple- 
mented. FY 1.971 funds for the project were $132,050. 

Another major drug control program is develop- 
ment of effective communications (in a non-technical 
sense) in the community l)etween units of govern- 
ment, between agencies and between youtli and 
adults. 

Co?Yimunity involvement and continuing support 
will be enhanced through the formation of a broad 
sanctioning body and through the formation of a 
non-profit Council on Drug Abuse as integral parts of 
the project. 

On-going c\'aluation will constitute a significant 



factor to identify success and failure and to share 
these findings with the community. 

The aim of the project is an attack on a widespread 
problem and to provide youth with challenging and 
rewarding alternatives to drug abuse. The .program is 
as bioad in scope as the problem being attacked. It is 
an effort to achieve total community involvement in 
combating a problem affecting the total community. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Improvement of law enforcement communication 
systems continued to command a high priority in FY 
1971. Many systems were antiquated, obsolete and, in 
some instances, non-existent. 

In resjjonse to the communication system needs in 
Kansas, the GCCA apjjroxed 128 grants for the acqui- 
sition of I)ase stations, mobile units in patrol vehicles, 
hand-carried walkie-talkie units, and so on. The 
grants were made to enforcement agencies geographi- 
cally distributed throughout almost all of the 105 
counties and to many cities located within those coun- 
ties. 

Fifteen grants were approved for the de\'elopment 
of communication systems capabilities in Kansas City, 
Wichita, Topeka and Olathe. Five grant awards 
were made to improve the systems of law enforcement 
agencies on state college campuses at Pittsburgh State, 
Emporia State, Kansas State and the University of 
Kansas. 

Additionally, the GCCA apjiroved a $300,000 grant 
to the Kansas Bureau of Investigation for the develop- 
ment of an on-line, state-wide criminal justice infor- 
mation center to provide law enforcement agencies 
with the capability of instantaneous retreival of crimi- 
nal justice information. 

The GCCA funding allocation included provisions 
to assure development and implementation of crimi- 
nal justice infoimation systems at the political subdivi- 
sion level of government, to integrate smoothly into 
the state system and to assure maximum continuity in 
the develoj)ment of a .statewide criminal justice infor- 
mation system. 

1 otal action grants to law enforcement agencies: 

Cities and counties $548,979.74 

State .$300,000.00 

State colleges $ 23,724.00 

Total $872,703.74 

Although these grants indicate a major degree of 
accomplishment in the correction of inadequate law 
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enforcement communication systems, the degree of 
need remains apparent at the level of local govern- 
ment. The GCCA, anticipating this need, will con- 



tinue to allocate appropriate funds for future develop- 
ment and corrective programs. 

Thomas W. Regan, Director 



Kentucky 



Following is the FY 1971 report of the Kentucky 
Crime Commission. 

GREATEST NEEDS 

Innovation, realistic consolidation of state and local 
efforts and zeroing in on urban ills were Crime Com- 
mission priorities in FY 1971. 

One major grant typifies how the priorities were ap- 
plied. Louisville and Jeflferson County form the state's 
major urban area. Both the city and county maintain 
separate police departments. Several police ser\'ices 
are duplicated in this region, which has the state's 
highest crime rate. 

Funds — $500,000 from block grant -fimds and 
$168,365 frcn the state — were granted to the two de- 
partments in a first step toward merging their police 
capabiHties. 

KENTUCKY STATISTICS 

Population: 3,219,311 
Planning grant: $419,000 
Action grant: $5,290,000 

Programs: upgrading pei-sonnel, $289,000; prevention 
of crime, $280,000; juvenile delinquency, $970,000; de- 
tection and apprehension of ciiminals, $2,245,000; 
prosecution, court and law reform, $526,000; correc- 
tion and rehabilitation, $700,000; riots and civil dis- 
oixlers, $30,000; construction, $250,000. 



The two departments will consolidate seven impor- 
tant services, ranging from support functions, such as 
jointly operated fingerprint files and photographic 
laboratories, to combined use of a computerized, 
round-the-clock information center. ITiey will also 
sponsor a joint planning and research unit. 

The commission is using funds as leverage to bring 
needed change. The impact is strengthened through 



bipartisan support. In 1971, the Commission had $1 
million in state funds allotted to meet Federal match- 
ing requirements. The allotment shows wide-based 
support — the Governor represented one major politi- 
cal party; the legislative branch was controlled by the 
other party. 

MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

Three major urban areas — Campbell-Kenton, Fay- 
ette and Jefferson counties — account for more than 60 
percent of Kentucky's reported major crimes. The 
Commission set up individual regional crime councils 
for each of these areas and has continued to stress pro- 
grams to solve problems in the three locales. 

Consolidations. Fragmentation of police and crimi- 
nal justice systems hurts the major areas. In varying 
degrees, the problem is true through the rest of the 
state. With this in mind, the Commission has urged 
major consolidation and merger where possible. 

In Daviess County, in western Kentucky, for exam- 
ple, county officials have contracted with K itucky 
State Police to get state troopers to serve, in effect, as 
a county police force. In Henderson, also a western 
Kentucky county, police records for several small 
communities are being consolidated and computer- 
ized. The goal is eventual regional consolidation of 
records^ — and services — for several segments of the 
criminal justice system in the region. 

ConsoHdation is not restricted to the cities. At the 
end of FY 1971, nine major police regional radio net- 
works were in various stages of formation. Kentucky 
has more than 350 individual police departments; 
radio networks are one step toward regional law en- 
forcement efforts. 

Some consolidation is starting from the top. The 
Kentucky State Police are moving beyond highway 
patrol duties into a central service resource for the en- 
tire state. 

The State Police operate Kentucky's Criminal Jus- 
tice Information System (CJIS). The computerized 
CjIS will tie together cities within the state and pro- 
vide a link with a national computer system. 
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Block grant funds of $410,000 (bolstered with 
$136,667 in state matching funds) went to establish a 
computerized crime information center. Known as 
LINK — Law Information Network — the center pro- 
vides police information to more than 20 localities. A 
second vital goal of the grant is a five-year plan to 
effectively tie all parts of the criminal justice sptem, 
including courts and corrections, into LINK. 

Statewide service for all localities is also continuing 
through other State Police functions. A state cn'iue 
laboratory was previously funded and programs are in 
action to help individual cities use the lab. Grants to 
Newport and Paducah established local crime lab 
coordinators and a transport system to assure that ihc 
state lab is efficiently used. 

Other statewide services avaihil)le to local govern- 
ments are a State Police organized -crime unit and a 
specially trained narcotics bureau, both funded 
through the Commission. Drugs and narcotics action 
extends beyond enforcement. FY 1971 saw some 
$10,000 earmarked for statewide drug education and 
rehai)ilitation programs through the State Department 
of Mental Health. 

Crime report. One success was the publication of 
Kentucky's first Uniform Crime Report. The report, 
which fully meets FDI requirements, was an early 
Conm\ission project. Staff members wrote the legisla- 
tion requiring reporting from local agencies, funded 
the j)rogram to compile the data and worked with the 
State Police in getting the report published. 

Courts. With a new and clearer view of the Cate's 
re])orted crime, the Conunission is moving to im^-^^ove 
the state's judicial machinery. One such effort \. a 
complete revision. For the past 2)/2 years, however, ii 
statewide panel of judges, defense and prosecuting at- 
torneys, and legil scholars has guided the KCC staff 
in streamlining Kentucky's substantive laws. The pro- 
posed revision is completed and will be considered by 
Kentucky legislators. 

Several administrative reforms for courts are also 
underway. One is a judicial article to revamp Kentuc- 
ky'.s court structure. There are also a number of 
smaller actions, all aimed at efficiency. These include 
.such basic needs as court bench manuals, through 
studies of court proccu::res and case loads, and .sup- 
porting services to keep judges from being submerged 
in paper work and clerical details. 

Court-related programs are i)eing stressed. For de- 
fendants, alternatives to bail are being encouraged — 
including release on recognizance. The basic adversary 
system is being strengthened. Funds are allotted to 
make the job of prosecutor a full-time position in 



Kentucky courts. Other moves include creation of 
Kentucky's first public defender oflficc. 

Two other areas of emphasis are not new to Ken- 
tucky. Even before Federal guidelines required giving 
a certain percentage of action funds to corrections and 
juvenile delinquency programs, Kentucky was making 
major contributions in these areas. 

Juvenile delinquency. In juvenile delinquency, the 
emphasts is on community treatment and prevention. 
Some $020,000 is earmarked for local-level actions. 
For juveniles, emphasis on community treatment con- 
tinues Kentc^cky's successful efl'orts to abolish grim, 
prison-like juvenile institutions in favor of local group 
homes, and da\ -treatment and service facilities. 

Prevention is stressed. Working closely with public 
officials and other.s (again starting in major urban 
areas), the Commission has formed and funded sev- 
eral progr.'uns to identify potential juvenile delin- 
quents and treat them early. 

Other FY 1971 efforts include a specialist assigned 
to work with the state's juvenile courts, temporaiy ju- 
venile detention facilities separate from those used for 
aduu offenders and basic research to better assess 
what programs ai e working and why. 

Corrections. Adult correctional emphasis is also shift- 
ing. Some $24.5,000 was funded for community level 
projects. One project involves the state's first organ- 
ized pre-release program for inmates. Ninr^ty days i)e- 
fore release, inmates are moving from stark prison life 
into a transitional program to get them back into so- 
ciety^-iiud to keep ihem there. Other efforts include a 
new OfTicc of Treatment Programs, a model proi)ation 
and parole program, use of volunteers and paraprofes- 
sionals and support of halfway houses for ex-inmates. 

While felons are getting substantial attention, 
con^xtions at the m' ' cMuenant level are being im- 
proved, Kentucky's Office of Jail Consultant now 
boasts tliroc experts who aid the state's 170 autono- 
mous local jailer.s. Regional jail studies are moving to 
the point wherf* a jail serving three, four or more 
counties may become reality. 

OTHER MAJOR PROGRAMS 

Not all Kentucky's progrc:;., has come through block 
action grant funding. Selective LEA A discretionary 
grants are also having a positive impact. One grant of 
$120,000 estai)lished the nation's YirsI Crime Preven- 
tion Institute at the University of Louisville. The In- 
stitute has begun training police officers from through- 
out the country in methods of preventing crime in 
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their coinnumilies. Action instead of after-the-fact re- 
action is stressed in Institute programs. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FmuHng in all its forms is a major part of Commis- 
sion efforts. But equal priority is attached to programs 
possible without major expenditures. 

For example, standards for law enforcement and 
criminal justice personnel are essential. At the state 
level, a salary incentive plan for local police has been 
drawn up by the Commission. If enacted by the .1972 



Kentucky Legislature, both education and training of 
local police will become prerequisites to participation 
in the salar)' supplement plan. 

Limited funds arc used in concentrated efforts 
aimed at continually involving the state's 16 regional 
crime councils. Council direcrors and members meet 
monthly for training sessions; frcquendy national ex- 
perts meet' with them and bring explanations of suc- 
cessful programs^ in law enforcement, courts and 
corrections. 

CharJes L. Owen, Executive Directo* 



Louisiana 



Following is the FY 1971 report of the Louisiana 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration 
of Criminal Justice. 

GREATEST NEEDS 

Louisiana's needs in the area of law enforcement 
cut across almost e\-ery segment of the criminal Justice 
sy.stem. They include upgrading of personnel, preven- 
tion of crime (including improved apprehension and 
detection) and juvenile delinquency, court improve- 
ments, more effective rehabilitation, reduction f^f or- 
ganized crime, pre\'Cntion and control of riots and 
civil disorders and better comnumity relations. 

MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

Due to forward and backward dollar carryover 
from year to year in Louisiana, it is often deceptive to 
interpret ongoing action programs from a single fiscal 
viewpoint. For example, Louisiana's law enforcement 
training and education program is considered an out- 
standing FY 1971 accomplishment; yet if viewed from 
a fiscal standpoint alone, expenditures from FY 1971 
funds would be -zero, since the funding was carried 
forward from FY 1970 and 1969. Thus, the action 
programs discussed in this report were accomplished 
with funding indicated through FY 1 97 1. 

Upgrading personnel. Although this program area is 
considered important for all groups, it has particular 
priority in the aa^a of law enforcement. A total of 
$482,941 has been funded for upgrading personnel in 



LOUISIANA STATISTICS 

Population: 3,643,180 
Planning grant: §460,000 
.\ction grant: $5,966,000 

Programs: upgrading pciscnnel, $494,287; preven- 
tion of crime, $284,234; juvenile delinquency, 
$366,608: detection and apprehension of criminals, 
.$1,200,000; pror^ccution, court and law reform, 
$573,325: correction and rehabilitation, $667,819; or- 
ganized crime, $302,599; community relations, 
$50,000; riots and civil disorders, $318,750; construc- 
tion, $1,708 VS. 



police departments, courts, corrections and related 
areas. Project*: cover preser\-ice, in-service, specialized 
and technical training. 

The first priority established within this program 
area was to expand the programming at Louisiana 
State University's Law Enforcement Institute and as- 
sist law enforcement personnel to attend. 

In FY 1969, 32 officers received training through 
this program. In FY 1970, 328 officers received a total 
of 1,200 hours of basic training; 75 officers attended 
the advanced course and 373 attended a I2-v;eek re- 
fresher course. During FY 1971, 300 officers attended 
the 6-week basic training course, 50 attended the 12- 
week advanced training course, and 80 attended the 
Institute's 15-weGk refresher course. 

The Commission plans to continue this cfTort 
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tliroiigli 1976, The program has brought additional 
training right into the police stations and sheriffs 
offices throughout the state. 

Prevention of crime. Recognizing the need to deter- 
mine the causes of crime and delinquf^ncy and lo iden- 
tify and reduce the causes of crime, $375,340 has been 
expended in this area. This funding embraces all com- 
ponents of the criminal justice system. 

The Louisiana^State Narcotics Rehabilitation Com- 
mission received .$45,000 to develop a narcotics infor- 
mation, education and referral ser\'ice in a five-parish 
area contiguous to Orleans Parish. Franklin City 
Police Department was awarded $26,490 for a juve- 
nile drug education program. 

Tlie Department of Corrections received $2,400 to 
develop si: *e talks which could be utilized in public 
information recruitment programs for the Depart- 
ment, 

Action funds of $120,000 and discretionar\- funds of 
$181,450 supported a Jefferson Parish School Board 
project to adjust school curriculum to meet the needs 
of delinquent and pre-delinquent youths. 

Prevention and control of juvenile delinquency. A 
total of $1,146,176 has supported programs lo reduce 
contributing conditions and increase control and reha- 
bilitation in the area of juvenile delinquency. Project*; 
are designed to coordinate the activities of the se\*cral 
agencies dealinii^ with juvenile corrections, through 
updating juvenile statutes, developing community- 
based care for delinquent youths, training persons 
dealing with delinquent youths, researching the causes 
of delinquency and developing programs to prevent 
delinquency. 

The Department of Corrections received $85,362 to 
hire six community coordinators to work with the 
comnnmity agencies who influence the child's ad- 
justment.after his return from the correctional institu- 
tion. 

A grant of .$50,000 was awarded to the Department 
of Corrections for purchase of Our Lady of the Rivers 
near New Orleans to improve .state correctional f.ici!- 
ities. State level funding is projected through FV 1976 
in the amount of $1,800,000 to complete this pur- 
chase. 

The Department of Public Welfare received a 
$2.iO,000 discretionary grant to provide 18 new proba- 
tion and parole officers to more adquately contribute 
to die child's adjustment on probation after his return 
from^thr^iristitution. 

Tlie jLouisiana Youth Commission was awarded 
$33,000 to hire an assUiant, purchase consultation 
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services and provide increased travel to help coordi- 
nate the services of the state correctional agencies and 
the local agencies, 

\Vith a $14,674 grant. Northwestern State Univers- 
ity is developing a corrections curriculum to provide 
training for correctional workers. 

Individual cities have also received funding to sup- 
port Louisiana's efforts to curb juvenile delinquency. 
New Orleans received $50,000 to continue support for 
comprehensive diagnostic services for delinquents ini- 
tiated through a $172,000 discretionaiy grant. 
Through funding of $194,176, the City of Lafayette 
will provide community care for delinquent youths. 
East Baton Rouge Parish was awarded $400,000 for 
additional detention-care facilities, and the City of 
Shreveport received $67,500 for facilities. 

Detection and apprehension of criminals, A total of 
$3,094,271 has been allotted in this area, consisting of 
eight difTc-cnt programs of which seven have been 
funded. (One program, * 'Equipment Specifications 
and Standaids," is being held in abeyance pendi.ng the 
outcome of an LEAA grant to the International .Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police for the same kind of study.) 
The funding for detection and apprehension of crimi- 
nals represents 25 percent of Louisiana's entire FY 
1971 state block grant. 

Programs added an additional 30 personnel in 
police, narcotics, crime laboratory- and identification 
programs. Three crime labs were established in 
Shreveport, New Iberia and Lake Charles to handle 
evidence and analysis with the remaining two New 
Orleans and State Police labs receiving expansion 
funding. 

Two studies were funded to the New Orleans i jlice 
Department and East Raton Rouge Sheriffs Depart- 
ment in order to promote management efficiency. 
Twenty-eight radio base stations. 489 mobile radios 
and 370 patrol vehicles were purchased. 

Court activities and l.nw reform. Funding of 
$868,670 supported the following programs in this 
area: Continuing Legal Education and Training, 
$128,575; New Orelans and Raton Route Indigent 
Defender Offices, $291,221: Police Legal .Advisors, 
$72,000: New Orleans and Raton Rouge Alternative 
to Incarceration Prior to Adjudication. $78,670: 
Standardization of Uniform Court Proceduras. 
S53.450: and Raton Rouge Judicial Administration 
Support Ser\*iccs, $61,134. 

Each of the .seven Law Enforcement Planning Dis- 
tricts was funded for conrt-police-jail complexes for a 
total of $305,378. 



Continued funding for court programs is antici- 
pated through FY 1976 at an annual level of approxi- 
mately $2.5 million. 

Rehabilitation, probation and parole. Programs in 
this area have first priority statewide, an $3,912,112 
has been expended. The programs include support for 
acquisition of probation, parole custodial treatment 
and clinical personnel: establishment of work release, 
alcoholic detoxification and community correctional 
and research centers: construction of a state correc- 
tional institution for women and two multi-parish 
coiiectional institutions: and expansion of Louisiana 
State University training facilities to include correc- 
tional probation and parole officers. 

The following funding has supported 15 programs, 
the hiring of 102 adult correctional personnel. 
S8!)2.829: initial state and local level construction, 
.$1.2 million: feasibility studies, S90.000: work release, 
alcoholic detoxification and community correction 
and research centers in New Orleans. Baton Rouge 
and .Ale.xandiia. $566,915; and Louisiana State Univ- 
ersity training for 250 correctional personnel, 
8100,000. 

Organized crime. Six programs liave received a total 
of .$467,875 to efTectively cope with the growing prob- 
lem of organi'/ed crime in Louisiana. They include 
public education on organi7ed crime: upgrading 
police intelligence units, organi^^ed crime investigation 
structures, a study of the feasibility of an organized 
crime control agency and legislative research on or- 
ganized crime. 

Ti\c .Attorney General's Office received $27,600 for 
the purpose of deterr ining the feasibility of an organ- 
ized crime control ag. ncy and for conducting legisla- 
tive research. The Lousiana State Police, New Orleans 
Police Department and the JefTerson Parish Sheriffs 
Department were awarded a total of $430,275 for up- 
grading their intelligence units. 

Riots and civil disorders. Seven programs, designed 
to develop means for crntrolling and preventing riots 
and civil disorders, received a total of $4^26.713. 

Major funding in this area includes $60,000 
awarded to die Louisiana State Police and the seven 
district law enforcement planning agencies for estab- 



lishing a Statewide Riot Control Plan and $100,000 
for logistics support to the New Orleans Police Depart- 
ment. 

Other projects are in the area of development of 
riot and civil disorder intelligence capability, determi- 
nation of mobilization capability and procedures to be 
employed in the event of riots and civil disorders, de- 
velopment of command and control coordination 
functions, impioved police responses to such situa- 
tions, specialized training and utilization of reserve 
and auxiliary police departments. 

Community relations. To obtain public understand- 
ing and cooperation in the law enforcement field, 
$62,399 has been awarded for programs targeted to- 
ward community relations training for police, commu- 
nity support for law enforcement, law enforcement- 
youth relationship development and police-community 
communications. 

Projects funded represent a wide geographical bal- 
ance, with awards of $5,000 to the Nev/ Orleans Police 
Department, $8,691 to the Ouachita Parish Sheriff's 
Office and $48,708 to the Baton Rouge Tolice Depart- 
ment. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The growing volume of projects and completion of 
basic planning in 7Y 1971 required the Commission 
to shift to grant administration, strengthening of in- 
ternji^ and district organization and the building of a 
strong audit capability. These changes were reflected 
in the formal structuring by the Governor of the 
agency as an agency, the development of an automated 
record system for grant control and the building of 
an internal auditing staff. 

The state's comprehensive plan, oriented toward 
public goals over 10 years, should remain relatively 
intact. Thus, planning has been de-emphasized, and 
an cfTort is underway to move the law enforcement ef- 
fort down to the local level to a much greater degree. 
Each local office has been strengthened, ?.id there are 
training sessions underway to develop planning capa- 
bility as much as possible at the local level. 

Neil Lamont, Executive Director 
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Maine 



Following is the FY 1971 report of the Maine Law 
Enforcement Planning and Assistance Affencv 
(LEPAA). , ^ 

GREATEST NEEDS 

In 1970, the Maine LEPAA Board voted to region- 
alize. Seven regions were established and the agency 
was able to capitalize on the expertise of professional 
planners on other planning commissions. Each of the 
seven, regions were given LEPAA guidelines. County 
and regional crime prevention committees were estab- 
lished. At the same time, guidelines were provided to 
state law enforcement agencies and meetings were 
held so that the agencies could participate in the plan- 
ning. 

Special statewide technical groups were organ- 
ized to deal with communications information, judi- 
cial council, central laboratory, public information 
and education, drug abuse, criminal statistics, juvenile 
delinquency, police standards, corrections, and so on. 
The role of the groups was to provide leadership and 
to initiate action in these areas of law enforcement. 
The counsel provided by these groups gave the 
LEPA.\ considerable direction and assistance in de- 
veloping the Comprehensive Law Enforcement Plan 
for 1971. 

In developing the Maine Plan, categories of great- 
est need were identified as upgrading law enforcement 
per5onncl. ciime prevention, juvenile delinquency pre- 
vention and control, improving apprehension and 
detection of criminals, improving prosecution and 
couit activities, improving corrections and rehabilita- 
tion, reducing organized crime, preventing and con- 
troling riots and civil disorders, improving community 
lelations. and constructing new correctional facilities. 

MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

Maine identified training and educating law en- 
forcement officers as its number one need and set "up- 
grading of law enforcement personnel" as its number 
one 1971 priority. Altogether the LEPAA has allo- 
cated $831,000 to this effort. Two major programs 
funded under this cateogry arc the Basic Recruit 
School and In-service Tiaining Programs at the 
Maine Police .Academy and the Command Training 
Institute at Babson. 



MAINE STATISTICS 

Population: 993,663 
Planning grant: $199,000 
Action grant: $1,800,000 

Programs: upgrading personnel, $832,000; prevention 
of crime, $24,600; juvenile delinquency, $174,000; de- 
tection and apprehension of criminals, $435,600; pros- 
ecution, court and law reform, $126,000; correction 
and rehabilitation, $78,600; organized crime, $7,500; 
community relations, $2,400; riots and civil disorders, 
$19,500; and research and development, $99,800. 



Maine Police Academy. With both block grant and 
discretionary-grant monies, the Maine Police Acad- 
emy has supplied training to approximately 215 law 
enforcement personnel in a 15-month period begin- 
ning April 1, 1970. Established by the State Legisla- 
ture in 1969 as the Maine Police Academy, and re- 
vised by the State Legislature in 1971 as the Maine 
Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice Academy, the 
training facility is in active operation. In 1971 the 
State Legislature also passed a mandatory training 
act. 

Command Training Institute. The LEPAA funded 
the matching portion of a discretionary grant to send 
330 police command officers and 60 top law-enforce- 
ment management officials to the Babson Command 
Training Institute, Babson Park, Massachusetts. 

Other. In addition, the LEPAA has funded— with 
$279,700 — start-up programs and course development 
projects at four Maine institutions of higher learning 
for Associate or Baccalaureate degree programs. The 
institutions receiving awards were: University of 
Maine at Bangor, $126,000; Southern Maine Voca- 
tional Technical Institute, $15,700; University of 
Maine at Augusta, $78,000; and University of Maine 
at Portland-Gorham, $60,000. The LEPAA is com- 
mitted to continue to fund and support criminal jus- 
tice education course and curriculum development at 
Maine colleges and universities, and to support al- 
ready established LEEP programs at eight Maine 
schools. 
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OTHER MAJOR PROGRAMS 

Project Exit. Of the special, innovative projects 
funded or supported by LEPAA, perhaps the most sig- 
nificant is "Project Exit", awarded a $298,141 discre- 
tionaiy grant. 'Troject Exit" is designed to provide 
jobs. Supportive social services, and educational and 
vocational training for adults and older juveniles dur- 
ing the time they are preparing to leave the institu- 
tions. The project will equip the ex-offender with the 
attitudes and basic skills needed to succeed in the 
world of work, and provide job placement and inten- 
sive follow-up counseling sen'ice. The program has 
set a goal of 400 quality job placements during its first 
year. " 

Rest. .t. It goes without saying that the Maine 
LEPAA recognizes the need for accurate, efficient 
planning to meet problems and needs. It is essential to 
planning that the Agency know what the problems are 
before it plans for their elimination. With this in 
mind, LEPAA has funded— or is in the process of 
funding — studies in the critical areas. Already com- 
pleted are studies in communications and informa- 
tions systems, juvenile delinquency prevention, and 
the Maine court system. Contractual and bid ar- 



rangements are presently being worked out for studies 
of state and county correctional programs and police 
services. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Among the other projects and programs LEPAA 
has funded or supported, it is difficult to assemble a list 
that accurately reflects priorities or needs in proper 
sequence. These programs, however, stand out: Waldo 
County received $34,000 to expand rural patrol activi- 
ties; Portland Police Department was awarded 
$43,000 to expand foot and moti)r patrol; Waterville 
Police Department was given two grants totaling 
$77,000 for a youth service bureau and improved 
communications system; Lincoln County ^received 
$33,000 to expanded rural patrol and improve com- 
munications; Maine Supreme Judicial Court was 
awarded $57,000 to hire a full-time law clerk for each 
justice; Maine State Police received $132,000 for var- 
ious projects involving advanced communications 
equipment; and received another $3,000 for planning 
a statewide crime laboratoty. 

John B- Leet, Program Director 



Maryland 



Following is the FY 1971 report of the Maryland 
Governor's Commission on Law Enforcement and the 
Administration of Justice. 

GREATEST NEEDS 

Since its inception, the Governor's Commission has 
emphasized improvement in aduK-ofi'ender rehabilita- 
tion as a major criminal justice need in Maryland. In 
its 1971 Comprehensive Plan, the Commission recog- 
nized that no matter how effective a state's detec- 
tion, investigation, apprehension and adjudication 
agencies, society cannot reduce crime until offenders 
begin leaving correctional institutions as mature, re- 
sponsible and productive citizens. 

The Commissioners isolated eight priorities for 
action grant funding during FY 1971: correctional 
personnel recruitment; separate housing and accom- 
modations by age, sex, legal status and seriousness of 
offense in existing local institutions; correction.il staff 



MARYLAND STATISTICS 

Population^ 3,922,399 
Planning grant: $491,000 
Action grant: $6,485,000 

Programs: upgrading pei*sonnel, $419,300; prevention 
of crime, $301,800: juvenile delinquency, $649,400; 
detection and apprehension of criminals $1,241,000; 
prosecution, court and law reform, $1,156,400; correc- 
tion and rehabilitation, $2,010,100; organized crime, 
$306,000; community relations, $160,000; riots and 
civil disorders, $50,000; and research and develop- 
ment, $191,000. 



training and development; community treatment and 
rehabilitative programs; rehabilitation and treatment 
programs for adult offenders serving long-term sen- 
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tences; screening, diagnostic and classification capabil- 
ities; improved research and program planning; and 
expanded comniunityrbascd alternatives to incarcera- 
tion. 

MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

On-going action grant programs that combine a 
number of these priorities are the Maryland Division 
of Correction programmed learning, community rein- 
tegration, employment and community ser\'icc coordi- 
nators project and the Community Corrections Com- 
mittee study. 

Programmed Learning Project. In operation since 
September 1970, the Programmed Learning Project 
aims to improve the education of the 38 percent of the 
Division of Correction's inmates who have less than a 
fifth grade education. The program uses a step-by-stcp 
self-study manual that allows a student to progress at 
his own rate and test his own progress. Primary em- 
phasis is on preparing the inmates for the high school 
equivalency examination. By the end of FY 1971, 155 
students were participating in the program: 58 had 
achieved high school equivalency. At least three now 
are enrolled in colleges. 

As a long-range goal, the project hopes to reduce 
recidivism by equipping e.x-ofTenders with the aca- 
demic skills they will need to support themselves and 
their families. 

Community Reintegration Program. The goal of 
the Community Reintegration Program is to prepare a 
man for his release from the correctional institution 
and return to the community and his family. The pro- 
ject — sponsored jointly by the Division of Correction 
and the University of Maryland School of Social 
Work and Community Plaiming — develops a "return 
plan" for inmates. In counseling sessions with student 
interns and professional social workers, the inmate 
analyzes social, psychological, economic and domestic 
problems that contributed to his incarceration. The 
project stafT involves both the offender and his family 
in pre- and post-release planning. The project team 
works with the Division of Corrections, the Depart- 
ment of Parole .*nd Probation and the AFL-CIO job- 
placement project to tailor a plan to fit the inmate's 
individual needs. Thus far 78 individuals have passed 
through the pre-release program. 

Labor program. A program, sponsored jointly by the 
Maryland-D.C. AFL-CIO and the Division of Correc- 
tion, develops jobs for newly released ex-ofTcnders. In 



Maryland prospective parolees — 200 a year — face a 
30 percent unemployment rate as compared with a 6 
percent rate for the general population. In light of 
these statistics, the AFL-CIO subcontracted with the 
Divison of Correction to supply a director and three 
employment specialists to develop procedures for 
placing inmates in well-paying, satisfying jobs. The 
employment specialists interview clients, seek positions 
for ex-ofTenders in private industry and state and local 
government and evaluate existing Division of Coirec- 
tion training programs to insure that the skills taught 
are needed in the community. 

Representatives of private firms and top union 
officials have visited the Mar)'land Correctional 
Training Center as part of the project and have 
agreed to employ the project's clients as vacancies 
occur. The City of Baltimore, State of Maryland, and 
U.S. Civil Sorvice Commission also have agreed to 
place ex-ofTenders in jobs or training. 

During FY I97'l, 251 inmates were placed in jobs 
with 89 'difi'erent employers. 

Conmiuhity service. Another Division of Correction 
project is designed to break down the barriers between 
the community and ofi'enders. The community service 
coordinators project recruits and trains indi\iduals 
and volunteer groups, performs community liaison 
and coordinatas community volunteer efTorts in 
correctional institutions. In October 1970, five com- 
munity service coordinators and a director began 
working out of the six institutions in central, western, 
southern and eastern Mar\land and Baltimore City. 
To date, at least 670 active volunteers from such 
groups as Seven Step Foundation, the Jaycess, 
Knights of Columbus, and Alcoholics Anonymous 
have aided approximately 32 self-help inmate groups. 
The program will be evaluated two ways; long-term, 
to see if community attitudes toward ofTenders and 
ex-ofTenders change; and short-term, to see if savings 
are incurred through use of volunteers and the in- 
volvement in inmates. As an ofTshoot of the project, 
the program director has compiled a directoiy of vol- 
unteer services for the State of Maryland. 

Connnunity correction. '^Yhc phased development 
plan for connnunity corrections has six major parts, 
including the assumption of financial responsibility for 
adjudicated ofTenders by the Division of Correction; 
the assumption of financial responsibility for persons 
awaiting trial by the counties; the evaluation of local 
detention facilities by the Division of Correction: the 
institution of a 90-day arrest-to-trial time standard; 
increased use of alternatives to incarceration; develop- 
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nient of cominiinity-based classification and diagnostic 
capabilities: and the establishment of several coniniu- 
nity-based rehabilitation centers, each housing no 
more than 100 non-violent male offenders. 

Defender's office. In October 1970. the doors of the 
Bahimoie City Public Defendei-'s Office opened 
officially with a staff of nine lawyers, nine investiga- 
tors (eight o whom are ex-ofTenders) and two law- 
student assistants. The major aim of the office is to 
represent approximately 8,000 indigent defendants in 
preliniinary hearings annually. The office operates 24 
hours a day, 7 days a week. 

In the first 340 cases handled by the office, 45 per- 
cent of the defendants charged with major crimes had 
charges dismissed or reduced. This decrease in the 
number of people held for trial saved Maryland tax- 
payeis the cost of imprisoning indigent defendants 
awaiting trial for 90 to 100 days and allowed innocent 
defendants to return to homes and jobs. The public 
defenders also represented poor clients at in-custody 
proceedings, such as interrogations and line-ups which 
are consideied critical stages of the criminal proceed- 
ings. By the end of FY 1971; almost 5.000 cases had 
been handled by the office. 

Court study. In March 1971: the Governor's Com- 
mission and the Maryland Bar Foundation approved 
the final lepoit of a study of Baltimore City's criminal 
courts. The study outlines the major management 
problems facing the courts and recommends a pro- 
gram to reorganize and improve judicial services. It 
focuses on five major problems: court backlog and 
delay: defense services; special services related to ad- 
judication: court management reporting systems; and 
data processing and communication. Recommenda- 
tions include: taking all non-adjudicatory matters out 
of judges' hands: improving the public's faith in the 
efficiency and justice of the lower courts: phasing in 
an automated system for assigning cases to courts; im- 
posing time limits on the disposition of cases: employ- 
ing efficient scheduling of cases: and expanding and 
improving the State's Attorney's pre-indictment 
screening program. 

Many of the recommendations were incorporated 
into the proposed State Development Plan for the new 
Mar\land District Court. Major emphasis in the plan 
is placed on management operations including person- 
nel, finances; space, equipment, data processing and 
statistics collection for the 27 genera! court systems 
that make up the District Court. Preliminary planning 
for implementing the District Court .system includes a 
broad inventory of existing lower courts^ examination 
of questions related to District Court legislation, de- 



velopment of a tentative budget and an oudine of 
coordination with state agencies. 

Pretrial division. A grant to the Baltimore City 
State's Attorney's Office established a special pre-trial 
division to hold pre-trial conferences on each case re- 
ferred to the program. The project director and his 
staff confer with defense attorneys, negotiate pleas if 
possible, estimate trial times and set trial dates, hope- 
fully; reducing the rate of trial postponements. Since 
the project began in January 1971, 1270 cases (of a 
total 2,530 indictments) have been handled by the 
program. 

Police projects. In addition to emphasizing offender 
rehabilitation and courts improvement, the Governor's 
Commission awarded ?922,730 in FY 1971 funds to 
support police projects of scientific investigation and 
professional education. 

Investigation, The Baltimore City Police Depart- 
ment's forensic laboratory received two grants for 
staffing and equipment. They employed civilian per- 
sonnel who relieved police officers from laboratory- 
technician duties and allowed them to return to the 
duties for which they were selected and specially 
trained — the defense of persons and the property of 
Baltimore citizens. The grant also increased the inves- 
tigative capabilities of the laboratory' through the em- 
ployment of highly skilled, experienced scientists and 
technicians. 

Education. A major police education grant went to 
the Maryland Police Training Commission to produce 
a narcotics and drug abuse manual for all law en- 
forcement officers in Maryland. The manual will ser\-e 
both as a training guide and a resource text for patrol- 
men in narcotics abuse squads. The manual includes 
legislation related to narcotics abuse, hints on detect- 
ing narcotics, background information on narcotics 
users and data on the social consequences of drug 
addiction. 

Maryland's Police Training Commission received a 
grant to develop short training seminars at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. The seminars have two main 
goals: providing specialized education for police in- 
structors and supervisors in all poHce departments and 
helping establish the University of Maryland as an in- 
stitute for law enforcement and criminal justice. The 
first seminar, in April 1970, hosted police instructors 
from Maryland, Delaware, Virginia and the District 
of Columbia. 

Richard C. Wertz, Executive Director 
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Massachusetts 



Following is the FY 1971 report of the Massachu- 
setts Committee on Law Enforcement and Adminis- 
tration of Criminal Justice. 

GREATEST NEEDS 

lo a significant extent, serious crimes are concen- 
trated in limited geographical areas within the Com- 
momvealth's major cities. The cities of Boston, Cam- 
bridge, Lynn, New Bedford, Springfield and Worces- 
ter account for 22.5 percent of the state "s population 
and 44.9 percent of the state's total criminal offenses, 
that IS, less han a quarter of the populace are victims 
of nearly half the ciimes in the Commonwealth, Con- 
sequently, there is a need to create coordinated anti- 
crime programs in these cities. 



graphic considerations, neighborhoods or special dis- 
tricts, 



MASSACHUSETTS STATISTICS 

Population: 5,689,170 
Planning grant: $668,000 
Action grant: $9,424,000 

Piograms: upgrading pers9nnel, $945,000 : prevention 
of Clinic, $9-10,000; juvenile delinquency, $1,045,000; 
detection and apprehension of criminals, $2,506,000; 
presecution, court and law leform, $565,000; correc- 
tion and rehabilitation, $2p70,000; organized crime, 
$128,000: connnunity relations, $300,000; riots and 
civil disorders, $275,000: and lesearch and develop- 
ment, $150,000. 

There has been a lack of planning, coordination, 
and development of integrated action elfTorts in nearly 
all major cities. The Committee's plan points to a 
need to establish major criminal justice development 
programs to implement ,sucli efforts. 

Past criminal justice improvements have been 
piecemeal and, as a result, a number of important 
areas have been neglected. 

Codes and legal devices to insure minimum security 
precautions to be taken by the public are virtually 
non-existent. Crime reporting, data collection and 
analysis of crime*: and victims are not available to city 
officials to undertake responses which deal with geo- 
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The use of community resources to assist in the pre- 
vention and reduction of crhne in high crime districts 
has not been considered in traditional law-enforce- 
ment approaches. 

Many concentrated crime areas have physical and 
environmental deficiencies like poor street lighting, 
lack of good communications, alarm systems and fenc- 
ing. 

The Commonwealth also has found that specific 
criminal acis nccount for a major part of the crime 
problem. This state ranks first in the nation in the 
auto-theft crime rate. Burglary is ranked as the lead- 
ing index crime in the state. 

Lacking are comprehensive inajor-city programs for 
prevention and control of specific crimes; detailed in- 
formation on crime patterns in major cities: and spe- 
cial tools, techniques, and resources which have an 
effect on the prejjetrator, crime target or the agencies 
dealing with either of them. 

MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

During FY 1971, the Committee focused on pro- 
grams dealing with ,significant criminal events within 
specified geographical areas. The focus was on people 
—the potential targets, \'ictiins and those who lived in 
areas where the fear of crime is intense and justified. 

The FY 1971 programs were intended to provide 
these peoi)le with greater security of person and prop- 
erty. Greater security, the Committee feels, can be 
achieved through programs that actually reduce the 
incidence of crime, either through more effective law 
enforcement or prevention efforts. 

The focus of action was on the major cities. The 
cities of Boston, Cambridge, Lynn, New Bedford, 
Springfield and Worcester utilized Federal funds to es- 
tablish both major-city criminal justice development 
programs and specific crime programs. 

The area security projects will enable these cities to 
examine and strengthen their law enforcement organi- 
zation and tactics; develop new laws and ordinances; 
provide better equipment and physical environment 
.security; organize the community for citizen involve- 
ment; improve police-community relations; and set up 



coninuinity-based prevention and rehabilitation pio- 
granis. 

The piojects will enable the major cities to develop 
these programs from their own identification of prob- 
lems. For example, Worcester hired community serv- 
ice officers from Model City neighborhood aioas to as- 
sist the police in patrol responsibilities and to increase 
the number of police personnel in high crime areas. 

The community service officers took victim and se- 
curity perception ar\eys to increase police knowledge 
of crime in these areas and to improve the quality of 
their services to neighborhood residents. 

Boston initiated high-crime area programs in three 
parts of the city. The first area program is the training 
and equipping of a citizen's auxiliar)' force: the 
second is drawing neighborhood residents into the 
process of identifying high crime hazards and develop- 
ing a community-based strategy to deal with the haz- 
aids: and, the third area program is the analysis of 
crime in a public housing project and design of a 
model code for new housing projects being built. 

The 1971 major-city strategy also focused on the 
administrative capabilities of criminal justice agencies 
through management studies of police and court sys- 
tem: law enforcement communication and informa- 
tion systems: and police planning and research units. 
The police planning and research units in New Bed- 
ford, Cambridge and Woiccster allocated resources to 
determine where and when men and cruisers should 
he sent ; prepaied graphs which showed crime patterns 
by neighborhoods, times of day or night and seasons: 
and cliose tactical responses to armed robbery and 
civil disorders. 

The strategy calls for recruitment and training of 
criminal justice personnel, such as police and proba- 
tion officers with emphasis on specialized skills. Boston 
implemented a model probation officers* project to de- 
velope specialized skills for the law enforcement 
oflBcers on tl.ie Deer Island Correctional Institution. 

The strategy requires setting up delinquency pre- 
vention and rehabilitation projects which oiTer 
youngsters recreational -educational enrichment, job 
preparation, drug treatment, intensive probation and 
community referral services. Cambridge was one of a 
number of cities to develop a Youth Resources Bureau 

a voluntary agency which utili'/ed community serv- 
ices to help delincjuents and potential delinquents. 

A referral to the bureau is initiated by the police, 
parents, teachers and, in many cases, by the youngster 
himself as an alternative to the juvenile court. The 
courts refer the adjudicated delincjuent to the bureau 
instead of to an institution. 

A juvenile probation pilot project in Worcester 



worked with youngsters and their families after school. 
The juveniles were involved in a full range of educa- 
tional and lecreational activities. Group meetings 
were designed to realize their full potential and to 
direct them into community life and programs. The 
youngsters will take part in evaluationg the pilot pro- 
ject and structuring further juvenile probation pro- 
jects in Worcester. 

The strategy calls for development of prevention 
and control capabilities in cities like Lynn, Springfield 
and Worcester which worked with the state's commu- 
nity assistance group to coordinate and train law en- 
forcement officers to handle civil disorders. 

Finally, the major-city strategy lequires strength- 
ened prosecutive capabilities in several district courts 
in the cities of Boston, Cambridge, and Worcester by 
the employment of experienced lawyers to help prose- 
cute cases ordinarily handled entirely by police 
officers. The special assistant district attorneys handle, 
to some degree, all criminal cases within the district 
court, such as prosecution of cases, answering defense 
motions in oral or written form, writing memoranda 
of law at the judge's request or advising the police 
prosecutors in preparing search warrants, line-tips and 
other necessary criminal procedures. 

OTHER MAJOR PROGRAMS 

A significant program area that was not limited to 
the large cities focused on strengthening the response 
of state agcnices to the problems of crime and delin- 
quency throughout Massachusetts. However, it is in- 
tended to provide these state agencies with the capa- 
bilities to assist the large cities with additional services 
and facilities. This was accomplished in several way.n 

In the case of agency reorganization, the Commit- 
tee will support and supplement that agency's pro- 
gram for implementing its newly enacted reorganiza- 
tion. Such a piograin has been developed by the De- 
partment of Youth Services (DYS) wliich deals with 
delincjuency by a shifting emphasis of an institution- 
based to a community-based treatment setting. 

Correctional residential houses will be set up within 
seven regions throughout the state to house approxi- 
mately 10 to 15 delinquents each. 

The regional center will act as a catalyst to develop 
a whole spectrum of community services to help these 
youngsters. 

J 11 the first residential home developed by DYS, 10 
youngsters worked out their problems with 10 stafT 
members in a close family situation through a sched- 
ule of work re.sponsibilities, educational sessions and 
group meetings. 
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DYS also is trying other treatment models oriented 
toward such areas as educational preparation, work- 
ing with the delinquents* families, the self-help 
concept and the training of youngsteis to take on staff 
roles. 

'I'he Commiticc also supported major changes in 
the State Police, which included the development of a 
research and planning capability, support for new lab- 
oratory facilities and inij)lemcr,iation of a bureau re- 
organization and one-man-p(M -car system for in- 
creased mobility. 

The Committee assisted other state agencies to de- 
vclo]) and implement new concepts and directions. 
The Joint Coricctional Planning Commission worked 
to unify the entire correctional system through devel- 
opment of continuous joint-action projects to meet the 
needs of the offender. 

The Dej)artment of Corrections im])leniented reha- 
bilitation programs with cn^phasis on the integration 
of the offender into the community through work re- 
lease projects, vocational training and educational 
services. 

In addition, 1971 funds supported the development 
of some specialized capabi.'lies in certain state agen- 
cies. Examples of this include sup{)ort for major or- 
ganized crime and drug intelligence capabilities in the 
Department of the Attorney General and improved 
management ca])abilitics at the three levels of the 
court system. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

One of the most original and innovative ])rograms 
in the state. su])portcd by the Committee, is Holyokc's 
Police Team. I'lVe team, which consists of one captain, 
two sergeants and 12 patrolmen, has been training 



since October 1970, and operational since December 
1970. It has already changed a few traditional and 
sensitive relationships between police officer and citi- 
zen and between patrolman and his superior officers. 

The team has placed the patrolman outside of the 
usual law enforcement hierarchy In a more central 
and responsible position. The captain coordinates the 
progiam's goals but does not oider or assign cases, and 
the sergeants and j)atrolman work on the same level. 

Consequently, those patrolmen and sergeants on 
duty respond directly to an incoming call, decide 
strategy among themselves and then proceed to follow 
the case through from beginning to end - ])laying the 
roles of both general officer and specialist in juvenile 
delinciuency, investigator, family crisis or traffic cases. 

The program also has given a new lole to the citi- 
xen and altered the relationship between the commti- 
nity and police officer. In Holyoke's Ward I, police of- 
ficers have sought the advice and assistance of citizens 
through: the establishment of a citizen task force to 
meet regularly with the police officers, the employ- 
ment of a neighborhood liaison specialist to develoj) 
programs for uniting the needs of citizens with the 
goals of the police team, and the recruitment of com- 
munity service officeis to work side by side with the 
team. 

The team also has created an extremely casual and 
sociable environn^ent through oigani/ation of commu- 
nity activities such as coFee houis, dances, school lec- 
tures, working out of a storefiont office connected to a 
restaurant and wearing bluzers instead of uniforms. 

These techniques have encouraged citizens to report 
crimes and problems "to the police much more fre- 
quently and to respond enthusiastically to the new- 
concept of team policing. 

Arnold Rosenfeld, Acting Executive Director 



Michigan 

Following is the FY 1971 report of the Michigan 
Office of Criminal justice Programs. (OCJP) 

GREATEST NEEDS 

Michigan's greatest needs m crime and delinquency 
prevention reflect its growing incidence of urban 
crime. Major problems which must be addressed in 
this area include drug abuse, organized crime and ju- 



venile delinquency. To deal with these probleiiis, there 
is also a pressing need for improved police services, 
court procedures and correctional efforts. 

Drugs. Narcotics and dangerous drug abuse, a state- 
wide problem of alarming magnitude, is considered to 
have reached epidemic proportions in Michigan's 
urban areas. The Detroit Police Department and the 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs 
have presented concurring data which establishes Dc- 
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troit, the state's largest metropolis, as one of the na- 
tion's top three cities in the number of opiate drug ar- 
rests. Conservative estimates place the number of 
heroin addicts in the Detroit metropolitan area at be- 
tween 10,000 and 20,000, Heroin arrests in the 17- to 
27-year-old group increased 442 percent during the 
past 4 years, while drug arrests of individuals with no 
previous records for possession or use of heroin in- 
creased by 304 percent. 

Flint, Michigan's second largest city, reports the 
presence of 1,200 addicts in its urban area and esti- 
mated 60 percent of all area crimes are drug related. 
Another major metropolitan area. Grand Rapids, has 
determined that each heroin addict costs the city an 
estimated §10.500 per year. 



MICHIGAN STATISTICS 

Population: 8,875,083 
Planning grant: $986,000 
Action grant: .$14,692,000 

Programs: upgrading personnel, $2,875,000; preven- 
tion of crime. $1,607,000; juvenile delinquency, 
§2,498,000; detection and apprehension of criminals, 
$2,289,000; prosecution, court and law refonu. 
$1,420,000; correction and rehabilitation, $1,080,000; 
organized crime, $1,000,000; comnumity relations, 
$675,000; riots and civil disorders, $275,000; construc- 
tion. $150,000; and reseaich and development, 
$823,000. 



Organized crnues. The existence of organized crime 
has been Identified in all of Michigan's urban areas. 
Activities are princ" V concentrated within a broad 
corridor encompass . Jie Detroit metropolitan area 
and extending south to Toledo, Ohio, and north 
through Pontiac to Flint. Syndicated crime activities, 
if left unchecked^ could aflfect the peisonal freedom of 
every citizen in Michigan. Though much of its activi- 
ties escape public notice, organized crime in Michigan 
takes in an estimated $1 billion dollars a year, mosdy 
from already poverty-plagued residents in the urban 
core areas. 

Police. In view of these growing urban law enforce- 
ment problems, the state*s police agencies — both 
urban and rural — stress the need for accelerated 
police training, improved radio communications, ex- 
panded forensic services and departmental improve- 



ments which will free more policemen from adminis- 
trative duties. 

Courts, The need for reorganization and unification 
of Michigan's courts is viewed as critical, especially in 
the urban areas of Detroit, Flint and Grand Rapids. 
The adoption of computer and other electronic data 
piocessing equipment to reduce the delay period now 
experienced from summons or arrest to trial is equally 
needed. Additional trained manpower for placement 
in the state court system also ranks as a top priority 
need. 

Corrections, EfTorts to enlarge criminal rehabilitation 
services have been hampered by the lack of trained 
manpower and adequate facilities. The rising popula- 
tion of the state's prisons in recent years has placed a 
burden on corrections, probation and parole officers as 
they strive to maintain care, control and services for 
the oflTender. Jails serving the Detroit, Grand Rapids 
and Flint metropolitan areas have inmate counts far 
in excess of their maximum designed capacity. 

Juvenile delinquency. There is an immediate need 
for more youth programs and facilities in the three 
urban areas. According to Michigan Department of 
Education statistics, more than 28,000 of the. nearly 
700.000 Detroit area children of 10 to 16 years old 
have been arrested. Related figures also report that in 
grades nine through 12, over 21.000 students fiom a 
school population of nearly 150,000 have become drop- 
outs. Per capita, comparable figures have been re- 
corded in Flint and Grand Rapids, suggesting similar 
situations in other cities throughout the state. 

Obviously, Michigan's most urgent needs include 
additional diagnostic and detention facilities for youth 
along with more .specialized and intensified treatment 
programs. 

MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

In direct response to the identified needs and prob- 
lems of the state, the Michigan OCJP has awarded 
$9,107,1 10 of its FY 1971 funds to 1 13 projects which 
primarily have addressed themselves to the problems 
of urban areas. 

Drug abuse. Drug treatment programs in the state's 
three major urban areas were granted funds totalling 
$1,505,377 during FY 1971. Funds were used both to 
aid those already addicted to drugs and to initiate 
public education programs to discourage drug use. 
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Tliis funding reflects Michigan's policy to earmark 
significant resources for the reduction of drug abuse. 

A unique program initiated in Wayne County with 
$210,000 in Federal funds provides motivation and re- 
sources for treating the criminally convicted addict. 
Through this program, judges may now deal wfth the 
drug problem by assigning heroin-addict offenders to 
a treatment piogram for a court-controlled time pe- 
riod. Early results liave been encouraging. 

Another innovatise attack on the problem of drug 
abuse has been launched by the Wayne County Inter- 
mediate SchocI District, which includes the Detioit 
area. Utilizing seminars and special university courses, 
tile project pro\ ides training for teams of educators 
from 20 local school distiicis on drug abuse education. 
As a result, teachers aie better able to provide stu- 
dents with drug abuse education and counseling. 

An intensified program to halt the spread of drug 
use. particularly among young people, and lo make 
treatment available for narcotics and dangerous drug 
users was iniplemented through an LEAA grant of 
? 1 90.424 to create an Oflice of Drug Abuse in the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the Governor. This office has been 
charged with the responsibility for leading and coordi- 
nating eflorts to 1 educe drug use. It is also a statewide 
center for information, with special emphasis on 
pubhc education and information programs. 

A state-operated drug tieatment facility in the met- 
ropolitan Detroit area is using $495,900 in LKAA 
funds to treat naicoiic and dangerous drug users who 
vohmtarily seek help. Persons encouraged by area 
courts to seek treatment have received considerable 
help, with heioin users receiving top priority. 

These programs, funded by block and discretionary 
gram funds, coordinated with the Office of Drug 
Abuse and augmented by other Federal, state and 
local piograms, constitute the most compiehensive 
and cooidinated attack on drug abuse ever launched 
in Michigan. While documented lesults are unavaila- 
ble as yet. addicts, foi the f*"st time in the state's his- 
tory, ha\e treatment programs leadily available for 
them. If the generally accepted relationship between 
drug abuse and crime is valid, this efTort .shpuld go far 
in reducing ciime in Michigan. 

Organized crime. Fis t major projects aie spearhead- 
ing Michigan's attack upon the forces of organized 
crime. Although funded through various units of go\- 
ernment, ihe projects are interrelated in resource alio- 
cation. 

Funds of .$217,354 were granted for a project utiliz- 
ing personnel from seven of the Detroit aiea's largest 
police ai^'encies to conduct intensive investigations into 



syndicated crime activities. This cooperative crime ef- 
fort. Michigan Intelligence Network Team (MINT), 
assigns trained personnel to conduct coordinated sur- 
veillance and investigation of activities of ranking or- 
ganized-crime leaders. T'heir summary reports have 
proved invaluable in the effort against organized 
crime. MIN T has the cooperative support of nearly 
300 police agencies throughout the state. 

An a\Uomated microfilm filing system in the East 
Lansing headquarters of the Michigan State Police, 
supported by §91,600 in Federal funds, has replaced, 
via consolidation, several separate filing operations. 
The new automated system now allow.s inslant re- 
trieval of vital information for use by the Michigan 
Intelligence Network as well as organized crime, gam- 
bling, narcotics, and specialized crin)inal units. 

An action grant of $208,500 was awarded to law 
enforcement represematives from the Wayne Coimty 
Prosecutor's Office, the SherifT's Department and the 
Detroit Police Department to create a special task 
force for organized crime control. It will work closely 
with other state task forces active in the investigation, 
apprehension and successful prosecution of top-rank- 
ing persons responsible for organized crime in Michi- 
gan. 

The Attorney General's oflfice leceived $213,701 in 
FY 197! to implement the second year phase of a pro- 
ject to provide a stafT of highly skilled attorney.s, in- 
vestigators, accoimtants and analysts conducting or- 
ganized crime investigations and prosecutions. This 
expanded activity provides analytical and accounting 
functions for collecting reports on the business activi- 
ties of top-ranking persons in syndicated crime. Based 
in the Office of the State Attorney General, this stafT 
is also available to train and assist local prosecutors 
and to advise and assist local law enforcement agen- 
cies during periods of spe(iial investigations. 

Another important program, funded by a $65,000 
block grant, is the preparation of public education " 
material for use by the news media throughout the 
state. This effort will attack public apathy which con- 
tributes to the operation of organized crime. Films, 
posteis, T\' spots, radio scripts and pamphlets will be 
piesented to mass audiences. 

Police. Michigan's focus on urban crime was again 
underscored in Jime, when $2,418,700 in Federal 
funds was a wauled to Detroit for 1 1 projects affecting 
all areas of police services, rinough management 
studies financed by the grant, a reorganization has 
been planned which will save many man hours and 
release more policemen for street diUy, Modest esti- 
mates indicate officers will be required to fill out 3 
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million fewer reports in the first year following reorg- 
anization. 

A fingerprint facsimile transmission system within 
the Detroit Police Department received continuation 
funding in FY 1971. The system connects all 12 De- 
troit precincts with the headquarters identification bu- 
reau and extends to the FBI files in Washington. An 
expansion of the instant fingerprint record check sys- 
tem will now include prints on file at the Michigan 
State Police headquarters in East Lansing. 

Major funding also has been made in the area of 
police communications. The City of Detroit, with an 
award of $263^000, has embarked on a program to 
provide an easily remembered "911'* telephone num- 
ber for citizen use in summoning aid. This telephone 
number will eliminate many dispatch deficiencies. Tlie 
system is expected to be enlarged and cover the entire ■ 
Detroit metropolitan area in the future. 

Perhaps the most dramatic program currently in 
operation is Detroit's STRESS (Stop The Robberies; 
Enjoy Safe Streets), funded with a .$35,000 grant 
award. Volunteer police officers, carrying concealed 
communications equipment and disguised as possible 
crime victims, are assigned to streets in high crime 
areas to apprehend criminals involved in mugging, 
purse snatching, robbery, assault and other felonious 
crimes. In the first 4 months of the STRESS project, a 
10-percent drop in street crin)es has been realized in 
Detroit. 

A funding of $37,737 represents the final phase of a 
two-step plan to determine what needs and problems 
exist in statewide radio communications and to design 
and develop a police radio frequency assignment plan 
for use in the metropolitan Detroit area and the other 
80 counties in Michigan, 

A number of special programs have been developed 
and funded in the area of police training. An $88,664 
police cadet program in Flint is now providing 40 col- 
lege students with police employment in non-hazard- 
ous duty during their enrollment in law enforcement 
courses. Another program, with an award of $37,000 
to Wayne State University in Detroit, will provide 
1 2-week administrative management courses to 336 
upper echelon police officers. 

A breakthrough in overcoming inadequate facilities 
and untimely delays in Michigan's crime laboratory 
services was made possible by an award of $567,500 to 
the Michigan State Police. This funding will enable 
the State Police to launch a program establishing fo- 
rensic laboratories in several strategic areas of the 
state, and will augment the services of four laborato- 
ries currently in operation. 
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OTHER MAJOR PROGRAMS 

Courts. Michigan has made many substantial awards 
to reduce case backlogs in courts through additional 
manpower and reorganization. To eliminate long de-' 
lays from summons or arrest to trial in Wayne 
County, the Supreme Court Administrator was 
awarded $183,750 to help reduce the caseload to a 
manageable level. Concurrently, the court will design 
and establish new control techniques to further insure 
prompt trials. 

Funds totalling $125^230 were approved for court 
intern projects in six urban areas. These projects now 
provide new manpower to ease increasing workloads 
and will ultimately ofTer a source of trained man- 
power as a recruiting base for the courts. 

Probation caseloads in Wayne County have been sig- 
nificantly reduced with the addition of 27 trained pro- 
bation officers assigned to the courts through a 
$384,600 block grant. This eflfort allows closer super\'i- 
sion in an area which accounts for more than 50 per- 
cent of the probation assignments. 

Corrections. An outstanding rehabilitation program 
was initiated in the Genesee County Jail (Flint metro- 
politan area) with a $70;500 grant. This project pro- 
vides additional personnel to administer an inmate 
program emphasizing reduced bonds, early releases, 
weekend passes and extended visitations. 

Further rehabilitation accomplishments will be the 
result of a $45,000 project for improvements to the re- 
ception-diagnostic center located at the State Prison 
of Southern Michigan at Jackson. Five thousand of- 
fenders are processed annually for classification and 
assignment to the various prisons within the state. The 
increase in professional stafT and consultants result- 
ing from the grant should increase rehabilitation 
rates through improved ability to prescribe proper 
inmate treatment after better diagnosis, testing and 
classification. 

Youth. Improved rehabilitative treatment was again 
emphasized when a $995,400 grant was awarded to 
the Michigan Department of Social Services, Office of 
Youth Services. The grant will launch an energetic 
project providing community-based residential serv- 
ices in lieu of committing Michigan youth to institu- 
tions. Currently being tested on 700 Wayne County 
delinquent youth, the project will become statewide 
after successful completion! of the testing phase. 

Another award in the juvensle area was a grant of 
$127,800 to the Michigan Office of 7oiith Services for 
a project to uniformly, collect vital information con- 
cerning the state's youth. This will aid youth-service 
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agencies in understanding the unmet needs of young 
people. With the infonnation developed, guidance 
programs, medical attention and assignment to train- 
ing schools or special education classes can be more 
eflfcctivcly determined on an individual basis. Al- 
though initially being conducted in a six-county test 
area, the project ultimately will be developed into a 
statewide information system. 

A new approach to preventing serious school disor- 
ders was funded with a $26,900 grant to the Saginaw 



School District. The goals of this project were simply 
to keep the lines of communication open between var- 
ious student groups, teachers and school adml**)5itra- 
tors. By using representation from all student groups, 
efforts will bt to.:centrated oh solving problems as 
they occur. This model school pr'^ject will be carefully 
evaluated for potential adoption in other are<as of the 
state. 

Bernard G. Winckoski, .»\dministrator 



Minnesota 

Following is the FY 1971 report of the Governor's 
Commission on Crime Prevention and Control 
(CCPC). 

GREATEST NEEDS 

Improvement in the areas of communication and 
information have been identified as the gieatest needs 
of the Minnesota criminal justice system. The devel- 
opment of a statewide, comprehensive and up-to-date 
communications network and an integrated, compre- 
hensive management system have been considered 
Minnesota's highest p.'iorities. A third priority is the 
need for peisonnel who are adequately trained to per- 
form their duties cfliciently and effectively. 

MINNESOTA STATISTICS 

Population: 3,805,069 
Planning grant: $480,000 
Action grant: .$6,307,000 

Funding for Minnesota is categorized by function 
rather than program. Categories: communications 
and information, .$1,834,000; human resources, 
$1,341,000; human relations, $1,480,000; physical re- 
sources, $954,000; program development, $531,000; 
administration, $167,000. 



MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

Minnesota's major action programs during FY 1971 
were tailored to meet the greatest needs of the state's 
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criminal justice s>'stem. Funding for specific, targeted 
improvements include: data management, $484,000; 
communications network, $1,000,000; telecomnumi- 
cations, $350,000: personnel training, $578,000; per- 
sonnel education, $40,000; manpower increase and 
specialization., $441,000; incentives, wages and i elated 
benefits, $250,000: career mobility opportunities, 
,$50,000: human factors— clients. $790,000; human 
factors—community sector, $572,000: human factors 
—agency and personnel, $100,000: resource develop- 
ment, $461,000; resource upgrading, $439,000: re- 
source coordination, $54,000: research and planning, 
$141,000; applied and feasibility .studies. $200,000; 
evaluation, .$75,000; organized crime, $115,000; cur- 
rent progi-am modification, $112,000; centralization 
vs. decentralization, $25,000; and inter-agency rela- 
tions, $30,000. 

Communications system. Improvement in police 
radio communications is perhaps the most pressing 
need. Currently there is a critical shortage— with^ro- 
sulting congestion— of radio fretpiencies available to 
the police comnnmity. Also, each existing system is* op- 
erated on a separate frequency, with perhaps fewer 
than 15 percent of Minnesota's law enforcement agen- 
cies able to coimnunicate with each other within a 
reasonable length of time. It is not uncommon for five 
or six departments to have vehicles in the same area, 
on the same assignment, with none of t5iem able to 
talk directly to one another. 

As a first step toward rationally allocraing radio fre- 
quencies to avoid overlapping, conflict, and duplica- 
lion, the CCPC contracted with the Kelly Scientific 
Corporation for $40,000 to study th^ existing commu- 
nications system, confer with law enforcement person- 
nel, and develop recommendations for a comprehen- 
sive plan to upgrade the police radio system for the 
entire state. The study report suggests radio irequency 



assi(;nnicnts and the ivpcs of equipment required to 
develop optimum capabilities in a statewide couununi- 
cations-system. 

A number of meetings have been held between local 
law enforcement agencies and CCPC stafT to discuss 
the plan, modify it where necessary to meet* require- 
ments of local agencies and situations, and gain agree- 
ment necessary for iuqjiementation. Recently, a grant 
of approximately $50,000 was av.arded to allot fre- 
quency assignments to local government agencies. 
Grant lequests to systematically implement the plan 
aie anticipated from local governments. The total cobt 
of installation is estimated at $8,000,000: .$6,000,000, 
or 75 percent, will be requested from LE.A.A funds. 
One million dollars has been appropriated for FV 
1971. 

-About 3 years will be required to implement the 
plan and convert the entire state to a complete system. 
When completed, the s\-stem will allow ever\- police 
car and dispatch.er to have immediate and direct 
contact •••itli cveiy other car and dispatcher in the 
state. 

Data management system. Minnesota needs a com- 
prehensive criminal justice information sv^stem to 
correct information collection, coordination, und stor-. 
age deficiencies thai have hampered current opera- 
tions and long-range planning efforts. Needed is a 
new. statewide system that will provide information to 
agencies that need it and, ultimately, aid them in sim- 
plifying and standardizing forms and procedures. 

When completed, the system will greatly assist the 
Minnesota CCPC ii. planning: it will also aid local, 
regional and state agencies operationally and in indi- 
vidual planning efforts. At present, the CCPC is de- 
veloping a time-phased implementation pian, includ- 
ing developing the necessary software, designating 
various ageu'^ies or governmental units as potential 
developers of various portions of the system, and 
working for the necessary agreement among the sys- 
tem's users. 

'I he Minnesota Crime Information S>*stem 
(MINCIS^ is under way and e.\panding to include all 
components of the criminai justice system throughout 
the state. Currently, Iiowcver, this is basically a law 
enforcement information system and a substantial 
amount of planning, systems prograinmin;, and im- 
plementation must occiir before Minnesota will have a 
comprehensive criminal justice information system. 
Gi*ants are anticipated for design and conversion ef- 
forts leading to storing courts and corrections data in 
MINCIS. 



Teleconuuunications. The efTecliveness of the 
MINCIS depends on a teletype system to provide 
access to the computer. The present teletype s\-steni is 
inadeuate and im]x;des rapid communication inquir- 
ies. To overcome present difficulties and absorb pro- 
jected increases in inquiries, existing equipment must 
be upgraded. The Crime Commission intends to 
tackle the situation with a $235,000 grant to convert 
the system from manual machines to automatic tenni- 
nals, increasing transmission speeds from 60 to 100 
words per minute. The new sy .em will have at least 
four times the capacity of the present system. It will 
allow local terminals to prepare tapes ofT line, at any 
speed, and transmit automatic messages from their 
terminal without delay. 

Appro.xiniatel) $1 1,000 in LE.AA funds were 
awarded to the Minnesota Department of Corrections 
to expand MINCIS to include probation and parole 
data on adults, youthful ofTenders, and juveniles. This 
p.-oject also intends to improve the retricvability of 
this data from the system. 

In addition, Hennepin County (Minneapolis) was 
awarded a grant of $Ij8,000 to develop a comprehen- 
sive criminal justice information system within the 
county: the system will coordinate die information 
with the MINCIS, thereby eliminating the need for 
.separate police, courts, and local information s\-stems. 

Tlie City of St. Paul also received a grant of 
$171,000 to establish a criminal justice information 
s\-stem. The St. Paul sj'stem, relying on coinputer and 
microfilm techniques, will improve the administration 
and management of the police, city attorney, munici- 
pal court, and detention and corrections authorities. 
In total, $484,000 has been allocated for activities of 
this nature. 

Also, the Couunission has appointed a five-member 
task force on Criminal Justice Information Systems. 
Tlie task force meets weekly and reviews grant appli- 
cations that have data pi occssing implications to de- 
termine where, and if, duplication e.xists. If duplica- 
tion is found, the task force negotiates with the parties 
concerned to reach agreement '•n which sections of 
the project should become operational and which sec- 
tions deferred. To date, the task force has been suc- 
cessful in resolving jurisdictional disputes and prevent- 
ing unnecessary and costly duplication of state, re- 
gional and local development of conTputerixed infor- 
mation systems. 

Training. It is impossible to separate the performance 
of the criminal justice system from the capabilities of 
its personnel. Personnel need to be trained to effec- 
tively perform their duties and tasks. The problem be- 
comes critical as increasing demr.nds for services are 
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placed on the jx)!* -c and die lolc of the law eiiforcc- 
iiiciit ofliccr cliaii!(<:s. In addition, die need for iraln- 
inif is complicated by the large niiiiibcr of ver\ small 
law agencies in Nliiiiicsota which do not li?.vc the re- 
sources to effectively meet the challei^i^e individually. 
At present. Minnesota law recpiires 6 weeks of man- 
datory l)asic training for new police recruits. CCPC 
funds have been made available to all police depart- 
ments to help them meet the costs of training their 
men. Many local agencies have neither the manpower 
nor fiii:ir-"ial re5vOiirccs to send their law eiiforcemLtil 
ofiicei-s for extended |)eriods of iraiuinn: the CCPC 
awarded $225,000 to the Peace OfiiC'-^r Trainini; 
Pioard to reimburse local i;nits of government which 
send peace ofiicen, to basic irainini; schools. Th rough 
a $77,000 tiraiit. the Biireau of Criminal Apprehen- 
sion lield five 6-week basic training courses ihrough- 
ont the state and fivi- 6-week coiir in the Twin 
Cities area. .\ total of 374 j)olice officers received basic 
training. 

OTHER MAJOR PROGRAMS 

The Departmeni of Corrections developed a coin- 
prelieiisive plan for leuional jailing and jnveniie de- 
tention, Thr plan is being iiiipleniriite-d pn^^'iiily. .A 
grant application of $231,000 was approved by the 
C'CF'C for regional correctional centers. "Hie fuiuls 
will be used to plan jails in two regions, const riici the 
Arroivlirad Keuional Det('iition CVnter. .md i)lan an 
additional juvenile detention and treatment center in 
another reiiion. 'V\iO two jails will provide 70.50U 
(la\s of rare annnalK for a fombified avcr.'^:;e daily 
popnlation of 192 adults. The jn\enil( '^-tention and 
treatment center will pro\ide 2.920 days of care for 
.m a\ei,iur daiK population of tii;lit jn\eniles. The 
joil.s and ceniris will .sei\e as pilr i projects. the\ will 
)e e\ahiated to determine the Jc-gree to wliic!i thr 
Clime C'onunission should support in:ional jaiN and 
juvenile detention centers in the future. 

Significant factors in the regional approach include 
tapping existin«; connnunity services and resources as 
the coie of the correctional progi*anis. For example. 

Mississippi 

Following is th FY \^^7\ report of the Mississippi 
State Planning Auenev ^S^A . 

GREATESI^ NEEDS 

Mississippians, in assessing piioiilies f<)i inipro\ing 
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regional facilities will be built in areas where voca- 
tional training schools and regional mental health fa- 
cilities are a\ailal)le. They will solicit local business 
and industry to cooperate in work-rele;isc and jol) 
placement programs. 

OTHER BIG CITY PROGRAMS 

The Housing Patrol Force and Joint Computer 
Time-Share projects are specific examples of Minne- 
sota programs designetl to combat urban crime. 

Housing patrol force. LEA.A funds in the amount of 
SI00.-I37 were awarded to the City of Minneapolis to 
hire and train a citizen patrol force. The project was 
dasigued to provide more adeqnate police protection 
lo the 3.''00 residents of five public-housing projects 
locatetl on the Minneapolis near North Side. The resi- 
dents of this area e.vprcsscd the belief that a citizen-o- 
riented force would be more beneficial to them than 
additional icgular 'wliceiucn. 

The Minneapolis Police Departmeni and the Min- 
neapolis Housing Authority coo|)enited in developing 
a IFousing Patrol Force of eight men selected by tiic 
residents, tniined by die police tiepartnient. and em- 
ployed by ihe Housing .-Xuiho.nty. Tlie men are un- 
armed and patrol the area on foot. It is anticipated 
that this patrol unit will be able to handle less serious 
disturbances and offenses in the projects and also 
deter crime by ser\ ing as the eyes and cars of the reg- 
ular policemen. 

Jo:nt cc^mputcr time-share. Six mirtropolitan com- 
munities were awarded $42,000 in LEAA funds to es- 
tablish a joint computer project. The coninuuiities' 
police departments will .<liare time on a computer to 
accomplish se\eial tasks: generate crime reports, per- 
form statistical anaU'ses of complaint data, and de- 
\elop ,1 knowu and dangerous ofTender file. The pro- 
ject is administered by an advisory «.ouncil of the par- 
ticipating agencies and resource persons. 

Robert Vl. Crew, Jr., F..>cecntive Director 



tlieii ciiminal justice svsteui. lia\e had to cope widi 
several obvious and grave deficiencies. The defi- 
ciencies are of such magnitude that the selection of 
priorities has had to be predicated on practical and 
meaningful progi«uu de\elopmem. Foi a state that 



ranks on the lowest rung of the national per-capita 
income I.iddcr, identifying needs necessarily began 
witli a scarcli for solutions that could provide resuhs 
swiftly. 

Several approaches, begun in 1969. have been inter- 
related and expanded during FY I97I. Preventing 
and controlling juvenile delinquency and curbing a 
ivvifiiy mounting narcotics and drug abuse problem 
were considered of paramount importance, beginning 
from a floor of better basic and advanced training of 
police, court, and correctional personnel. While 35 
percent of FY 1 97 1 funding was allocated for basic 
equipment improvement for local units of governmsnt 
— a priority necessitated by a statutory restructuring 
of the office of SherifT in Mississippi — the major thrust 
of the state's program remained geared essentially to 
improvement of lunuan resources within the criminal 
justice system. Tliis is reflected by an emphasis on 
training of existing personn I and, where needed, 
manpower development in juvenile delinquency, nar- 
cotics control, police-community relations and plan- 
ning. 



MISSISSIPPI STATISTICS 

Population: 2.216,912 
Planning grant: $313,000 
.Action grant: $3,614,000 

Programs: upgrading personnel. $266,174: prevention 
of v,rime, $1,308,000; juvenile deliuqueucy, $? 0.000; 
detection and apprehension of criminals, $348,700; 
prosecution, court and law reform, $343,449: correc- 
tion and rehabilitation, $330,000; organized crime, 
^''29,064: community relations, $150,000; r'>ts and 
civil disorders, $68,533; construction, $290,000: and 
research and development, $80,000. 



MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

Before Safe Streets Act funds were available no in- 
dcpth analysis of Mississippi's juvenile delinquency 
problem had been attempted. What services existed 
were fragmented: the persons involved were fre- 
quently unaware, or had no understanding, of the res- 
ponsibility and role of other agencies. Today, persons 
directly involved in juvenile delinquency work and 
adult corrections have been welded into a more mean- 
ingful, coordinated program. 

Each of the programs singles out specific areas of 



immediately needed improvement across the spectrum 
of crimin.ll justice functions, seeking corrective solu- 
tions in a system deficient in all components. 

Juvenile delinquency. .\ system of prob?Mon and aft- 
er-care ser\-ices, coordinated at the state level and 
partly funded through a $202,000 FY 1971. bloc grant, 
will provide full-time youth court counselors in each 
of the state's youtFi court jurisdictions. Also during 
1971, state legislative studies, financed in part with 
LE.ArV funds, fccused new attention on all facets of 
adult and juvenile corrections; in turn, they stimu- 
lated public awareness of system deficiencies. A legis- 
lative committee recommended establishment of a 
State Department of Children and Youth to centralize 
-xdministration of all services to dependent and delin- 
quent children and a s\"stcm of family courts. Both re- 
commendations v;cre supported by the SPA staff. 

Other FY 1971 juvenile delinquency programs in- 
cluded Si 6, 100 for Implementing pilot projects utiliz- 
ing volunteer youth scr\-icc workers — including juve- 
nile ex-offenders — in heavily populated Hinds and 
Harrison counties; $25,500 for advanced academic 
and practical training for juvenile correctional person- 
nel ; $200,000 to establish regional juvenile detention 
centers to separate juvenile from adult offenders; and 
$56,400 to establish regional and local halfway houses 
and group homes. 

Each is an integral part of a total juvenile package. 
The halfway house and group home program, for in- 
stance, interrelates with Mississippi's narcotics and 




Rfsidents of Mississippi's "Miracle House" meet with a 
youth court counselor. Photo courtesy of Mississippi SPA, 
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drug abuse control efTort and with the youth court 
counselor program. Both will provide input to halfway 
house seivices. 

Tlie Jackson "Miracle House," one of the first half- 
way house projects funded during FY 1 97 1, was ini- 
tially started by two former drug addicts. Its primary 
cnipluisis has been drug-related therapy. It has a 22- 
member board of directors which includes legislators, 
plmicians. psychologists, and civic and professional 
leaders. Board members donated funding during the 
program's initial development. 

The Miracle House program has beeii expanded — 
with a $21,058 grant from the Mississippi SPA — and 
is presently considered a model for other halfway 
houses and group homes being established at Colum- 
bus. Pascagoula. Gulf port. Tupelo, Greenville, Merid- 
ian and Laurel. These are being funded with a 
S250.000 LEAA discretionar>' grant, one of the first 
requested by Mississippi during 197 1. 

Before LE.'\A funds became available, there were 
no resources — other than the state's two overcrowded 
training schools — to treat the juvenile offender who 
needed help. Today's halfway house program is being 
closely monitored by juvr- ile delinquency specialists 
in the SPA and sj-steniatic^Iiy integrated with all med- 
ical, psychiatric and social ser\'iccs in each connnu- 
ni;y. 

Training. Included in the SPA's FY 1971 budget was 
$102,150 for basic police training including tuition for 
5- and 1 0-week basic police courses at the Mississippi 
Law Enforcement Officers Training Academy. .'\p- 
proximately $238,000 had been earmarked for this 
program during FY 1969 and FY 1970. training ap- 
pro.simately 500 officers. More than $150,000 was 
awarded for advanced police training in such subjects- 
as ho^nicide. narcotics investigation, riot prevention 
and conlroL and other crime-control areas. These 
training sessions were held both in Mississippi and 
out-of-state ($135,437 was budgeted for FY 1969 and 
FY 1970, in this program area). A sum of $71,000 was 
expended for an internship program, placing approxi- 
mately 65 senior students from the University of Mis- 
sissippi School of Law in state and federal level prose- 
cutor offices. The sum of $29,000 financed basic and 
ad\-anced correctional and custodial training for per- 
sonnel of the Mississippi State Penitentiary, Missis- 
sippi (Y'outh) Training Schools, and the State Proba- 
tion and Parole Board. In addition, $25,000 was 
granted toward establishment of an undergraduate 
degree program in criminology and correciions at 
Mississippi State University; $13,650 was granted for 
an internship program for law enforcement degree 
candidates at the University of Mississippi; and 



$121,939 ^vas awarded to conduct a Mississippi Col- 
lege of Trial Judges, with eight seminars projected for 
officials from all levels, state courts to justices-of-the- 
peace. Before the training programs began, only a 
negligible percentage of approximately 3,250 commis- 
sioned Mississippi peace officers, and none of Missis- 
sippi's correctional or jail personnel, had received for- 
mal criminal justice training. 

Emphasis on human resource development was evi- 
dent in still other 1971 program areas. Mississippi ex- 
panded LEAA support of police-community relations 
to $150,000; allocated $53,200 to encourage public 
participation in crime prevention; budgeted $30,000 
to establish resource capabilities for research and pro- 
gram development in an urban police department; 
and awarded $50,000 for continuation of professional 
consultative services for in-depth management and 
operational surveys for large city police departments. 

Organized crime. To combat oiganized crime, an ad- 
ditional $119,064 was allocated to support an organ- 
ized crime investigative capability within the office of 
State Attorney General. The program was initially 
funded in late 1970 with a $214,391 FY 1970 block- 
grant appropriation. .\ $10,000 allocation was also 
made for specialized training of local police in organ- 
ized crime control. 

Other. Mississippi budgeted $90,000 to improve secu- 
rity in state correction?/* institutions: $90,000 to re- 
gionalize jails; $82,000 to assist municipal police agen- 
cies in standardizing record s\-stems: $50,000 to im- 
prove courtroom communication systems: $130,000 to 
establish .i more comprehensive rehabilitation pro- 
gram for state, regional and local correctional institu- 
tions: $68,533 for civil disorder prevention and con- 
trol programs: and $50,000 to a single urban city 
(Meridian) to establish a flexible patrol capability 
for high-crime area deployment. 

OTHER BIG CITY PROGRAMS 

No single problem demanded more immediate at- 
tention than the state's mounting drug problem. 
'Major cities reported startling increases in drug 
abuse: Jackson, the state capital, reported a 1,987 per 
cent increase in narcotic violation arrests between 
1965 and 1970. This docs not count suspected viola- 
tions. Hattiesburg, Meridian, Greenville and other 
major population centers reported similar, although 
not as spectacular, drug abuse arrests statistics for the 
san\e period. 

Another Mississippi concern regarding the drug 
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problem is the increased evidence that a correlation 
exists between street crime and drug usage. An up- 
surge in drug store burglaries occurred in recent year' 
in widely scattered areas of the state and, wliile Mis- 
sissippi had no significant experience with drug-re- 
lated crime before the late 1960s, police officials dis- 
covered marijuana and amphetamine traffic in more 
than a dozen cities — two with less than 10,000 popula- 
tion. Heroin arrests were made on the Mississippi Gulf 
Coast — the first such recorded violations in state his- 
tory. 

In FY 1970, $181,100 was budgeted for establish- 
ment of special narcotics investigative units in 10 of 
the state'" larger municipal police departments (none 
existed before LEAA fundhig) ; §22.500 was allocated 
for expansion of the State Department of Public Safc- 
t/s drug investigative capability; and $15,000 w-as 
provided to i;h<* Mississippi State Board of Pharmacy 
to extend tha* regulator)' agency's inspection function. 
Sinniltaneou^y, the Mississippi SPA made funds 
available, through advanced police, training programs, 
for specialized training in drug-case preparation and 
the preventive aspects of narcotics control. Training 
mcludcd participation in the U.S. Bureau of Narcotics 
and Dangerous Drugs-sponsored seminars and scliools 
conducted in Mississippi, and visits to the New Orle- 
ans Police Department narcotics units. 

In less than 4 months, the narcotics in\r tigative 
units have reported more than 400 narcotics users to 
the Jackson office of BNDD and made 315 drug-re- 
lated arrests. 

During FY 1971, tlie drug abuse program has been 
continued by funding $175,000 to local unit mainte- 
nance and expansion: $15,000 to the State J^oard of 
Pharmacy: $1 16,500 lo a new S ate Bureau * Drug 
Enforcement established during the 1971 session of 
the Mississippi Legislature: and a "priority-need 
basis" blank check on FY 1971 advanced training 
funds. 



DISCRETIONARY GRANTS 

Mississippi received, during FY 1971, LEAA discre- 
tionary grants totaling 5492,100 and, as of June 30, 
1971, had additional grant applications totaling 
$l,25ft,607 pending before LEAA. Tiic latter includes 
a reciuost for $240,000 to transfoim a cyclone fence- 
barricaded street through Jackson State College — 
scene of a May !970 student-police cOi;f»-ontation 
which -left tv*o students dead — into a campus plaza, 
eras!n<r the focal point of a decade of periodic viol- 
ence. Students had sought closing of the street for sev- 
eral years. 

Grants approved during FY 1971 included a 
$197,100 allocation to ;lie Mississippi SPA to coordi- 
nate training of approximately 300 civilian law en- 
forcement personnel as specialists in the disposal and 
demolition of explosive devices. Hie training was con- 
ducted at the U.S. .Amiy Missile and Munitions 
Center and School, Redstone .Arsenal, Alabama. (The 
Mississippi Division of Law Enforcement Assistance 
coordinates nationw-ide participation in the program.) 

Other approved LEA.A discretionar)' grants to Mis- 
sissippi include $45,000 for a civil-disorder planning 
unit and $250,000 for expansion of an FY 1971 state 
block-grant halfway house and group home program. 
Pending reciucsis inckide $750,000 for initial 5tng; dc- 
velopniGnt of a major capital improvement program 
at the Mississippi State Penitentiary*, Parchnian. State 
matching for the program, in the amount of $250,000, 
has already been appropriated by the Mississippi Leg- 
islature. Additional discretionary' requests have been 
submitted for $132,750, to provide instructional staff 
housing, and for $49,159, to support the penitentiary's 
basic education department. A $60,000 grant applica- 
tion has been iubinitted by the City of Jackson for ex- 
pansion of policcvconuiiunity relations, keyed to riot 
prevention, and a S26,698 grant has been requested by 
the Leflore County School District for a pre-delin- 
qiiency program. 

Kenneth W. Fairly. Executive Director 



Missouri 

Following is the FY 1971 report of the Missouri 
Law Enforcement Assistance Council (LEAC). 

GREATEST NEEDS 

The Missouri LEAC plans, develops, administers. 



and evaluates programs designed to improve the 
state's justice system — police, courts, correctional insti- 
tutions and juvenile services. The LE.AC has become 
conscious of the system's strengths and weaknesses. 
Areas of need have been identified and available re- 
sources committed to their eradica'uon. Solutions to 
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problems. Iiowcverj do not necessarily or immediately 
follow their identification, and areas of need fre- 
quently resist the resources committed to them. Nor 
are resources always ready and waiting to be de- 
ployed. Consecjuently, not all needs and probleuis are 
matched with effective programs that will eliminate 
theui. 



MISSOURI STATISTICS 

Population: 4,677,399 
Planning Grant: $568,000 
Action grant: $7,760,000 

Programs: upgrading personnel, $990,860: prevention 
of crime, $450,154; juvenile deiiiK|uency, 900,052; 
detection and apprehension of criminals, $1,978,213: 
prosecution, court and law reform. $341,620; correc- 
tion and rehabilitation, $1,106,455; organized crime, 
109,500: comm»mity relations, $220,672: riots and 
civii disorders, $110,056: construction. $481,654: and 
research and development, $"0,764. 



Crime prevention. .-X major need in Missouri is crime 
prevention.^Cili/ens uuist actively support local law 
enfo'-cemenl through public involvement. Citizens and 
business.nen uuisi be informed and instructed in 
methods to avoid victimization by criminals: they 
should be informed of its rights, responsibili'^'^s, and 
duties for effective crime prevention, and they uuist be 
informed of, and encouraged to install defense sys- 
tems and devices that would increase the diitlculty of 
coj:::iuii;nn crimes. 

.Apprehension and detection. A second area of need 
is improvement in apprehending and delecting crimi- 
nal A computcrixed statewide.polico information s\-s- 
v\n is needed, as are crime laboratories, strategically 
Itcate^i to expedite criminal investigations, improved 
police response time and cpiality, better methods to re- 
c/uit and letain competent police officers-, and ade- 
i\uzf*i basic police equipment. 

Community relations. Improvement of couuuunity 
relations is also a need of Missouri law enforcement 
agencies. Spec'.r.^ally needed are continued training of 
justice .s\steni peibonnel in comuumsty relations, im- 
proved recaiiling methods and greater incentives to 
attract ethnic minorities to law enforcement careers, 
and youth programs in law enforcement. 



Research and development. Research and develop- 
ment needs :nclude establishment of research units In 
criminal justice agencies, basic research to determine 
the efficiency and effectiveness of justice system agen- 
cies, and the development of a uniform reporting and 
classifications system for agencies processing offenders. 

Prosecution and courts. Needs of prosecutors and 
courts include e.stablishment of a statewide public de- 
fender system: training for prosecutors and their pro- 
fessional staffs; court administrators for urban circuit, 
appellate, and supreme courts; staff for judicial 
offices, and an integrated system- wide record keeping 
apparatus. 

Corrections. Corrections needs in Missouri are many. 
They include establishment of halfway houses, pre-re- 
lease guidance centers, specialixed treatment centers 
for alcoholics, and narcotic addicts, and out-patient 
psychiatric s-onices. In addition, the inmate caseloads 
of case workers should be reduced to meet the stand- 
ards of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, mininuun 
standard*: for training and recruiting correctional per- 
sonnel should be establshed. vocational and educa- 
tional programs should be upgraded and regional 
correctional institutions should be established in or 
ne.ir the major urban areas. 

Also, inadequate, antiquated city and county jails 
and lock-ups should be renovated, replaced as 
needed, and raised to the mininumi standards of the 
.•\merican Correctional Association; qualified person- 
nel should be recruited for all local jails and lock-ups. 
.And finally, probation serv-ices to all misdemeanant 
courts, nominal bond programs, release or recogniz- 
ance and other social services to a!J in rehabilitation 
should be instituted. 

Juvenile delinquency. Preventing and controlling ju- 
venile delinquency is also a major area of need in 
Missouri. .Specific programs needed include approved 
basic training for new police juvenile officers, juvenile 
court officers, and institutional parole officers; system- 
wide connnunity based, residential treatment facil- 
ities; full-time juvenile officers for cver>- 30.000 res- 
idents within a judicial circuit; and a uniform re- 
porting and record keeping system. 

Riot prevention and control. Need in riot and civil 
disorder prevention and control include upgrading 
campus security forces to reflect the social composi- 
tion and complexion of the campus (they should meet 
minnnum police training standards and be under 40), 
establishing consumer-protection agencies m inner<ity 
ghotl. s, standardizing riot-controi training, extending 
lli^ sources of social and legal service agencies to 
re.vidr ''s of riot-prone areas. 
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Organized crime. Needs to cope with organized crime 
in Missouri include establishment of an adequately 
staffed unit to investigate organized crime specifically; 
and training programs for justice system personnel in- 
volved in the detection, apprehension, and prosecu- 
tion of'Organi'/ed criminals. 

l^pgrading personnel. Pei^onncl upgrading needs 
consist of establishment of statewide minimum 
standards of 280 hours of b<as?c police training, state- 
wide recruitment standards and promotion policy, a 
minimum standard of 40 hours per year inservice 
training for all police ofiiccrs. a minimum standard of 
80 hours training for command and super\'isor\' per- 
sonnel, police legal advisors, and a financial incentive 
program to encourage higher education among law 
enforcement personnel. 

iMAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

Not all identified needs wvrc met, nor all problems 
solved during FY 1971. Nevertheless, progress was 
made and more is expected as the needs and problems 
arc worked on. The major action programs funded to 
meet the needs include: 

Crime prevention. Two key crime prewntion pro- 
grams were funded during FY 5971. 

Improving communu understanding. This program 
aims at infoniiing the public of its rights, responsibili- 
ties, and duties regarding crime prevention: and in- 
volving local citizenry in crime prc\ention efforts. 
Activities of the program include conferences between 
the LE.AC Regional Directors and law enforcement 
agencies, community leaders, civic groups, and special 
hitercst groups to disseminate information about law 
enforcement operations; financial assistance to LEAC 
Regional offices; a 2-week workshop to train 30 school 
teachers to use and disseminate new methods and ma- 
terials for teaching responsible, law-abidinsj citizen^ 
ship: and three ethnic black awareness center semi- 
nars designed to reduce racial -tensions on the Univer- 
sity of Missouri Kansas City campus. The program was 
supported by $908,243 in LEAA funds. 

Drug education, treatment and rehabilitation. This 
program has three objectives: to educate the public on 
the nature and extent of drugs and narcotics abuse; 
iiifonii the public of the availability of treatment re- 
sources for drug users; and create treatmeu* and reha- 
bilitation resources for drug users. The activines of the 
program — supported by $272,382 in LEAA funds — in- 



clude the establishing of a community-based residen- 
.tialjiouse with a capacity for the treatment and reha- 
bilitation of 30 narcotic-dependent persons in Kansas 
City; a drug information center in St. Louis; a diug- 
crisis intervention unit in St. Louis; a community out- 
reach center to conduct public education seminars in 
schools, civic groups, and cliurches and offer rehabili- 
tation and individual consultation services to drug 
usei-s in St. Louis; a treatment center for juvenile 
drug users offering rehabilitative treatment, preven- 
tive education for teachers and community leadei-s in 
drug abuse (five regional workshops will be conducted 
involving appioximately 125 participants from 20 
school districts) : and two 4-day workshops on the ef- 
fects of drug use and abuse in relation to the schools. 
The program also continues funding for two programs 
— Region 5"s "Operation Enabler,;' and Region 3's 
**Drug Education". 

Apprehension and detection of criminals. Two 
major programs were funded to improve the appre- 
hension and detection of criminals. 

Information System. This program — funded with an 
LEA.\ grant. of $778,202 — will establish a statewide 
integrated criminal justice information system. Com- 
ponents include the Missouri Department of Re\einie, 
Missouri State Highway Patrol, Regions 1 and 5 
(Kansas City and St. Louis) and the National Cnine 
Iiifonnation Center. Terniiiials will be avaiLole to all 
law enforcement agencies in the stati\ The LE.*\C 
police Committee is continuing the actio!i necessaiy to 
develop a complete traffic and crhninal justice infor- 
mation s\-stem, including the design and implementa- 
tion of statewide reporting of uniform vehicular acci- 
dent and enforcement data and Missouri Uniform 
Crime Reporting. The Missouri State Highway Patrol 
wiil contribute $281,181.50 to the implementation of 
this prog-am. 

Upgrading equipment. More than $1 million in 
LE/VA funds has been earmarked to purchase techni- 
cally advanced equipment to improve the detection 
and apprehension capabilities of police agencies in the 
state* The funds will be provided for equipment to in- 
crease the "iMlitv of agencies to transmit and receive 
information. Six agencies, not located in established 
law enforcement regions, will be provided funds to 
nurchasc base stations and mobile equipment. Txvo 
state agencies will be provided funds for high-power 
transmitters, base stations, and mobile eqtiipmeiit of 
multi-channel capability. The nine established Mis- 
souri LEAC Regions will also receive funds to incre<isc 
radio communication, capability. 
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Crime Laboratories in tlic state will be expanded 
tlirougli the acquisiti<^h of scientifically advanced 
equipment to increase tlieir capabilities to identify 
unknown substances, and decrease the time required 
for crime laboratory processes generally. Laboratory 
equipment to be acquired include spectcograph, x-ray 
defractometer, spcctroflorinieter, and spotmatic 
35mm camera. 

Funds will be provided to the LEAC regions for op- 
ei-ations, administrative and investigative equipment. 
Only agencies sliowing the greatest need and capabil- 
ity of improving apprehension and detection, how- 
ever, will be granted equipment funds. 

Connnunity relations. Improving law enforcement 
community relations commanded §220,672 in LEAA 
funds. The program aims to upgrade public relations 
and communications between law enforcement agen- 
cies and the communities they serve and to improve 
the public image of law enforcement officers. Law en- 
forcement jici'sonnel and connnuni:';^ members will re- 
ceive 74 lioi:rs of training in conmi unity relations, citi- 
zen responsibility, and law enforcement activities in a 
piiot project. A police youth corps (involving approxi- 
niatelv 200 voutlis, ajje 12 to 18) will be established in 
St. Louis. Ten community relations semmars, each m- 
volving 15 police officers, law enforcement officials 
and related community representatives will be con- 
ducted alternately in Kansas City and St. Louis. 
Public infoiTTiation and educational activities will be 
conducted also. 

Research and development. Four research and de- 
velopment projects were sponsored by the LEAC in 
FY197L 

Rt,srarch and planning ttmls. This project aims at de- 
veloping rcseaich anc' planning capab^ities of agen- 
cies of the Missouri criminal justice system. Agencies 
and regional units participating in the program must 
first obtain ah evaluation of the present structure, per- 
sonnel, and operating procedures of their research and 
pLT^ining unit. When the study is completed, tli"^ 
agency may apply to the program for funding to im- 
plement reconnnendadons of the study. If the agency 
does not have a research and planning unit, the study 
should determine optimum structure, size, objectives, 
and so on. 

Criminal justice research fellowships. Tlus program 
provides a varying number of graduate level fellow- 
ships ranging up to $2,500 each for preservice individ- 
uals and $10,000 for inservicc individuals. Students 
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awarded the fellowhip will conduct studies of the Mis- 
souri criminal jusdcc system under the supervision of 
a qualified researcher and on topics mutually accepta- 
ble to the LE.-\C and cooperating agencies of the Mis- 
souri criminal justice system. The program is expected 
to require Federal funds totalling $445,000 over the 
next 4 years. 

Applied research. Empliiisis in this progrjini is on re- 
search activities of direct benefit or applicability to the 
agencies of the Missouri criminal justice system. The 
agencies of the Missouri criminal justice system are in 
great need of study and analysis to improve tlieir 
efficiency and efTcctiveiiess. 

Uniform clas:ificalion and recording system. This pro- 
gram is concerned with developing and implenienung 
on ? «.tatewidc basis, by all agencies of the criminal 
justice i/steni, a uniform reporting system. This sys- 
jcni will be designed to facilitate flow of infomiation 
between agencies of the criminal justice system by use 
of common definitions and categories. Tiiree phases 
are panned: The 'first will determine the classification 
needs of the system. The second will design a system 
applicable to Missouri agencies. The diird will iniplc- 
nient the system. 

Prosecution and courts. Three piosecution ^nd 
courts programs vere funded by the LEAC in FY 
1971. 

Personnel. This program supports well-planned efforts 
to assist die criminal couns system in reducing proc- 
essing time and generally' impronng operating 
efficiency tliiough planned expansion of prosecution, 
public defender, and court staff. During 1971, projects 
will be funded to provide two public defenders for 
Region I, four consumer-protection investigators in 
Kansas City, three assistant prosecutors for out-state 
Missouri, and 13 public defenders and eight suppor- 
tive stafT for St. Louis City. The |)rograiii is supported 
by $3 1 1 ,620 in LEAA money. 

Courts management. Like the pei-soimel programs, 
diis program supports well-planned management pro- 
jects designed to assist criminiil courts in the reduction 
of processing time, maximum utilization of judicial 
and other stafT resources and general improvement of 
efficiency. During 1971, activities will include the re- 
search, development, and planning for a model com- 
puterized court-docket control system. It is assisted 
with an LEAA grant of $30,000. 
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Facilities and equipment. This program aids in mod- 
ernizing court facilities and equipment to expedite 
and improve the criminal justice system by maximt::- 
ing personnel capabilities. During 1971, projecis — to- 
talling $22,850 in LEAA money—will be funded to 
renovate courtrooms in Regions 2, 4, 7, and 9. In ad- 
dition, a court alann system will be installed in Region 
5. 

Corrections. Four key corrections programs — expend- 
ing a total of more than $1 million in LEA.\ grants — 
were funded in FY 197!. 

Community-based treatment. This program, funded 
with S526.038. will establisli community-based treat- 
ntent services to aid and support offenders on re-entry 
into society. Twelve new centers will o|>en in 1971 and 
three existing project:^ will continue operations. Activi- 
ties include planning, developing, staffing and main- 
taining the treatment services, and other ancillary 
social services. Projects will be funded that establish 
additional support for probationers and parolees; con- 
tinue support for nominal bond and recognizance pro- 
prram as alternati\-cs to incarceration: create jail treat- 
ment programs: establish educational and vocational 
trainiii<( In correctional institutions of the major popu- 
lation centPi« 

Probation services. \ /le program will provide the pro- 
bation services of the Missouri State Board of Proba- 
don and Parole to the magistrate and misdemeanant 
courts of Missouri an alternative to incarceration. 
Disiing 1971 probation servlcesAvill be provided to 12 
addUonal courts. .Activities in. the program include re- 
cruitment, hiring, training, travel, maintenance, and 
otJxM- support necessar\- to administer the projects. 
Priority will be given to courts in areas of the largest 
population, such as Kansas City, Missouri, St. Louis. 
Springfield, and Columbia. The program is supported 
with LEA.A grant of funds of .$196,701." 

Construction and renovation. Activities for this pro- 
gram—which was allocated $9,452— include planriing, 
development, renovating, construcdng, and adminis- 
teiing state, local and nuihi-jurisdictional correctional 
facilities. Projects will be funded on the basis of local 
or legional feasibility studies, and need for general 
cleanup, headng, and a;*-v.whult:cninf]:: and need to 
provide segregation for juveniles, women, anci prob- 
lem prisoners. 

Inmate education ahi training. This program will ex- 
pand college education a.id vocational training to the 



inmates of the Missouri Department of Corrections. 
During 1971, higher education courses will be in- 
creased to 15 at the Missouri Penitentiary in Jefferson 
City, to nine at the Moberly Medium Security Institu- 
non and to six at the Algoa Institution for youthful 
offendei^. The program will continue the two voca- 
tional training programs in the St. Louis City Jail and 
the St. Louis County Correctional Institution and add 
a new one to the St. Louis County Institution. LEAA 
funds earmarked for this program total $326,210. 

Juvenile delinquency. Preventing and controlling ju- 
venile delinquency received major emplmsis from the 
LEAC in FY 1971. 

Residential care. To create a variety of residential fa- 
ciHdes on a statewide basis to accommodate the indi- 
vidual needs of children, $559,699 in LEm.A funds will 
be used to continue supporting 12 group homes with 
an estimated capacity of 88 beds, and to establish 16 
new group homes with an addidona! capacity of 127 
beds. 

Mobilizing community resources. Eight demonstration 
projects will be conducted to utilize exisdng commu- 
nity resources, previously imavailable, to the juvenile 
courts. Examples of the services are tutorial education, 
parent and family education sessions, and attempts to 
involve youth m new decision making roles. LEAA 
support for the program is $251,675. 

Juvenile manpower. Funds— in amount of $754,053 
— will be utilized to continue seven deputy juvenile 
officer positions funded in FY 1970 and to employ 70 
new juvenile court related positions during calendar 
year 1971. Selection, training, and supemsion for 
these positions are the responsibility of the recipient 
juvenile court. The objective is to provide one full- 
time deputy juvenile court officer for eveiy 30,000 res- 
idents in each judicial circuit. 

Traiw%^ school. To reduce institutional and parole 
workloads, 39-1/2 treatment and administration posi-» 
tions will be funded for distribution by a predeter- 
mined plan, to the central office and to the. three State 
training schools institutions: 13-1/2 positions are con- 
tinuation of posidons funded FY 1970. LEAA support 
is $276,058. 

Riots and civil disorders. The LEAC's efforts at pre- 
venting and controlling riots and civil disorders center 
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on inipro\iiig coninuinity relations and campus secu- 
rity. 

Co?n?numty relatiom. Two conferences, between ad- 
ministration; facult\ and students to discuss grievances 
and identify and develop communication lines will be 
held in the University of Missouri-Kansas City aca- 
demic community. Minority group nicinbers will be 
recruited for academic programs oriented toward 
criminal justice and law enfoi cement. Meriiods of 
coping with riol situations and rioters will be cooidi- 
nated with police. 

Camlms secuiity. Continued funding of $14,000 has 
been awarded to the Lincoln University Campus Se- 
cuiity Piojcct. Similar activities, wiiere needed, will be 
ncou raged. 

Organized crime. More than $100,000 in LE.^A 
funds have been committed to collect data; investi- 
gate, and prosecute persons engaged in organized 
ciinie and establish a coordinated str.ke force of met- 
ropolitan prosecutors and state-level advisors. 

The elected full-time prosecuting attorneys of Jack- 
son and St. Louis Counties, plus the ciicuit attorney of 
St. Louis City, will each employ an additional full- 
time special prosecutor to specialize in investigating 
suspected organived crime activity and prosecute vio- 
latois. Help in investigation will be supplied by the 
three mciropolrtan and state police forces. State sup- 
port" -clerical and legal research— will be supplied by 
prosecutors' offices. A legal advisor to the special pros- 
ecutors will be assigned to the stiikc force by the At- 
torney General of Missouii. 

The rntiie project will be coordinated and directed 
by a Strike Force Director, who will convene the force 
at least monthly and be lesponsible to tlie Organized 
Crime Strike Force Committee. Committee members 
include representatives irom the judicial, police, and 
piivate citizens. 

Upgrading personnel. Two progra»ns, designed to 
upgrade Missouri la\\ enforcement peisonnel, liavc 
been funded. One. which provides general benefits 
training, salary supplements, and improved' facilities 
^was awarded $908,243 in LEAA funds; the other, 
which provides liighcr-cducation faculty, received 
S52,623. ' 

General This program provides funds for training, 
salary supplements, and renovation and construction 
of phy.sical facilities. It affords the opportunity for jus- 
tice system pcisonncl to increase their effectiveness 



and efficiency. Training for justice system personnel in 
Missouii will be provided through institutes of higher 
education and established LEAC regions, which will 
select instructors from regional staff and units of gov- 
ernment. In some areas, regional instructors will coin- 
bine training efforts with institutes of higher educa- 
tion to piovidc broader instruction in the areas of 
police, courtS; and correction. In addition, the institu- 
tions will provide training in 13 locations; where, be- 
cause of geographic location or manpower, it is not 
feasible for officers to attend tiaining classes at one of 
the established police academies in St. Louis; Kansas 
City. Rolla, Springfield, or Joplin. Training conducted 
in the 13 locations will be done in five phases consist- 
ing of 48 classroom-hours per phase. 

The police academies will continue to conduct 
training at all levels of operation in the justice system. 
Basic training for police consists of 3 to 4 niondis, de- 
pending on departmental standards. The combination 
of efforts of the established academies, institutes of 
higher education and regional staff will provide basic 
training to approximately 1,662 peisons. Approxi- 
mately 3,900 persons will receive hiservice training. 
Minor additions are planned for justice system facili- 
ties. Approximately 9.5 people involved in the justice 
system will receive i^alary supplements. 

Hi<ihef education. The University of Missouri will 
continue tnc statewide Baccalaureate degree program 
in the administration of justice on the St. Louis 
campus. The funding of this program will allow for 
additional course offerings to students and also sup- 
port the present level of staffing and allow for one ad- 
ditional faculty position. 

OTHER iMAJOR ACTION 
PROGRAMS 

All of the 1971 action programs funded dn.ough 
LEAC were needed and will contribute to the system's 
improvements. Most were created to address certain 
basic deficiencies in the system. They were nc* pr^^-e! 
or unicjue but simple, effecti\c solutions to fundamen- 
tal problems. Other j>rogn?ms. however, reflect inge- 
nuity and creativity. 

Regional center for criminal justice. The Center 
serves as the law enforcement training academy for 
metroj)olitan Kansas City and adjacent counues. It 
provides complete training and instruction for all 
criminal justice per.sonncl. To date, for example, 168 
police officers have graduated from the Center. The 
Center received $250,000 in LEAA funds. 
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Community group homes. Thiougli a series of simi- 
lar projects; a system of group homes ofTeiing differ- 
ential treatment for juvenile offenders from problem 
homes is being established in Missouri. A total of 
§549,353 is rcsei*vcd for at least 36 such homes, 14 of 
which are now operational. Children are placed in 
these group homes by the juvenile courts in the state. 
LEA A FY 1971 funding is $486,826. 

Research fellowships. Fellowships — totalling $25,000 
in LEA A funds — are offered to graduate students in 
the behavioral sciences to conduct research in criminal 
justice agency operations and practices. The object 
being to provide opportunities for the students to 
acquire training and experience in the criminal justice 
system, and to encourage them to enter the system 
professionally. It also will geneiate valuable data in 
the studies produced. The emphasis is on research 
activities of direct benefit or applicability to cooperat- 
ing system agencies. 

Rights and responsibilities of citizens. The Missouri 
Bar — with $42,950 in LEAA funding — is seeking to 
develop and establish an educational program in Mis- 
souri primary and secondary schools that will assist 
students to achieve a more complete under*'\nding 
and appreciation of basic constitutional righ. and re- 
sponsibilities of citizens. During the first phase, new in- 
structional methods and materials for citizenship edu- 
cation were developed and evaluated. In the second 
phase, teachers were selected and trained in the use of 
the new methods and materials. They will implement 
their knowledge during the forthcoming school year. 

Missouri Uniform Law Enforcement System. 
MULES is a computer-based information system that 
will include computei -teleprocessing terminals in city, 
county, state and Federal agencies. This year it re- 
ceived $227,250 in LEAA money. Authorized law en- 
forcement peisonnel will have rapid access to infor- 
mation on persons, property, and vehicles involved in 
or related to criminal activity. The net result will be 
to improve the solution nite of crime and to increase 
the ribk of detection for « riminals. 

Inmate higher education. The University of Mis- 
souri and the Department of Correction are institut- 
ing a multi-dimensional rehabilitation program 
arour 'x well-organized curriculum of college courses. 
Closf , supporting these college classes will be inmate 
counseling, placement, and parole opportunities for 
talented inmates. LEAA funding for the project is 
$101,131. 



Neutron activation analysis. The University of Mis- 
souri is continuing a sophisticated program in the 
characterization of physical evidence, on a statewide 
basis, through neutron activation analysis. The project 
combines training experienced investigative officers in 
proper sample collection and handling procedures, as 
well as in the capabilities and limitation of the analyt- 
ical technique. The project was begun with a discre- 
tionary grant; LEAA funding for FY 1971 is $54,506. 

Court management study. With $43,200 in LEAA 
funds, the 22nd Judicial Circuit, in St. Louis, has con- 
tracted with a private consultant firm for a court 
management sur\'ey of the entire criminal court pro- 
cedure and proc-:ses. Problems of congestion, case 
delay, modernization of court procedures, and more 
efficient processing of mat*?rs before the court will be 
studied. 

OTHER BIG CITY PROGRAMS 

Missouri has two large metropolitan areas. In law 
enforcement, as in otlier fields, they present special 
problems. LEAC has attempted to develop special 
projects to address urban crime problems. Often this 
represented a cooperative effort with the Model Cities 
Program. Various aspects of the projects have applica- 
bility in n on -urban settings, however. 

Archway House. Archway House is a juvenile out- 
reach center. Its purpose is to educate the community 
about drug abuse and addiction, while confronting the 
drug addict and abuser in the community. The staff 
will present the individual with a realistic picture of 
what they are headed for if they do not cease their in- 
volvement with drugs. The House will offer individual 
•consultation, reality group therapy, seminars, aca- 
demic educational assistance, and job placement. In- 
dividuals in need of more intense treatment will be 
made aware of other resources. 

NASCO West Project. This project will combat the 
widespread abuse of depressant, stimulant, and hallu- 
cinogenic drugs by youths in tlie Region 5 area. There 
are several phases to the project: rehabilitative treat- 
ment, preventive education, and family therapy. 
Respectively, the objectives of the phases are: to break 
the individual's dependency on drugs; to provide 
accurate, realistic information *o potontial drug users 
and abusers; and to involve i u.ser's family in the 
treatment and educational pro ,<ams. The project re- 
ceived $72,856 in FY 1 97 1 LEAA funds. 
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Renaissance West, Inc. Tliis program — funded with 
an LEAA grant of $80,841 — will establish a commun- 
ity-based residential house to treat and rehabilitate 
narcotic-dependent persons. The objectives of the pro- 
gram include: significant reduction of drug dependent 
peuons; reducing the number of persons becoming 
addicted, and providing a vehicle for developing new 
treatment modalities. Renaissj..ice West also serves as 
a transitional program between jails, hospitals, courts, 
and the community to which addicts are returning. 

Acid Rescue. The aim of this crisis intervention pro- 
gram is to provide emergency services to persons re- 
questing relief from adverse reaction to drugs, and 
providing accurate up-to-date drug information to the 



public — more specifically, to the teenage drug uscir, 
potential user, and their families. It received $5,900 in 
LEAA funds. 

Drug Information Center. Tho Center was created 
in response to the community's need for a coordinated 
and systematic approach to the drug ^buse problem. 
It will produce a comprehensive community master- 
strategy of drug abuse prevention, control and reme- 
diation. The Center will provide two primary services: 
general public infonnation via telephone and infor- 
mation which will be useful in coordinating and ma.x- 
iinizing services. It received $17,500 in LEAA funds. 

William L. Culver, Executive Director 



Montana 



« Following is the FY 1971 report on the Montana 
Governor*s Crime Control Commission. 



GREATEST NEEDS 

An understanding of the demography of Montana 
is essential to understanding the problems and needs 
of the state's criminal justice system. 

Peti-oleum County covers 1,672 square miles of cen- 
tral Montana. Winnett, the county seat^ has a popula- 
tion of ??1 nersons. The total population of the 
county is 675. There is no police department, no 
county sheriff; there is just one man in the govern- 
ment of Petroleum County — the county manager. 

Billings, one of two Montana cities with a popula- 
tion greater than 50,000, has a police department with 
80 employees to strve the 74,848 residents. They work 

MONTANA STATISTICS 

Population: 694,409 
Planning grant: $170,000 
Action grant: $1,279,000 

Programs: upgrading personnel, $255,000; prevention 
of crime, $85,000; juvenile delinquency, $170,000; de- 
tection and apprehension of criminals, $463,000; pros- 
ecution, court and law reform, $47,000; correction 
and rehabilitation, $96,000; organized crime, $3,000; 
community relations, $30,000; riots and civil disor- 
ders, $10,000; construction, $7.0,000; and research and 
development, $50,000. ^ 



with hardened criminals and juvenile offenders: they 
have poor equipment and little training. 

The state sprawls over 1,417,188 square miles of the 
northwestern United States. In 1970, the average pop- 
ulation per square mile was 4.7 persons. Eight cities in 
ihe state have pop'alations over 10,000. 

The combined 237,021 residents of these cities 
account for 34.1 percent of the total population. The 
remaining 65.9 percent of Montaim's people live in 
rural communities or on isolated ranches. 

The Rocky Mountains run through Montana, split- 
ting it east from west and increasing the problems of 
transportation and communication. 

Several of Montana's counties have only a sherifT to 
keejf^law and order over an area greater than 1,000 
scjuafe miles. Powder River County in southeastern 
Montana has a sheriflf and a deputy. The sheriflf*s wife 
handles communication and radio dispatches— with- 
out salary. 

To properly exercise the police function over such a 
large arca^ the lawman should have the best equip- 
ment available. Instead, because of a limited budget, 
his equipment is antiquated and in nee : of repair. 

In sparsely populated areas of rural Montana, the 
peace officer is the only symbol of the law. He needs 
to know the law and be able io administer it 
efficiently. Often, he has not had the most basic train- 
ing in law and police functions. 

In areas of Montana experiencing- a large popula- 
tion inHu.x due to missile construction, he is without 
assistance, equipment, or knowledge to function effec- 
tively. 
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The need to equip and educate the lawman is the 
Slate Planning Agency's top priority problem. 

MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

Montana's demography — a small population scat- 
tered over a large area— makes rapid, reliable commu- 
nication essential to proper law enforcement. 

The Commission has made significant impiove- 
ments in the area of law enforcement commiunica- 
tions. 

Prior to 19/0, a party line teletypewriter switching 
system (TWX), operated by the Billings Police De- 
partment, was the central communication channel 
available to Montana law enforcement agencies. The 
TWX; operated during normal business hours by two 
full-time state employees and during part-time hours 
by officers of the Billings Police Department, provided 
24 law enforcement agencies within the state 'with 
access to tlvo FBI's National Crime Information 
Center (NCIC) in Washington. D.C. 

n^is party line system, aside from serving few agen- 
cies, was plagued by congestion and eliminated the 
possibility of private teletype communication between 
law enforcement agencies. 

In October 1970, the Montana Law Enforcement 
Communication Center was opened in Helena. The 
new Center, which, houses the Montana Law Enforce- 
ment Teletype System. (LETS), is equipped with a 
'*400 Data Package*'— a compact mechanical switcher 
capable of handling 60 stations. The Centei, by man- 
ual, touch-tone control, switches one teletypev/riter to 




The central terminal of the Montana Law Enforcement 
Teletype System for transmission and retrieval of information. 



another teletypewriter for communication among any 
of the 36 Montana law enforcement agencies cur- 
rently on-line or for communication with any agency 
in the national LETS system. It also provides trans- 
mission from teletypewriter to computer for retrieval 
of information from NCIC. 

The Helena terminal is open 24 hours a day and is 
staffed by a director, operations super\'isor, and 'five 
teletype operators. 

The Helena terminal, as well as each station in the 
system, has a capacity for 100 words per minute, 30 
second connect time, multiple addressing, a "retry" 
feature and computer access provided by automatic 
send and receive teletypewriter complete with a tape 
reader, punch, keyboard and typing unit. 

Messages can be received in page form or accompa- 
nied by an eight level tape. The tenuinal in Helena 
has an .exchange to convert the eight level tape to five 
level for broadcast over the National LETS System, 

The new LETS system allows the subscribing agen- 
cies to carry on rapid, reliable commimication with 
any or all stations on the state or national LETS 
hook-up, to retrieve information from the NCIC in 
Washington and to contact the state drivei*s license 
and motor vehicle registration offices. 

The LETS System, which is a major improvement 
in the cfTectiveness of Montana law enforcement com- 
munications, was made possible by financial assistance 
from the Commission which provided approximately 
60 percent of the operating costs for the first year and 
tentatively plans to provide continuing assistance for 
improvement and expansion. 

Additional support comes from subscribers who are 
charged a flat rate based upon the population of 
their jurisdiction. 

Improvements of the LETS system will include ex- 
tending the subniriber base to include all 56 county 
sheriffs* offices, more of the municipal police, and the 
federal agencies dealing with law enforcement such as 
the FBI, the Bureau of Immigration, ti .e Border Pa- 
li o) rmd the National Park Services. 

As the subscriber base is increased, it will be neces- 
sary to switch from the present mechai.ical switching 
system to a computer switched system. capable of filing 
and retrieving information for rebroac-cast to stations 
which are busy at the time of the initial broadcast. 

Radio coi):uiunications. In addition to supporting 
the Montana LETS system, the Montrma State Plan- 
ning Agency hired a consuhing firm to study the law 
"enforcement radio communication system within the 
state and to make recommendations for improvement. 
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The report on that slucly ciclcrmincd telephone 
coninjunicalion is not feasible due to low population 
anc* bng telephone line mileage. It judged radio com- 
munication among state officers and law enforcement 
agencies to be a ''vast *party line' system with attend- 
ant mutual interference and clamor." As with the te- 
letype iyttem, a lack of centralized coordination had 
produced a cacophony of low band VHF stations 
which interfeie with each other. 

Additional problems cited were: a lack of profes- 
sional engineering assistance; inadequate stafT to 
:nain!ain 24-liour communication surveillance: and a 
lack of modern^ functioning eqiiipnient and a total 
unreliability o*" radio communic^i'ions due to the lack 
of pro\'isions for auxiliary power in the event of fail- 
uie of the regular power system. 

Through tl'*i Commission, a Task Force was estab- 
lished to implement the plan designed by the consult- 
ing film with emphasis on development aiK* operation 
of a fully integrated statewide radio com^nuni cation 
system. 

Basic to estahli<;hing adequate loc?\S> iOgional and 
statewide communication system, is the need to stand- 
ard ive and upgrade communication equipment of law 
enforcement agencies. 

While total implementation of this program will 
take several years, the 1971 funding has been designed 
to upgrade mobile communication facilities so that all 
will have two-channel capabilities. It also is designed 
to institute engineering studies through the facilities of 
the Electionic Research Laboratory of the Monlana 
State Uni\rr.sity at Bozeman to determine the most 
feasible location of regional base and dispatch stations. 
These studies have progressed to a point where fund- 
ing I> now available for base as \vell as mobile equip- 
ment which fit within the comprehensive plan. 

OTHER 

MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

Four sparsely populated counties in northeastern 
Montana arc experiencing a sudden, large population 
in'lu.v in connection with the construction of ABM 
sites. The law enfoi cement agencies in these counties 
are geared to handling the police function for a lelar 
tively small, stable population. Adequate manpower 
and b:isic equipment for dealing with the larger popu- 
lation are not immediately available. 

A recent Community Impact Report by the Army 
Corps of Engineers estimates that an additional 20 
police ofTiceis will be *jceded tcmpoiarily and an addi- 
tional se\en men will be needed perinanenUy. The 



cost was estimated to be appro.viniately $180,000 an- 
nually through 1976. 

The State Planning Agency has developed the 
concept of a multi-county investigative team to pro- 
vide immediate assistance for investigating major 
crimes. 

It is not economically feasible for each sherifT to 
maintain the stafT necessaiy for thorough investigation 
of major crimes, but by combining resources such a 
staff will be available to all. 

The investigative team will be chosen from law en- 
forcement agenci-is in the four coimties affected by the 
missile sites. The men will be selected for their exper- 
tise in the various facets of criminal investigation by a 
committee of regional law enforcement administra- 
tors. 

Additional training will be provided by the Mon- 
tana Law Enforcement Academy through funding of 
the Commission. 

.Approximately .$20,000 has been allocated from the 
1971 grant to provide basic equipment, necessaiy 
training and travel expenses for this unit. 

Lawmen in this area have been unable to attend 
regular training sessions at the Montana Law En- 
forcement Academy in Brf/cman as ihey do not have 
adequate staff to take over their duties during a pro- 
longed absence. In these counties, the sheriff is the 
only policeman aiui has no replacement. 

An in-service training program to provide special 
education to lawmen in these areas and basic training - 
to new recruits is' being fonnulated by MLEA. In- 
structors from the Academy will teach needed tech- 
ui(|ues and skills to these lawmen in their own area. 
Funds to make these in-seivicc training sessions possi- 
ble was provided by subgrants to MLEA. 

MlJ>CELLANEOUS 

Theie is a need for greater public awareness of the 
police f^^clion and community involvement in hahing 
crime. 

Through discretionary funding by the Commission, 
the Greni Falls Police Department instituted a 
*'.Seaich for Community Involvement and Participa- 
tion'* (SCIP) program aimed at improving the police 
image and at informing the community of police 
activities. 

A consulting firm from Great Falls designed a ques- 
tionnaiie for distribution to police and to a cross-sec- 
lion of the community. The survey was aimed at de- 
termining the difference between the policeman's 
image of his department and the image held by the 
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comnuinily. Also, it sought to determine those seg- 
ments of the community which should be the focal 
point of the program. 

The image of the police department held by police- 
men was similar to that held by the community. Of 
those in the community responding to the sur\"ey, 39 
percent rated the agency as good to excellent. The 
majority of policemen and citizens fch the two major 
problems were inadequate manpower and a lack of 
communication between the police and the public. 

The youth of the commimlty responding to the 
questionnaire have the lowest opinion of the local 
police force. 

Following this survev. in April, a two-part program 
aimed at generating a higher volume of infomialion 
going to the community and improving the police 
image among youth was designed. 



The first goal will be reached through the publica- 
tion of an annual report to the community which con- 
tains pertinent infoniiation concerning the function- 
ing of the department. 

In the coming school year, officers will establish a 
regular fpeaking program to educate youth on the cit- 
izen's responsibility in the prevention and detection of 
crime. 

This program, also designed by the consulting fimi; 
will reach every school-age child in the community. 

The SCIP program was funded by a $31,176 discre- 
tionar\- grant from the Governor's Crime Control 
Commission. 

Brinton B. Markle, Executive Director 
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Following is the FY 1971 report of the Nebraska 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Criminal Jus- 
tice. 

GREATEST NEEDS 

The Commission has found Nebraska's greatest 
needs are for upgrading personnel, recruitment of 
qualified manpower and improving communications 
equipment. 

The Commission feels 2- and 4-year educational 
programs at stale colleges are needed to upgrade per- 
sonnel. Recruitment is necessar}' to provide adequate 

NEBRASKA STATISTICS 

Population: 1,483,791 
Planning grant: $248,000 
Action grant: $2,457,000 

Programs: upgrading personnel, .$433,315; prevention 
of crime, $9!/,435; juvenile delinquency, $191,900; de- 
lection and apprehension of criminals, $1,045,000; 
prosecution, court and law refonn, $238,350; correc- 
tion and rehabilitation, $230,000; organized crime, 
$5,000; community relations, $10,000; construction, 
$150,000; and research and development, $60,000. 



police services to small communities and to improve 
law enforcement in metropolitan areas. 

A serious statewide problem is the lack of basic 
communication equipment. Many towns do not have 
the equipment necessar\' for their police to be notified 
"of a crime within their jurisdiction, or within their 
areas of the state. Metropolitan areas lack equipment 
that can handle increased hea\7 communications 
traffic. 




New communication facilities in the Omaha Police 
Department have cut dispatcher response 
time to less than two seconds. 
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The equipment needed, the Commission feels, must 
provide statewide communications phis access to na- 
tional sources of infonnation such as the FBI's Na- 
tional Criminal Information Center in Washington, 
D.C. 

xMAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

Educational programs. The Conmiission has funded 
grants to four state colleges to upgrade personnel and 
to recruit manpower to provide Nebraska with quali- 
fied people in all phases of law' enforcement. 

Chadron Slate College at Chadron was given a 
grant for the I970«l97l school year to establish de- 
gree programs in law enforcement. Second year fund- 
ing in the near future will bring the total support to 
over $50,000. 

.A recent grant of .$43,765 to the University of Ne- 
braska wil! expand course o fieri ngs of the Department 
of Law Enforcement and Corrections of tthe Univer- 
sity of Omaha to the Lincoln campus. This expansion 
will make available 2- and 4-year programs at Lin- 
coln. (The courses wili be of sfK-cial value to officers 
of the Lincoln Police Department, which has a college 
credit pay incentive plan.) 

Northeastern Kebi-aska College has received 2 years 
of funding totaling over $54,000. This college, at Nor- 
folk, is the first junior college in the state to establish a 
complete prc.^rani in law enforcement and correc- 
tions. The college will soon have one full-time iiislrtc- 
tor. one part-time instructor, a full-time counselor, a 
secrctan* and a consultant for a recruiting conference. 
Six law enforcement majors received .Associate dcijrecs 
in the spring of 1971, 

^ North Platte Junior College, located in west-central 
Nebraska, received a grant of $12,250. A prcMjram 
similar to that at Northeastern has been established. 

Programs at both junior colleges are designed to fa- 
cilitate transfer to the University of Nebraska pro- 
gram after 2 years. 

Training center. The Commission has used funds to 
create a Law Enforcement Training Center at Grand 
Island for statewide local police training. An initial 
grant in FY 1970 of $130,352 aided in setting up and 
equipping the center. Funding of $180,000 in FY 1971 
is behig used for tuition. 

Connnunications. The Commission's largest single 
funding for connnunications hn proven lent is $290,863 
for a system believed to be unique in the United 
States. The system is called the Ccntrex-9l 1 Connnu- 



nications System. It is being installed in Omaha. It 
will provide service to surrounding towns, suburbs and 
unincorporated areas within an 18-milc i-ange. 

The new system is part of Commission fuuding of 
$484,772 to Omaha to upgrade its communications 
equipment. Completion of the 911 system will be 
accomplished witliin the next few years. 

Some of the problems already eliminated by the 
new .system inchide: inadequate radio frequencies, 
congested telephone switchboards, long complaint res- 
ponse time (this was cu! from 60 to 70 seconds to less 
than 2 seconds by 91 1 ) and long information retrieval 
lime. 

The system involves use of the 91 1 emergency num- 
ber: different frequencies for cruisers, command, in- 
formation, traffic and detectives; and transceivors for 
patrolmen. 

Other connnunications. '!"wo major coiumunications 
improvements were made through Commission fund- 
ing. A 24-honr. centrally located communications 
center for small communities has been established and 
a new- "message" system for the State Police w-as im- 
plemented. 

Small communities now have the equipment for 
better dispatching, increased area coverage, faster rcs- 
pon*ie 10 emerfjencics, direct contact with outside l.nw 
enfoaemi-nt agencies and the ability to coordinate 
forces for joint efforts. 

The State Police "Computer Controlled Message 
Switcher * provides rapid transmission of infonnation 
to points around the state. 

The advantage of the "message switcher'' is that it 
can expand from its present system, as needed, and it 
can connect, in the future, to national and neighbor- 
ing states connnunications. 

'file total funded to local agencies for all types of 
connnunications upgrading in FY 1971 was 
$202,004.79. 

OTHER MAJOR PROGRAMS 

.An important project to law enforcement in the 
state is Criminal Code Revision for Nebraska. The 
80th Session of the Nebraska Legislature authori/ed 
the Connnission to undertake ti:e project of the revi- 
sion of these codes. 

In an effort to achieve as complete and accurate a 
job as possible, the Commission contractf^d witi; an 
eminent retired judge of the Nebraska Supreme Court 
to: 

(1) Analyze current substantive criminal code for 
Nebraska. 
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(2) Analy/c constituiiona! (|uesiions raised by the 
a(lo])tion in Ncl)raska of a revised cniiiiiial code. 

(IV) Propose legislation ie([uired for the adoption of 
the proposed legislation. 

('H Appear befoie ihe appiopriate coniiiiittee.s of 
the Le^islatme to e.\j)lain the provisions of tb.e pro- 
posed leirislation. 

The proposed lei^islation is to be jjmsented to the 
Commission at its nieetini^ in October 1972. This will 
enabh' the I^ebraska Lei^i-^latiiie to act on the pro- 
posed Ic-i^islation duiin*^ the 1973 Session. The con- 
tract amount is $46,667. 

Oflicer profde. The Commission has funded a pro- 
gram to develoj) a psychological pronie (characteris- 
tic's ^ of n service-oriented officer. This profile will be 
used \v. coKSparison with die chai-acteristics (»f a poten- 
tial-law fufoi cement officer. .-Xfter the comparison is 
made, the prospective reeiuil is rated as: iiii^hly rec- 
onnnrnded. recommended, 'conditional or not recom- 
mended. 

The* cliaraeteri sties which compose the profile arc 
based on a study of officers reconnnended by their su- 
periors as outstanding^ law enforcement personnel. 

The Connnission is accepting local goxXTrnmental 
applications for this program, for which $10,000 is al- 
located, 

OTHER MAJOR BIG CITY 
PROGRAMS 

The addition of sherifT deputies, a runu control 
center, a simuner camp and prosecution improvement 
mark other programs funded in FY 1971 by the Com- 
mission. 

F'onrteen slieriff's deputies were added to the Dong- 
las County (Omaha and suburbs) Sheriffs Office to 
improve law enforcement. The deputies were added 
through two gi*ants which totaled $81,826. 

A grant of .$41,837 was made to the Omaha 
Human Relations Department for a rumor control 
center. The purpose of the center is lo keep a riot situ- 
ation from developing through misinfonnation. 



A police-connnnnity ixilations summer camp lo in- 
cieast' connnunieation between police aiui youths re- 
ceived a total of $.')3,630 in FY 1970 and FY 1971. 
The camp stre.sses citizenship development and a bet- 
ter j)olice-citi/en undeistanding in the conmumity 
during its 6-week j)rogram. 

Fou»' grants (in the amount of $140.r)09) were 
made to Douglas County for prosecution improve- 
ment. These grants are for additional personnel, in- 
cluding four assistant publie defendeis, four deputy 
county attorneys, three icgal secretaries and two law 
clerks. The stalF inc leases wil! speed up the judicial 
process, to alleviate a backlog of cases at t!ie district 
court level. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

One innovati\fr and promising program is the Vol- 
unteer Service Bureau (YSBK VSB utilized counselors 
from the connnunity to build a one-to-one relationship 
with juvenile*?. The idea is similar to that underlying 
Big Brothers. 

Counselors are chosen on the basis of an interest in 
youth. They have no judicial authority. (The program 
is in efTect in Lancaster, Saunders and Seward coun- 
ties, i 

A full-time director has been hired. There is usually 
one formal meeting a week between the counselor and 
the youth and two informal contacts, making the 
youth feel thai the counselor is genuinely concerned 
and aware of him and his activities. ^ 

The foreinosi goal of the VSB project is to change 
the yontlfii behavior in a j)Ositive direction. One indi- 
cation of this change is the number of court referrals. 
As of April 5. 1971. only three boys 5n the -18 one-to- 
one relationships in the th.ree counties had subsequent 
referrals. 

'I'he average length of these relationships is 4.2 
months, and two of ihem were terminated. 

EvL-ntually, an evaluation will be made of the 
youth's school behavior. 

Duane L. Nelson, Executive Director 



Nevada 



Following is the FY 1971 report of the Ncvacl.T 
Coiniiiission on Crime. Delinauency. and Corrections 
(CCDC). 



GREATEST NEEDS 

Various actions by the Nevada Legislature, which 
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ended iis biennial meeting in Apiil. undeiscorc the 
state's greatest need in improving its criminal jnstice 
systems. The legislatois considered many !)ills: vir- 
tnally all envisioned assistance from LEA A. 

In suinuiaiy. the Legislatnie created the Office of 
State Court Administrator within the Supreme Court, 
and made training mandatory for justices of the peace 
and municipal or police-court justices, few of whoui 
have any formal legal training. The State Ofiice of the 
Public Defender was created to provide public de- 
fenders in 14 subniban and rural counties. .A proba- 
tion-subsidy program was initiated to provide couiniu- 
nity-based services, group and foster homes and other 
services ,as an alternative to incarceration in state 
training schools. 

'J'lie Legislature created a Law- Enforcement .Assist- 
ance Bureau within the State Couunission on Crime, 
Delinquency, and Corrections. The Bureau has three 
charges: planning and training, investigations and 
narcotics, and identification and communications. 

The Bureau will correlate plans in the state that 
have an impact on the criminal justice system. 

Reporting of criminal justice data "is now manda- 
tory, but the tools necessary to forge an effective 
collection are not available. 

NEVADA STATISTICS 

Population: 488.738 
Planning grant: $149,000 
.Action grant: $888,000 

Programs: upgrading personnel. $81 ,.000: prevention 
of criuie. $35,000: juvenile delincpiency. $22,000; de- 
tection and apprehension of criminals. $320,000: pros- 
ecmion. court and law refomi, $45,000: correction 
and rehabilitation, $100,000: organized crime. 
S35.000: couimimity relations. $30,000: riots and civil 
disorders, $60,000;' construction, $110,000: and re- 
search and development, $50,000. 



MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

Nevada's major action progi*ams concentrated on 
im|)roving a variety of criminal justice prograuis. 

Public defenders. During FY 1971. $43,000 was allo- 
cated to a pilot i)i:blic defenders office for training 
personnel for Clark. Washoe and Douglas counties. 
When the legislature session opened, however, the 



CCDC brought together Supreme Court Justices, dis- 
trict judges, sherifls. chiefs of police, and district at- 
torneys to discuss methods to atteuipt to secuie en- 
abling legislntiou c: eating a state public defendeis 
office. Legislation was passed following appearances 
by Couimission uiemhers, consultants secured with 
LE.A.A funds, and other concerned pei'sons. 

The Legislatiue apj)iopriated $40,000 for FY 1972 
and $30,000 for FY 197.'^. The CCDC is couimittini; 
$35,000 for FY 1972: the FY 1973 couuuitmeni de- 
pends on a review of the offices' activities in the first 
year. 

Training. Surveys indicated training is a great need 
in all facets of the s\-stem. Prograuis fimdcd ranged 
frou) a small grant to send two officers to .» regional 
naicotic seminar to a grant of $1 1,720 for 40 officers 
from the Las Vegas metropolitan area to attend a 
school in supervision, couiniand, and instructor train- 
ing, '{'he latter prograni aimed at upgrading supervi- 
soiy and command techniques of the departuient. and 
creating a cor|)S of instructors for the Police Academy. 
The .Academy is operated jointly by the two uietropol- 
itau departments. During the year. $5,000 was trans- 
ferred into this category with LE.A.A approval, 
reflecting the importance attached to training. In 
all. $43,000 was allocated for training. 

While many training grants were expended for spe- 
cialized imits. policy was directed to securing regional 
ip.structors so that uiore personnel could benefit froui 
the schools and seminars. 

Crime laboratories. For years. Nevada has needed 
laboratories to serve law enforcement agencies in the 
state. This has become more true with the increasing 
nuuibe- of narcotic arrests. Law agencies need quick 
and accm'ate analyses and reports on suspected uiate- 
rial. 

'I"he laigest percentage of action funds were allo- 
cated to laboratory development diring FY 1971. The 
capability of the Clark County ShciifFs Department 
Laboratory in Las Vegas was increased and a chemisi 
was hired for the laboratory at Reno. 

The laboratories, which are 450 miles apart, pio- 
vide legional services and the CCDC is attempting to 
diiect all laboratory development into a regional 
concept. The vastness of the state and the isolation of 
small couunimities presents definite problems, but they 
cannot be met by small laboratories staffed by inexpe- 
rienced and incompetent personnel. 

FY 1971 funds allocated to this category auiouni to 
$58,857. A major part went to Las Vegas-Clark 
County area, where 55 percent of the state's popula- 
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tion resides. The Clark County Laboratoiy also pro- 
vides services to agencies in Nye, Esmeralda, and Lin- 
coln counties. 

Corrections "and rehabilitation. The CCDC allo- 
cated .$80,000 for increasing the cfTectivcness of 
corrections and ichabilitation. Of this amount, 
$31,600 was assigned to Nevada State Prison pro- 
grams. Surveys show that the county jails in Nevada 
— with the exception of Clark and Washoe counties 
and Carson City — are in need of assistance. Following 
attention to high crime rate area needs, the problem 
of the small county jails will be given direct attention. 

Juvenile delinquency, 'i he control and prevention of 
juvenile delinquency was allocated §55,500 during FY 
1971. In addition to funds available from LE-^.^, the 
CCDC has allotted $50,000 received from the U.S. 
Department of Health. Education and Welfare to the 
two brgc state juvenile departments to prepare a 
Comprehensive Statewide Plan for preventing and 
controlling juvenile delinquency. 

A study conducted in Reno indicated that one of 
the most pressing juvenile problems is persistent runa- 
ways: $9,000 was allocated to the police department 
to hire a counselor for runaw-ays and their families. 

Crime detection. .Mmost $148,000 was allocated to 
improve techniques for detecting and apprehending 
criminals. Principal projecis centered around the met- 
ropolitan areas of Las Vegas and Reno where the 
crime rates are unusually high. The largest amounts 
were allotted to upgrade the regional laboratories in 
northern and southern Nevada. 

Communications. Nevada is faced with veiy difficult 
conununication problems. The state's area of 110,000 
square miles is cut up by five separate mountain 
ranges running north and .south. Basic equipment was 
needed in large and small departments. The state has 
embarked on an integrated radio, teletype, and phone 
system to greatly improve the capabilities of all agen- 
cies in the criminal justice system 

Civil disorders. Minor riots in the Las Vegas area 
have demonstrated a need for riot and civil-disorder 
planning. Funds expended in this area emphasize re- 
gional coordination in the event of a major problem. 
The Nevada Highway Patrol iias been funded to 
transport emergency equipment to any area of the 
state by plane, if necessar)*. 

Funded equipment programs have been augmented, 
also, to train officers in race relations and recruitment 



policies have been altered to bring more minority per- 
sons into the criminal justice system. 

OTHER MAJOR PROGRAMS 

Data conununications, A program vital to the im- 
provement of data communications is the installation 
of the 400 D.AT.^-PAK teletype system. By early 
1972, Nevada law enforcement agencies will have 
access to criminal data banks in California, to na- 
tional teletype systems, and to the National Crime In- 
formation Center. Access will be automatic to all sys- 
tems except the national teletype, which will eventu- 
ally be automatic. Agencies will also have automatic 
access to data files in the Department of Motor Vehi- 
cles including registration and drivers license infonna- 
tion. Eventually, the system will tie into the computer 
in the Clark County SherifT's Department. 

Indian a flairs. Nevada has a relatively small, wide- 
spread, often isolated Indian population. On Indian 
reservations and in colonies, where the majoiity of the 
Indians live, law enforcement is almost non-e.^istent, 
often due to jurisdictional gray areas where no agency 
assumes responsibility, particularly for minor crimes or 
family disputes. 

Recently, a discretionar\' grant was awarded tlie 
Nevada Inter-Tribal Council to upgrade the capabili- 
ties of the reservations and colonies to police their 
own areas. .Also, the CCDC funded a study of the 
needs of the Indians and assists them in solving their 
problems. The study will be conducted by Indians. 



OTHER MAJOR BIG CITY 
PROGRAMS 

PACE. The City of Las V»:gas was awarded an LE.A.^ 
discretionary grant to activate the Police Anti-Crime 
Effort (PACE) program. 

The P.*\CE program was designed specifically to as- 
sist in controlling and to reduce die high crime rate in 
West Las Vegas — an area in which a large number of 
the 28,000 blacks in Clark County reside. The area 
cannot be considered a ghetto or tenement area, but is 
almost totally black, creating problems in schools and 
law enforcement. As might be expected the blacks 
were victims of black criminals. 

l*he Las Vegas Police Department, under the 
PACE Program, is developing a squad of highly 
trained officers who are sensitive to racial problems. 
The officers will concentrate on personal contact with 
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West Las Vegas ciii/ens and establish a store-front 
police facility. The program will incorporate ^educa- 
tional, welfare, health, and other social agencies to 
impiovc all aspects of life in West Las Vegas. 

The plan calls for a squad of 26 officers— 13 of 
whom will be experienced offiu-is with demonstrated 
ability to function in sensitive situations, and 13 will be 
recruits operating under the guidance and coimse! of 
an experienced partner. 

Legal advisors. Two other programs— which will 
iiopefully have direc< impact on urban crime— are 
LEA A disci etionary grants to supply police legal ad- 
visois to the Clark Coimty SheriflT's Office and the 
North Las Vegas Police Department. 

The legal advisor, now employed by the Clark 
County SiieriflT's Department, ha.s proven to be cfTec- 
tivc in impioving the quality of legal actions taken by 
officers and the Department. '!-he position will con- 
tinue into the next year when the North Las Vegas 
Police Department will begin their program. 

Conmion records. The Clark Coimty Sheriffs De- 
partment and the Las Vegas Police Department 



jointly applied for discretionary fimds to initiate au 
automated joint-recoids command and control system 
for the two departments. The system — to be com- 
pleted in 3 years— will provide common records with 
automated inquiry and retrieval and computer as- 
sisted command and control to pro\idc moie efficient 
deployment of the area s enforcement resomxes. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The geography of Nevada has lesulted in diveise 
social interests of the citizens. The isolated agricul- 
tiual, mining anci ranching coimties— the so called 
* Cow toimties"^ — aic for most part politically and so- 
cially conservative. Clark and Washoe counties — en- 
compassing Las Vegas and Reno — rely heavily on 
gaming and tourism. The CCDC feels that the bring- 
ing together of these diveise groups thiough the plan- 
ning process has been a positive acco.mplishment. It 
has had a strong and posiuve influence on the Legis- 
lature, resulting in the passage of bills of great impor- 
tance to the criminal justice system in Nevada. 

Carrol T. Nevin, Director 



New Hampshire 



Following is the FY 1971 leport of the New Hamp- 
shire Governor's Commission on Crime and Delin- 
quency (GCCD;. 

GREATEST NEEDS 

The areas of greatest need in New I Hampshire's 
Criminal justice Sysf^m as identified during FY 1971 
were in three broad categories: improving equipment 
and training for policemen: improving the corrections 
system, including die State Prison, the State Industrial 
School, the Cotinty Houses of Corrections, the Proba- 
tion Department, and the Parole Board: and dealing 
with jtnenile problems. 

There has been in the past no statewide compatible 
law enforcement communication system in New 
Hampshire. In fact, many of the smaller communities 
have had no law enforcement communication capabil- 
ity, or at best only Citizen's band. Also, training has 
been landom; faciliUf*s and programs that were regu- 
larly available to all did not exist. .Additionally, no 
minimum standards existed for selecting and training 



pojice officeis on a statewide basis. Some departments, 
of course, have established excellent standards, but, 
by-and-largC; job qualifications and training have been 
local options. 

New Hampshire's entire corrections system is under- 



NEW HAMPSHIRE STATISTICS 

Population: 737,681 
Planning granti $173,000 
Action grant: $1,331,000 

Programs: upgrading personnel, $159,000; prevention 
of crime, $9,000; juvenile delinquency, $200,000; de- 
tection and apprehension of criminals, $425,000; pros- 
ecution, court and law reform, $110,000; correction 
and rehabilitation, $287,000; organized crime, 
$15,000; community relations, $50,000; riots and civil 
disorders, $2} ,000; and research and development, 
$55,000. " 
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stafTcd and underfunded. The State Prison has had no 
Director of 'I'reatment, the State Industrial School has 
had no IDircctoi- of 'iVaining, the County Institutions 
have had virtually no testing or rehabilitative services 
for inniates, die Probation Department's avarage case- 
load per officer is much too high, and the state has 
had only three full-time parole officers. 

Among New Tlampsh ire's most easily identified ju- 
venile problems have been the lack of police personnel 
trained and available to work exclusively with youths 
and the lack of treatment facilities and seivices in the 
moie heavily populated and problem-ridden areas. 

MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

Communications, During FY 1971, New Hampshire 
accelerated implementation of a statewide communi- 
cations system. The funds allocated to support the 
program— $175,000 — were expended from Januar)\ 
1971, and all 10 of the state's counties are now com- 
mitted to the system and have initial funding ap- 
proved. 

Training. A police training program was begun that 
will upgrade police performance statewide with stand- 
ard basic training courses for law enforcement person- 
nel. The training provides specialised courses of in- 
struction m fingerprinting, advanced investigative 
techniques, drug abuse control, and juvenile delin- 
quency. In-service training is provided for middle man- 
agement personnel, as well as for new officers. 

The training classes are held in the New Hampshire 
'lechnical Institute and Vocational -Technical Col- 
leges throughout the state to make the training availa- 
ble to students in widely spaced communities. More 
than 100 students received training during the first 
year. 

The New Hampshire State Legislature, in its last 
session, created a police standards and training 
council to standardize educational and training re- 
cjuireinents for all police officers. The GCCD is com- 
mitted to providing substantial funding to the council 
and its piograins. 

Corrections. New Hampshire allocated $305,000 — or 
22 percent— of its FY 1971 block grant to support im- 
provements in corrections and $132,000 — or nine per- 
cent — to support piogranis closely related to correc- 
tions imi)rovement. Discretionary funds totaling 
$298,000 have also been earmarked ,o improving 
corrections. The New Hampshire State Prison re- 
ceived $40,000 to increase its stafT and add a Director 
of Treatment and Training. Another $30,000 (in Part 



E funds) i.i earmarked to provide the institution with 
increased therapeutic and diagnostic psychiatric serv- 
ices for inmates. (A block grant of $10,000 has al- 
ready been awarded for the services.) 

The New Hampshire State Industrial School re- 
ceived $10,000 for a Manchester-balsed social worker 
to provide services exclusively to former State In- 
dustrial School students. Also, the Industrial School 
was awarded a $298,000 discretionary grant to ex[)and 
its Youdi Development and Delinquency Prevention 
demonstration project. 'Hie project provides medical 
and psychiatric evaluation and short- and long-term 
treatment to Manchester area youths who have jjassed 
through the Industrial School's detention program. 
The goal is to develop alternatives to incarceration. 
Tlie expanded project will cover all delinquent 
youths — statewide — who pass throtigii the school's de- 
tention program and will provide the service program 
to inmates of the school. Part of the funds will be set 
aside to pay the tuition of youths who need specialized 
residential treatment in another institution. 

Two county institutions received $65,000 to provide 
comprehensive diagnostic and treatment services to 
all Hotise of Corrections inmates in the two counties. 
Under the program, the director arranges for each 
new inmate to undei^o a comprehensive physical ex- 
amination, performed by a local physician, witiiin a 
reasonably short time after his admission. Thiough 
contractual arrangements with the Division of Mental 
Healdi, the community mental health clinics also eval- 
uate each new inmate. Each clinic has designated a 
professional staff member to coordinate the program. 
The coordinator determines the type of evaluation 
needed in each instance and arranges for the inter- 
views and examinations. The evaluaticn may include 
a social woik interview, psychological testing, voca- 
tional and aptitude testing, psychiatric examination, 
or any combination of these sen-ices. 

Results from the medical ,.nd mental-health exami- 
nations are used by the program director as a basis for 
recommending treatment and rehabilitation programs 
If psychiatric treatment is needed, it is arranged 
dirough the community mental health clinic. If other 
therapeutic or rehabilitation services are needed, diey 
are secured from community lesources. 

The program is still in its embryo stage, but one 
l)ositive result has been the success of inter-county 
cooperation on the program; it is one of the first such 
l)rogiams funded by the GCCD. 

The Department of Probation and Division of Pa- 
role received more than $45,000 to hire additional of- 
ficers. Of thi^sc funds; $20,000 supi)orts a program 
providing sjxjciali'/ed probation services to several dis- 
trict courts. The probation officers employed in this 
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program will concentrate their services on juvenile 
and youthful ofTendcrs. 

Juvenile proirranis. This year, the GCCD provided 
$'l(XOOO to police departments to establish juvenile 
officer positions. An additional $10,000 was awarded 
to train the oflTicer.s. As an ofTshoot of the program 
--but not funded by it — a State Association of 
Juvenile Officers has been established. The Associa- 
tion meets regularly for members to excha.ige ideas 
and experiences. 

Aho fmuied ihis year, for $47,000. were three Mul- 
ti-Ser\ ice Centeis for youths. 'I'he centers are designed 
to nil the unique needs of the area they are located in, 
but basic sei vices ofTeied are similar. 'I'hey all will 
piovide, for example, professional counseling, either 
through referral to other agencies or at the center 
through existing programs. 

One of the centers established a pre-court investiga- 
tion team. 'J'hc team acts as an intermediary between 
the law enfoicement agency and the judicial system. 
Thiough this method, the center believes that many 
potential delinquents will receive the necessary guid- 
ana* and direction leading them to a productive and 
useful life. 

Another $39,000 was awarded to establish two 
group-living homes for youths with problems, and 
$30,000 was awarded to assist in funding a drug leha- 
bilitation program foi' juveniles. 

OTHER MAJOR PROGRAMS 

The courts in New Hampshire have for some time 
been in need of more pie-court information — particu- 
larly, some type of diagnostic work-up— on individuals 
bi ought befoie thom. 

This year the GCCD allocated $50,000 to fund pro- 
grams that will provide these services to three of the 
State's laigest District Courts. As in the case of the 
Multi-Service Center program, these programs were 
vritten for specific areas, but ofTer substantially the 
same services. Generally, the projects aie designed to 
demonstiatc that providing mentaUhealth evaluations 
to district courts may result in a move efTective dispo- 



sition of cases. Services that will be provided include 
education, direct examination, and tieatment in be- 
half of preadjudicated youth. The assumption is that 
the services will ofTer constructi\'e alternatives to 
courts in the disposition of such cases and more clearly 
point out gaps where additional services aie needed. 

The New Hampshire District Courts have indicated 
an interest in these services for several yeais because 
of the increasing number of juveniles appearing be- 
fore the court and the complexities of their problems. 
Until now, mental health services have boon unavaila- 
ble because of lack of local clinic stafT and because of 
the immediacy of needs for mental health examina- 
tion and caro. In most mental health centers waiting 
lists have been longer than 30 days. 

For the most part, the projects will deal with alien- 
ated youths. Court personnel will request immediate 
evaluation of the - ouths and recommendations for al- 
ternative plans to provide mental health service to 
them. The ser\'ices will involve also other persons in 
the youth's life: parents and school per.sonnel. for ex- 
ample. About equal time will be spent by the youths 
in direct clinical services and in educational or con- 
sultative services directly with court personnel and 
other persons. 

OTHER MAJOR BIG CITY 
PROGRAMS 

The City of Manchester, the only Model City in 
New Hampshire, received a discretionary grant of 
$146,000 to establish an Office of Youth ' Services 
(OYS). The OYS is staffed by a director, social 
worker, and community organizer. Established in con- 
junction with the OYS, and funded by the same grant 
is a nine-man Juvenile Division of the Manchester 
Police Departmen^ This program has only been in 
operation a short while, but i's efTect is already being 
felt. In July, 1970, 39 of 42 juvenile cases went to a 
court settlement. In July, 1971, out of 113 juvenile 
cases only four went to court. 

Max Davis Wiviott, Director 
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New Jersey 



Following is the FY 1971 report of the New Jersey 
State Law Enforcement Planning Agency (SLEPA). 

GREATEST NEEDS 

FY 1971 priorities for the State of New Jei-sey were 
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placed in a framework of over-all policy goals and 
objecti\'es established by the SLEPA Governing Board 
during FY 1970. Prime needs include reducing juve- 
nile delinquency, crime costs and causes, organized 
criminal activity, and riots and civil disorders. 



Juvenile delinquency, A two-pronged attack is 
aimed at combatting juvenile delinquency in New Jer- 
sey. The first is to promote the development of pro- 
grams that will protect children from the destructive 
influences of an abusive home environment, and en- 
courage fair and consistent police handling of juvenile 
problems, with corresponding respect for the police by 
juveniles. The second is to rehabilitate juvenile delin- 
quents in a community setting wherever practical with 
available agency lesources, and enhance the successful 
rehabilitation of delinquent youths by using diagnostic 
and remedial programs. 

Cost reductions. Reducing the costs of crime and its 
control focuses on increasing the risks involved in 
committing crime and improving criminal justice sys- 
tem management. Needs include approaches that will 
reduce criminal opportunities or prevent crime, in- 
cluding apprehending and convicting criminal offend- 
ers. The efficiency and general effectiveness of the 
criminal justice system must be improved; the system's 
community relations and personnel selection and 
training are equally important. 

Causes of crime. Ameliorating the causes of crime by 
means both in and out of the criminal justice system 
involve non- offenders, potential offenders, and pre- 
vious offenders alike. There are two over-all objectives 
related to this need; reduction of crime through pre- 
ventive measures, and rehabilitation of offenders. 

Organized crime. Initially, attention is focused on 
control of organized crime. The approach is to build a 
foinulation for a logical attack on the problem 
through investigative and prosecutive functions. 
Success in prosecution depends on effective and timely 
intelligence gathering systems. 

Riots and civil disorders. Because of the large and 
complex social Issues and probleiKS underlying 
riots and civil disorders, the SLEPA feels that the first 
priority — within the intern of the Omnibus Crime 
Control program and from a law enforcement point 
of view — must be on control rather than prevention. 

MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

During FY 1971, major action programs funded by 
the SLEPA were designed to meet the criminal justice 
needs of the state. 

Juvenile delinquency prevention. This program es- 
tablishes delinquency prevention projects in communi- 



NEW JLRSEY STATISTICS 

Population: 7,168,164 
Planning grant: $816,000 
Action grant: $11,870,000 

Programs: upgrading personnel, $600,000; prevention 
of crime. $1,600,000; juvenile delinquency, 
$2,440,000; detection and apprehension of criminals, 
$1,840,000: prosecution, court and law reform, 
$493,000: correction and rehabilitation, $2,880,000; 
organized crime, $686,000; community relations, 
$550,000; riots and civil disorders, $150,000: and re- 
search and development, $631,000. 



ties. The projects are designed to encourage active 
guidance and assistance by interested citizens to 
youths who are without the support ot intact family 
units or are the victims of economic deprivation and 
social alienation. FY 1971 LEAA support for this 
program — $1,000,000— will be spent as follows: 
$150,000 to renew projects originally funded in 1969, 
and $850,000 to fund eight to 15 new projects. 

Among the projects funded under this program is a 
$160,227 grant awarded to the City of East Orange 
for Project HAY (Help Alienated Youth). Project 
HAY is designed to cope with increasing juvenile de- 
lincpiency and scholastic failure among high school 
youths. By channeling the resources and services of the 
city's youth agencies — Board of Education. Juvenile 
Aid Bureau, Essex County Juvenile Court, Model 
Cities, and so on — into a specialized <:etting, HAY 
hopes to offer healthier and more productive alterna- 
tives to the present methods of dealing with these 
youths. 

A $59,606 grant was awarded to Mercer County to 
fund a Citizenship Training Group. This project, ad- 
ministeied by the Mercer Street Friends Center and 
located in the City of Trenton, presents an alternative 
to institutionalization for delinquent boys. The pro- 
gram provides individual and group counseling ses- 
sions for the boys. It also works with their families, 
schools, and community. 

Comniunieations and information. Under develop- 
ment is a computerized information storage, retrieval 
and dissemination system that will enable New Jersey 
to increase its communications capacity with a mes- 
sage switching and real-time inquiry system that re- 
places the presently overburdened and inadequate 
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Stale tcloly|>c sysiciii; expand crime intelligence by 
the cenlial collection and analysis of information on 
known criminal elements: and consolidate and make 
moie readily available criminal identification and rec- 
ords keepini,^ A grant of .?700,000 will be awardr^d to 
the New Jeiscy Department of I,aw and Public 
Safety, and administered by that De|)arimeni's new 
Division of Systems and Commimications to begin im- 
plementing the system. 

Narcotics addiction and drug abuse. This program 
assists units of local government in preventing drug 
abuse throut^di education, training, and public infor- 
mation piograms. It also aims at increasing |)olicc 
capability to co|)e with illicit drug traffic. FY 1971 
LEAA support in the amount of .$730,000 has been 
provided for this program. 

Among the grants under this program, $30,351 was 
awarded to the City of Montclair. With the money 
the Montclair Police Department is augmenting its 
present narcotics division to include a comprehensive 
prevention, training, and apprehension program. The 
Department plans to create the Office of Narcotic 
Coordinator, which will train and educate all person- 
nel involved in the program, infoim and educate the 
general public through the mass media, and appre- 
hend thiough selective enforcement and meaningful 
surveillance, violators of narcotics laws. 

A similar award, for $19,754, was made to the City 
of Elizabeth to add three detectives and supporting 
ecjuipmcni to the naicotics scjuad of the Elizabeth 
Police Force. 

The City of Pateison was awarded $35,000 to im- 
plement a drug cooidination and prevention program. 
The cooidinating unit is Patcrson United Against 
Drug Abuse (PUADA), an organization that grew 
out of the Mayoi-'s Commission on Narcotics Prpb- 
Icms: it is supported by funds from the Mayor's 
Office. Pateison Model Cities, and othei commimity 
efforts. 

Drug ofTender rehabilitation. Under this program, 
the capabilities of state and local agencies in rehabili- 
tating drug addicts are expanded. Priority considera- 
tion is being given to projects that expand the metha- 
dono-maintenancc treatment appraach ; establish com- 
munity drug-iehabilitation renters for juveniles; ex- 
pand the local tieatmeni services or provide treatment 
to inmates and ex-inmates, 

FY 1971 LEAA support received for this program 
was $1,725,000, including $225,000 from Part E 
funds. 

Two grants have been awarded to the New Jeisey 
De])artmcnt of Health. One, for $490,920 to tlic Dc- 



|)artmeni\s Division of Narcotic and Drug Abuse 
Contiol. was earmarked to expand the methadone- 
nuiintenance program; the other, for $115,3'!5. went 
to the Department's Patrick House Methadone Main- 
tenance Center for |)iogram support. These funds c.\'- 
panel the treatment staff, help acciuire additional 
faeilities, and begin treatment of eligible addicts at 
the Hudson County Jail. 

A $1 17,349 grant has been awarded to Atlantic City 
for a project designed to treat narcotic addicts in two 
residential centers and provide methadone mainte- 
nance in a third center. The project is now on-going 
and has a capacity of 145 beds in addition to the 
mcthadonc-maintenance clinic. It also |)rovides trans- 
portation for clients from surroimding towns. In addi- 
tion, a $75,300 grant has been awarded to the New- 
Jersey Department of Instiuuions and Agencies to im- 
plement a special narcotic-ofTcnders project at the 
\Vharton Tract Satellite Unit of the Yardvillc Youth 
Rcce|)tionand Correction Center. 

Conmiunity-bascd corrections. This program, 
through dovelo|)mcnt of a range of conuuimity-bascd 
conectional piojects, ofTers alternatives to the tradi- 
tional court and correctional system. Its object is to 
l>ctter meet the needs of juvenile and young adult of- 
fenders while maintaining the safety of the commu- 
nity. Program com|)onents include a variety of tieat- 
ment services carried out by the Center stafT or 
through |)uichase of services from other agencies. The 
use of sub|)rofcssional aides from the community is en- 
com-agcd. The projects may be either residential or 
nonresidential. The FY 1971 LEAA funding for this 
program is $825,000, including $75,000 in Part R 
funds. 

A $1 13,553 grant was awarded to Kssex Coimty for 
a project called the "Commimity Center Approach to 
Residential Treatment for Juvenile OfTenders." As an 
innovative approach to residential treatment for adju- 
dicated juvenile oirenders, the YMCA and YWCA of 
Newark and vicinity established a comnumity-based 
center in downtown Newark. 

One grant, in the amount of $30,000, was provided 
for the State Division of Correction and Parole to im- 
plement any of the following projects: Continuation 
of the comnumity-based disci etionary grant project, 
"A Community Tieatmeni Center for Delinquents 14 
to 16 Years Okr'; establishment of a group home for 
boys: establishment of a work release-parole prepara- 
tion center; establishment of specialized caseloads and 
crisis-intervention units in a district parole office- 
Organized crime. The FY 1971 LEAA support for 
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tilis piograni is $686,000: it will be used a? follows: 
$100,000 lo llic Division of Sialc Police in llie Depart- 
ment of Law and Public Safety for continuation of 
the Statewide Crime Intelligence Project; ■$2:')6,000 to 
the Division of State Police and Division of Criminal 
Justice in the Department of Law and Public Safetv 
to continue support for the Oreanix.cd Crime and Spe- 
cial Prosecutions Section of the Division of Criminal 
Justice and the Oi*ganized Crime Task Force Buieau 
of the New Jerst v State Police: $30,000 to the Divi- 
sion of State Police to support the Organized Crime 
Traininji School: $80,000 to tl'ic Division of Criminal 
Justice to establish a resource pool of organized crime 
personnel and equipment that will be made available 
to state and local law enforcement agencies to combat 
organized criujc: and $300,000 and $250,000. respec- 
tively to Essex and Meicer Counties to establish or- 
ganized-crime in\'estigation and prosecution sections 
within Essex County-Newark and Mercer County- 
Trenton areas. 

OTHER MAJOR PROGRAMS 

Other major FY 1971 programs of the SLEPA in- 
clude youth service bureaus, police resources, voca- 
tional training for confined ofTenders^ and facility im- 
provement. 

Youth service bureaus. The FY 1^71 LEAA funding 
.support for this program was $5C 000. 

A prime example of how this money will be spent is 
a grant of $62,939 awarded to Middletown Township 
for Pioject SPARTA (Special Program Aimed at Re- 
habilitating Teeniigeis). By forming a liaison between 
the local Boys Cltib and a new Youth Services Bureau, 
the Township has been able to provide diagnostic and 
treatment .services, as well as companionship and rec- 
reation for local teenagers. 

Police resources. This program, which received 
$600,000 in FY 1971 LEAA ftmds, is designed lo 
measurably ledncc street crimes and increase feelings 
of safely in the general population by increasing police 
patrols through more efficient utilization of existing 
resources. Projects include a grant of $149,600 to Jer- 
sey City to inciease the patrol force in two high -crime 
areas during peak crime hours. Men will be selected 
from a 100-man pool, allowing oflRcers on furlough to 
volunteer for duty and, thus, "moonlight'' in a man- 
ner beneficial to the city. 

Grants have also been awarded to Newark for two 
projects: Project PRAD (Police Resource Allocation 



Desiun i, .$13,895: and a Manpower L'tilization Dem- 
onstration project, $28,890. 

Vocational training. This program will implement 
projects in the state correctional system to train con- 
fined indi\'iduals in skills that are relevant to the in- 
dustrial needs of the conununity. FY 1971 LEAA 
fundimr support is'$600,000 (all Part E funds). The 
program will be administered by the State's Division 
of Correction and Parole. Projects anticipated include 
establishment of a vocational training unit at the Bor- 
den town Reformatory, work-release projects spon- 
sored by pri ,»te industiy, broadening of the voca- 
tional counseling efVort and establishment of an em- 
ployment directory. 

Facililies improvement. This program will provide a 
detention facility to safely house juveniles in Atlantic 
County and promote the rehai^ilitation of short-tenn 
ju\eni!e detainees. The program also aims at provid- 
ing assistance to Cape May Coimty, pendinix develop- 
ment of the county's juvenile detention center. FY 
1971 LEA.A support for this program is in the amount 
of .$:")97.000 (all Part E funds). 

OTHER MAJOR BIG CITY 
PROGRAMS ^ 

Under a program designed to pi event crime 
through "hardening*' crime targets, the City of New- 
ark was awarded $17,360 for a pioject called "'Safety 
Through Lighting and Enlightenment." This project 
is planned to increase the safety of the tenants in the 
Coltunbus Homes Public Hotising Project — a unit of 
the Ne ;ark Housing Authority containing 1556 dwell- 
ings- -by providing more and better outdoor lights 
and eliminating dark and hazardous areas. 

In another program, the City of Jersey City has re- 
ceived a continuation grant of $69/163 for a Teen 
Post Pioject, originally funded in 1969 with $31,688. 
Under the original action grant, the Jei*sey City Poliee 
Oepartmenl establislied a Teen Post Piogiain to in- 
volve juveniles in a variety of activities with police of- 
fice s. The activities have included iccrer.tional pro- 
grams, remedial education, trips lo ctiltural and sport- 
ing events, and the foniiation of a marching band. 
Participation has been high and daily attendance has 
averaged between 75 and 100 teenagers. The contin- 
uation grant will provide for the expansion of slafT 
and activities to accommodate the ever-increasing 
number of teenage participants. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

The SLEPA established a fonual competition 
among local agencies for grant monies. The objective 
of t!ie competition is to develop, in eligible counties 
and municipaihies, a coinprenensive crimiuaS-justice 
planning capabil.'ty. Past experience in local criminal 
justice planning has been less than satisfactory. Locali- 
ties often neglect to view all facets of the criminal jus- 
tice system and anal>7,e interrelations. They tend to 
attack sjxicific problems with planning funds, rather 
than develop a comprehensive system for applying 
action program funds. Under the planning-grant com- 
petition, eligible localities will be required to have a 
full-time criminal justice planner and a criminal jus- 



New Mexico 

Following is the FY 1971 report of the New Me.xico 
Governor's Policy Board for Law Enforcement. 

GREATEST NEEDS 

T!ie Hoard undertook its most e.xtensive fact-finding 
planning cfTort to date to prepare New Me.xico's 1971 
plan. Through this eflfort, the Board found the state's 
greatest needs were; 

Innovative youth ser\'ice programs are needed to 
combat incivasing juvenile delinquency documented 
by tlie number of juvenile court cases disposed state- 
wide. These cases constituted 8.1 percent of the state- 
wide school population in 1970, up from 7.3 [Xircent 
in 1969 and 6.1 percent in 1965. Alternative resources 
to incarceration also are needed. Currently, there are 
less than 10 group foster care facilities available state- 
wide. 

Improvements arc needed in district and other 
courts to provide more effective management prac- 
tices for organization, caseloads, defendant-to-trial 
time, processing procedures, use of modern technol- 
ogy, and training requirements and progi-ams for 
judges, district attorneys and other court personnel. 

Development of a statewide criminal justice infor- 
mation system is needed. Also implementation is 
needed for certain of its component law enforcement 
capabilities through new tenninals for local police tac- 
tical systems and improved records management and 
reporting. 



tice comprehensive planning board. 'I he board will 
guide the development of the local plan. Its member- 
ship will consist of at least one person from each facet 
of the local criminal justice system, the Mayor or 
Freeholder- Director, the local individual with fiscal 
responsibility and a public representative. This is the 
minimum composition and can be e.xpanded to meet 
the needs of the locality. The funding available for all 
eligibles is .$45.3,3.3!]; planning grants will range from 
$12,000 to .$50,000 and be based on local needs and 
problems. 



John P. McGann, Acting E.xeeutive Director 



NEW MEXICO STATISTICS 

Population: 1,016,000 
Planning grant: .$201,000 
Action grant: .$1,839,000 

Programs: upgrading personnel, $254,085; prevention 
of crime, $91,000: juvenile delinquency, $307,6.o8: de- 
tection and apprehension of criminals, $334,438; pros- 
ecution, court and law reform, $198,063; correction 
and rehabilitation, $217,263; organixed crime, 
.$.30,000; community relations, .$103,000; civil dii^x/:- 
ders, .$47,000; construction, $180,619: and research 
and development, $75,874. 



Development is needed of minimum training stand- 
ards for all police pensonnel, with appropriate in-serv- 
ice and specialized training to be made available to 
police throughout the state on a periodic basi ;. 

Provision for professional training for correctional 
personnel at all le\e!s is needed along with statewide 
studies to assess local jail and detention needs before 
construction of new facilities. 

Appropriate support and utilization of the resources 
of New Me.xico^s pubMc schools and institutions of 
higher education are needed to maximize their serv- 
ices to improve the state's criminal justice system. 

Prevention of abuse of drugs and alcohol is needed 
to reduce consequent criminal and delinquent behav- 
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New Mexico police officers receive classroom instruction 
at the Personnel Evaluation Workshop held at the 
New Mexico Law Enforcement Academy, 

ior. Such abiisei-s have constituted a major share of 
police arrests and require substantial court and treai- 
nienl services. 

Evahiation and implementation of resomce reqiiiic- 
nients for efTcctive police tactical strategies are needed 
to improve criminal detection and apprehension. 

Impro\ed comnuinit\ -police relations are needed, 
especially with Indians. 

MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

A major step toward improvement of New Mexico's 
train i»*.g cipabilities was initiated by the opening of 
the state's Law Enforcement Academy in Xovember. 
1970. The Academy offered 20 comses which were at- 
tended by 1,152 trainees. The courses included basic 
lecruit training, narcotics and dangerous drugs, crimi- 
nal investigators school, criminology and police pan- 
ning, bomb threats and search procedures, police-com- 
numity relations, Vascar, organized crime, racial and 
bombing matters. 

Additionally, college level classes were held over a 
15-week period with a weekly average attendance of 
60 criminal justice personnel. Another 35 persons par- 
ticipated in four sessions at the Academy concerned 
with implementation of the implied consent law. 
Action funding of .$80,394 has sup[)orted diese en- 
deavors. 



Drug abuse. Drug abuse pieveution and treatment ef- 
forts were supported locally and statewide. A $i7»010 
grant for the establislunent in Santa Fe of a private 
nonpiolit HI Vicio Methadone Maintenauee Proi^raui 
for local heioin addicts couunenced in eaily 1971. It is 
hoped this piogram will iKxome a comprehensive 
drug abuse treatment proeeduie for a seven-coiuuy 
northern Xew Mexico area. Initial professional serv- 
ices and advisory assistance to this endeavor are being 
provided by a private fiim in Albucjuerque. 

Statewide efforts also were focused on drug abuse 
education, initially to ti'ain 7th and 8th gi^ade teachers 
in providing a mandatory 20 hours of public school 
drug abuse education. A $M.!I7 gnint to the 
Nfe.Kico Department of Health and Social Services as- 
sisted state and local agencies in conduct ini( eii^ht 
trainini^ worksliops of three and one half days. Each 
workshop w,is attended by 75 to 150 teaclieis. The 
State Department of Education received $7,079 of a 
reqiursted $31,122 in FY- 197! fnnds to initiar com- 
numity-wide drug abnse pieveution piograms in 15 or 
moie loealities. Initial couununity leader.Nhip training 
sessions were held at the I^aw Enlorceuient Academy 
attended by 180 representatives of local schools, crimi- 
nal justice and social service agencies and students. 
The next step is foIlow-Mp technical advice to partici- 
pants as they pioceed in developing their own local 
piogranis. 

Juvenile delinquency. Support for juvenile delin- 
(fuency pie\ention and an alternati\c to youth incar- 
ceiTition has been provided to the private, nonprofit 
]')ona .Ana Council for Vouthj Inc.. Las Cruces. by a 
$47,280 action grant. This was used to expand opera- 
tion of its 24-hour residential youth treatment center, 
after-ielease follow-up sci vices and prcventau^'e day 
care piograui:». Upgrading of staff and facilities has 
resulted, along with the ability to accept referrals 
from local criminal justice .system agencies, to serve 
some 66 youths. A second grant of $51,347 has been 
recjuested by the council to expand its staff ser\-ices 
next year. 

Corrections. A major impact on improved profession- 
alism in state corrections has be':n produced through a 
.$4,250 action grant used by the ^taf* penitentiary. Six 
10*week courses have been conducted on group coim- 
seling teclmi(}ues for 85 line-level staff member.^. Now 
seven staffers fu net ion as group leaders in counseling 
.sections of seven to ten inmates each. 

Couununity relations. The Santa Fe Police Depart- 
ment has provided guidance for similar departments 
throughout New Mexico through its year-old Police- 
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Coinimmiiy Relations Bureau progi*ani assisted by a 
.$ 10.29 1 action grant. Two officers and a secretary 
were assigned to this function, which was strongly 
urged by the Santa Fe Model Cities Program. 

The bu:eau*s departmental responsibilities include 
polic comnumity attitudej;. awareness and piomotion 
of n,<uual imderstanding; snpei vision of agency in- 
scrv'fr- human lelations training: and administration 
of Jijv human relations program in this innlti-ethnic 
ijronp comnumity. Activities included elementary 
school programs to emphasize law enforcement topic 
lectures: patrol guard oigani/ation and training, civic 
group programs on drugs and narcotics, meetings with 
different civic organizations and branches of city uov- 
ernmont for improved communications, a program 
aimed at. curbing shoplifting and youth activities pro- 
gi-ams. 

Courts. Considerable improvements in court opera- 
tions are expected from a variety of programs to be 
undertaken by the New Mexico Judicial Council with, 
assistance from a scries of action grants. The initial 
grant of $15,000. just awarded, was used by the 
Council to establish its central office with part-time 
staff to obtain statistical data for use by the Council to 
plan for future needs and changes in the judiciary sys- 
tems. 

Coiiiiiiiinications. Major progress lias been made in 
law enforcement counnunications through extension 
of .ACTION f.Mbuqucrque Computerized Teiecom- 
iiuinications Information Oriented Network) by three 
subgrants^ for terminals for input and output located 
at the state police headquarters ($2.I85K the Los .Ma- 
iiios City-County Police fS4.297i, and the Farming- 
ton Police fS7.308>. This latter subgrant included 
funds for unit record equipment to enable the depart- 
ment to inaintaii: some of its records and identifica- 
tion files on punch cards. This ine;!iod lias proved its 
woi th by a reduction in the handling cost per record 
and complete and rapid cross-indexing of information. 
.A S2.502 subgrant for similar equipment was awarded 
to the Chaves County Sheriff. It has proved nearly as 
effective as the Farmington installation. 

The Policy Hoarrl has realized the productivity of 
National Cruiiinal Information Center (NCIC) and 
the .ACTION system, evidenced by the 2,182 "hits'* 
from 254.988 transactions for the two NCIC terminals 
in the state and the 720 "hits" from 190.000 transac- 
tions from tile .ACTION system. This s>-steni also re- 
sulted in an estimated $53,000 increase in traffic war- 
rant revenue for Albuquerque in I9G9. 

A subgrant of $149,815 was given to the .Albuquer- 



(|ue Police which enabled the city to purchase a com- 
puter as well as additional shaied direct access disk 
storage. The equipment and software became opera- 
tional in the spring of 1 97 1. The existing municipal 
computer now serves as a backup law enforcement 
system. An automatic NCIC cori*cction has been com- 
pleted and the LEMERAS computer-based manpower 
allocation system became operational in April, 1971. 

Computer application for Uniform Crime Report 
leporting continued. New applications used this 
equipment in court and police records storage and re- 
trieval and were pursued under a discret', nary grant. 
A SI. 860 subgrant also was given to the Bernalillo 
County Sherifl' for an .ACTION terminal. This system 
will grow into a comprehensive Albuquerque-Bernal- 
illo County metropolitan information system. 

OTHER MAJOR PROGRAMS 

A $63,506 discretionary' grant was awarded to the 
.Albucjuerque Police Department to develop proce- 
dures to provide for more efficient allocation of police 
manpower a))d crime prevention. The first phase of 
this program consisted of the designation of geogra- 
phical areas for analysis of crime data and calls for 
police service. An IBM proprietary software package 
iLEMER.A.St is employed to tabulate past calls for 
service data for each geogi-aphic zone. Tlie analysis of 
this data is interpreted so police patrols may be allo- 
cated efficiently and in a manner to suppress patrol- 
si^nsitivc criminal activity. .All zone designations, event 
class definitions, new radio call codes, geographic 
coding, the conversion and collection of 53 weeks of 
data, training of personnel and initial tests of software 
were completed in March 1971. Tho technique was 
implemented in .April. 

Preliininar\- results indicate that the operational 
program will reduce crime and employ patrol re- 
sources lx;nefi(;i.dly. Data collected for the program 
should provide (|iiantifiable estimates, of its productiv- 
ity in the near future. 

Police network. Thirty-four subgrants for coniinuni- 
cations upgrading were awarded to 16 counties, 16 
iminicipaliticS; a district attorney's office and the State 
Police. Tlie awards consisted of 12 base stations. 9-J 
mobile radio units. 26 walkie-talkies, 6 monitor receiv- 
ers and two teletype machines. Total awards 
amounted to »$88,473. Due to this rapid improvement 
in coimnunications facilitiesj an increased number of 
police units can now be linked with the State Police 
high-fre(|uency network. Continuation of this program 
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will result in achieving the goal of a statewide police 
coninuiiiication system. 

Crime lab. The State Police spent about one-fifth of 
its $54,968 action grant to establish its cheniislr)' 
Clime hiboraloiy. A crime laboratory chemist, hired in 
December 1970, has planned for the laboratory's space 
and equipment requirements in the new Stale Police 
Headquarters coinple.x. Plumbing modifications have 
been made in the latter. The acquisition has been 
started of furniture, equipment and librarj- materials. 
The laboraiof)- will emphasize work on narcotics and 
dangerous drugs. Full operation was scheduled for 
Sepimibcr 1971. 

OTHER MAJOR BIG- CITY 
PROGRAMS 

In 1970. a $35,588 discretionary grant was awaixled 
to .Mbiiquerque and IJcrnalillo County to establish a 
Dnig Abuse Education Center. A five-member board 
was established and a profassional director selected. 
Four committees stafifed by volunteers directed spe- 
•ciali'/ed programs. They are the Youth Program Com- 
mittee, the .Adult and Professional Groups Committee, 
the Nfass Media Committee and the Technical Infor- 
mation Committee. 

Prasen tat ions by professional vohmteers to student, 
teacher and citixens' groups in meetings, seminars, 
.symposiimis and through the mass media (which in- 
cluded a public television series that also was shown in 
the public schools) have infonned numerous individu- 
als about drug abuse problem.s. More than 400 stu- 
dents, 200 nur.ses and 600 parents and adults in small 
trroups have been contacted. The technical infonna- 
lion committee has reviewed film and audiovisual ma- 
terials and developed a reconmiended list which was 
distributed to libraries, teachers, private groups and 
the Albuquerque Public Schools' Audiovisual Center. 
The committee also wrote a comprehensive booklet on 
drug abuse. A $41,000 action grant will be sought to 
e.xpand the centers stafif and youth .service activities 
during its second year. 

A $33,864 FY 1971 action grant was used by the 
.Albnquercjuc Public Schools in its .systemwide drug 
abuse education program. Fifth and si.vth grade 
teacher training was provided in 70 elementary 
schools and a large visual aids library' was developed. 

Aides. Police Aides in the Albuquerque Police De- 
partment were expanded from 16 to 25 by a $51,342 
action grant. These aides, during 1970, spent 3,312 



horns in clerical duties which released patrolmen for 
field duty assignments. A .second year action grant of 
$30,000 will be sought. 

Court. The .Albuquerque Municipal Court received a 
$32,645 disci etionaiy grant for its court records com- 
pii'.or program as a management improvement device. 
Significant re.sidts are anticipated this coming year. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

New Me.\ico joined in 1969, with .Arizona, Colo- 
rado and Utah to initiate the Indian Justice Planning 
Project. The project is a common effort to prepare 
plans for the improvement of the criminal justice s>*s- 
tenis of the 39 Indian Resei^ations and seven Indian 
connnimities in the four states. The State Planning 
Agency Directors- serve as the governing board. The 
project hired its own director and planning staflf com- 
posed of Indians. It is headquartered in Santa Fe. In 
Februar)'. 1971 Nevada became a member state. The 
progra ocen limded by two discretionary' grants 
of $80,000 and SI 00.000, which were supplemented by 
annual contributions of $5,000 from each of the mem - 
l)cr states. 

It was estimated in 1969, that a total of 26,367 In- 
dians were living on or near the 21 pueblos and reser- 
vations in New Me.xico, including the Ramah Navajo. 
The initial planning eflfort of the project, completed 
in the Fall 1970. .surveyed the e.\isting Indian system 
procedures, rcsoiuces and needs, and projected a 
three-yenr improvement program for incorporation 
into the 1971 New Me.xico Criminal Justice System 
Plan. 

The policy board has recognized the imiqiieness of 
Indian priorities in the allocation of subgrant fimds, 
both in teiuis of their relationship to priorities of 
non-Indian criminal justice systems in local and state 
components as well as between reser\'ations and pue- 
blos themsleves. 

Major requirements to improve Indian criminal 
justice .systems included training for all types and lev- 
els of .sy-stem personnel, increased s\'slem manpower 
with augmented pay .scales, comprehen.sive alcoholism 
ticatment and prevention programs, improved com- 
munication and cooperation on mutual problems be- 
tween local Indian and non-Indian system.s, compre- 
hensive youth service programs, improved rapport 
between Indians and their law enforcement officials, 
and the provision of multi-purpo.se facilities to serve 
a variety of system and Indian governmental needs. 
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Innovative regional Indian coopei'ative cfTorts were 
provided through the Coinnuinity Action Agencies 
of 10 southern Indian pueblos and eight northern 
pueblos. Stress was placed on discretionary grants to 
augment the limited state block grant funding. The 
fii-st discrctionar)' grant was for $29,000 to the Laguna 
Pueblo. The grant will be used to plan and design a 



New York 

Following is the FY 1971 report of the New York 
Crime Control Planning Board (CCPB). 

GREATEST NEEDS 

For the last year and a half the New York CCPB 
has been using a specially designed local planning and 
communiiy assessment process to identify major crime 
control needs in the state and to work with local 
officials to develop piograms responsive to those needs. 

That process has consistently shown that the major 
crime problems, especially burglary, robber\\, auto 
theft, serious drug abuse and youth gang conflicts. 
Txic highly concentrated in specific neighborhoods in 
the six major cities. 

Furthermore, the majority of those arrested for 
these oflTenses are youths, under the age of 21. who re- 
side in these neighborhoods. The neighborhoods them- 
selves are characterized by severe economic depriva- 
tion, institutional alienation and a host of interrelated 
social problems typical of the inner-city slum. 



NEW YORK STATISTICS 

Population: 18, 190,740 
Planning grant: $1,914,000 
Action grant: .<J30,093,000 

Programs: upgrading personnel, .$700,000; prevention 
of crime, .$ 1 ,300,000 ; juvenile delinquency, 
$2,600,000; detection and apprehension of criminals, 
$8,093,000; prosecution, court and law refonn, 
$5,050,000; correction and rehabilitation, $5,450,000; 
organized crime, $1,000,000; community relations 
$4,600,000; and research and development, 
$1,300,000. 



joint detention-iehabilitation center, its construction 
to be assisted by a $185,000 action grant. The Indian 
Justice Planning Project estimated that $4,200,045 
from all sources will be lequired to improve New 
Mexico Indian systems during the 1971-73 period. 



Norman E. Mugleston, Director 




Young men learn to operate a muUilith offset press 
as part of the East Harlem Youth Employment 
Services Project, funded by the New York SPA. 



Youth services. In each of the major urban high-crime 
areas in the state, there is a pressing need to intensify 
and make more relevant the wliole range of ser\'iccs 
provided to youth. That is especially true for those 
services related to job development, training and 
placement, the transition from school to work, and the 
improvement eflTorts. To the greatest possible extent, 
these needs nmst be met through the extensive in- 
volvement of indigenous youths and adults in the de- 
velopn»ent, management and operation of desirable 
service programs. 

Deployment and patrol. Metropolitan police depart- 
ments generally attempt to concentrate their resources 
in the high-crime areas. But due to inadequate infor- 
mation systems and to the inability to analyze the 
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shifting patterns of crime occurrencCj deployment pat- 
terns and patrol techniques are often inappropriate or 
inadequate. Moreover, the patterns of deployment 
and patrol techniques have seldom been evaluated for 
contiol or preventive impact. 

Connnunity relations. Relations between the resi- 
dents of high crime areas and the police and other 
representatives of all criminal justice agencies fre- 
quently are characterized by mutual feelings of dis- 
tance, misunderstanding and hostility. These feelings 
may seriously hamper the cfTorts of the community 
and the criminal justice agencies to cope with the 
proI)lenis of crime and delinquency. 

'lo change these feelings, it is necessary to: increase 
appreciably the proportion of minority group mem- 
bei*s in all criminal justice agencies, especially the 
police: improve and make more accessible the civil- 
ian-complaint review structures in criminal justice 
agencies: increase greatly the understanding of crimi- 
nal justice personnel of the diflfering community prob- 
lems, life styles and resources with which they must 
deal: and create and sustain a variety of structures 
which will facilitate regular and open exchange be- 
tween criminal justice agency staflf members and the 
residents of the local neighborhoods in which that 
staflf must operate. 

Courts. In order to assist the courts, especially those 
serving metropolitan areas, to deal faii'ly, humanely 
and eflfectively with the immense number of criminal 
cases brought before them, there is a need to: develop 
structures for eflfective charge screening and early case 
disposition: expand the appropriate use of release-on- 
recogni/ance and other alternatives to secure deten- 
tion: expand the court's access to community service 
resources which might serve as alternatives to official 
adjudication and disposition especially in juvenile and 
youthful cases: and develop more eflfective techniques 
and procedures for case-calendaring, witness appear- 
ance control and court management. 

Corrections. With respect to institutions^, major needs 
include developing alternatives to the secure detention 
of both juveniles and adults, as well as improving liv- 
ing conditions and shortening the period of incarcera- 
tion for those detained. All these needs are especially 
acute in New York Qty, 

The need to improve living conditions and to vary 
the everyday prison routine is just as pressing for sen- 
tenced prisoners, In addition, these men and women 
are in need of programs designed to maintain their 
contact with the community while they are incarcer- 



ated. They also need programs that provide them with 
the skills and services they will need to ease their re- 
entry upon release. These programs will, in turn, re- 
quire new and intensive training programs for correc- 
tional staflfs. 

Probation and parole. Probation and parole must 
become more oriented toward and more adept at de- 
livering tlie kinds of services which the client needs to 
deal more eflfectively with the everyday problems he 
encounters in his immediate environment. To accom- 
plish this shift in orientation and procedure, probation 
and parole departments will certainly require innova- 
tive programs of inservice training as well as a certain 
degree of decentralisation of service. 

MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

During FY 1971, the CCPB approved approxi- 
mately 1 10 action grants totalling 823,670.270 in Safe 
Streets Act funds. Of the 110 action grants, 76 are di- 
rected at solving the critical crime problems of the 
major urban areas of the state (59 to the six largest 
cities and 17 to the major urban counties). These 76 
programs, involving an expenditure of $18,423,639 
(approximately 78 percent of the monies awarded 
thus far), cufacross the local crime control functional 
areas of prevention, policing, courts, prosecution, 
corrections and detention; and serve as New York's 
prime thrust toward meeting the local needs outlined 
above. 

Delinquency prevention. Eleven of these programs 
include comprehensive delinquency prevention pro- 
grams for larger cities and urban counties. These pro- 
grams, involving the expenditure of approximately 
$4.8 million, include both short- and long-range com- 
ponents designed to provide: realistic job opportuni- 
ties in government and the private sector for inner- 
city youth; seivices and resources for use by commu- 
nity organizations attempting to change the deteriorat- 
ing conditions characteristic of the high crime areas 
in the inner-city; naicotics abuse and public education 
components; recreational and vocational activities; 
and counseling, guidance and referral resources for 
families, for citizens with grievances and problems 
and for youngsters who have been or who are likely to 
become involved with the police. 

Such programs have been initiated in high-crime 
areas of Rochester, Buflfalo, Syracuse, Yonkers, Niag- 
ara Falls, Newburgh and New York City. 
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Pollccr Twenty -six grants, totalling approxiiliatcly §4 
n'lillion, have been awarded to police agencies, most of 
which seivc metropolitan areas. These include several 
projects designed to provide more efTectivc non-en- 
foicenient sei vices while increasing minority group 
lepresentation on major police departments through 
innovative Community Service Officer and Commu- 
nity Peace OfTice programs. They include .several 
other police-community relations projects. 

Several projects involve creating experimental patrol 
and investigative. units focusing on the occurrence of 
specific ofTenses at specific times and in specific areas of 
a city. Other projects are designed to enhance police 
research and planning capabilities and to link this 
capability to assessing the impact of such experimental 
patrol and investigative projects. The grants include 
several police training projects, two projects for equip- 
ping |X)lice to deal with explosive devices, one special 
1 roject linking intensive community relations efforts 
•Q Mie provision of cc^mpiehensive police services in a 
large housing development located in a high-crime 
urban neighborhood, two communications systems 
projects: and a project to continue the development 
of a hand-held device to remotely detect concealed 
explosives and concealed narcotics (heroin, cocaine 
and marijuana). 

In addition, grants have been made to the State 
Police, the State Identification and Intelligence Sys- 
tem and the State Division for Local Police for the de- 
velopment of a foiensic screening electron microscope, 
an expansion of the facsimile transmi.ssion netwoik, 
the piinting of training materials and the training of 
law enforcement executives. 

Courts. Almost §2 million of FY 1971 funds have 
been committed thus far to a nimiber of projects in 
the courts area. The funds are beincr used ^o launeli 
four projects involving District Attorne) charge- 
screening and early case disposition in BufTalo, Syra- 
cuse, Rochester and Yonkers; to expand and improve 
the defense of indigent prisoners: to continue and ex- 
pand the Master Calendaring project in New York 
City; to develop more efTectivc and efficient ways to 
assure the presence of prosecution witnesses when 
needed and dispense with their presence when they 
are not needed; to provide training seminars for 
judges, prosecutors and defense attorneys; to establish 
and assess the position of court administrator in met- 
ropolitan court systems; to develop more effective and 
efficient management information systems for metro- 
politan courts; and to provide trained court planneis 
for busy districts in the four Judicial Departments. 

Corrections. More than $10 million of FY 19*71 funds 



have now been committed to the corrections aiea. Al- 
most $4 million liave gone to the newly oigani'/ed 
State Department of Correetionnl Si;rvices. 

The funded projects include: a massive seiies of 
training programs for existing personnel at all staff 
levels: the provision of a variety of evening hour aca- 
demic vocational services for sentenced prisoners; the 
expansion of legal assistance and libi-ary services for 
inmates; the development of a model reception and 
classification program: the strengthening of commu- 
nity and volunteer services available to inmates while 
incarcerated and upon release: and the development 
of a sophisticated planning and e\aluation capability 
for the entire Department. 

New York City. The New York City Department of 
Correction has also received $3 million to operate a 
number of projects including: the recruitment, train- 
ing and hiring of approximately 200 |)ai*apiofessional 
correctional aides to meet the immediate needs of men 
and women who have been remanded to the several 
detention centers located in the city: the provision of 
intensive human relations training for the existing 
conectional staff: and the initiation of a methadone 
detoxification program for people committed to city 
institutions. 

In addition, more than .$2 million have been 
granted to the city Addiction Services Administration 
to begin a nuilti-service addiction tieatnient program 
in the Harlem-East Harlem sections. This includes 
four .Addict Holding Units designed to provide some 
2,000 narcotics addicts more tlian 18 years of age with 
blocking doses of methadone while they await admis- 
sion into a fully developed methadone-niaintenance 
and treatment program. 

Probation and parole. The remaining portions of 
these correctional funds have been con unit ted to a va- 
riety of field service projects in Probation Depart- 
ments and Aftercare Service Agencies around the 
state. Notable among these is a large-scale probation 
decenti-alixation program in Suffolk County, a project 
designed to provide the state Division of Probation 
with an effective planning and program evaluation 
capability: several probation paraprofessionals. pro- 
jects: a project designed to assess the relative merits of 
different pre-sentence investigative forms in misde- 
meanor cases: and a project designed to enable the 
Wiltwyck School, a private training school for boys, to 
develop a comprehensive community care piogram for 
juveniles and youth residing in the Bedford-Stuyves- 
ant section of Brooklyn. 

Archibald R, Murray, Executive Director 
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North Carolina 



Following is the FY 197! rcpoii of the North Caro- 
lina State Planiiiiii^ At:en(:y for the Criminal Justice 
System (SPA^ 

GREATEST NEED 

The North Carolina State Planning Agency for the 
Criminal justice system- an agency of the Governors 
Committee on Law and Order determined that its 
greatest needs in criminal justice support weie in law 
enforcement standaids. overworked couits, outmoded 
correctional procedures and juvenile delinquency. 

Law enforcement. The greatest need in law enforce- 
ment in North Carolina Is minimum professional 
standards for local law enforcernent agencies. Educa- 
tion; salary standards and other qualifications need to 
be defined for statewide consistency in the state's 425 
police and i)heri!r departments. At present, all attempt 
to enfoice laws and handle social problems independ- 
ently. More professional skill is needed Training is 
needed, particulaily in rural connnur.iiies wheie fa- 
miliarity between police and die public i<: beginning to 
change to a more formal and impersonal handling of 
deviant behavior. Specialized training in minority and 
community relations, family relationships, and the 




The Charlotte, North Carolina, police helicopter is used 
both for patroling and for responding to calls. 



like, is needed in the more urban areas of thi: state to 
avoid serious soeial and racial disturbances. 

Other seiious needs in law enforcement are for bet- 
ter comirumications systems and record-keeping sys- 
tems, .A communications networ!: is needed to link iso- 
lated agencies and aid them in solving and preventing 
Climes. Of the 425 police and sherifT.s' departments in 
Noith Carolina, approximately 400 have difTeient 
lecord systems or — most likely — no record system at 
all. As the need for recorded statistics increases, var- 
ious de|)artments are recjuesting funds to de\elop law 
enforcement lecord .systems. The SPA feels it is neces- 
sary to develop and promote one uniform method 
with consistent standards— especially keeping in mind 
mandatory uinfomi crime reporting, which is now- 
being considei 'd by die North Carolina Legislature, 

Courts. Assistance is greatly needed by overwoiked 
solicitors in preparing and investigating cases they are 
responsible for prosecuting. Court calendaring proce- 
dures must be brought up to date to pi event una\oid- 
able delays for witnesses, solicitors, judges and attor- 
neys during die trial procedures. 

Corrections, The concepts and methods of corrections 
in Noith Caiolina are rapidly changint; from a con- 
servative, structured concept to one of connnunity and 
social lehabilitation. New methods are being at- 
tempted. The major n(;ed now is for evaluation of 
these methods and for wide application of results. 
i\ieas most important for criminal justice planning at 
this time are in improving county jail facilities and 
services and in providing new coriectional options. 

NORTH CAROLINA STATISTICS 

Population: 5,082,059 
Planning grant: .$601,000 
Action grant: .$8,305,045 

Programs: upgrading personnel, .$1,112,314; preven- 
tion of crime, §118,939; juvenile delinquency, 
$930,330: detection and apprehension of criminals, 
.$3,310,652; prosecution, court and law reform, 
.$451,269: correction and leliabilitation, §918,120: or- 
ganized crime, §24,209; connnunity relations, 
§285,120; riots and civil disorders, §83,700: construc- 
tion. $671,143: and research and development, 
§399.204. 
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Juvenile delinquency. The most important needs for 
dealing with juvenile delinquency in North Carolina 
run a full range of facilities and services. 

Connuunity based facilities aie needed throughout 
the state to piovide a place for younger juvenile of- 
fendei-s and those not requiring institutionalization in 
a training school. 

Picdelinquent programs and services are needed to 
keep youths from entering the juvenile justice system 
in the first place. Activities such as junior police units 
or youth-service bureaus, whether recreational or hu- 
man-relations oriented, are required to occupy the ju- 
venile's time and expose him to a healthy community 
socliali/ation process. 

Training and educational opportunities for court 
personnel and social workers is a high priority. The 
entile area of juvenile control, commitment and treat- 
ment nuist be studied by all those attempting to reha- 
bilitate juvenile delinquents. 

State training school structuies and programs must 
be reorganized to piovide treatment rather than pun- 
ishment. 

MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

North Carolina's major action programs during IT 
1971 weie aimed at both long-range and short-range 
solutions to the state's criminal justice problems. Law 
enforcement programs, for example, concentrated on 
training, communications and community relations; 
couits programs aimed at easing the load carried by 
state solicitor corrections programs provided alterna- 
tives to incarceration, and juvenile delinquency efTorts 
explored modifying antisocial behavior. 

Prof cssionalizat ion, EfTorts to improve local law en- 
forcement have centered on training, comuumications, 
community relations and records. 

I'raimug. In FY 1971, $622,878 was allocated 
thioughout the state to train approximately 1,500 
men. This expenditure brings the percentage of men 
trained by SPA funds close to 60 percent of the total 
5.775 local law enforcemerU officer's in North Caro- 
lina. 

One example of how training of rural officers has 
paid ofT can be seen in an eastern region of the state. 
In the legion, a nine-county area, there are 16 small 
departments — 13 with five or fewer men. All the de- 
partments became aware of the need for training and 
upgrading their officers. They worked together to 
eliminate this deficiency and during FY 1971, 14 
training courses have been, or will be, held at a cen- 



trally located city so that men attending school during 
the day will be able to be on regular duty at night. 

Cominuuicatwus. To meet the need for impioved 
radio cornriiuriicatioris, the SP.A has developed a state- 
wide communications study to provido plans, specifi- 
cations and cost estimates to regional planning direc- 
tors and local goveruments; and set up a special ad 
hoc communications committee to evaluate requests 
for communications equipment based on this study. A 
total of'$1.481.879 is allocated to eligible law enforce- 
ment agencies in FY 1971 for purchasing equipment. 
One outstanding conununications project is located 
in the Triad area, the largest suburban -metropolitan 
planning region in North Carolina. When completed, 
this $1.4 million system will link law enforcement 
agencies in Greensboro, High Point, Winston Salem, 
and Guilford and For-syth counties. 

Community relations. Rapport between police and 
community has become significant in the - public's 
concept of law enforcenient. North Carolina has at- 
tempted to strengthen corurnunity relations by orga- 
ni'/ing' community ser vice units within police agencies 
and by promoting innovative projects for providing 
community interaction with the criminal justice sys- 
tem. In FY 1971, $161,293 was allocated to commu- 
nity ser vice units and $133,000 to related services. 

The Town of 'Farboro (Edgecombe County) has 
organized a good model of a police-coinnuinity service 
unit. The unit^ a two-inan team, has immediate goals 
of leviewing citizens' complaints and organizing coin- 
numity seminars. They have counseled more than 10 
juveniles in the past 3 months and spent considerable 
time at the public schools. Plans are to hire two high 
school students to work with the unit during the sum- 
mer'. An evening recreation program for young adults, 
aged 16 to 22, has been organized recently to serve the 
unit as a sounding board for efTorts to reduce stress 
and frustration in the community. Their FY 1971 
grant was $27,797. 

A second noteworthy community relations program 
is located iri the Mode) Cities neighborhood of Char- 
lotte. In this project local precinct-type social services 
were established to handle and refer conununity griev- 
ances. In 6 months of operation, approximately 
$22,210 of die S57,916 has been spent for stafT and a 
broad r-ange of projects, including "The Citizen and 
the Law" seminar that discussed peisonal rights and 
responsibilities, and a session conducted by confined 
inmates for area youths. The session covered crime, 
imprisonment and per-sonal experiences. To contact as 
many residents as possible, a zoning system was set up 
and the neighborhood was divided into three zones. 
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Eilch zone has a police officer as supeirisor, and sev- 
eral civilian aides who serve as field rej^rcsentatives for 
the /.one's projects. 

Records. A standardix.ed internal record system has 
been developed by SPA staff for individual law en- 
forcement agencies in North Carolina. This system is 
now being imjjlcmentcd: one entire planning region 
has already made definite ])lans lo convert their old 
record forms to the new ones. 

Courts. The first FY 1971 priority for the courts was 
to provide administrative assistance to North Caroli- 
na's 30 full-time solicitoi^s. A total of $159,375 was al- 
located to meet this need. 

One region'.s attemjn to solve the j^roblems of lack 
of case prejjaration by solicitors has been to hire an in- 
vestigative assistant who travels in advance of the 
court and solicitor. The assistant investigates evidence, 
interviews witnesses, and prepares cases before they go 
to court. Me also writes a icjjort on the caseload to be 
handled by the solicitor during the ne.xt session of 
court. The report includes information not found in 
the police investigation, problems corrected by the in- 
vestigator, special problems requiring the solicitor's at- 
tention, and the current status of cases. 

Corrections. Major corrections programs centered on 
improving facilities and services, and developing alter- 
natives to traditional incarceration programs. 

Improving jails. Incentive funds are being allocated 
for rehabilitative programs in county jails. One pro- 
giam ofTers a vocational training couise for inmates 
who will serve their sentence in the county jail instead 
of major Dej^artment of Corrections institutions. Ten 
inmates for the state's brgest jail are scheduled to 
IJarticijjate in a chefs training course to learn short- 
order cooking techniques. 

Correctional alternatives. Many rehabilitative pro- 
jects undertaken this year in North Caiolina are com- 
munity-based correctional programs operating in min- 
imum confinement facilities or service centers. In one 
four-county region, for e.xamjDle, chronic alcoholic of- 
fenders had never received j^rofessional heljD. A ])ro- 
gram is now set up in which jDersons convicted of of- 
fenses directly or indirectly related to alcohol are 
given professional guidance and weekly group-therajjy 
meetings for 8 weeks. The participants' emjiloyment, 
residence, health, and conduct are checked fequently 
during the first 6 months after completion of the 
workshop, and case histories are maintained by a full- 
time court-liaison official. The anticipated results are 



that at least 280 persons, or 70 percent of the 400 of- 
fenders expected to receive treatment, will respond 
successfully. The success rate to date has been nearly 
90 percent. 

Another example of a community-based correc- 
tional alternative is a program within the Department 
of Corrections. This project finds and trains commu- 
nity volunteers who, in turn, assist released inmates in 
making necessary social and cultural ^^ljustments to 
the community. Seventy-nine percent of all persons re- 
leased from the North Carolina prison system are re- 
leased with no period of supervision and no help dur- 
ing their difficult transition to community life. Under 
the new program, each inmate has "his own" volun- 
teer in a one-to-one relationship. The relationship be- 
gins in the prison — before the inmate is released — and 
continues after the inmate's release. 

Juvenile delinquency. Major juvenile delinquency 
])rograms focus on training, services, and evaluative 
research on the juvenile correction system. 

Training. A cooperative program is being established 
between the North Carolina Department of Commu- 
nity Colleges and the Department of Juvenile Correc- 
tions to make vocational training available to delin- 
(|nent youths in training schools. Delinquents from 
four state training schools will be involved. 

Services. The goal of North Carolina's youth-service 
jM-oject is to redirect delinquent behavior by a com- 
prehensive ]Drogram of early intervention and in-depth 
suj^jDortive services beyond those available in schools, 
churches, social services, and other youth agencies. An 
efTective referral system is being implemented. Each 
counselor will be resjDonsible for a caseload of 25, or 
fewer, children. In July 1971, the project began devel- 
oping a training and evaluation program, conducting 
area meetings to publici'/e the project, and setting up 
seven individual foster homes for youths in each 
county in the project. A budget of $78,865 in LEAA 
funds is allocated to this program. 

Research. A study is now underway on the Juvenile 
Corrections System to establish a basis for describing 
and comparing the eight juvenile institutions. The 
study seeks to find out how efTective the institutions 
are in inijn-oving the behavior of delinquents who 
have attended them. 

OTHER MAJOR PROGRAMS 

Attitude studies — to define public thinking about 
crime and justice issues — and an experimental youth 
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center highlight additional major programs conducted 
by tlie North Carolina SPA during FY 197 1 . 

Attitude study. A state-wide household sur\^ey of 
publie attitudes about erime and criminal justice 
agencies is now winding up. Political science faculty 
niembei"S from the University of North Carolina, 
Chaj)el Hill, and North Carolina State University aie 
conducting the study. .*\ randomly selected sample of 
1,200 North Carolinians has been stratified by race 
and three geographical sections of the state: metropol- 
itan, other urban, and rural. 

The interviews piobe u broad range of crime and 
criminal justice j)olicy toj^ics, but the study is designed 
primarily to determine the amount of criminal victim- 
ization, oj)inions and j)references of citizens in policy 
areas related to ciiminal justice, and |)ublic satisfac- 
tion with state and local government approaches to 
crime problems. 

The study was funded with $36,525 from the North 
Carolina Connnittee on Law and Order, plus match- 
ing contributions from the universities, and $9,000 
from tlie Institute for Research in Social Sciences, 
Chapel Hill, for jnircliasing census materials and 
drawing a 1,200-person sam]:}le. 

Rocky Mount Youth Service Center, The Rocky 
Mount Youth Service Center ofTers to adjudicated de- 
linquents intensive short-term treatment and close fol- 
low-up on release as an alternative to commitment to 
training schools or return to their previous environ- 
ment. At the end of its first full quarter of operation, 
the center is showing that elementary and junior high 
school children's behavior can be successfully^ effec- 
tively, and inexpensively modified. Approximately 25 
children with difficult behavior pioblems are assigned 
to the Youth Service Center. They receive rewards for 
good behavior at home and school in the form of to- 
kens; the children can exchange the tokens for normal 
privileges. In all cases so far, substantial progress has 
been made in both academic and social j)erformances. 
Teachers become so interested in the success of this 
approach that two workshoj)s — both filled to capacity 



— have been conducted to give instruction in this 
technique. 

OTHER MAJOR BIG CITY 
PROGRAMS 

The City of Charlotte has the highest crime rate in 
North Carolina. It is also the state's most populous 
city. In 1970, the region that includes Cliarlotte 
accounted for 24.7 percent of the state's major crime 
index and l/.l peicent of its population. Charlotte's 
violent crime rate, according to the 1969 FBI rejjort, 
is 7'i'1.4 per 100,000 j)opulation; the stale average is 
341. Property crimes, especially robbery, are also a sig- 
nificant problem. Funds totaling $1,070,565 were allo- 
cated to this region for jDrojects. Two jDrojects merit 
special attention. 

Family crisis intervention unit. Two weeks of inten- 
sive training is being given 18 officers selected from 
city and county law enforcement agencies in the re- 
gion. The training focuses on officers who respond to 
calls for domestic assistance. It attempts to give them 
tlie skills needed to analyze situations and lielj) elimi- 
nate frustration and danger. The j)rogram, which was 
also given in 1970, has been credited with helping the 
j)olice serve the community with added professional 
competence and know how, including increasing their 
ability to protect themselves in dangerous situations. 
In the first 3 months of the j)roject. aj) proximately 25 
referrals have been made. 

Helicopter patrol. This project — financed with 
$149,000 in discretionary funds — aims at decreasing 
street burglaries, robberies, auto thefts, and , other 
proj)erty crimes in Charlotte, sj)ecifically in the Model 
Cities area. The key to the project is a helicojDter, used 
for patrolling and greater mobility in responding to 
calls. The helicopter has been received and is now 
used on limited patrols while pilots are completing 
training, 

William B. Julian, Administrator 



North Dakota 

Following is the FY 1971 ^report of the North Da- 
kota Combined Law Enforcement Council. 

GREATEST NEEDS 

North Dakota has a single problem which has af- 



fected youths and adults. It is a burden on police fa- 
cilities, correctional institutions and hospitals. 

Its procurement is legal, which blocks its elimina- 
tion by raids or arrests. Its detection can come on a 
breath, a stagger or an unconscious j)erson. 

The problem is alcohol. 
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NortI) DakoJa has gicat need for alcoholism treat- 
ment centeis. alcohol abuse jjrevention programs and 
improvement of law enforcement officeis and correc- 
tion? facilities to handle the many victims of alcohol 
abuse. 

NORTH DAKOTA STATISTICS" 

Population: 617,761 
Planning grant: $162,000 
Action grant: $1,123,000 

Programs: upgrading personnel, $136,000; prevention 
of crime, $96,000: juvenile delinquency, $103,000: de- 
tection and aj)prehension of criminals. $342,000; pros- 
crution, court and law reform, $103,000; correction 
and rehabilitation. $60,000; construction, $285,000. 



The seriousness of the j)roblem was illustiatcd in a 
study conducted in connection with development of 
the 19" North Dakota Comprehensive Law Enforce- 
ment V\iu. The study showed that 65 percent of the 
prisoners in the North Dakota State Penitentiary had 
an alcohol problem. 

The Council also found, through a scries of state- 
wide meetings on juvenile delinquency prevention, 
many conmumities had a serious j)roblem witli un- 
der-age drinking. 

The comj)anion problem of alcohol abuse in Nortli 
Dakota is the lack of adequate facilities to Iiandlc ine- 
briates. 

In 1969, the North Dakota Legislative Assembly re- 
moved the crime of jniblic intoxication from the stat- 
utes and j)rovided that incbiiatcs, if possible, be taken 
home or to a hospital. But the Council found temi)o- 
lary detention in city or county jails was standard pro- 
cedure. 

MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

Centers. An FY 1971 grant of $26,287 was given to 
Stark County for continued operation of an alcohol- 
ism referral and information center. In the first 8 
months of operation, the center counseled 178 persons 
with alcoholism problems. 

It is planned to expand the center's drunkenness 
prevention and control program to include seven ad- 
ditional counties in the southwestern part of the state. 

Two grants totaling $58,549 in FY 1971 funds were 



given to the city of l\argo to support the development 
and expansion of a deintoxitation center at the city's 
New Life Center. In the first year of operation, 276 
|)ei-sons weie admitted; of these. 96 were admitted 
more than once. Of the 549 total admissions, 189 were 
of persons brought in by the police. 

A grant of $5,000 was given to Eddy County and 
the town of New Rockford for remodeling the New 
Rockford City Jail. This remodeling, now complete, 
iuipioves both the security of the building and its suit- 
ability as a deintoxication center. Medical attention is 
provided for detained peisons. The facility is used by 
Eddy County, the city of New Rockford, and the city 
of Sheyennc. 

Jail inspections. A grant of $1,200 was given to the 
North Dakota Attorney General's Office to support 
continuation of a statewide jail insj)cction by the State 
File Marshal's Office. Since inspections started in 
1967, 85 jails closed voluntarily and five were con- 
demned and closed. Several additional jails have been 
closed during 1971. The majority of the discontinued 
jails wcic substandard local lockups which had been 
used primar ily to hold intoxicated persons. 

OTHER MAJOR PROGRAMS 

North Dakota's first public defender has been cm- 
ployed as a result of an FY 1971 $18,000 grant to 
Burleigh and Morton counties. The defender provides 
legal representation to indigents in 10 North Dakota 
counties under this j)roject. 

Two FY 1971 grants to the North Dakota Supreme 
Court provide funds for projects to improve the state 
court system. Develoj)ment and promulgation of rules 
of criminal procedure for all courts in the state is the 
goal of a project. FY 1971 funds of $39,750 were 
gi^anted for the pr oject. 

The North Dakota Legislative Assembly provided 
funds to hire a court administrator with jurisdiction 
over all courts in North Dakota. A FY 1971 grant of 
$37,000 has been awarded to suppor t this i!nj)rove- 
ment in the state's court system. 

Police service. A j.rogram of police service contracts 
for adequate law enforcement has continued in sev- 
eral counties which j)reviousiy lacked funds needed for 
officers. 

FY 1971 grants for these contracts went to Ward 
($33,000), Morton ($15,000) and Kidder ($8,218) 
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counties. The award of these grants brought to six the 
number of counties with poHcc service contracts. 

The council plans to expand the program to thiee 
more counties which are experiencing an influx of 
residents from antiballistic missile site construction 
personnel and their families. 

While peisonnel was increased in some areas, two 
support systems were developed to benefit law en« 
forcenient agencies statewide. 

A uniform crime reporting and records system is 
being developed to centrali/e infoimation for law en- 
forcement agencies. This system also is designed to lay 
the foundation for implementation of a computerized 
infoimanon bank if such is needed in the future. FY 
1971 furds for the project were $4;578. 

The second support system is a drug identification 
laboratory and the employment of a lab technician 
and two narcotic abuse investigators to work in all 
areas of the state. An FY 1971 grant of $40,000 was 
funded for this project. 

Training center. FY 1971 grants totaling $165,000 
have been made to the North Dakota Highway Patrol 
for construction of the North Dakota Law Enforce- 
ment Training Center. The center, in Bismarck, has 
classrooms, a food seivice, and dormitory space for 40 
students. 

An additional grant of $15,000 from FY 1971 funds 
was made to provide equipment and furnishings for 
the centei. The center is used as a training site for of- 
ficeis fiom all state and local law enforcement agen- 
cies, 

Communications, To reduce congestion on the state 
radio network, a grant of $7,874 was given to Rich- 
land County and the town of Walipeton to support 
the establishment of an independent law enforcement 
radio system. 

In addition, the Council has contracted with a con- 
sulting firm to determine the best options for future 
development of the state radio system and of such in- 
dependent systems as needed. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Police and youth. The city of Fargo received an FY 
1971 grant of $3,115 for an e.xperinicntal program in 



delinquency pre\c'ntion tinougli camping, .About 21 
youths from Fargo, Jamestown and Valley City par- 
ticipated ill a two- week camping trip. The trip was 
followed up by a continuing relationship between the 
youths and their counselois. 

Another Faigo youth program, supported tinough 
an FY 1971 grant' of $21,320, was the Police- Youth 
Cooperative Connnunity Relations PrograuK .Aimed 
at young persons from 16 to 19 yeai^ old, the project 
has provided an informal g;»thering place for youths. 

An FY 1971 grant of $10,400 was awarded to Wah- 
peton to expand and continue a police-youth pro- 
gram. The project provides recreational activities; a 
teen club: a police cadet program; and education on 
driving, alcohol and drug abuse. The purpose of the 
piogram is to piovide prevention and rehabilitation. 

Drug abuse. Two grants totaling $26,000 were given 
to Burleigh County and the City of Bisnsarck in FY 

1971 for a program to meet the proi)lein of drug 
abuse. Supported by those grants, by $16,000 fiom the 
two local governments, and, by a grant of $60,000 
fiom the U.S. Depaitment of Health, Educ^ition and 
Welfare, an .Awareness Mouse has been developed. 

The house originated as a project of the Bismarck 
.Medical Fomidation, and has been given advice and 
assistance fiom the area's medical professionals. The 
house is a location where youths can go for recreation 
and connst.ing. Additionally, the Bismarck Drug 
.Abuse Foundation, formed to carry out this project, 
also piovides ti-aining and counseling services at the 
.Noith Dakota State Penitentiary and the North Da- 
kota State Industrial School. 

its counselors include former drug addicts who are 
specially-trained in counseling drug abusers. 

The* Awareness House also provides counseling in 
many .subjects for the youths — drug users and non- 
users alike — who come for advice and help. 

Ramsey County and Devils Lake, the county seat, 
received a $4,000 planning grant in 1969 for a study 
of a pioposed coml)ined law enforcement center. Ten- 
tative approval has been given for a $350,000 grant to 
fund construction of that facility as one portion of a 
Human Resources Center, This Human Resources 
Center is designed to serve as the focal point for all 
social sei vices offered by government agencies in the 
Devils Lake region. 

Kenneth D<i\ves, E.vecutive Director 
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Ohio 



Following is the FY 1971 report of ihv Ohio Ad- 
ministration on Justice (AJ). 

GREATEST NEEDS 

In FY 1971, the greatest portion of Ohio's funds 
wcie spent on piograins designed to upgrade law en- 
forcement pei*sonnel and improve dieir capabilities in 
detecting and apprehending criminals. The heaviest 
emph.asis was jjjaced on training police personnel and 
improving and modernizing their conn nun icnt ions sys- 
ten>s. Two factoi-s contributing to these commitments 
werCj Hrst. ihe recognition that law enfoi cement capa- 
bilities were woefully inadequate and. second, the 
leadiness of law enforcement agencies to seek funding. 

Geographically, the state attempted to give priority 
consideration to major metropolitan areas, areas 
where much of the state's crime is concentrated. The 
state has 16 Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas, 
with 77 percent of the population residing within 
them. They account for 83 percent of the state's 
crime. 




New laboratory equipment, purchased by the Columbus, 
Ohio, Police Department, is used by chemist 
to analyze suspected narcotics. 



OHIO STATISTICS 

Population: 10,652,017 
Planning grant: §1,164,000 
Action grant: $17,645,000 

Programs: upgrading personnel, $2,263,000; preven- 
tion of crime, $1,232,000; juvenile delinquency, 
$2,415,000; detection and apprehension of criminals, 
$2,263,000; prosecution, court and law reform. 
$1.-I5'I,000; correction and rehabilitation, $1,800,000: 
organized crime, $261,000; community relations, 
$475,000; riots and civil disordeis, $750,000; construc- 
tion, $3,897,000: and research and development 
$835,000. 



I'unds were allocated on the basis of a crime-to- 
population formula, with crime weiglued twice as 
heavily as population. Under the formula, districts 
with major urban centers were allocated proportion- 
ately greater amounts than districts with low crime-to- 
population profiles. 

MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

While action projects in metropolitan districts fol- 
lowed the police-related character of die rest of the 
state, projects in juvenile delinquency, drug abuse and 
police-community relations — j)roblems particularly 
acute in urban centers — were also funded. 

Police training. Funds were used to implement in- 
service, specialized trainiiig projects at the local level, 
on a regional basis, and at the state level. Different 
kinds of training programs were offered in response to 
the needs expressed by law enforcement agencies 
thioughout the state. 

A regional training program, funded with a $38,200 
grant and sponsored by the Montgomeiy County 
(Dayton) SherifPs Department^ provided advance 
training for 115 persons in the SheriflT's Department 
and from 33 other law enforcement agencies in the 
county. 

The Ohio State Highway Patrol provides academy 
training to state law enforcement personnel and to 
staflT members of local law enforcement agencies. A 
$400,000 grant to tho Highway Patrol made possible 
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llu? cx|):nision of the V:\uo\ Academy facilities, iluis 
incicasint^(MUollincnt capabilities. 

In n()ithca.^t Ohio, the distiict plannint,' agency re- 
ceived .?2{{.JI00 to finance a mobile, in-service traimn*^ 
(enter. The mobile unit is outfitted with training aids 
and c(|nipment. and ha.s space for 30 btndcnts. It 
c<)vei.s a M'vcn-connlN aica, pro\idinij: in-hei\ice cdn- 
cation, on a cooperative basis, for individual agencies 
that aie unable to finance their own training' pro- 
l^rams. 

Conimunications, A])proximately $1 million has pur- 
chased conunnnicati()n> etjuipinent and modernixed 
connnimications .systems in law enforcement agencies 
tinoughont the .state. Many police departments pur- 
chased needed portable radio eijuipment, for usi; in 
and (n«t of vehicles. Other funds were used to pm- 
(liasc l)a>e stations, co»»trol console.s, mobile unit.s, 
iransceivci^, njonitoring ec|inpn»ent. leoording c<|uip- 
nient, and da:a-track conveyor systenjs. 

At the outset. practicalK every police agency suf- 
feied a lack of ade(iuate equipujent. The large.st 
grant, one for $7.S,000. was aw aided lo Cuyahoga 
County (Clcvelandl to develop a modern, county- 
wide conummitations and infoimation .system. In the 
fiist phase of the progiani, a eonipiehen.sive .study of 
the conunuuitatious needs of agencies in the count\ 
was undertaken. When the study is completed and the 
recouuuendations implemented, the county will have 
an integrated connnunications sy.stenJ and infornjation 
data bank and retrieval system. 

Juvenile delinquency. The prevention and control of 
juvenile delincjuency is a task ie;juiring the support 
and eflorts of all components of the criminal justice 
sysieuK In Ohio, progiams that focus on delinquency 
pjcvention and juvenile piobation «>nd aftercare aie 
encouraged for funding. In the 'i'olcdo njetiopolitan 
area, the Lueas G)unty juvenile Court is sponsoring a 
gioup home for girls leferred to the court on chaiges 
of delin<|uency and unniliness. The community-based 
lesidence is designed to aceonnnodate 10 girls for 
shoit-teini stays. The primary objective of the home is 
behavioral modification under the .supei vision of the 
Conit s piobation counselois. The pioject is now sup- 
ported with a .^30jOOO grant; at the end of the piojcct 
year, the County will a.ssumc financial support of the 
home. 

The City of Akron has established a Youth Services 
liuiean with a grant of $82,000. The hnreau is located 
in the Model Citic Neighborhood, and staficd. in 
part, by ncighboihood residents. The liuieau diiccts 
services to prc-dclinquent and high-risk post-delin- 
quent youths. It icccivcs referrals fiom boards of edu- 



cation. Ohio Youth Coiainissiou. Juvenile Court, 
Child Ciuidance Center, and other city Micial. educa- 
tion.al, and occupational agencies. The I5meau acts as 
a bullVr for juveniles piior to couit lefcrial. 

A third <lelin<|ueiicy pre\ention [noject is spoiuoie ! 
by the Tranklin County Juvenile Court, The granJ- - 
lor $!)3,719' -is admini^teied in conjunction uiili Uie 
Cit\ of Cohunbus YMCA. which operates a halfwa\ 
houbc known as "Helping i lands Center/' 'I ne major- 
ity of juveniles at the Center are the products o( ne- 
glect. They lespond favorably to pioper supervision 
and counseling. 

A $33,000 grant was awaided to Case Western Re- 
serve University and Cleveland College to de\ elop a 
data bank on delinquency prevention and control. In- 
formation stored in the bank will be available to youth 
agencies throughout a four-county aiea in northea.st- 
ern Ohio. 

Drug abuse. Closely related to the delinc|ncucy prob- 
lem is the iiK rease in drugal)u>e among young people. 
,\ 1970 investigation in Toledo found that juvenile ar- 
rests in drug-. elated cases numbered zero in 71 
in 1969, and 30 during the first 3 months of 1970, To 
(ombat the pioblem, a giant of $1.'),000 was made to 
support a diop-in house wheie shoit-terin housnig. 
medical aid, and piofe.ssional counseling aie available 
to adolescents with drug pioblems. 

Three giants to the Cily of Columbus <^npport pro* 
grams designed to combat drug abuse and narcotics 
trafiic from difrereni directions. As a large- city discre- 
tionaiy grant .supplement. $32,000 was made av.ailabic 
to expand t lie city's piograui of metropolitan naicotics 
and drug abuse enforcement. The program encoiup.as- 
ses enforcement, educational and rehabilitative niea- 
snies, including the formation of a special naieotics 
and dangeious drug en foi cement bureau, in-?eivice 
training for oincei^, an aiea-wide educational pio- 
grain. emergency treatment and rehabilitation facili- 
ties for adolescents. 

An $82,000 grant suppoits a piognm to develop a 
county- wide t.actical investigative unit in Franklin 
County. The unit coordinates activities of 3 1 law en- 
forcement .agencies, including the County Sheriflf's 

omcc. 

Financed by a $52,000 grant, die Center of Science 
and Industry i,i Columbus — a comnninity educational 
and health oiganixation— has developed a multi-me- 
dia program of drug and drug abuse education. The 
exhibit uses live demonstrations that promote viewer 
interaction. The exhibit is open to visitois to the 
Center. L.ast year the Center had 18.').000 visitois, 
nearly half of whom were students 
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Coinniunity relations. A growing gulf of misunder- 
standing between [)olice and ronniuniity — and the dis- 
tJust of law enfoireinent ofliceis by citi/cns in niany 
aieas of tlic connnnnily— has spurred development of 
polire-roininnnity lelations programs in Ohio cities. 

The C i nc i I ma ti Police Department created a coin- 
njiinity relations division in 1966: a grant of $19,450 
was uKKle to expand division operations by purchasing 
a coinnumity relations niol)ile van. The inol)ile unit is 
being nsed in inner city neighborhoods wheie police- 
citi/en pohnixation is [)iedominant. Similailj, the City 
of Colmnbns. under a $67,500 grant, astablished a 
jJix-ofFicer comnumity service section to work with 
inner city neighboihoods. The officers work closely 
witi) Model City itisidents and coinitumity organiza- 
tions. A related program, financed l)y a $49,000 grant, 
is a police-Mjanagemenl and conniumity relations 
study by t!ie Colnmbus Police Department. The re- 
cently roni|)leted study identified police-community 
relations piobleiiis and made 31 specific recoimnenda- 
tioits for improvements— many of which have ali-eadv 
been hnpleiiiented. 

The City of Cleveland, under a $32,2 10 grant, initi- 
ated a police-citizen cooperative program in an in- 
ner-city neighborhood. In addition to increasing the 
safety of aiea residents, part of the program is devoted 
to impioving police-connnunily relations. Cleveland 
also received $19,500 to finance a project combining 
conmumity relations with personnel recruitment. The 
City employs young men as police cadets to iinpiove 
the image of policenjen and develop youthful interest 
in law enforcement careers. Forty high scJiool students 
paiticipate. 

OTHER BIG CITY PROGRAMS 

Dayton-Montgomery County was the first of three 
metropolitan areas selected as an LEAA Pilot City to 
test and demonstrate new uielhods for reducing crime. 
The $238,399 grant to Community Research, Inc. of 
Dayton has developed a pioneering application of the 
systems appioach to planning, police, courts, and 
corrections. l*he objective of the comnumity- based 
technical assistance team is to assist community ad- 
ininistratois. develop plans foi- demonstration pro- 
grains and evaluate programs for system-wide imple- 
mentation. 

In addition, the community was awarded LEAA 
discretionary grants to implement a series of related 
projects: 

(HA grant of $149,506 was given for a 36 -man 
specially trained corps from the Dayton Police De- 
partmenl to perform all police functions within a test 
area. The corps duties range from criminal investiga- 



tions to familv crisis intervention to delinquent vouth 
aid. 

(2) A grant of $200,000 went to the Dayton Divi- 
sion of I lealth to develop an alcohol and diug rehabil- 
itation program. The program calls for the establish- 
ment of two centeis to scieen pei-sons in custody for 
alcohol or drug abuse ofTenses. Where appropriate, of- 
lendeis undergo intensive hospital tieatment or re- 
ceive oiU-patient sei vices. 

(3) A grant of $98,595 went to finance a program 
at the Dayton Police Department to '"mprove police- 
community relations, identify and resolve police-coiii- 
iiumity problems and develop non-arrest alternatives 
for dealing with community conflicts. The Depart- 
ment is using a vaiiely of |)ersonnel, inckcling con- 
flict-management specialists, neighborhood police- 
men and coinnuinity organizers to work with commu- 
nity groups. 

(4) .X grant of $10,000 went to the Dayton Police 
Department for psychological screening and counsel- 
ing for policemen and police applicants. 

In the spring of 1971, the Department of Urban 
Affaii-s awarded more than $300,000 in grants to sup- 
port summer youth programs in five major Ohio cities 
—Canton, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, and To- 
ledo. The programs aie part of the state plan to pre- 
vent juvenile clelincjuency. Funds were earmarked pri- 
marily to provide an estimated 1,000 jobs for youths 
in target areas of the cities with the highest delin- 
(juency rates. 

The Canton program, funded with $58,822, was de- 
signed to employ 210 youths betwc»en 14 and 18 years 
of age. The youngsters were employed in beautifica- 
tion piojects. police-cadet training, and mn-sing and' 
sccretaiial training. 

Cii.rinnati used its $75,000 grant to <!xpand the 
work therapy-job placement program conducted by 
the Hamilton County Juvenile Court. More than 100 
juveniles between 12 and 17 yeai-s old, who arc on 
piobation. were given jobs. They *\orked at 10 sites 
tluoughout the city, inchiding City Hall, three hospi- 
tals, on children's home, and five police stations. 

The $75,000 grant enabled Cleveland to employ 
500 to 600 inner city youths with high (lelin(|uency 
poteiUial. The yoimgsters were placed in various de- 
partments of city governmentj especially in tliosc 
agencies involved in environmental control. 

The City of Columbus used it.s $39,500 grant for a 
combined program of employment and on-the-job 
training for girls selected from ln"gh-delin(|uency inner 
city areas. Approximately 140 girls worked in a city- 
wide summer food program for underprivileged 
youths. The girls also received instruction on basic nu- 
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trition. biidgeling, meal |)rei)araiion, and menu plan- 
ning. 

Toledo's .$75,000 gram was used lo develop a 9- 
wcck summer employment program for approximaiely 
165 youths. The youths were placed in clerical posi- 
tions, recreation departments, and beautification pro- 
jects. They were also given on-the-job training and at- 
tended classes on money management, work habits, 
and job safety. 

The progiams not only have value in providing su- 
pervised work experience in a restricted job market, 
but they also eliminate idle time that othenvise may 
have supported delincpient hehavior. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The Department of Urban AfTairs— the state 
agency designated to administer Safe Streets Act 
funds— has undergone a streamlining process designed 
to improve its operations. It has been icorganized into 
direc Divisions: Administration of Justice, Human 
Resource Development, and Housing and Community 
Development. Specific responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of law enforcement programs rests w?th the 
Administration of Justice Division. The revision of the 
Department's administrative structure resulted from a 
desire to sharpen Ohio's focus on urban problems and 
concentrate funds in the aieas of greatest need, the 
Congressional mandate to make planning funds avail- 
able to major cities and counties, and the recognition 
of basic inadequacies in the Siate\s prev ious funding 
design. 

The new structure calls for ih^ establishment of six 
metropolitan plaiming units in the state's six major 
population centers: Cleveland-Cuyahoga County, 
Columbus-Franklin Couniv. Cincinnati-Hamilton 
County, Toledo-Lucas County. .Akron-Sununit 
County, and Dayton-Montgomery County. 



The rest of the state will be divided into four ad- 
ministrative Planning Districts and will be provided 
planning capability, program development, project le- 
view. and grants management by teams of criminal 
justice plannei-s from the Department's central oflice 
in Columbus. 

The JO-percent local shaie of planning funds will 
be awarded to the six metro counties, simultaneously 
satisfying the Congressional mandate that large cities 
and counties receive planning support while develop- 
ing substantial planning capabilities and improved 
program coordination in those areas experiencing tlie 
greatest impact of crime and delinquency. 

To encourage local initiative, county- wide planning 
agencies, called Regional Planning Units (RPU), will 
also receive block action funds, similar to the way in 
which the state receives its block grant from LE.AA, 
based on an approved annual comprehensive plan. 
Block grants will be awarded on a 2/3 crime-1/3 pop- 
ulation ratio. 

The RPU will be created by the county and largest 
city therein but will be representative of and respon- 
sive to all the political subdivisions within the county, 
through representation on the RPU super\-isory 
board. The functions of the RPU will !)e to super\-ise 
and formulate policies for comprehensive planning, 
implement action programs and participate in uudti- 
jurisdictional progranis. 

The Department is confident that iniplementation 
of its innovative design, by maximizing scarce plan- 
ning talent and dollars and by focusing action funds 
in areas of greatest need, will produce an improved 
planning capability and will result in greater value for 
ever\- crime control dollar spent. 

Joseph White, Executive Director 



Oklahoma 

Following is the FY 1971 leport of the Oklahoma 
Crime Commission. 

GREATEST NEEDS 

Oklahoma's greatest needs are for juvenile delin- 
quency prevention and control and programs for 
.American Indian youths. 



The major factor which contributed to the need for 
juvenile delinquency planning has been a fragmented 
approach which dominated past programs. 

The eflfori has been through a combination of the 
Couunission, the department of public welfare, the 
Oklahoma Council on Juvenile Delinquency and var- 
ious related agencies with no formal coordination. 
The Couunission found this approach resulted in inef- 
ficiency and insuRicient attention to the problem. 
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OKLAHOMA STATISTICS 

Population: 2,559,253 
Planning grant: .^352,000 
Action grant: $4,182,000 

Programs: upgrading personnel, §465,000; prevention 
of crime $147,000: Juvenile delinquency, $600,000; 
detection and apprehension of criminals, $791,000; 
prosecution, court and law i-efoim, §620,000; correc- 
tion and rehabilitation. $660,000: organized crime, 
$75,000; community relations, $184,940; riots and 
civil disorders, $201,500: construction, $25,000; and 
research and development, $187,560. 



A part of the Juvenile delinquency problem is a 
need for special programs for Indian wnths. Programs 
arc needed to change this picture through reaching 
youths at an early enough age to allow them a chance 
to develop an adequate feeling of pride, competency 
and self-esteem to succeed in life. 

MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

One of the most dynamic programs funded during 
FY 1971. the Commission feels, was Project PRIDE. 
The project was aimed at a reduction in Juvenile de- 
liquency. and an improvement in the self-image of 
.\mcrican Indian youths in a four-county area of 
western Oklahoma. Although sparsely populated, 
these counties have a higher than usual Indian popu- 
lation and a high incidence of delinquency and 
tiuancy among young Indians. 

The target communities of Project PRIDE were: 
Hammon, Seiling, Canton, Watonga, and Clinton. 
(These communities are located in Roger Mills, 
Dewey, Blaine, and Custer counties.) 

An example of what this program must overcome is 
best seen through an example of one of the target 
communities: 

Clinton (located in Custer County) has an Indian 
population of approximately 465. Figures from the 
Cheyenne-.Arapaho population as a whole indicate 
that approximately 52 percent of the tribe is below the 
age of 21. This would give ii population in this age 
range for the Clinton Indian community of approxi- 
mately 240, with 70 to 80 youngsters in the 13 to 19 
age group. 

Custer County Welfare Department figures show 
that 27 Indian children in Clinton are in foster care. 



In addition; 10 families have had their chilo.ren taken 
away from them permanently. Between 20 to 25 per- 
cent of all Indian children below the age of 18 in 
Clinton are cither in foster homes or have been taken 
uway from their families. 

Twenty-five to 30 of the children were adjudged 
delinquents or in need of supervision, representing ap- 
proximately 35 to 40 percent of the Indian teen-age 
community in the Clinton area. 

Suicide attempts among Indian youths provide a 
further picture of need. In the last 6-month period of 
1970, six known attempts were made by Indian teen- 
agers in Clinton. 

Last year in Custer County schools there were 40 In- 
dian children in the eighth grade. In the ninth grade 
there were 25 and in the twelfth grade there wei« 
only eight. This indicates that the Indian dropout rale 
is close to 80 percent. All these figures paint a picture 
of a community where a child has little chance to gain 
eeonomic and social success. 

In order to do anything to change this picture, it 
becomes imperative to intervene early enough to allow 
youngsters to develop an adequate feeling of pride, 
competency and self-esteem to succeed in life. 

Generally, the same conditions prevalent in Clinton 
prevail in the other target communities. 

The population figures for Indian citizens as devel- 
oped by the Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribes of Oklahoma, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Indian Health 
Service show that Hammon has an Indian population 
of 315. Seiling 190, Canton 85, and Watonga. 475, 
and, as previously mentioned, Clinton 465. 

The Oklahoma Employment and Security Commis- 
sion conducted a survey in Blaine County (where two 
of the target communities are located) during 1966, 
which showed the median family income for Indians 
as $847 for those with earnings: and only 23 families 
reported earnings of $2,500 or more during the year. 

Indians either without or failing to report income 
made up 53.1 percent of the 14 and over age group. 
The economic status of this large Indian group is far 
below the generally accepted level. 

In Clinton, as in other western Oklahoma commun- 
ities, the Indian is subject to discrimination in all 
areas of his life. In the non-Indian community, the 
Indian often is stereotyped as a drunken, shiftless, ap- 
athetic non-achiever doomed to failure. 

Figures that have been developed by the Indian 
Health Service reveal that of all the Indian alcoholics 
in Oklahoma, 50 percent were in the Clinton Service 
Unit, a nine-county area. On the basis of statistics, 
Clinton could have as many as 75 percent of its In- 
dian families who have, in one way or another, felt 
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tli6 cfTccts of alcoholism both socially and economi- 
cally. 

Of all male admissions to the Clinton Indian Hospi- 
tal in FY 1970 in the 25~3'Uycar-old age gioiip, 67.6 
percent weie alcohol-related. Deaths from advanced 
cirrhosis in patients in their early 20s aie not unknown 
in this group. 

Teen-agei-s usually have a iiistory of glue snifFmg 
and inhalation of other volatile hydrocarbons at ages 
of 10, 11, and 12. Alcohol abuse then starts in the 
eaily teen yeai'S. 

The Indian failuie syndiome is so widespiead in the 
non-Indian community that, as a matter of course, the 
Indian youngster is expected to fail. The school-aged 
Indian drop-out rate in western Oklalioma has been 
conservatively estimated to be 70 percent. The delin- 
quency rate has been assumed to be as high. It is 
much higher in many of the target communities in the 
project. 

Ilanmion High School graduated one Indian senior 
in the graduating class of 1970. Four years ago, in the 
graduating junior-liigli class (9th grade) of 1967, 
there were nine Indian students. This is an 88 percent 
drop-out rate. None of the students who weie in that 
1967 junior-high class moved out of the connn unity. 

More unfortunate than the non-Indian community 
attitudes are those of the Indian community itself. 
The parents of the Indian youngster in school also 
expect that their child will fail. 

Project PRIDE is designed to engender positive at- 
titudes and expectations to produce Indian youngsters 
who can fulfill their potential rather than ones who 
turn to activities that lead to delinquency because of a 
failure syndrome. 

The pioject has been implemented in four phases: 

(1) Development of internal project organization 
with local leaders and advisoiy boards. 

(2) Remedial education, recieation and work pio- 
grams with a select number of Indian youths identi- 
fied as pre-deliiKjuent. 

(3) Development of community involvement 
gioups — teachers, local police and sherifT depart- 
ments, parents and other interested parties, both non- 
Indian and Indian, and youth groups. 

(•I) Intensive public information campaign to pub- 
licize all positive aspects of Project PRIDE. 

The Oklahoma Crime Commission initially funded 
the project on May 21, 1970, with .$'10,000. On July 6, 
1971, Project PRIDE was granted second-year fund- 
ing of «$60,000. A subjective evaluation of the project 
was performed by the Southwest Center for Human 
Relations Studies at the Univcisity of Oklalioma. The 
evaluation was submitted to the Juvenile Delinciuency 



Conumttee of the Connnission on June If), 1971. 

The sunnnary of the evaluation lepoit says in part. 
"The opinion of the evaluation team of the Southwest 
Center for Human Relations Studies is that Project 
PRIDE has njade a contiibution. Mucli att<Mition 
should be given in the .second year of operation to the 
difFeiences between ideal goals and realistic opportun- 
ties for initiating activities. Priorities should be placed 
on the acti\ities that have been most succe.ssful. Con- 
sideration should be given to ex])anding Phase I into 
the school year. Attention should be given to using the 
.services of other agencies for adult education pro- 
grams. Agencies are available to provide training for 
various connnunity groups, such as law enforcement 
oflicei-s, school pei'sonnel, and lay community mem- 
bei*s." 

OTHER MAJOR PROGRAMS 

A high degree of community awareness and accept- 
ance has greeted the Connnunity Cruiser program ini- 
tiated under a ? 1 50,000 discretionary grant to Okla- 
homa City. The program utilized specially equipped 
station wagons, and 16 ofFicei-s. The officers provide 
greater assistance to the community while relieving 
the burden of non-police calls and other non-police 
activity from the enforcement officers of die Okla- 
homa City Police Department. 

The 1 6 coimminity semces officers are supervised 
by a program supervisor (rank of sergeant) and 16 
patrohuen supervisois. Emphasis in the training area 
is on college-level education. 

Connnunity services cruiseis (CSC) patrol 24 
lioui'S, primarily in areas shown to have the highest 
concentration of crime. Since they became operational 
.April 5, 1971, the units have answered a total of 1,947 
dispatcher calls. In accident calls, the CSC units aided 
accident victims, assisted the investigating police 
officer, and controlled traffic until the scene was 
cleared. 

On police calls of a hazardous nature, CSC units 
were used as a back-up unit to aid the crime victim. 
Other types of calls included family arguments, miss- 
ing persons, information, prowler, drunk, drug over- 
close, etc. 

CSC units also have aided in the community rela- 
tions program by appearances before high school 
groups and other organizations. The efTect of the pro- 
gram has been demonstrated by the highly favorable 
comments mailed in by recipients of CSC assistance 
and those who have observed them at work. 

To expand this role of community involvement, a 
lecently instituted policy allo\\s two hours of call-free 
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time for each unit to make individual contacts with 
the public. 

The CSC program is a successful one, accepted by 
the public and a favorite project of the police depart- 
ment. 

OTHER MAJOR BIG CITY 
PROGRAMS 

To imj)rove its juvenile bureau, the District Court 
of Oklahoma County, the largest metropolitan area in 
the state, applied for and received an action* grant to 
finance a program to provide volunteer juvenile pro- 
bation counseloi*s. 

'I'he goals of the program are to reduce caseloads 
on probation counselors, and to provide adequate 
training for stafT |)ersonnel. Another goal is to demon- 
strate to county oflicials the positive lesults of such a 
j)rogram in the hope of increased allocations to the 
budget of the court. 

The first year sul)grant of $1 1,902 was used primar-^ 
ily for the salary of the volunteer coordinator, and for 
StafT training of the juvenile bureau. In its first six 
months of operation, the project utilized 60 volunteers 
and handled 125 cases. Volunteers worked an average 
of three hours per week. Of all cases handled, only 17 
percent of the juveniles reappeared before the court 
on any offense. 

The Commission lecently approved a continuation 
of funding for this project. The additional funds will 
be used to employ an assistant coordinator and to in- 
crease training for the volunteeis themselves. 

In the training is a provision for the professional 
StafT to receive additional speciali'/ed instruction as 
well. The acquisition of the assistant coordinator will 
free the coordinator to work on planned innovations 
to the program, including voluntary and court-di- 
rected participation in recreation programs. 

Response to the program has been extremely good. 
There is an abundant sup|)ly of volunteers, the court 
is pleased with the program; there are significant re- 
sults in the work with the juveniles, and there are in- 



Following is the FY 1971 report of the Oregon 
State Law Enforcement Council (SLEC) : 

GREATEST NEEDS 

Through a series of public meetings, SLEC task 



dications that public support will insure higher fund- 
ing levels to the juvenile bureau by the county govern- 
ment. 

Miscellaneous 

Access to adequate statistical information is vital to 
the development of comprehensive plans and in evalu- 
ating the efTectiveness of projects funded under the 
comprehensive plan. 

In Oklahoma, the dearth of such statistical infor- 
mation inspired the creation of the criminal justice re- 
search and statistics bureau. Funded under an action 
subgrant of $37,740, the research bureau has made 
great strides toward the establishment of a compre- 
hensive informational data base. 

Drawing on various resources, including court pros- 
ecution and uniform crime reports, as well as subgrant 
information from the Commission, the research bur- 
eau can provide, during the coming year: 

(1) Law enforcement personnel register, including 
information on 2,835 law enforcement oflicers: 

(2) Grant accounting system, providing ready 
access to accounting information on Commission 
subgrants ; 

(3) Statewide law enforcement equipment inven- 
tory system, to provide information on location and 
availability of equipment in the event of disaster or 
major incident; 

(4) Uniform crime reporting system, providing uni- 
form crime statistics to regional planning districts, and 
to the Commission; and 

(5) Probation and parole system, to provide a data 
base on persons released from penal institutions to aid 
in planning programs in that area. 

All of these projects will be coordinated with other 
agencies maintaining records and will be included in 
the computer hook-up with the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency. 

The research bureau already is providing a great 
deal of information to the Commission. In the coming 
year-its services will expand to other agencies. 

C. A. McWilliams, Acting Director 



Oregon 

forces and study by 14 district councils, Oregon's 
needs were found to be in crime and delincjuency pre- 
vention, moie sophisticated training for enforcement 
officers, better communications and computerized 
criminal justice information systems, improvement 
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and (leveloj)nicnt of coininunity-based programs and 
massive improvements in local corrections facilities 
and peisonnel. 

These needs were found to be widespiead through- 
out the entire state, and weie reflections of the needs 
of the state's major nietroi)olitan aiea. 

The one over-all problem, reaching from metropoli- 
tan Portland to the smallest hamlet, was the ever-in- 
creasing abuse of naicotics and dangerous drugs by 
youths fiom junior high school age through young 
adults. Attendant with -this giowing drug culture was 
an increase in lobberies. I)urglaries and thefts. 

AVhile law enforcement in Oregon has the same 
needs as all aieas of the United sStates, the Council 
feels that concerted action in prevention will be the 
tool for eventual reduction of crime and delinquency. 
It is felt that if means aic not found to identify the 
potential delinc|uent, prevent him from becoming de- 
linquent and deter him from becoming a criminal, 
then all the piesent needs of enforcement — training, 
huidwaie, facilities, manpower, techniques, etc. — will 
be never-ending rounds of escalation of needs. 

OREGON STATISTICS 

Population: 2,091,385 
Planning grant: .?307,000 
Action grant: $3,442,000 

Programs: upgrading person:iel $180,461; prevention 
of crime, $91,225; juvenile delinquency, $478,300; de- 
tection and apprehension of ciiminals, $1,219,782: 
piosecution. court and law reform, $207,119; correc- 
tion and rehabilitation, $683,354: community rela- 
tions, $52,485: construction, $315,892; and research 
and develojMiient, $213,382. 



The cunent ferment of a society in change is the 
basis for a need for enforcement officers trained far 
beyond the traditional levels of "search and seizure," 
"laws of arrest," etc. Today, officers need the training 
of i)ara-])rofessionals in psychology, sociology, commu- 
nications, human behavior, race relation? and self-a- 
wareness. The need is for knowledge and training to 
keep a family disturl)ance from becoming a crime of 
violence, a demonstration from becoming a riot, a 
simple arrest from becoming a shoot-out. 

Juvenile and adult corrections needs were found lo 
be chronic on the city and county levels. Archaic jails, 
untrained personnel and lack of rehablitation pro- 
grams abound.. Adequate juvenile detention facilities 



were lacking in large areas of the state, and juvenile 
programs were handicapped by lack of funds, facilities 
and peisonnel. 

MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

Abuse of dangerous drugs and narcotic addiction 
was attacked on many fronts in Oregon. LEAA funds 
of $289,878 were allocated for regional approaches bv 
establishing and equipping investigative teams in four 
districts and the Oregon State Police. 

An e.\am])le is State Administrative District Two, 
comprised of four counties with Portland as the focal 
point. The area is a Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Area (project area does not include Clark County in 
AVashington) and is Oregon's most populous, lhat 
district received a grant to expand the narcotics sec- 
tion of its Vice and Narcotics Division from 24 to 29 
agents. The city contracts with four counties to pro- 
vide narcotics investigative services. All agents are 
commissioned in all four counties to make arrests, 
searches and seizures. 

Key to the operation has been complete coordina- 
tion and cosoperation with city and county enforce- 
ment agencies in the district. The Portland unit is 
available at all times to respond to requests from the 
city and county agencies. At the same time, the agents 
are free to pursue the trail of narcotics and dangerous 
drugs from Portland to the bedroom suburbs and 
rural aieas of the district. City and county enforce- 
ment agencies and manpower are brought into the in- 
vestigations, and all arrests and {processing of those ar- 
rested are the responsibility of the local jurisdiction. 

The program was begun in February 1971. and has 
resulted in breaking up two major organized drug op- 
erations reaching as far as Mexico, as well as drying 
up many local sources. Future plans call for increased 
involvement of local agencies, possibly by assignment 
of local manpower to the Portland unit. 

A side benefit is the organi7ation of a centralized 
record system to be incoiporated in the Portland- 
Multnomah County computer system. The Portland 
unit also works closely with two other district units 
formed under this piogram, as well as with other es- 
tablished local and'state units. 

Prevention programs were centered in the public 
schools, funded by LEAA in the amount of $91,225. 
Most of the programs revolved around "Know the 
Law" and Cincinnati Project curricula in junior and 
senior high schools. 

Counseling project. The most exciting and innova- 
tive project, begun in the fall of 1970, was a Student 
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Counseling Piojcct in the Bend elementary schools of 
Central Oregon highlands. The project involves em- 
ployment of counselors to work with })rimary grade 
teachers to assist in the identification and treatment of 
potentially delinquent children; consultation with par- 
ents; individual counseling of children; and liaison 
with community agencies (welfare, employment, men- 
tal health, juvenile, etc.) to provide concentrated 
services to the child and parents. 

During its first year of operation, more than 100 po- 
tential delinquents were identified, of which 35 hard- 
core were completely diverted from their delinquent 
bent. 

This project will continue to develop quantification 
and evaluation modes to serve as a model for all Ore- 
gon school systems, and has resulted in funding of a 
second project in a more populous district. 

Juvenile and adult corrections progianis centered 
on studies for consolidation and coordination as well 
as funding to meet immediate needs. All 14 districts - 
and two state agencies have been funded for such 
studies. 

Corrections study. Outstanding is continuation of a 
state corrections study to determine the feasibility of 
regional correctional multi-service centers for adults 
and juveniles. The study will determine not only the 
physical aspects of such centers, but also assess the 
posture of enforcement, judiciary, locally elected gov- 
ernment officials, correctional leaders, legislators and 
citixiens. The study will identify needs for new pro- 
grams and facilities, and design a method of hnple- 
mentation. 

Court study. The State Supreme Court has been ten- 
tatively allocated funds to study the necessity, feasibil- 
ity anci desirability of restructuring Oregon's existing 
court lysteni. An example of the far reaching effects 
of expending small sums in this area was a $3,600 
LEAA grant to the City of Portland to develop details 
for consolidating city municipal courts with county 
district courts. The funds permitted employment of a 
coordinator to work with task forces and city and 
county government to evolve plans and agreements 
upon physical and financial details, draft legislation 
and gain approval of the 1971 Oregcn Legislature. A 
final step will be to seek approval of a city charter 
amendment at a special city election in the fall of 
1971. 

Upon fruition, the results will not only be irnprove- 
ment of the efficiency and economy of a local judicial 
system, but changes in the offices of the City Attorney 
and District Attorney. Space now utilized by the 
municipal courts will become available to the Portland 



City Police Bureau, and certain functions of tlie Mult- 
nomah County SherifT's Office will be dovetailed with 
city's operations, including communications and crim- 
inal justice information systems. 

Police training. Training of enforcement officers has 
always had a high priority, but until LEAA funds 
became available there was much to be desired. A 
grant was made to the District Two Association of 
Governments to provide training in handling family 
disturbances. Operational for the last 8 months of FY 
1971, the Family Crisis Project makes the services of a 
psychiatrist and psychiatric in human behavior availa- 
ble for consultation and, on occasion, for brief treat- 
ment of police officers in criser themselves. 

The Project staff has worked extensively at the 
Metiopolitan Police Academy, has taught in police 
science courses at the Portland Community College 
and has conducted six 1-week seminars in "under- 
standing people". The staff has spent considerable 
time riding in patrol cars, to become acquainted with 
police problems. Over-all, the Project staff has had 
contact with more than 600 area officers. The Port- 
land Police Bureau and the Multnomah County Sher- 
iff's Department have been the greatest recipients of 
staff time. Other departments involved are from Hills- 
boro, Tigard, Lake Oswego, Washington County, 
West Linn in Oregon and Vancouver, Camas, Battle- 
ground and Washougal from the neighboring state of 
Washington. 

The staff has struggled trying to determine what 
would be of value to police officers. The most success- 
ful approach seems to have been the 40-hour seminars 
on "understanding people." These have stressed prac- 
tical, applied psychology, and have been positively, le- 
ceived by almost all of the more than 80 ofificers who 
have attended. The most recurring criticism has been 
that the course was not long enough. These seminars 
will continue on a monthly basis. 

OTHER MAJOR PROGRAMS 

LEAA Funds from FY 1970 and FY 1971 helped 
fund the Oregon Criminal Law Revision Commission 
during the past two bienniums. The mammoth task of 
revising the state criminal code, with significant 
changes in laws relating to sexual crimes, ended with 
the adoption of the new code by the 1971 Oregon 
Legislature. 

Computerization of criminal justice information 
and a new teletype network linking ah Oregon en- 
forcement agencies to the state Law Enforcement 
Data Sysem (LEDS) reached fruition in March 1971. 
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As of June 30, 1971, there were 91 LEDS terminals in 
operation, plus 14 tenninals of the District Five com- 
puter system begun in FY 1969. The LEDS system in- 
terfaces with the District Five computer, National 
Crime Inforniation Center aiid State Motor Vehicles 
Depaitnient. The system has increased the capabilities 
of local police agencies to leturn data from 30 mi- 
nutes to 3 minutes. Some .$615,000 in LEAA FY 1971 
funds wcic caimarked for improving records and data 
systems in connection with these programs. 

The 1971 Oregon Legislature authorized a juvenile 
law revision commission to evaluate, revise and codify 
state la\vs relating to the juvenile court, delinquency 
prevention, welfaie and family services. FY 1971 
LEAA funds in the amount of $39,000 were allocated 
to add support to the pioject for the 1971-73 bien- 
nium. 

Much em])liasis was placed upon a wide variety of 
juvenile conections piograms with 11 conmiunity- 
based projects, one state-wide volunteer worker pro- 
ject and one facility improvement project. Total 
LEAA funding amounted to more than $399,000. 

Adult corrections piograms invol\-ing conuuunity- 
based projects, institutional programs, training and fa- 
cility impiovements totaled $379,000 in LEAA alloca- 
tions. 

OTHER MAJOR BIG CITY 
PROGRAMS 

Portland is Oregon's major metropolitan city. It is 
suriounded by a large bedroom area in its own 
county of Multnomah and the smaller cities in three 
counties--Clackmas, Columbia and Washington. 

Most of the city's enforcement problems are closely 
intertwined with its suriounding aiea. As a result, 
Poitland needs to develop area-wide programs to deal 
with crimes perpetiated in the city but originating in 
the heavily populated areas outside the city limits and 
\'ice versa. ' 

The Portland I'oHce Bureau has led the way in 
originating and implementing area-wide progiams in 
communications, training and detection and appre- 
hension. Two examples are the naicotics team project 
and family crisis training program cited previously. 

Another example is a Prosecution Improvement 
Pioject involving the District Attorney offices of the 
four metiopolitan counties and Clark County in 
Washington. The thrust of the project is to reduce the 
incidence of consumer frauds, mostly headquartered 
in the city, with a §60,000 grant. 
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A pilot public defender pioject for Portland munic- 
ipal courts was initiated with an allocation of §60,000 
LEAA funds. The project will coinpaie costs of the 
program to court-appointed counsel, determine level 
of quality of defense, and determine the effectiveness 
between the public defender system and court-ap- 
pointed counsel. 

Portland's parole and probation services were 
funded to continue volunteer services for an addi- 
tional year and to extend parole and probation serv- 
ices to all courts of local jurisdiction in the district. 

A detoxification center project will attempt to alle- 
viate problems of arrests related to drunkenness. In 
1968, 72 percent of the adult arrests in Portland were 
on^charges related to drinking. That cost an estimated 
§570,000 for police, court and correctional expenses. 
A 24-hour, 7-days-a-week detoxification center would 
not only relieve the police, court and corrections pres- 
sures, but would provide the opportunity to slow 
down the revolving-door syndrome related to alcohol- 
ics. 



MISCELLANEOUS 

Oregon's approach to utilization of the opportuni- 
ties of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 has been to employ the 14 administrative 
districts in the state for planning for coordinated pro- 
jects on a regional basis. The impetus for projects and 
programs involving more than one branch of the 
criminal justice system and multiple agencies has 
come from the professionals in police, courts, correc- 
tions and juvenile areas themselves. 

The district law enforcement planning councils 
have broad representation of local government elected 
officials, enforcement professionals and citizens. Their 
input to the state planning effort has been far-sighted, 
innovative and unselfish. 

Oregon's state and local governments are unique in 
having a pay-as-you-go philosophy. The result is tight, 
no-fat budgets at city, county and state levels. Hiis 
piesents the biggest problem— finding local matching 
funds to use the Federal largess. 

Law enforcement planning and implementation in 
Oregon are therefore geared to practical, efficient and 
long-range means to combat crime and delinquency. 



Edward C. Cooper, Coordinator 
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Following is the FY 1971 report of the Governor's 
Justice Conniiission (GJC). 

GREATEST NEEDS 

The GJC is the Connnonwealth's comprehensive 
law enforcement planning agency. 

All programs for the improvement of criminal jus- 
tice in Pennsylvania a^e organized into 10 basic cate- 
gories. These program categories are expressed as 
objectives and. as such, allow evaluation of pi ogress 
on a year-to-year basis. 

The program categories reflect the greatest needs 
of the state as pciceiveu by the GJC. Those needs in- 
clude programs foi upgrading law enforcement, for 
drug and alcohol abuse, for juvenile delinquency pie- 
vention and control, mr more and better physical and 
oigani'/ational tools for police, for more efficient 
courts, for comnuniity-based corrections,^ for combat- 
ing organized criiuc, for coping with riots and civil 
disorders, for bettjr community relations, and for re- 
search and development. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATISTICS 

Population: 11,793,909 
Planning grant: $1,278,000 
Action grant: $19,532,000 

Programs: upgrading personnel, §1,545,182; preven- 
tion of crime, $1,394,148; juvenile delinquency, 
$3,635,155; detection and apprehension of criminals, 
$4,651,537; prosecution, court and law reform, 
$2,595,448; correction and rehabilitation, $2,284,723: 
organized crime, $1,188,034; community relations, 
$265,601 ; riots and civil disorders, $203,386; construc- 
tion, $1,500,000; and research and development. 
$268,786. 



Descriptions follow of the 10 program categories. In 
each case, information is included on the nature of the 
need, major action programs, other action programs, 
big-city programs and miscellaneous programs. 

Law enforcement personnel. Upgrading law en- 
forcement personnel includes- courts and corrections, 
as well as police programs. They provide for partici- 



pation of personnel in existing training activities and 
new training programs. During FY 1971, more than 
$161,000 was awarded for training court peisonnel, 
$324,726 was awarded for correctional training pro- 
grauLS, and approximately $498,000 was awarded for 
police training piograms and facilities. 

From its FY 1971 block grant from LEA A and 
local inatchino- funds, Peiin,sylvania expects to .spend a 
total of $2.8 million on programs in this category. 

Crime prevention and public education. The largest 
grants have gone for drug and alcohol abu,se treat- 
ment programs. Other projects have provided coun- 
seling, recreation, and vocational education for anti- 
social youth: ofTered homes and coun,seling for alco- 
holics;' incieased diagnostic and treatment facilities 
for pre-delincjuent youngsters and have initiated drug 
education programs through the us' of counselors. 

Seventeen grants amounting to $487,658 have been 
awarded under this program category. The drug 
abu,se problem was a priority area and was the .subject 
of numerous projects. County drug abuse coordinators 
and coun.selors were establi.shed in Buck.s, Chester, 
Delaware and Monroe Counties. Drug abuse educa- 
tion programs for students and teachers weie held in 
the Chfilteiihaiii Township .schools while Teen Chal- 
lenge operated special programs in JefTerson and 
Schuylkill Counties. School a.ssemblies on drug abuse 
were funded for Lower Bucks County. 

Combining its FY 1971 LEAA block grant and 
local matching, Pennsylvania e.xpects to spend a total 
of $2.5 million on programs in this category. 

Juvenile delinquency. The major thrust of Peiinsyl- 
vania's juvenile delinquency prevention and control 
program is directed toward reducing the number of 
youths referred to Juvenile Courts. 

During FY 1971, Penn.sylvania expended moic than 
$1,000,000 in Federal funds on juvenile delinquency 
programs. Of this amount, $859,000 was expended for 
projects in the City of Philadelphia. Because of the ,se- 
rious' gang problem in this city, including the deaths 
of 43 youths in 1969, projects totaling nearly $400,000 
v/ere funded to attempt to reduce gang violence and 
redirect gang activity. 

One of the most significant projects funded in the 
juvenile delinquency area is related to Juvenile 
Courts. An award of $41,850 was made to the Juve- 
nile Court Judges' Commission in the State Depart- 
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ment of Justice to prepare comprehensive j)rocediiral 
rules for the Juvenile Courts. This project was the re- 
sult of 1969 amendments to the Pennsylvania Consti- 
tution empowering the State Supreme Court to pro- 
mulgate such rules and a subsequent request from the 
Chief Justice to the Juvenile Court Judges' Commis- 
sion to prepare these rules for the Court. When pub- 
lished, probably bte in 1971, the rules should go far to 
bring uniformity to the activities of the Juvenile 
Courts in Pennsylvania's 67 counties. 

The combined total of Federal crime control and ' 
state and local matching funds that will be spent in 
this category from FY 1971 monies is $7 million. 

Detection and apprehension of criminals. Programs 
under this category are designed to give law enforce- 
ment agencies the physical and organizational tools to 
combat crime more effectively. 

Last year approximately $550,000 was awarded the 
Pennsylvania State Police to install and operate a 
Commonwealth Law Enforcement Assistance Net- 
work (CLEAN). CLEAN is a statewide computer re- 
trieval system dedicated to expedite law enforcement 
communications wit}i the National Crime Information 
Center and the Pennsylvania Department of Revenue, 
and facilitate filing processes for all aspects of criminal 
information. 

A grant for $38,871 was awarded to the Berks 
County Narcotics Information Center. This project is 
designed to reduce the flow of illicit drugs in the 
Reading-Berks County area. Since the initiation of 
this cooperative effort, conviction rates for narcotics 
offenses have reached 86 percent. 

Combining its FY 1971 LEAA block grant and 
local matching funds, Pennsylvania expects to spend a 
total of $8.7 million on programs in this category. 

Court activities. These programs are designed to in- 
crease the efficiency of courts by expanding facilities 
and by improving court management. Total funding 
activity in the courts area this year amounted to 
$1,329,100. The greatest portion— nearly 90 percent 
of the State's action money—went to two related Phil- 
adelphia projects designed to make the court process 
more efficient, reduce the number of improper arrests, 
and improve representation: $286,600 was spent to 
add 17 attorneys and supporting staff to the Philadel- 
phia Defender Association and $260,400 was used to 
provide a complement of 20 assistant district attorneys 
and four clerks to the Philadelphia police so that the 
District Attorney's Office can make personnel availa- 
ble to the police 24 hours a day. 



A total of $4.4 million is expected to be spent on 
programs in this category from FY 1971 funds. 

Corrections. A high percentage of the Commission's 
correctional funding has gone for community-based 
treatment, including the development of community 
release programs, halfway houses, and pre-release cen- 
ters. The first phase of a Pennsylvania Bureau of 
Correction project was funded to develop community 
treatment services in each of the Governor's six- 
Common Human Service Regions. 

This project will develop, control, and coordinate 
foster homes, group homes, community treatment cen- 
ters, minimum security institutions, community treat- 
ment for women, and other ,specialixed services on a 
regional basis. Two private halfway houses have re- 
ceived Commission support this year; they are now 
aiding approximately 60 released offenders in the 
Pittsburgh and Harrisburg areas. 

Another imjjortant community treatment project 
funded during FY 1971 is the initial expansion phase 
of the Bucks County Rehabilitation Center. Eventu- 
ally, the Center will have an 80-man capacitv and will 
be architecturally designed for work lelease, education 
release, and furlough programs. 

The Pennsylvania Bureau of Correction has also re- 
ceived funds to establish a community-based pre-re- 
lease center and to cieate a research and evaluation 
unit within the Bureau. 

The Pennsylvania Board of Probation and Parole 
has received a grant to improve the effectiveness of 
state probation and paiole services in the Philadel- 
phia-Delaware-Chester County areas by establishing 
four *'outreach" centers in Philadelphia and one in the 
City of Chester. 

Other grants have been awarded to provide post-in- 
stitutional adjustment to correctional inmates, to es- 
tablish a regional community-treatment center for 
women, and piovide aftercare services for released in- 
mates. 

During 1971 the Governor's Justice Commission ex- 
pects to spend $4 million on programs in this category. 

Organized crime. During 1970, $657,235 was awarded 
to state agencies to staff and equip specialized orga- 
nized crime units. 

A "strike force" under the direction of the Attorney 
General of the Commonwealth was etablished. Strike 
force members include attorneys, accountants, special 
investigators, researchers, and supporting staff. The 
unit will utilize the power of the Office of the Attor- 
ney General to expose the activities of organized crime 
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through public hearings and by applying full use of 
investigative and legal expertise in the development 
and prosecution of cases. Also, local government agen- 
cies will be assisted in apprehending and prosecuting 
persons involved in syndicated crime. 

The Pennsylvania Crime Commission was awarded 
$453,000 to stafT and equip an organized crime intelli- 
gence and control unit. The unit is now establishing a 
system for gathering and disseminating intelligence on 
organized criminal activities throughout the Common- 
wealth. 

The Organized Crime Division of the Pennsylvania 
State Police was awarded $194,235 to establish a unit 
responsible for coordinating investigati\-e activities 
among state police field personnel, and Federal, state, 
and local authorities in an eflfort to h/ing to justice 
top-echelon persons in organized crime activities. 

During 1971, a total of $1.6 million is to be spent 
on programs to reduce organized crime in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Riots and civil disorders. Special personnel iinits— 
trained to control and de-fuse potentially explosive sit- 
uations—have been established in large and medium- 
sized metropolitan areas. The units plan their opera- 
tions in cooperation with local criminal justice agen- 
cies. 

In the last fiscal year, grants were made to these 
special units for specialized equipment, including 
protective shields, helmets and bullet-proof vests, and 
for communications equipment and mobile command 
centers. 

In Harrisburg, a typical grant helped pay for pa- 
trol vans, armored vests and riot shields. 

In 1970, an LEAA discretionary grant was made to 
the Office of the Attorney General to create a Civil 
Disorder and Riot Control Unit. The basic purpose of 
the unit is to gather early warning information about 
possible riots or civil disorders. Such warning informa- 
tion may include the problems of the community or 
attempvs to instigate violence. The information, gath- 
ered throughout the state, will be centralized in the 
Pennsylvania Department of Justice. Also, the unit 
will create procedures for coordinated responses to 
potential or actual disorders and will institute a riot 
and civil disorder control training program for state 
and local peacekeeping authorities. 

A total of $300,000 from FY 1971 monies is ex- 
pected to be spent on programs to prevent and control 
riots and civil disorders in Pennsylvania. 

Community relations. This program is designed to 



foster better relations between agencies of the criminal 
justice system and the communities they serve. 

In 1970, funds were granted to begin, or upgrade, 
community relations programs. One project included 
a series of television programs to improve young peo- 
ple's understanding of the law and encourage a more 
positive attitude toward the criminal justice process. 
In addition, a number of police-community relations 
units have been funded. 

The estimated total cost of community relations 
programs to be funded from FY' 1971 monies is ex- 
pected to run close to $400,000. 

Research and development. The Governor's Justice 
Commission has funded five research and evaluation 
projects since September 1970. Each of the projects 
focuses on youth. The Commission has identified, as a 
priority need, the development of more efficient meth- 
ods to prevent, control and reduce juvenile delin- 
quency. In addition, the Commission has placed em- 
phasis on research and development projects that arc 
designed to identify factors and conditions that con- 
tribute to criminal and delinquent behavior associated 
with narcotics and drug abuse. 

LEAA funds in the amount of $26,315 were 
awarded to the Pennsylvania State University for a re- 
search program designed to compare the relative 
effectiveness of four approaches to drug abuse preven- 
tion; $10,200 was awarded to the Montgomery 
County Drug Commission to assist local units of gov- 
ernment in combating drug abuse. The Montgomery 
County project includes a scientific survey of- drug 
abuse among youths l2-to-25 years old. 

The Philadelphia Psychiatric Center, funded with 
$74,243, is conducting an in-depth survey and social- 
psychological analysis of the major factors that predis- 
pose, precipitate, or contribute to the commission of 
violent acts by juveniles in die ghettos of Philadelphia. 

The Mobile Delinquency Service Center 
(MODSC) received $32,390 in LEAA assistance to 
develop standardized diagnostic procedures to aid ju- 
venile probation workers in selecting meaningful 
treatment alternatives and resources. By developing 
and applying computer techniques and consultative 
resources, the GJC anticipates that more accurate and 
effective services and alternatives in juvenile proba- 
tion can be provided regionally. 

Temple University received $57,306 in LEAA funds 
to design, construct and validate four distinct instru- 
ments which will identify those factors that are most 
reliable in predicting whether a juvenile will become 
delinqueht or continue in a deliqnuent career. 

E. Drexel Godfrey, Jr., Executive Director 
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Puerto Rico 



Following is the FY 1971 report of the Puerto Rico 
Crime Coniiiiission (PRCC). 

GREATEST NEEDS 

The Coiniiioiiwealth of Puerto Rico has a unique 
organization of law enforccuieiit compared to niosl 
states. The Governor has direct control over all execu- 
tive agencies charged with criminal justice responsibil- 
ities. One agency has primary police responsibility, the 
Police of Puerto Rico. The courts, while independent, 
are imified imder the Supreme Com t and .served by a 
common court administrator. All proseculions are 
handled by the Department of Justice. The adult 
corrections and juvenile rehabilitation systems are 
controlled by a single af -ncy. Operating within this 
centralixed criminal justice system, the Puerto Rico 
Crime Commission has been able to identify criminal 
justice needs of the Commonwealth. 



PUERTO RICO STATISTICS 

Population: 2,689,932 
Planning grant: ^;371,000 
Action grant: §4,502,000 

Programs: upgrading personnel, $1,012,000; preven- 
tion of crime, $425,000; juvenile deli nquency, 
$1,008,000; detection and apprehension of criminals, 
$381,000: prosecution, court and law reform, 
$518,000; correction and rehabilitation, $709,000; or- 
ganized criuie, $20,000; community relations; 
$129,000; liots and civil disorders, $300,000. 



Urban crime. Of 65,014 Part I crimes recorded in 
Piierto Rico dming FV 1970, 67 percent were com- 
initted in three urban centers: San Juan, 57 percent; 
Ponce, 7 percent: and Mayague::, 3 percent. While the 
overall rate dropped 1.3 percent, the rate increased in 
the San Juan metropolitan area. 

Juvenile delinquency. During FY 1970 there were 
6,279 interventions (in Piierto Rico minors are inter- 
vened, not arrested) of minors for Part I offenses, up 
3.8 percent from FY 1969. Juveniles accounted for 
more than 43 percent of all individuals apprehended 



for .serious crime in Puerto Rico dining 1970. Looked 
at another way, an average of 18.6 interventions for 
Part I and Part II ofTcnses were recorded for each 
1.000 minors between the ages of 7 and 17 year.s. This 
is double the rate of arrest for those in the 20-to-29 
age bracket. 

Narcotics. A recent study by the University of Puerto 
Rico indicates that there are more than 6,000 known 
narcotics addicts on the Island. The report estimates 
the total addict population at 12,000 (other estimates 
have been as high as 18,000). The rate of drug addic- 
tion in Puerto Rico then is one addict in every 200 
residents of the Connnoiiwealtli. 

Civil disorders. For the .second time in two years, the 
Connnonwealth has experienced a major riot. Both 
riots occurred at the University of Puerto Rico. Foiu' 
persons— including two police ofTicers— were hilled; 
1 13 persons were injured. 



General system improvements. General improve- 
ment of operations and resoinces of criminal justice 




A neighborhood security patrolman (left) in Puerto Rico 
receives instructions from a police officer. 
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agencies and various facets of all crimlr-al justice 
functions— from crime prevention through ofTender 
rehabilitation— in the Commonwealth are also needed. 

MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

The PRCC developed projects in 29 program areas 
related to the needs of the Commonwealth's criminal 
justice system. As of June 30, 197K 46 action grants * 
(including continuation grants) have been awarded to 
implement 38 projects. Federal expenditures to date 
total $1,804,742. 

In addition, $219.14.5 in discretionary funds was 
awarded to Commonwealth agencies to implement 
seven pmjects and .$30,000 was awarded under LEEP 
to implement two higher education projects. 

Many of these projects are in early stages of imple- 
mentation: a considerable number, however, are oper- 
ational. 

Youth Service Bureau. Begun in Februaiy, 1970, the 
Youth Service Bureau project is operated by a private 
agency in La Playa de Ponce, a slum area in the 
southern part of the island. It provides services to de- 
linquent and pre-delinquent minors who have been 
referred to the Bureau by the police, juvenile court, 
schools and other social agencies. To date, 1.243 
youths have been provided such services as tutoring 
recreational activities, youth advocacy (local residents 
assist yoimgsters in dealing with the various social in- 
stitutions) . counseling and guidance and work train- 
ing. 

Group home for boys. A group hbme for bv\ys be- 
tween ages 8 and 12 was established in the San Juan 
area by "the Department of Social Services. The home 
treats boys who are ready to leave social treatment 
centers but do not have a suitable home to return to. 
Guidance and counseling seniccs are currently being 
provided to the first 12 residents. 

Crime prevention in schools. Two projects are being 
conducted currently by the Department of Education, 
One provides general education on crime and drug 
abuse to students and their parents and trains teachers 
in thiee suburban San Juan schools to handle youth 
problems. The other establishes drug abuse and delin- 
quency prevention centers— which focus on student 
counseling— in public schools throughout the island. 
During the first year of operation, more than 1,300 
students and 65 teachers participated in the first pro- 



ject. In the second project, two centers have recently 
been established and are providing sevvices to the stu- 
dents of six schools in two metropolitan areas. 

Diagnostic clinic. Originally intended as an island 
wide referral souice for adjudicated minors, this San 
Juan clinic was hampered by stafiing Hmitations and 
geographic distances. Only a small number of minors 
were helped. Now, with Commission support, services 
have been expanded in the clinic and a legional clinic 
will be established shortly in Ponce to overcome some 
of the geographic handicaps. 

Personnel training. In the Commission's most com- 
prehensive efTort to date, 3,389 criminal justice per- 
sonnel have received training in regularly scheduled 
continuous programs. Five training projects, and two 
others with training components, have been funded 
under Police Department .Administration. The pro- 
jects include a revised basic recruit course and general 
in-service, bomb disposal, narcotics, community rela- 
tions and correspondence courses and civil-disorder 
training. 

In addition, training programs have been estab- 
lished for prosecuting attorneys, adult and juvenile 
probation officers and adult corrections and parole per- 
sonnel. Seven higher education projerts— two funded 
by LEEP— have been implemented to offer educa- 
tional opportunities at the Associate,. Bachelor's and 
Master s levels to system personnel and potential em- 
ployees. Ninety-five students are enrolled in the three 
projects cmrently operational. Four system personnel 
attended graduate .school on discretionary grant fel- 
low.ships last year. 

Police-community relations. A community relations 
unit was created in the Police Department, The unit is 
responsible for developing model community projects, 
establishing citizen advisory councils and liaison with 
civic and business organizations and developing staff 
training programs. A unit is now operational in San 
Juan: it is expected that units will have been estab- 
lished in all five police areas by 19''3. Under this pro- 
ject, 753 cadets have received 40 hours of community 
relations training. 

Crime laboratory. Modern equipment has been pur- 
cha^^ed for the central crime laboratory in San Juan. 
Technicians have been trained and a new laboratory 
has been established in the southern area of the island 
to provide faster service for investigators and reduce 
travel time to the island^s courts. 
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Police special reserve force. Grants have been 
awaided to tlic Police Department to establish a spe- 
cial foicc of regular officers to handle civil disorders 
and disuirbances, disasters and other emergencies. 
Unito hnve been e.stablislied in three of the five police 
areas: Js!and-wide coverage is expected by llie end of 
this year. 

Narcotics Prosecution Task Force. This Depart- 
ment of Justice task force is charged with investigat- 
ing and prosecuting narcotics cases, providing guid- 
ance and counseling to attorneys assigned to the court 
districts, reviewing legislation and participating in 
public education programs. Located in San Jua>i, the 
task force is currently in the process of establishing a 
legional ofTice in the southern part oi" the island. 

Legal assistance to indigents. The Legal Aid Society, 
a non-piofit organisation supported primarily from 
Commonwealth appropriations and Federal funds, 
provides legal counsel to indigents in the criminal 
courts. The additional funding provided by the PRCC 
has allowed the Society to augment its staflT, actively 
participate in preliminary hearings in the Superior 
Coui't. and provide .some legal .services in the lowei' 
court. 

Adult halfway house. The fii^t halfway house in 
Puerto Rico is now operating and guiding 1 1 mini- 
nuun custody inmates throui^li their transition from 
the island's correctional institutions to the community. 
.\s facilities and staflTmg become available, three addi- 
tional houses will be established. The facilities will 
also be used to handle parolees who need special su- 
peiA'ision. 

OTHER MAJOR PROGRAMS 

Police psychological evaluation center. Recently 
funded through block and discretionary grants, :i 
])olice psychological evaluation center soon will be 
.staflTed by a psychiatrist, ])sychologist and social work- 
el's. During its first 3 years of operation, the center 
will examine all existing per.somiel for job suitability. 
It will also screen all recruit candid:^tes. 

Legal advisor. The Police Department has acquired 
— with discretionary funds— an attorney whose pri- 
mary duty is to provide legal counsel to officers in the 
field. 

Parole treatment center. This center wiil provide 



services to approximately 200 parolees annually. Paro- 
lees who have severe social or behavioral problems 
will be referred to the center from the 10 regional pa- 
role offices. .Services provided will include evaluation, 
fornmlation of treatment plans, and treatment. In ad- 
dition to providing .services, the project will attempt 
to establish a parole classification system and develop 
a basis for differential parole assignment. 

Office of Criminal Justice. The Ofiice of Criminal 
Justice, established in the Puerto Rico Department of 
Justice, systematically reviews existing criminal codes 
and advises the Legislature and criminal justice agen- 
cies about legislation. It \f> also developing a legal re- 
search capability within the ex';cutive branch. The 
ofTice is conducting an inventory of all cnminal sanc- 
tions contained in the codes, regulations and numici- 
pal ordinances presently in efToct in Puerto Rico. The 
office has also been jissisting the Legislature in deliber- 
ations over a proposed revision of the penal code. 

Organized Crime Task Force. The Organized Crime 
I ask Force is an inier departmental group created to 
coordinate the efforts of several governmental agen- 
cies with jurisdiction over organized crime activities, 
.^reas of coordination include inve.stigaton and prose- 
cution: new systems of intelligence gathering: person* 
nel training; needed legislation; and public education. 
The ta.sk force is initially concentrating on organized 
crime in narcotics, prostitution and gambling. 

Center for cnnie statistics. A crime statistics center, 
located in the Drpartnicnt of Justice, will implement 
a uniform statistical importing system. 

Civil disorders. The Connuission has establislied — 
with disci etionary fundr — a unit charged with inter-a- 
gency planning and progranuuing to deal witii riots 
and civil disoiders. The unit cooperates with a task 
foive of representatives from eight agencies, has been 
actively reviewing and preparing tactical mobilization 
plans, tiaining key stafl' members of the various agen- 
cies and reviewing civil disorders legislation. 

OTHER MAJOR BIG CITY 
PROGRAMS 

Mode! citie-s policing. In conjunction with the San 
Juan Model Cities program, the Commission is spon- 
.soring a training program in such topics as sociology, 
psychology, human relations, family relations, delin- 
quency, deviant behavior and local socio-cultural 
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problems to police officers regularly assigned to the 
nrea. The training is being provided also to neighbor- 
hood security patrolmen— para-professioiials recruited 
from the Model Cities area to work with the police 
officers. 

Juvenile referral system. In the metropolitan San 
Juan area, a discretionary funds project has been initi- 
ated by the police to provide alternatives to formal 
adjudication of intervened minors. With super\-ision 
fiom a board representing the police. Juvenile Court, 
Deparlincnl of Social Services and the Commission, 



project staff will screen juveniles apprehended for 
committing minor offenses and divert them from fur- 
ther processing if appropriate. 

Police Athletic League. Several chapters o£ the 
Police Athletic League are being instructed in group 
treatment techniques. In the future, the chapters will 
be used as one of the major referral sources for identi- 
fied and potential juvenile delinquents. 

Pedro M. Velez, Jr., Director 



Rhode Island 



Following is the FY 1971 report of the Governor's 
Committee on Crime, Delinquency and Crimial Ad- 
ministration. 

GREATEST NEEDS 

The Committee has found Rhode Island's critical 
need is for statistical information on crime. This infor- 
mation is needed to develop a viable and effective se- 
ries of programs to upgrade the criminal justice sys- 
tem. 

This information is needed specifically to improve 
police services, corrections, courts and juvenile delin- 
quency prevention. 

MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

A program to improve state police communications 
and create regional commur/cation dispatch centers 
and a computerized inforiiialion retrieval network was 
started in FY 1971 by the Committee. 

The primary objectives of the system' are to: 

(1) Provide data concentration and network con- 
trol for law enforcement agencies in Rhode Island; 

(2) Provide inquiry capability on current incidents, 
criminal profiles and arrest information to satisfy 
contact requirement, investigative requirements, and 
surveillance requirements; 

(3) Provide management information for all agen- 
cies concerned in the area of patrol, information con- 
trol, crime 'and criminal justice system coordination; 
and 



RHODE ISLAND STATISTICS 

Population: 949,723 
Planning grant: $193,000 
Action grant: $1,699,000 

Programs: upgrading personnel, $10aOOO; prevention 
of crime, $105,000; juvenile delinquency, $250,000: 
detection and apprehension of criminals. $894,000; 
prosecution, court and law refonn, $40,000; correc- 
tion and rehabilitation, $95,000; organized crime, 
$15,000; community relations,.^$l 10,000; construction, 
$75,009; and research and development, $15,000. 



(4) Provide for implementation of the LEAA In- 
formation Sy.stems Code of Ethics (see Project 
SEARCH Technical Report No. 2). 

The advantages of the new system are the increased 
information available to every law enforcement, 
agency in the slate and rapid retrieval of information. 
Crime patterns and analysis will become readily at- 
tainable. 

The project has three phases. Completion is set for 
1975. 

Phase I is a statewide stale police microwave com- 
munications system to provide interference-free, se- 
cured, ultra-high-frequency communications for the 
»3etwork. 

Phase II will establish nine regional law enforce- 
ment communication dispatch centers. The centers 
combine local and municipal police departments and 
state agencies. It will function through a statewide mi- 
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crou-avc communications systoni to provide coninuini. 
cations channels for operational, tactical and adminis- 
trative puipostjs. 

Phase III is implementation of a computer-based 
information system under the operational control of 
the Rhode Island State Police. The system includes 
criminal histories, stolen property data, missing per- 
sons information, registr>' of motor vehicle reports and 
other police operational information. The svstein also 
will hax-e the additional capability of statistical analy- 
sis for a management system involving the nine re- 
gional law enforcement centers and state law enforce- 
ment agencies. 

Direct interfacing between this network and the 
National Crime Information Center (XCIC) in 
Washington, D,C., and with Massachusetts Criminal 
Justice Computer S>-steni (MCJCS) will allow rapid 
icsponse to any inquiry- by a policeman on the street 
through automatic direction to local files, NCIC or 
XICJCS. 

Corrections. Since Rhode Island does not have a 
county form of government, the state has responsibil- 
ity for correction institutions. The committee has pro- 
vided .$125,000 from FY I97I funds for corrections 
improvement. 

The.se programs encompass the Rhode Island 
rraming Schools for Boys and Girls, the Adult 
Correctional Institutions, the Bureau of Probation and 
Parole, the Urban Narcotics Residential IVeatment 
Facility, and research into the cau.scs of delinquency 
and other criminal behavior. The committee also di'- 
rected .?70,000 to continue upgrading services at the 
Rhode Island Training Schools. 

OTHER iMAJOR PROGRAMS 

Operation changeover. This program directs and 
reallocates state resources for the treatment of juvenile 
ofTenders and provides sound management structures 
for the effective operation of treatment services. Also^ 
It provides intensive stafT training and upgrading for 
effective treatment operations for juvenile ofTenders. 

The Adult Correctional Institutions (ACI) received 
a total of .$95,000 in FY 1971 funds. A stafT services 

cr'^m'" "'"'''''"^ '^'^ institutions, at a cost of 
?4o,000, to develop a comprehensive plan for adult 
corrections in Rhode Island. Specifically, the stafT 
services unit will collect and analyze data for isolation 
and clarification of the operational, organizational and 
technical n.^eds within the ACI; the identifieation and 
evaluation of alternative solutions to problems; the 
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development of a comprehensive plan to meet the 
needs of the .ACI, and the development of a detailed 
nnplementation design for improvement piograms. 

In addition, tke ACI received $50,000 in FY 1971 
funds for the implementation of projects recom- 
mended by the StafT sei vices unit to inciease the efTec- 
tive operations and for expanded treatment projects. 

Delinquency. In order to dim t community resources 
at delinquency detection, piONwition and neatment 
the Committee allocated $180,000 in FY 1971 funds 
for programs for public and private rommunitv facili- 
ties with leferral seivices for youth, and cominunitv- 
based treatment facilities, either rcsideniial or day 
care. In order to be eligible for these funds, local and 
regional youth program coordimitors were appointed 
to leduce duplication of efTorts in current vouth pro- 
grains. 

The committee also funded $1.5,000 for research into 
the causes of delinquency through implementation of 
a neuropsychology laboratory at the Rhode Island 
rraining Schools for Boys and Girls. 

House of. Hope. The Committee awarded $65,000 in 
FY 1971 funds for an addicts Mouse of Hope. The 
House provides a residential .setting in which addicts 
(who are referred by the com t or who voluntarily seek 
admission) stop using drugs and develop productive 
wa\^ of living. The program consists of a 24-Iiour, 
family type operation. All residents of the house face 
constant confrontation and challenge among thom- 
selvcs and the stafT. 

The prognun stresses the character growth and 
strength of the residents thiough responsibilities 
within the "family' .setting. All residents receive a 
good diet, recreational activity, medical treatment, if 
needed, physical e.\-aminations and contact with rela- 
ti\-es. 

In addition, educational and empliyment oppor- 
tunities are made available to residents.' Employment 
opportunities are developed through the division of 
employment .security as soon as a resident reaches the 
point at which he or she is responsible enough to work 
full-time. Technically, the house is the Urban Narcot- 
ics Residential Treatment Facility. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The Committee has focused on youths interested in 
law enforcement career.s, with a program called the 
Law Enforcement Ex'plorer Program. 
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The Committee utilized $45,000 in FY 1971 fmids 
to administer this program. It seeks to interest eligible 
eandidates in working for a college degree in law en- 
forcement with the financial assistance from the Law 
Enforcement Education Program, and to challenge 
them to upgrade the criminal justice system by 
seeking a career in law enforcement. 

The program has now reached the midpoint in its 
1971 schedule. The program started in January 1971, 
with a bi-monthly lecture series at Rhode Island Col- 
lege for high school juniovs and seniors who indicated 
an interest in a law enforcement career. The Explor- 
ers were selected in a statewide survey conducted in 
Rhode Island's high schools by the Narragansett 
Council Boy Scouts of America. 

In the first part of the program, lectures were con- 
ducted by law enforcement personnel who have distin- 
guished careers in the criminal justice system. 



Following is the FY 1971 report of the South Caro- 
lina Law Enforcement Assistance Program (LEAP) . 

GREATEST NEEDS 

According to the 1968 population estimates. South 
Carolina ranks 26th in U.S. population with approxi- 
mately 2,664,000 vosidents. Of these inhabitants, over 
55 percent are located in the rural oroas. Adequate 
crime prevention and control programs, however, 
must also be developed for South Carolina cities an- 
ticipating the greatest population growth. Because of 
this, a significant amount of program resources has 
to be directed towards smaller criminal justice agen- 
cies. Regional programs which will serve a number 
of these smaller, agencies would be ideal. 

38 percent of the population is under 18 years of 
age and 34.8 percent of the inhabitants are non-white; 
It is necessary that the criminal justice problems of 
these groups receive special attention. 

A LEAP survey of the needs and problems in the 
criminal justice system, has made possible — for the 
first time in South Carolina— a framework for syste- 
matic analysis of arrests, judicial processes, incarcera- 
tion, release on probation or parole, rehabilitation 
and reintegration of the offender back into society. 

The survey revealed breakdowns in communication 



Each Explorer was scored for attendance, prompt- 
ness, attitude, etc., and each candidate was given an 
examination on details of the criminal justice system 
discussed during the lecture series. The results of eval- 
uating all these criteria determined the top 100 candi- 
dates. They were given summer employment for 8 
weeks in that area of law enforcement which each has 
expressed an interest: police service, corrections, or 
the courts. 

During the second half of the Law Enforcement 
Explorer Program, the selected candidates worked in 
the various ciiminal justice agencies under the direc- 
tion of senior administrative and command staff. They 
performed non-sensitive duties for experience in a 
range of law enforcement activities to give them an 
opportunity to evaluate their potential for a law en- 
forcement career. 

John J. Kilduff, Executive Director 



South Carolina 

between state agencies and local agencies, and be- 
tween state and local agencies and the general public. 
We found overlapping jurisdictions, manpower dupli- 
cation and waste, marked deficiencies in training, 
wide variances in hiring standards, a lack of re.earch, 
and inadequate criminal records keeping, reporting 
and data collection. These deficiencies extend 
throughout the criminal justice system. Adult and ju- 
venile penal facilities arc inadequate and over- 
crowded. Courts operate in a variety of unsatisfactory 



SOUTH CAROLINA STATISTICS 

Population: 2,590,516 
Planning grant: $355,000 
Action grant: $4,223,000 

Programs: upgrading personnel, $554,800; prevention 
of crime, $25,500; juvenile delinquency, $482,730: de- 
tection and apprehension of criminals, $678,850; pros- 
ecution, court and law reform, $460,250; correction 
and rehabilitation, $204,300; organized crime, 
$37,500; community relations, $42,000; riots and civil 
disorders, $174,950; construction, $1,198,100; and re- 
search and development, $364,020. 
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A recently consirucUd, 60-man pre-release center in Charleston. South Carolina. Photo by Andy Habingrei 



physical settings. Sentencing procedures vary widely 
for the same offense; indeterminate sentences are not 
applied to adult offenders. Local police and sheriffs 
departments have 'insufficient or outmoded equip- 
ment. Training facilities and academies are inade- 
quate, under-staffed and deficient in training hard- 
waie, mock-ups, and film, journals and textbook li- 
braries. Tliere was little training where different disci- 
plines trained together. 

State correctional officers and local police officers 
often are uniformed and placed on line duty with lit- 
tle orientation to their duties and responsibilities. 
Career ladders are dismal, hiring standards vary 
widely and turnover rates are unacceptably high. 

Juvenile educational and rehabilitation activities 
are substandard: there are shortages of teachers in the 
school system capable of diagnosing potential juvenile 
dehnquents. There are no alternatives, such as half- 
way houses, to incarceration of juveniles, 'lliere are 
only 19 Family Courts, inadequately equipped to han- 
dle the numbers of juvenile cases in the state. Juvenile 
piobation and parole is undeistaffed, underfunded 
and undertrained. 

Criminal laws are not collected in a single volume 
of the Code of Laws of South Carolina. Thev are not 
up to date. They do not take cognizance of modei n 
day cinnes. These laws are in such a condition that it 
IS mandatory that they be gathered in one central part 
of the Code of Laws of South Carolina. Fragmentary 
reports indicate a general, perceptible rise in index 
cnmes over the past five years. Reliable crime statis- 
tics, owmg to deficiencies in criminal record data 
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collection, are lacking. South Carolina law does not 
require recording and collection of criminal statistics 
by the law enforcement agencies. Rather, statistics are 
mamtamed, if at all, on a voluntary basis. Crime sta- 
tistics in the FBI's Uniform Crime Reports are the 
only available statistics at present. 

At the state level, the LEAP set the following prior- 
ities for developing programs during FY 1 97 1: train- 
ing, construction and renovation of facilities, person- 
nel, equipment and research. 

At the local level, the priorities were: personnel 
training, equipment, personnel and salary improve- 
ments, records improvement, public education and 
management improvements. 

MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

South Carolina's majoi' action programs focus on 
establishing an information and comnumications sys- 
tem, a training academy and educational television 
training program and a volunteer corps to aid youths 
on parole. 

Information and communications. The Criminal 
Justice Information and Comnumications System aims 
at collecting and disseminating criminal data from 
and to all state and local law enforcement agencies. 
Presently, it is possible for local law enforcement 
agencies to receive criminal data from the National 
Criminal Information Center only via State Law En- 
forcement Division. LEAA awarded §237,027 in FY 
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1971 funds to Law Enforcement Division to design 
and implement the needed system. 

There are three phases to implementing the system : 

Administrative. This phase will permit local law en- 
forcement agencies to communicate with each other 
on an individual basis. Previously, intra-state commu- 
nications were transmitted to all terminals. This phase 
adds II circuits and 10 terminals, increasing the num- 
ber of circuits to 15 and number of terminals to 67. 

Data collection and dissemination. After comple- 
tion of phase one, all law enforcement agencies will be 
asked to report criminal activity information to the 
Division, where it will be compiled and coordinated 
for future use by the agencies. Also, local agencies will 
become capable of receiving data directly from the 
NCIC. It will also be possible for the agencies to ob- 
tain information concerning vehicles, drivers licenses, 
and so on, directly from the State Highway Depart- 
ment. 

Criminal records. The final phase will give the 
courts, the corrections departments and probation, 
pardon and parole agencies access to the systems. 
Complete pre-sentencing information will be available 
and reporting requirements to the Attorney General 
will be simplified. The criminal history records are 
planned to be open-ended; health, welfare and educa- 
tion information about the criminal can be added, 
providing baseline research and statistical data to de- 
velop criminal profiles. 

Training academy. At the direction of the Governor, 
a study of personnel agencies training needs and prob- 
lems was made. Based on the results of the study, the 
State Legislature created a Criminal Justice Training 
Academy. 

The Governor's Coinm.ittee on Criminal Adminis- 
tration and Juvenile Delinquency allocated $500,000 
from the FY 1970 LEA A grant and $149,800 from the 
FY 1971 state funds level to establish the Academy. A 
South Carolina Criminal Justice Academy will be 
constructed with LEAA, National Highway Safety 
Board and state and local funds, near Columbia. It 
will train an estimated 1,310 criminal justice employ- 
ees yearly. It is expected to be operational by January 
1972. 

ETV training program. The South Carolina Law 
Enforcement Education Television Training Program 
was inaugurated by Governor McNair in September, 
1965, to train approximately 4,000 police officers 



through closed circuit television. In December 1965, 
the first program was televised. The programs are 30 
to 60 minutes of black and white video taped material 
transmitted montiily to 50 locations in the state. At 
each location a discussion leader distributes study 
workbooks, which are used by the students for discuss- 
ing the programs. 

Through televised instruction, approximately 4,000 
criminal justice personnel will be brought up to date 
on changes in the law and new techniques used else- 
where in the criminal justice system. Twelve new pro- 
grams are expected to be produced under this current 
$50,000 LEAA grant. Programs under preparation 
emphasize scientific techniques, crime scene searches, 
and arrest problems— focusing more on the "how to 
do it*' than on "what the law is," Programs explaining 
new laws and new decisions by the courts will also 
serve as aids to the South Carolina Police Academy. 

Volunteers. Under a $70,947 discretionary grant in 
1970— a $96,959 continuation grant for 1971 is pend- 
ing—an innovative program using volunteers in youth- 
h\\ offender rehabilitation was instituted in the De- 
partment of Corrections. Volunteers aid in the opera- 
tions of the Parole and Aftercare Section of the 
Youthful Offender Division, where they supervise 17- 
to 21 -year-old parolees over a two-year period. The 
volunteers are trained by, and under the supervision 
of professional parole counselors. 

For the most part, the volunteers are friends or 
acquaintances of the youths or iheir parole supervisor. 
Most of the people contacted as potential volunteers 
welcomed the chance to serve. 

Of the nearly 500 youthful offenders released since 
July 1969, only 50 (10 percent) have been returned to 
state correctional institutions for parole violation or 
felony charges. To date, the project has secured the 
services of 170 volunteers. 

OTHER MAJOR PROGRAMS 

Other major programs in the South Carolina crimi- 
nal justice system center on community-based correc- 
tions and upgrading the courts. 

Project Re-Entry. Project Rc-Entry, a community- 
based pre-release center in North Charleston, enables 
individuals returning to the coastal area of the state 
from correctional institutions to participate in a pro- 
gram that eases their transition to civilian life. The 
program marshals private-sector resources in training, 
employment placement and guidance: provides transi- 
tional services and selective community-offender inter- 
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actions; and provides supervision for individuals on 
Avork lolcasc. It also provides a continuous source of 
trained manpower to the comnninity. The project was 
funded with a $114,433 discretionary grant. 

Continuous data are maintained on all participants 
to determine the efTectiveness of Project Re-Entry. 
Data collected includes number of recidivists, em- 
ployer satisfaction with participants and level and ex- 
tent of community participation. To date, 93 candi- 
dates have been processed through this center, and 33 
are currently involved. 

City-county complex. Florence County is located in 
the central eastern portion of South Carohna. The 
county contains 805 square miles with an estimated 
population of 85,000. Its laijrest city, Florence has ap- 
proximately 30,000 inhabitants. 

The city of Florence was originally the center of an 
agrarian area, but is rapidly becoming urbanised. In- 
dustrialization has brought about many built-in-prob- 
lems, most of which are results of conflicting socio-e- 
conomic stratifications. During this period of tiansi- 
tion. there has been a significant increase in all crime 
categories. 

The offices, jail, law enforcement division and 
courtrooms-^all old, inadequate buildings—of the 
City and County of Florence were located on adjoin- 
uig property in downtown Florence. 

A feasibility survey during April and May 1965, de- 
termined that the buildings were 'inadequate, badly 
deteriorated and not recommended for continued 
use.'* 

Plans are underway for the sale of $5 million in 
Florence County bonds to finance a new complex to 
house the criminal justice agencies. The $5 million 
bond issue, however, was not adequate to complete 
the project. A $190,000 LEAA grant was awarded to 
the City and County of Florence during FY 1970 to 
aid the construction of the law enforcement complex. 
During FY 1971, a grant of ,$80,000 regional funds 
and $433,000 escrow funds were granted. As of July 
1971, the complex has received LEAA action funds 
totaling $440,000. Construction is underway and the 
facility is expected to be completed by December 
1972. 

Family court program. There is an urgent need to 
replace the blame-guilt attitude directed to ^ i.venile 
delinciuency with a careful definition of each' child's 
problems, characteristics and skills and the implemen- 
tation of community-based treatment programs. This 
special pioject, funded with a $250,000 discretionary 
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grant to the Vocational Rehabilitation Department, 
will concentrate intensive long-term services on juve- 
nile delinquents, ages 14 to 17, who are under the su- 
pervision of the Family Courts in Charleston, Spar- 
tanburg, Florence, Rock Hill and Columbia and who 
have not yet experienced institutionalization. The vo- 
cational rehabilitation unit will try to reduce juvenile 
recidivism rates by developing inter-community serv- 
ices such as group, individual and family counseling: 
voluntary placement in foster home or group home 
settings: work and recreation programs: remedial and 
vocational education programs; job training and 
counseling: physical and mental health services: and 
other services of a like nature. 

A centralized unit will coordinate the program de- 
velopment of all five community units and a unit now 
operating in the Department of Juvenile Corrections. 
Approximately 500 juveniles will receive service in the 
first year of funding. 

Misdemeanor operations. As part of a master plan . 
to improve its criminal justice system, the City of Col- 
umbia set as its goal updating and streamlining of the 
City's Recorders Courts. The objective is efficient ad- 
ministration of justice. 

Columbia's growing crime problem-^in 1968, 8,002 
persons were cited for crimes; in 1970, 8,661 were 
cited— has produced a heavy and rapidly increasing 
caseload, as well as a backlog, in the city's Recorder's 
Office. 

Changes in the system are directed to improving the 
Courtis operations, reducing the policeman's tiine in 
court and enhancing the prestige and dignity of the 
court. Plans call for: a full-time judge, one associate 
judge, legal and clerical assistance, organization of a 
violations bureau and a probation office and upgraded 
operating space. 

To date, a public defender system has been created 
in Richland County. A full-time judge and a full-time 
probation officer have been employed; renovation and 
construction has been completed for a violation bu- 
reau; and additional personnel have been employed. 

OTHER BIG CITY PROGRAMS 

The changing makeup of Columbia's urban area 
presents a mounting crime problem. Related signifi- 
cantly -to increasing criminal activity arc a redistri- 
bution of Columbia's population, increased density of 
automobiles, annexation of 21 subdivisions to the cen- 
tral city and infringement by dissident groups on the 
State Capitol. The City of Columbia has set forth a 



master plan to improve and expand the existing crimi- 
nal justice system. Included in the plan was the niod- 
erni'/ation of the Columbia Police Department com- 
munications system. The problems of criminal justice 
communications in Columbia are no different from 
tho.se in the rest of the state. Inability of departments 
to coordinate with each other via a shared radio fre- 
quency, the tardiness of bulletin and announcement 
release and the rapid exchange of pertinent informa- 
tion regarding criminal activities are at the forefront. 
A new system was designed and aimed at providing 
adequate two-way radio communications between the 
policeman on the beat, the squad ear or the agent on 
stakeout and their headquarters and between police 
agencies within the Columbia metropolitan area. 



In the 1967 school year, there were 154 thefts from 
schools involving a loss of $72,130.00 and 52 acts of 
vandalism against schools with a loss of .$39,467.00-^- 
for a total loss of $101,597.00. The city of Columbia 
reali'/ed the need to provide increased proteci'on for 
school plants against the crimes of burglarly. larceny 
and vandalism. With assistance from an LE.^A action 
grant, school and local officials and the Columbia 
Police and County Sheriff's departments have in- 
stalled an audio, or sonic, alarm system in an effort to 
prevent crime against the district's schools and in- 
crease the chances of apprehending the criminals. 

Carl R. Reasonover Executive Director 



Following is the FY 1971 report of the South Da- 
kota State Planning Agency (SP.\)- 

GREATEST NEEDS 

Increa.sing sophistication in the way of life, complex 
court dec5.sions, and the influx of what had been re- 
garded as urban crime problems into South Dakota 
rural areas have left many, if not most, of the state's 
small police and sherifTs departments woefully inade- 
quate. 

The inadequacy is most noticable in the area of 
training-— a need identified as the primar>' law-enforce- 
ment concern in all six of South Dakota's multi- 
county planning and development districts. The need 
is apparent not only for police, but also for the court 
and corrections procedures. 

A recent rash of drug incidents also amplified the 
need for training. Authorities in communities with 
more than 10^000 population have done quite well in 
drug control. But how does the $375-a-month un- 
trained police officer,, working alone or with one or 
two other untrained men, identify and respond to such 
incidents in his jurisdiction? Chances are that the 
county sherifT, who works alone, also has little training 
and state agents may have to travel several hundred 
miles to assist. With the proper training, however, the 
rural police officer — even though isolated from the so- 
phisticated criine-fighting apparatus of the big city — 
can handle such situations until aid arrives and he can 
do so without fear of botching-up the case. 



South Dakota 



Unlike most states. South Dakota does not have 
many police forces of 20, 40, or more officers. Most 
are but a tenth that size. Nor does the state have 
compact county units. Judges and probation officers, 
in most cases, have several counties spanning distances 
of well over 100 miles under their jurisdiction. 

MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

The great distances in South Dakota and the gener- 
allv small si/e of most police and other criminal jus- 
tice units, led the SPA to determine that the most 
practical training programs would be established at 
the state level. 



SOUTH DAKOTA STATISTICS 

Population: 666,257 
Planning grant: $167,000 
Action grant: $1,218,000 

Programs: upgrading personnel, $54,000; prevention 
of crime, $30,000; juvenile delinquency, $145,000; de- 
tection and apprehension of criminals, $300,000; pros- 
ecution, court and law reform, $150,000: correction 
and rehabilitation, $99,500; community relations, 
$6,500; riots and civil disorders, $20,000; construc- 
tion, $370,000: and research and development, 
$43,000. 
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Education. The Law Enforcement Education Pro- 
gram is enabling' the University of South Dakota to 
develop courses leading to a B.A. degree in law en- 
forcement. A $20,000 block grant makes it possible for 
the University to continue to develop and improve 
this curriculum. 

Two recent programs permit funding of the devel- 
opment of college level law enforcement course.s. 
South Dakota has committed $20,000 for the develop- 
ment of such curriculum at the undergraduate level in 
private colleges. A block grant of $8,000 has been made 
for similar development at the graduate level. 

The undergraduate program is a joint venture be- 
tween Sioux Falls College and Augustana College, 
both of Sioux Falls. The two schools are jointly devel- 
oping a conections-oriented criminal justice curricu- 
lum. At the end of this year it is anticipated they will 
be ofTering a B.A. degree in criminal justice with a 
corrections specialisation. 

The graduate program is being developed at the 
University of South Dakota. It will enable the Univ- 
ersity to offer a masters degree in criminal justice. 

Police training. Police training is another program 
receiving a $20,000 grant. Under the program, the 
State Division of Criminal Investigation (DCI) will 
make 125 hours of police training available.to all local 
police officers. 

Federal funds in the amount of $14,000 have been 
allocated for allowances to attend Department of 
Cnmmal Investigation schools. All local and tribal 
police departments are eligible for a grant from this 
money to send persons from their stafTs to DCI 
schools. 

The SPA believes that the real answer to training 
police personnel in South Dakota will be found in a 
full-time, year-round police State Training Academy 
For this reason, the largest grant~$l20,000^has 
been awarded for construction of a comprehensive 
tiyiining facility for all criminal justice personnel in 
^lerre. I he academy will have capacity for 48 resi- 
dent students at a time. 

Court training. To provide additional training for 
those involved in the court process, the SPA has set 



aside $35,000 to meet expenses of attending confer- 
ences, training sessions and study groups both in and 
out of state for judges and prosecuting attorneys. All 
judges and procescutors, including those in the Indian 
tribal court system, are eligible for this assistance. 

Corrections training: The South Dakota Corrections 
Association has been awarded $4,000 to conduct train- 
ing sessions. Another $2,500 has been appropriated to 
enable South Dakota to take advantage of all training 
facilities and activities of the Central States Correc- 
tions Association. All persons in South Dakota in- 
volved in corrections work are eligible for payment for 
expenses incurred while attending in-state training 
sessions and seminars. These expenses are covered by 
an $8,000 grant. 



OTHER MAJOR PROGRAMS 

A major development in the SPA's effort to im- 
prove criminal justice systems on Indian reservations 
took place in April when the position of Indian crimi- 
nal justice planning technician was filled. An Indian 
himself, the technician will assist the reservations in 
implementing theii law enforcement programs by 
making use of available law enforcement assistance 
funds. 



MISCELLANEOUS 

Criminal justice problems in South Dakota differ in 
many respects from those of most other states. The 
flexibility permitted by the bloc grant has enabled 
South Dakota to make progress in solving the law en- 
forcement problems of a rural environment. It is 
hoped that the state's Model Rural Development Pro- 
gram will permit even more progress to be made in 
this area. The program aims at making optimum use 
of local initiative and talent in planning for multi- 
county aroas. A law enforcement assistance planner 
will be assigned to each of the planning and develop- 
ment districts. 



Robert H. Miller, Director 
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FollDwing is the FY 1971 report of the Tennessee 
Law Enforcement Planning Agency. 

GREATEST iNEEDS 

The Agency has found one of the major needs is for 
training and upgrading of personnel throughout the 
correctional system. In addition, probation and parole 
staffs need to be increased so that the current average 
work load of these officers can be reduced from 65 
cases per man to an average of not more than 30 to 35 
cases per man. 

Another need identified by the Agency is to upgrade 
personnel in the police departments, particularly with 
regard to management capabilities. 

In corrections, the Agency found there are inade- 
quately qualified personnel at all levels throughout the 
state, Tliis problem stems, in part, from the low salary 
scale for these employees and from the lack of in-serv- 
ice training for personnel improvement. 

TENNESSEE STATISTICS 

Population: 3,924,164 
Planning grant: $487,000 
Action grant: $6,425,000 

Programs: upgrading personnel, $1,181,250; detec- 
tion and apprehension of criminals, $2,286,250; prose- 
cution, court and law reform, $381,250; correction 
and rehabilitation, $1,147,500; organized crime, 
$42,000; community relations, $75,000; riots and civil 
disorders, $90,000; construction, $1,059,250; and re- 
search and development, $162,500. 



There is also a need for adequate training for law 
enforcement personnel. Although progress has been 
made in officer training, there are still many police of- 
ficers throughout the state who have not had proper 
training. Needed are basic training for recruits and 
iii-servicc training for current personnel. 

Specialized training is needed for identification 
workers, crime scene investigatica teams, intelligence 
and juvenile officers and narcotics specialists. Other 
training needed is bomb disposal squads, public rela- 
tions workers and men who are specially trained to 
deal with persons suffering from mental disorders. 



Tennessee 

MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

Personnel, A major effort during FY 1971 was the 
developmci^ of college degree courses at various col- 
leges and ittiiversities throughout the state to upgrade 
personnel in the police science and correctional fields. 

Funding in this area went 'to East Tennessee State 
University, Middle Tennessee State Oniversity and 
Memphis State University. A correctional science 
course at Tennessee State University at Nashville also 
furthered the effort. 

Another part of the corrections field received im- 
piovement through Agency funding to provide a diag- 
nostic program for juvenile delinquents. This was 
accomplished through cooperation between the De- 
partment of Corrections and the Department of Psy- 
chology at Middle Tennessee Stale University. 

The diagnostic service was extended to all juvenile 
institutions throughout the state. Also, it was extended 
on a trial basis to all juvenile court judges in the mid- 
dle area of the state. The success of this facet of the 
program was such that it will be extended to all juve- 
nile court judges throughout the state, on a contrac- 
tual basis with state universities. 

The Department of Corrections also received funds 
which enabled the establishment of a dignostic center 
for adult prisoners and allowed for the placement of 
treatment officers in each institution. 

The state's post correctional efforts are improved 
through the addition of more personnel to the proba- 
tion and parole system. This means heavy case loads 
will be reduced to make each officer more effective. 

At the same time the Department of Corrections 
proposed to the legislature an act to provide for a 
full-time professional board of pardons and paroles. 

Equipment. One of the major needs of police depart- 
ments throughout the state was met by the Agency 
through funding for the purchase of new equipment 
such as vehicles and communications. 

This type of improvement meant for one town a re- 
duction in response time from 25 minutes to an aver- 
age of five minutes. In the same community, after the 
new equipment, crime was reduced by 39 percent. 

OTHER MAJOR PP^OGRAMS 

Agency funding has allowed for the first time in the 
state a continuing education program for judges. 
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All level of judges received seminar and class train- 
ing during calendar year 1971. These courses were 
provided by the Institute of Judicial Education of the 
University of Alabama. 

At the sanje time, Agency funding allowed for semi- 
nars to be held for all the district attorneys. These ses- 
sions were provided by the National District Attorneys 
Association. 

A grant to the Tennessee Law Enforcement Train- 
ing Academy made management training available to 
police command officers and chiefs of police in the 
Tri-Cities area in northeastern Tennessee. The officers 
are brought together for two days of training every 
month. 

OTHER BIG CITY PROGRAMS 

The Metropolitan Police Department of Nashville 
started a pilot program to develop a complete and 
comprehensive computerized data system for the city 
and for Davidson County. 

This sysem became operational in July 1971, and, 
when complete, will provide service for the police de- 
partment, the district attorney, the clerk of the crimi- 
nal and juvenile courts and the sheriiTs office. 

The files which will be instituted into the system in- 
clude warrants, persons wanted for questioning or in- 



vestigation, stolen property, auto thefts, criminal court 
case histories and administrative data for personnel 
assignment. 

A grant to the Memphis Police Department allowed 
for a 40.1iour in-service class fov all of its more than 
1,000 officeis. Another grant was awarded to the 
Memphis Police Department for an intensive manage- 
ment training couise for mid-level command officers. 

A grant to the Tennessee Law Enforcement Train- 
ing Academy made management training available to 
police command officers and chiefs of police in the 
Tri-Cities area in Tennessee. The officers are brought 
together for Hvo days of training every month. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

One program of particular interest is aimed at the 
efficiency of the general sessions judge. A study con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Public .Administration at 
Knoxville logs the day-to-day, hour-to-hour demands 
on this judge. 

The study was established to provide a solid deter- 
mination of the work of this individual to establish a 
better general sessions judge system. 

Francis W. Norwood, Executive Director 



Texas 

Following is the FY 1971 report of the Texas Crim- 
inal Justice Council (CJC). 

GREATEST NEEDS 

The greatest needs in the Texas criminal justice sys- 
tem were for improvement in the juvenile justice sys- 
tem, improvement of police cap; hilities, upgrading 
courts and improving corrections. 

Juvenile justice. The juvenile program in Texas 
needed alternatives — alternatives to the courts and to 
confinement in state correctional institutions, which 
often yield results directly opposite to those desired. 

Police capabilities. In various parts of the state, po- 
licemen save lives and solve crimes with techniques 
learned in the basic peace-officer training course. But, 
statewide police training was still in its infancy. There 
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TEXAS STATISTICS 

Population: 11,196,730 
Planning grant: $1,209,000 
Action grant: ,$18,393,000 

Programs: upgrading personnel, $1,406,000; preven- 
tion of crime, $200,000; juvenile delinquency. 
$2,675,000; detection and apprehension of criminals, 
$1,456,000; prosecution, court and law reform, 
$2,469,000; correction and rehabilitation, $1,518,000; 
organized crime, $814,000; community relations, 
$310,000; riots and civil disorders, $339,000; construe- 
tion. $3,000,000; and research and development, 
$4,205,000. 



is an urgent need to e<|uij) officers for coping more 
P'Olessionally willi the ever-inceasing complexity of 
llieir jobs. 

Courts. 'I'lie entire Texas coint system seems to have 
sand in its gears. New tools- -such as the right of the 
defendant to waive indictment, diagnostic services for 
the court, uKinagement studies to improve the func- 
tioning of courts and prosecution systems and legal 
and nonlegal training for court peisonnel— are needed 
for its overhaul. 

Corrections. In corrections, from local jail to state in- 
stitution, the need is for relia!)ilitation — rather than 
punishment- --pi ograms that will return convicted of- 
fcndeis to society ecpiipped to lead useful lives, instead 
of em!)itterecl aiul programmed for more crime. A 
lack of prol)ation services in many counties emphasizes 
the need for a coordinated, miifonn statewide system 
to .servo as an instrument for rehabilitation, 

MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

Since the enactment of the Onmibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act of 1968, •? 1 6,2 11, 962 had been 
connnitted !)y the CjC to action programs to solve 
.such problems. Total connnitment of FY 1971 funds 




A law enfoTcement student at Dallas (Texas) Baptist College 
Learning Center attends class" in his own carrel through 
use of video-taped instruction. Photo courtesy of DBC Public 
InfoTT)2ation Office, 



was $5,602,698. LEAA discretionary grants to the 
.state for FY 1971 totaled $817,254. 

Juvenile delinquency. From a FY 1971 block action 
grant of $18,393,000, prevention and control of juve- 
nile delincpiency diew an allocation of $2,605,000. 
Many of the piograms in this area were designed to 
steer young ofl'enders away from the court system and 
to meet their personal needs — to ofTer an alternative 
to traditional institutionalization. 

One program was funded and availal)le to 100 Dal- 
las teenage girls. They were referied by a juvenile 
court judge to Girls' .Adventure Trails. Inc., which 
had l)een funded $20,000 l)y the Te.xas CJC. Since 
July 1, 1970, the organization h.as taken 10 groups of 
10 girls each for four-week hiking and camping trips. 
E.xperience has l)een that 70 percent undergo signifi- 
cant change in attitude and l)ehavior. 

The Community Uehal)ilitation Center for Girls, 
another Dallas project, is .aimed at reducing the rate 
of juvenile recidivism and the number of girls com- 
mitted to the Te.\as Youth Council. Counseling and 
character education are ofTered the girl.s, who come to 
the program under a juvenile court order. 

An important part of the eflort to .steer troubled 
children to the proper agency for help is the youth 
.service l)ureau program. To date, three agencies have 
l)een funded l)y CJC in Texas, including two estab- 
lished on a regional ba.sis. Applications are pending 
for two others. One of the three funded was the Tar- 
i*ant County (Fort Worth) bureau, which received 
$94,366 from CJC. Its primary goal is to divert pre- 
delinquents and first ofTendei'S from the courts and 
find a timely solution to their problems. 

Trairiing. Support of education and training of Te.xas 
law enforcement officers was continued during fiscal 
1971 with an allocation of $1,874,667 of action grant 
funds. Twenty-four academics were funded; 13,740 
ofricei*s received training. 

A $5,700 project funded to the City of Big Spring 
was designed to improve efTectivencss of police opera- 
tions through coniputeriz^ation. It will provide a model 
plan for maximum use of police resources in cities of 
25,000 to 50,000 population. 

One of the biggest advances in Texas law enforce- 
ment capability has been in the area of conununica- 
tions. Following a statewide plan for communications 
and info'tnation systems evolved previously, during 
fiscal 1971 \hc CJC continued development of re- 
gional teletype i.'itworks. These regional network.s, 
compatible with a statewide plan, eventually will be 
linked with the Tex^s C:ime Information Center, as 
well as National Crime Information Center. Develop- 
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incnt of a system by the Texas Department of Public 
Safety for computer storage and retrieval of criminal 
records was aided with a $164,337 CJC grant. 

Following a statewide study of major problems re- 
sulting from jammed frequencies and channel inter- 
ference; the Cnminal Justice Council in June made 
the first big advance toward building an updated law 
enforcement radio communications system. Grants to- 
taling $827,679 were made to three planning regions 
for development of i-egional systems that will become 
components of a statewide system. The program is ex- 
pected to take five years and $8 million to $12 million 
of CJC funding* 

Courts, If the constitutionality of a measure passed by 
the state Legislatuie in 1971 is upheld, a giant step 
will have been taken toward speeding up court proce- 
dures and eliminating criminal-case backlogs in the 
state. Largely the result of efforts by the CJC plan- 
ning stafT, the act allows waiver of indictment by de- 
fendants in felony cases. One defendant has been tried 
on information after making such a >vaiver. The case 
now is on appeal to the Court of Criminal Appeals for 
a constitutionality determination. 

Corrections. In January, 1971, the McLennan 
County Psychiatric Diagnostic Center, ^nder a 
$115,137 CJC grant, began receiving referrals from 
law enforcement agencies, including those of other 
counties in its planning region. The center observes, 
evaluates and treats psychiatric patients or mentally 
abnormal ofTenders in custody, relieving law enforce- 
ment agencies of behavioral problems. It also provides 
psychiat»'ic examinations and diagnostic service as an 
aid to pre- or post-trial sanity hearings and to pre- 
sentencing evaluations. 

To meet the need for correctional programs di- 
rected at rehabilitation, three projects, totaling about 
$57,000, were funded in FY 1971 to the Texas De- 
partment of Corrections. One project will provide 
legal services and counseling for inmates of the entire 
state correctional system, with emphasis on criminal 
law and domestic relations. 

A grant of $29,300 was made available to the 
Corrections Department to continue a heavy equip- 
ment operator training program. Twenty operators, 
chosen from 356 applicants, were trained with the ini- 
tial award and currently are working on Department 
of Corrections projects while awaiting release. 

A $6,000 grant will help the department send 30 in- 
mates to a specialized training course in water and 
sewer plant operation conducted by Texas A&M 
University- On completion of the course, the trainees 
will be examined for state certification. Those certified 
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will be assigned to operate plants in various units of 
the corrections department until their release. 

Seven counties were funded a total of $172,699 to 
develop probation systems. With second-year funding, 
Travis County (Austin) continued its demonstration 
project designed to create an innovative probation 
model for connnunity-based correctional programs. 

Other innovative projects in the field of probation 
included those funded to Nueces County (Corpus 
Christi) to develop "goal directed living," to McLen- 
nan County (Waco) for implementing a job training 
and placement service for probationers, and to Travis 
County to offer court-ordered services to persons con- 
victed of ofTenses related to alcoholism. 

OTHER MAJOR PROGRAMS 

Many other projects begun in Texas are aimed at 
the problems identified in studies by the CJC. 

Hardeman County, population 6,795, for example, 
applied a $45,000 grant to consolidate the Quanali 
Police Department with the county sherifT's depart- 
ment. The combined law enforcement department 
was expanded and more modern equipment pur- 
chased. The consolidation seems assured of offering 
better police protection than did the old system, with 
increased eflTiciency and economy. It promises also to 
set a pattern for other Texas counties to follow. 

To get at the root causes of backlogs in the courts, a 
$33,984 study was begun with CJC funding in nine 
North lexas judicial districts, embracing 18 counties. 
CJC funds of $75,000 were used to provide stipends 
for judges, clerks and other court personnel to attend 
seminars and task-force sessions. A similar program at 
like cost was provided for prosecutors. More than 100 
district judges, who hear about 90 percent of the fel- 
ony cases in lexas, learned new court management 
procedures at die 1971 Criminal Justice Confer- 
ence, which was funded with $39,207 by CJC. Short 
courses instructed justices of the peace in administra- 
tion of criminal law. 

The Central Texas Council of Governments was 
awarded $35,640 in 1 970 to establish a regional pro- 
gram to meet the need for diagnostic services in the 
juvenile courts, lliis project is scheduled for addi- 
tional funding. 

Continuing CJC support of $42,550 was granted for 
a unique statewide program of crime prevention and 
drug eduv'ation in the public schools, mandated by the 
Texas Legislature in 1969, without appropriation. 
The program began in 1970 with a $115,000 LEAA 
discretionary grant and a CJC grant of $196,000. 



OTHER MAJOR BIG CITY 
PROGRAMS 

In a miiiiijcr of instances, cities have taken the lead 
in providing law enforcement services to their regions. 
Heuuniont was awaided $13,649 to expand regional 
crime laboratory facihties. Among special police units 
funded was a $121,262 metro intelligence unit at 
Amarillo to serve a two-counly aiea and a $396,782 
police helicopter program for I^allas that has been ex- 
panded to provide helicopter support on request to 
more than 30 police agencies. San Antonio has been 
awarded $34,358 to begin a helicopter program with 
Hexar County. 

Special police units funded to cities include a juve- 
nile division for Texarkana, a fool patrol unit for La- 
redo and systems for improved oiTcrise reporting for 
Port Arthur. 

Such efforts as the helicopter prograni.s, crime task 
forces, and foot patrol units were having a definite 
eflfect on metropolitan crime. A foot patrol project in 
Fort Worth wa.s credited with reducing crime in the 
city's area of high crime incidence by 25.64 percent 
during the first six months of its operation. The crime 
rate for ihc whole city was down 16.72 percent during 
the same period. 

In San Antonio a crime task force project begun in 
December 1970, brought a sharp decrease in burglar- 
ies and thefts during January and F'ebruaiy 1971 coni- 
paied with those months in 1970. In February alone, 
major crimes were 954 fewer than Februarj' 1970. 

Police sioie-front centers were at work in Fort 
Worth, Texarkana and Amarillo to improve relations 
with minority groups. A .similar project had been 
funded for Austin. Dallas was funded for a mobile ini- 
nority-group police recruiting operation. 

Crime pievention programs are stressed in cities 
also. In San Antonio, a project in crime prevention 
thiough cha.acter and academic education was estab- 
lished in a .school, in collaboration with a private ho.s- 
pital, for children under psychiatric treatment. Serv- 
ices now have been expanded to include pregnant girls 



and other pre-delinquents excluded from the regular 
school setting. 

With a $15,000 grant, Houston Independent School 
District is undertaking a study of juvenile delin- 
(jucncy, specifically vandalism, and seeking to define 
the role of the .school district in dealing with such be- 
havior. The study will include public hearings with 
parents, student.s, teachers and school administrators 
taking part. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

In stafewide criminal justice planning in Texas, the 
regional concept has been employed with marked 
success. The state is divided into 24 planning regions, 
with each regional council providing input for the 
state criminal justice plan. In shaping priorities for 
the state program, regional priorities an: weighed and 
often incorporated into the whole. Each of the regions 
employs a full-time criminal justice planner. 

More than 40 Texas cities and towns have become 
involved in a program to stimulate public awareness 
of the crime problem and citizen participation in law 
enforcement efforts. Material has been provided to 
newspapers over the state to help them foster the.se 
"crime-stop" campaigns in their communities in coop- 
eration with local police agencies. 

One of the most important developments in crimi- 
nal j U.St ice in Texas since the advent of the Omnibus 
Crime Act still lies hidden beneath the surface. It is 
the planning that has been pointed toward rehabilita- 
tion of persons who have been associated with crime. 
A major part of the corrections plan calls for develop- 
ing a .system of regional correctional facilities in which 
vocational training and academic education can be 
provided, both for long-term inmates from local jails 
and those from the State Department of Corrections. 

The plan includes pre-release and work-release pro- 
grams to help phase the convicted offender back into 
.society. The CJC believes the approach holds the key 
to one of the most feasible means of reducing the 
crime rate. 

judge Joe Frazier Brown, Executive Director 
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Utah 



Following is'ilic FY 1971 icport of ilic Utah Law 
Enforcciiiciii Planning Agency (ULKPA). 

GREATEST NEEDS 

Last summer, police picket lines protesting low pay 
scales brought to the fore one of the most urgent 
needs of Utah's law enforcement comnuniity. The av- 
erage wage for a full-time police ofilcer in Utah is an 
incredible $1,700 annually. Ten departments still start 
their men below the poverty level of $3,500 per year. 

Inadequate tmining is another complaint voiced by 
policemen in Utah. About 14 percent of the total 
police force have not graduated from high school and 
another 40 percent have gone no furtlier than high 
school. Only four percent of the full-time police 
ofilcers have a bachelor's dei^iee. This reflects tliu 
lack of incentive offered by police departments for the 
training of their men. Eventual resignation for a 
higher paying job is resolutely expected from the man 
who aggressively pmsucs his education. 

Corieclions is another aiea that desperately needs 
attention. Until the Onmibus Crime Act, there were 
virtually no in-service training programs and few prc- 
service training programs for corrections personneh 
Offenders committed to a local corrections institution 
are often locked up to be "rehabilitated" with 30 
other men in the same room. They often do not have 




A new halfway house is one of Utah*s most promising 
rehabilitation projects. Photo courtesy of Utah SPA^ 
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the luxuiy of a diy mattress, adequate sanitary facili» 
ties or even a bed. 

Theie is usually no thorough -going eflbrt to reinte- 
grate an offender back into routine connnunity life. 
Presently, Utah has six juvenile facilities and two 
adult halfway houses which handle probation in the 
neighboihood setting. This is a beginning, but more 
facilities are needed. 

Not all odenders are confined. More than 95 per- 
cent of the people who pass through Utah's city courts 
never receive professional help of any kind. A great 
.source of pieventative medicine is being ignored when 
the misdemeanant ofl'ender does not leceive help be- 
fore he graduates into the felony categoiy. 



UTAH STATISTICS 

Population: 1,059,273 
Planning grant: $207,000 
Aetion grant: $1,953,000 

Programs: upgrading pei^onnel, $143,000; prevention 
of crime, $27,000; juvenile delinquency, $56,000; de- 
tection and apprehension of criminals, $714,000; pros- 
ecution, court and law refc:*m, $90,000; correction 
and rehabilitation, $523,000; organised crime, 
$10,000; construction, $245,000; and research and de- 
velopment, $145,000. 



Law leform is another critical need for Utah. The 
current Penal Code is scattered over 65 separate chap- 
ters. Many of ihtx statutes are obsolete or provide for 
dissimilar punishments for similar types of crimes. In 
addition, tlie sections hi the statute dealing witli pros- 
ecution dictate a bifurcated system, wherein the county 
attorney must relinquish a criminal prosecution to the 
district attorney if the case is bound over to the dis- 
trict court. The legislature has eliminated the ofilce of 
tlVe district attorney as of January 1973, thus doing 
away with the problem of splinter prosecution. How- 
ever, the transition problems require immediate atten- 
tion. 

MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

Upgrading personnel. ULEPA allocated over 
$143,000 for salaries and training of personnel in all 



criiiiiiial justice agencies. Police agencies received 62 
percent of this total, and pay iiicenii\e programs were 
given priority, 'io date, one depariineiii has imple- 
mented such a progiam — the Salt Lake City Police 
Depariineni. In January, the Depaiiineut was funded 
$22,900 which will allow au additional $75 a month 
for an officer with a master's degiee, $50 per month 
for an officer with a bachelor's degiee and $25 per 
montli'for an officer with an associate degree. 

The pay incentive program directly attacks the two 
chronic problems of police: limited training and lim- 
ited salaries. Perhaps more agencies have not acquired 
enthusiasm for the program because of the spiraiing 
future investment that such a piogram might demand. 
In addition, $28,000 was allocated to the Department 
of Peace Officer Standards ..nd Training (POST) to 
provide in-service training for an estimated 1,150 
men. The mobile training unit approach used by 
POST effectively covers tlie ubicpiitous small depart- 
ments in Utah. 

Corrections personnel wci e allocated $55,000 collec- 
tively for training. Recently, the State Juvenile Court 
conducted a three-day training session with the aid of 
a $26,669 ULEPA grant. One hundred and fourteen 
persons attended what appeais to be the first of a con- 
tinuing training serie.*" of the Court. 

Miscellaneous tralr»ing dollais allotted to court per- 
sonnel have amounted to over $18,400, including a 
grant for a major session at the University of Utah for 
all Justices of die Peace. In Utah, prior to 1971, diesc 
officials did not Jiave to meet any general standards or 
undergo any special training. This mandatory training 
.session is a major step towaid professionalizing the 
136 Justices of the Peace in Utaii. 

Rehabilitation. The largest funding area, rehabilita- 
tion, has received 25.5 percent ($498,000) of the total 
Utah action grant. The money has recently gone to 
such projects as Project Reality, a methadone mainte- 
nance program ($36,000); Pine Canyon Rehabilita- 
tio.M for Teenage I5o>-s ($46,760) and the Ettie Lee 
Rehabilitation Homes ($36,000). Projects funded ear- 
lier In tljc year are already showing some progicss. 
The Girls" Group Home in Ogden received $47,500 in 
March. By July, renovation of tlic facility was com- 
plete, and the staff had begun to accept adjudicated 
youth. 

The Adult Halfway House in Ogden received 
$39,595 in January, 1971. By July, it was the tempo- 
rary home for 16 men. During their stay in the House, 
the parolees must find a Job and establish lies within 
the coinnuinity. Reaction from administrators within 
the Department of Corrections has beett highly favor- 
able. 



The Utah State Hospital has developed an iinagi- 
nati\e lehabilitation program which was funded with 
$76,026. The plan enables the hospital to provide 
treatment for persons who have been sentenced to jail, 
but who hav* sufficient emotional problems to war- 
rant therapeutic a.d. 

Construction. Many claim that the Omnibus Crime 
Program in Utah has ovei looked the need for a 
bricks-and-mortar approach to impiovement of jails 
and other ciiminal justice facilities, and the Utah 
Law Enforcement Plaiming Council Jias agieed that 
such improvements ai-e indeed an integral factor in 
the upgrading of the entire system. It has established, 
theiefoie, ccitain priority areas in which funding for 
jails will be granted. Before ccnstiuction will be ap- 
proved by the Council, technical assistance from 
LE.^.*\ and other sources must be obtained. Construc- 
^tion applications are expected to be numerous for the 
remainder of this calendar year. Sevier County pre- 
sented the first application for a new jail and was 
granted $125,000 for a facility that will house 40 pris- 
oners, a bonus in tins program, the city of Richfield 
and Sevier County anticipate consolidation of police 
records bcc tuse of their close participation in the proj- 
ect activities. 

Information. In 1 97 1, $368,743 was allocated for in- 
formation sx-stems in Utah, amounting to almost 20 
percent of the total action money appropriated tn the 
state. The following court and police projects will 
eventually interface with the Utah Criminal Justice 
Information Systems (UCJIS^. thus melding informa- 
tion from throughout the State into a valuable and 
available aid to law enforcement personnel. 

PROFILE (Processing Records Online for Instant 
Listing and Evaluation) is the major project awarded 
in the information systems area in 1971. The pioject 
will provide the State Juvenile Court with inmiediate 
listing, evaluation and disposition of all cases proc- 
essed. It will automate the record system, which has 
already been claimed to be one of the best in the 
United States. For this purpose, $50,525 was granted. 

Project Recordoport brought $15,960 to the Salt 
Lake Sheriffs Office this year. This piogram provides 
each patrol car with a cassette-type recording device 
to be used as a dictating machine. In a pilot study, 
this pioject reduced the time required to report a proj- 
ert by 27 percent and increased the report quality by 
1 7 percent. 

Public information has also been impioved through 
federal funding. Criminal justice officials throughout 
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Utah long complained that there existed no central 
agency where film for public relations projects could 
be obtained. The University of Utah Media Center 
has changed all that with a $13.01 1 grant in 1971 and 
a concerted effort to make theirs the best crime-re- 
lated film library in the state. Already, moi*e than 60 
films have been stocked and are currently available at 
no charge. 

Utah is in its second year of revising its entire Penal 
Code, with completion expected in late 1972. To date, 
12 pieces of proposed legislation have been drafted by 
the revision comnjittee. This includes a complete revi- 
sion of the drug laws which received national atten- 
tion when passed by the 1971 Legislature. The 1971 
fund support was $25,000. 

When the Legislature passed a bill that would elim- 
inate the distiict attorney, it was heavily supported by 
an unusual group of advocates — several district attor- 
neys. Since the passage of that act, LE.\.A dollars have 
helped fund several programs which will help the 
office of the district attorney grow old gracefully. The 
first, recently funded for $128,961, will assist the 
county attorney's operation by allowing two staffers 
to work with the district attorney full time. When the 
district attorney no longer exists (January 1973). the 
county staffers will return home with the knowledge 
and tools necessary for a smooth transition. 

Another project, funded in May 1971, releases 
$31,250 to the Salt Lake County Attorney for con- 
struction of larger facilities. Until the expansion is 
complete, seven attorneys must work in an office built 
for two. 

A project titled Bail Reform was granted $6,867 in 
June. 1971 and already promises to be an on-going 
program of extensive help to judges in the Ogden City 
Court. The program provides three interns who are 
responsible for gathering data on each defendant who 
appears before the Court. The information includes 
address, family tics, employment, educational back- 
ground, etc. The judge is better able to evaluate the 
disposition of a case with this information at his fing- 
ertips. 

The program which has received universal partici- 
pation from virtually ever)' police department in the 
state is the transfer of communication systems to the 
high-band frequency. Base stations and mobile units 
are found throughout the forces. All departmens par- 
ticipated, even the small ones thit wistfully see much 
of the LEA A money granted to me larger urban cen- 
ters. The change-over is npw complete and former 
communications systems will be phased out in 1972. 



OTHER MAJOR BIG CITY 
PROGRAMS 

During 1970, the Misdemeanant Services Program 
was launched under the auspieces of the Salt Lake 
City Court. Provo, Utah's third largest city, geared up 
for participation last year also. By 1971, Utah's three 
largest cities were operating misdemeanant programs. 
The Salt Lake City Court received $42,693 : Provo re- 
ceived $30,420, and Ogden received $13,108. Each 
project employs a different approach to the misde- 
meanant offender, but the timely goal remains the 
same: to help that offender before he graduates into 
the felony category. 

The Salt Lake project recruits volunteers from the 
community who work with their charges on a one-to- 
one basis. The Provo project employs students and 
professionals who convene both in groups and on an 
individual basis. Ogden's project uses professional 
people in their approach to the misdemeanant. Per- 
haps die leason the program receives consistent praise 
is that it is rewarding for both participants — the of- 
fender and the counselor(s). Presently, there is no ap- 
parent dearth of participants: 95 percent of the peo- 
ple processed through the city courts are misdemeants, 
and recruitment of volunteers and professionals has 
been highly successful. 

-A particularly interesting phenomenon is that of in- 
ter-departmental cooperation fostered by funding pro- 
cedures of the Omnibus Crime Program. Small cities, 
observing heavy pressure for large -city spending, are 
creating cooperative task forces or other special efforts 
to insure grant approval. 

Agencies are realizing that there are economic ad- 
vantages to departmental cooperation. For example, 
the police departments of Provo, Oreiii, Springville 
and Brigham Young University recently received a 
grant for $63,153 to form a task force for the investi- 
gation of narcotics abuse and related crimes. Although 
economics was the force that brought the agencies to- 
gether, another advantage comes to light: since crime 
is not confined to jurisdictional boundaries, law en- 
forcement should not be bounded either. Participants 
of the task force are pleased with the flexibility and 
increa.sed efficiency created by the project. 

Another example of cooperation caused by funding 
procedures is the polygraph unit in Carbon County. 
Through effective communication related to the plan- 
ning effort in that area. Carbon County became aware 
of the law enforcement needs for polygraph use. In 
order to assure funding, the County agreed to offer 
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the use of its polygraph unit to surrounding depart- 
ments. The Juab County Sheriff's Department was 
granted $500 for a pistol range with the understand- 



ing that It would be available for extra-departmental 
law enforcement use. 

Robert B. Andersen, Director 



Vermont 



Following is the FY 1971 report of the Vermont 
Governor's Commission on Crime Control and Pre- 
vention, 

GREATEST NEEDS 

Six major needs have been defined by the Commis^ 
sion. The general areas of diese needs are: training 
and training facilities; equipment; manpower; con- 
sumer protection; courts; and law enforcement man- 
agement. 

These needs take into consideration a five-year pe- 
riod for improvement of tlie statewide criminal justice 
system so each major component will be in balance 
with the others. 

Improved training is a requirement for law enforce- 
ment officers, who are statewide in a ratio of one per 
1,000 population. 

Specifically, training programs must be standard- 
ized. Training for state and municipal officers is cur- 
rently under different standards. The Commission also 
feels that the development of a uniform training pro- 
ceduie also must allow for future needs. 



VERMONT STATISTICS 

Population: 444,732 
Planning grant: $144,000 
Action grant: $807,000 

Programs: upgrading personnel, $187,578; juvenile 
delinquency, $54,299; detection and apprehension of 
criminals, $367,409; prosecution, court and law re- 
form, $88,855; correction and rehabilitation, $13,595; 
community relations, $6,350; riots and civil disorders, 
$1,500; and research and development, $87,414. 



Emphasis on in-service training for juvenile delin- 
quency prevention and control measures needs to be 
given in larger numicipal departments with eight or 
more men. The Commission feels this emphasis needs 



to be placed on the establishment of a separate juve- 
nile division. 

Continuation and improvement of in-ser\'ice train- 
ing also is needed in the corrections field which is ad- 
ministered by the state. 

Corrections, police and the courts need a central 
training facility. The Commission feels this facility 
should be established on a stable financial basis for 
effective training assistance to the three branches of 
the criminal justice system. 

In the area of corrections, the Commission has 
found that drug rehabilitation courses and programs 
have to be expanded. 

Communications. A statewide communications sys- 
tem is needed to eliminate current gaps between de- 
partments and to increase coordination between agen- 
cies. 

Another need is to increase manpower. Currently 
there are about 200 municipalities which do not have 
the protection of full-time police officei*s. 




Municipal and State Police recruits carry out mock rescue 
exercises in n training course by the Vermont State Police 
Academy. Photo courtesy of Bureau of Identification, 
Vermont State Police. 
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To increase the efTcctiveness of current and future 
manpower, more development is needed of the state- 
wide criminal justice information system. 

Resides increasing manpower, the Commission feels 
there is need for development of planning analysis for 
management decision-making. Also, improvement of 
management methods in municipal police departments 
is needed to increase their efTcctiveness to combat the 
lisc in crime in urban areas. 

Courts. The state's court system has inadequate facili- 
ties and lacks proper organization at the county level. 
Improvement of facilities and scheduling of trials is 
needed to prevent court backlogs. 

To further improve the courts, the Commission 
feels the creation of a district attorney system is a 
must. 

Consumer protection. Tlie increase of population in 
the state and the amount of consumer business trans- 
acted has led to an increase in the amount of con- 
sumer fraud. 

The Commission feels that improvement and con- 
tinuation of a consumer investigation program is necr 
essary for adequate consumer protection. 

MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS' 

The scope of major action programs by the Coin- 
mission in FY 1971 included many projects from new 
communications equipment to halfway homes. 

Following are synopses of those programs. 

The Commisson assisted in upgrading the training 
of 70 police officers through a grant of $58,000 for 
basic recruit preparation. 

The continued development of the five-year state- 
wide communication system project was assisted by a 
grant of $279,360. The grant provided purchase of: 
30 state police portables, 76 municipal portables, 14 
mumoipal T^^obiles, two state police consoles and ap- 
proximately one half of the total microwave facility 
installation needed for the statewide communication 
system. 

A new alcohol and drug abuse rehabilitation pro- 
gram was institued at the Vermont Department of 
Corrections Lakeside Center for youthful oflenders in 
Burlington with a $13,595 grant. Three full-time resi- 
dent counselors, a project director and one part-time 
psychiatric consultant were employed with the grant 
funds. 

It is expeaed that this project will greatly increase 
the rehabilitation of offenders who have alcohol and 
drug problems. 

To carr)' on the necessary research and evaluation 



requiied of the Vermont Department of Corrections, 
a giant of $60,914 was awarded the department to 
employ a project director and research assistant to de- 
velop in-house capabilities in these areas. In addition, 
a planner was employed by the Vermont Department 
of Public Safety under a $21,000 grant to establish a 
planning and lesearch capability for the Vermont 
State Police. 

Continued support of the investigative and surveil- 
lance activities of the Chittenden County Crime Strike 
Team was made possible through a grant of $4,000. 

Further development of the Vermont Department 
of Motor Vehicles component of the statewide law en- 
forcement information system was provided for in a 
grant of $5K370. ' 

Vermont's ability to double the staff effort to pre- 
vent and protect citizens against consumer fraud has 
been made possible by a $22,000 grant. The grant en- 
abled the X'crniont Attorney General'*^ Office to pro- 
vide one additional lawyer, two investigators, and one 
secretary to the consumer protection division. 

Prevention of crime by youths received additional 
support through funds for two group homes for po- 
tential delinquents. The homes and two youth retreats 
to provide spare time recreational activities and 
reduce the incidence of juvenile crime were supported 
by a grant totaling $8,000. 

Eighty-two full-time and part-time students have 
benefited from a $11,000 grant made to Champlain 
College, Burlington, for the development of a law en- 
forcement program leading to a certificate or an asso- 
ciate degree in law enforcement. 

This curriculum received v;idespread support from 
a number of police agencies during its initial year of 
operation Also, specialist and management training 
for 80 police officers in various schools has been sup- 
ported by a grant of $20,360. 

OTHER MAJOR PROGRAMS 

The funding of Law Enforcement Education Pro- 
grams (LEEP) in the state took a major step forward 
during the past year. 

Six state institutions were eligible to make individ- 
ual grants and loans to students for full or part-time 
courses in law enforcement. 

The amount of grants and loans awarded totaled 
$32,600 in FY 1971. 

These grants and loans were divided among six 
colleges as follows (with the location and number of 
students receiving awards) : Castleton State College, 
Castleton, $2,060, 52 students; Champhin College, 
Burlington, $19,000, with 13 full-time s.udents and 
82 part-time students; Goddard College, Plainfield, 
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$4,800, 7 students; Nonvich University, North field, 
$5,700, with 30 part-time students; St. Michael's Col- 
lege, Winooski, no students in 1971; University of 
Vermont, Burlington, $2,400 awaided, 20 students. 

Cliantplain College of Burlington also ran courses 
leading to an associate degree or certificate in law en- 
forcement at two ofi-campus sites in FY 1971 enroll- 
ing 20 part-time students. It is planned in Fy 1972 to 
expand this program to include four ofT-campus 
teaching centers enrolling a minimum of 35 part-time 
students. 

A discretionary grant to establish and develop a 
coniprehensive criminal justice information system 
was Uiade to the Vermont Department of Public 
Safety under a $30,000 award. This project will pro- 
vide a unifonn gathering and compilation of infonna- 
lion from all law enfoi cement agencies in Vennont, 
and will make this information available in a syste- 
matic manner. The program, when completed in 1972, 
will provide a better means for measuring the activi- 
ties of police, courts and corrections in the state. 



MISCELLANEOUS 

Several small, but interesting, programs were funded 
by the commission during FY J971. 

A program to provide in-state as well as out-of-state 
seminai*s for 14 state's attorneys was funded with 
$7,000. 

Exten'ded rural patrol coverage coupled with 24- 
hour emergency phone service was provided to rural 
areas in Chittenden and Addison counties as well as 
the town of Williston under a fund allocation of 
$10,430. 

Organization ,and establishment of juvenile divi- 
sions with one full-time officer in St. Johnsbuty, 
Springfield and Windham County was carried out 
with a $21,040 grant award. 

An innovative program to attract high school jun- 
iors and seniors and college students into law enforce- 
ment careers by employing them jin a summer police 
cadet program has been initiated jn nine local depart- 
ments with a fund award of $10,000, 

Philip F. McCarthy, Executive Director 



Following is the FY 1971 report of the Virginia Di- 
vision of Justice and Crime Prevention (DJCP). 

GREATEST NEEDS 

The areas of greatest need identified during FY 
1971 were crime prevention, juvenile delinquency, 
prevention and control, corrections and rehabilitation 
improvement. Virginia allocated $1,565,000 or almost 
one-third its $4.15-million grant in FY 1970 to these 
needs. 

In crime prevention, programs were devoted exclu- 
sively to drug abuse control. Pmgrams were developed 
or expanded under the Governor's Council on Narcot- 
ics and Drug Abuse Control. They concentrated on 
prevention, education, lesearch, public information, 
ticatment, and law enforcement, and involved public 
and private agencies on a local, regional, and state- 
wide basis. 

In juvenile delinquency prevention and control, 
available data clearly indicated an increasing rate of 
delinquency in Virginia. The DJCP initiated pro- 
grams to prevent juvenile delinquency through re- 
search and training in selected regions. Assistance was 
also provided to increase psychological and psychiatric 



Virginia 



VIRGINIA STATISTICS 

Population: 4,648,494 
Planning grant: $558,000 
Action grant: $7,604,000 

Programs: upgrading personnel, $962,000; prevention 
of crime, $996,000; juvenile delinquency, $1,322,000; 
detection and apprehension of criminals, $1,059,000; 
prosecution, court and law reform, $450,000; correc- 
tion and rehabilitation, $749,000; organized crime, 
$125,000; community relations, $175,000; riots and 
civil disorders, $75,000; construction, $1,496,000; and 
research and development, $195,000. 



consulting services for juveniles, and develop and ex- 
pand community services and counseling centers. 
Plans also were initiated to develop a multi-purpose 
interdisciplinary training facility for professional per- 
sonnel and trainees in the field of juvenile delin- 
quency. 
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Virginia police officer directs rush hour traffic. 

EfTorls to ini])rovc Vijginia's corrections and reha- 
bilitation ])rograms — including probation and jjarolc 
— cni])hasizcd ielial)ilitaiing oficnders and prejjaring 
dioni for their return to society. 

MAJOR ACllON PROGRAMS 

Major action-grant awards were concentrated in 
the areas of gieatest need. 

Drug abuse. The Go\*ernor's Council on Narcotics 
and Drug Abuse Contiol was awarded $43,793 to es- 
tablish and o])erate its office fo)* its first year. 'Hie 
Council was also awarded $3} ,000 to contract with a 
consulting fnni to study and evaluate the drug abuse 
])iobleni in Virginia and leconiniend state, local, and 
legional ])rogranis to meet the ])roblenis. Four awards 
weic made to de\elo]) drug task forces in the most 
populous areas of the state: the Fifth Planning Dis- 
trict Conmiission iccei\ed 31(5,03,'): the Northern Vir- 
ginia Planning District Commission received .$46,38,5 ; 
the Richmond Regional Planning District Commission 
leceived $I3,,')00; and the Southeastern Virginia Plan- 
ning District Commission re(ei\ed $19,5C2. Each area 
has developed and made operational a task force. 
The Fifth Planning District Commission was 



awarded $51,903 to imjjlenient jjrograms its task force 
develo])ed. Fairfax County was awarded $49,930 to 
o])erate a eom])rehensive drug abuse control jjrogram. 
A $30,000 award was made to Second Genesis, Alex- 
andria, to continue its operation as a therapeutic com- 
munity center. 

Juvenile delinquency. Numerous small awards were 
made to the Juvenile Courts of the City of Roanoke, 
the County of Fairfax, the County of Henrico, and 
the Northern Virginia Regional Juvenile Detention 
Home to jjrovide psychiatric and psychological serv- 
ices to children who come in contact with the court 
system. The psychological services also jjrovide guid- 
ance to ])robation staffs to assist in dealing with emo- 
tionally disturbed youngsters. A $35,976 award was 
made to the Division of Youth Services, State Depart- 
ment of Welfare and Institutions, to establish a core 
of training stafT ])ersonnel to extend staff develo])ment 
])rograms to a variety of juvenile correctional agen- 
cies. Orientation programs for new workers are also 
included.* 

The Juvenile Court of the City of Richmond was 
awarded $1 1,471 and the Soutb<;ide Regional Juvenile 
-Court — serving the counties of Halifax, Mecklenburg, 
and Pittsylvania — was awarded $26,555 to develop 
and im])lenient a ])rogram of volunteer ser\^ices to 
children who have become involved in the juvenile 
justice system. 

Awards were njade to juvenile courts in the cities of 
Falls Church and Alexandria, and the counties of Ar- 
lington and Fairfax to develo]) a committed ofTender 
piogram. This ])rogram will allow each court to hire a 
resource person to be res])onsible for finding alterna- 
tive placements for juveniles so that they need not be 
committed to state insitutions. In the event that a 
child must be committed to a state institution, a pro- 
bation officer from the court will be assigned as an 
after-care worker, maintaining bi-weekl; contact with 
youths in state institutions and with their families to 
assure that on the child's return home both will be 
rii)le to cope with problems that arise. 

The Division of Youth Services, State Department 
of Welfare and Institutions, was awarded $88,330 to 
develop a system of halfway houses for juveniles. The 
jjrogram will provide youtht with a supportive group 
living ex])erience, encourage worthwhile ])eer relation- 
shi])Sj teach social skills necessar)' to function in 
society, among other things. 

Corrections. In the area of im])roving corrections and 
lehabilitation an action grant of $16,750 was awarded 
the School of Social W^ork, Virginia Commonwealth 
University, for a 9-day meeting. The meeting was de- 
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signed to emphasize corrections as a crime-reducing 
mechanism, help correctional personnel understand 
the limit of community comprehension of the correc- 
tional process, help correctional pei-sonnel develop 
ways of enhancing the public image of the correc- 
tional process, and highlight existing and untapped 
community resources. 

l*he Fairfax County Juvenile Court was awarded 
$4,130 to train the stafT in family systems theory and 
the multiple technique. The objective of the program 
was to provide a theoretically sound treatment for 
family-centered problems. The staff training was 
taught by a psychiatrist who also worked with the 
families. 

An award of $7,020 was made to the State Depart- 
ment of Welfare and Institutions to produce four 
films that picture all ser\^iccs rendered by the Depart- 
ment. l*he films will be uesd to recruit, and educate 
newly employed correctional and law enforcement of- 
ficei-s, and to improve the public image and under- 
standing of the Department's correctional and law en- 
forcement functions. 

Facilities. Awards of $50,000 each were made to 
Chesterfield, Fairfax, and Prince William counties 
and $37,576 was awarded the City of Bristol to assist 
in the construction of juvenile detention homes. Five 
awards of $50,000 each were made to LENOWISCO 
Planning District Commission: King and Queen, 
King William, Mathews, and Middlesex counties; the 
City of Norfolk; and the City of Newport News for as- 
sistance in the construction of new jails. 

OTHER MAJOR PROGRAMS 

Virginians major program in FY 1971— funded by a 
$115,000 discretionary grant — was the National Con- 
ference on the Judiciary. 

The National Conference was held March 11 
through 14, at the Williamsburg Conference Center. 
Speakers included President Richard M. Nixon and 
Chief Justice Warren E. Burger. Retired Supreme 
Court Justice Tom C. Clark was chairman. 

The Conference was the largest gathering — more 
than 400 attended— of judicial pei-sonnel, members of 
the bar, and concerned laymen ever to come together 
and discuss the administration of justice in the United 
States. 

.Addresses and papers presented at the Conference 
have been edited for book publication under the title 
Justice in the States; they were edited under the gen- 
eral direction of Professor William F. Swindler of the 
College of William and Mary. 



OTHER MAJOR BIG CITY 
PROGRAMS 

A $150,000 discretionary grant was awarded to the 
City of Richmond for a comprehensive metropolitan 
narcotics and dangerous drug control program. The 
program has three major elements: enforcement, 
public education, and juvenile education. 

In enforcement, a training program will train police 
so they can step up street enforcement of narcotic and 
dangerous drug violations. It will also instruct them in 
the alternatives to arrest; such as referral to medical 
aid or rehabilitation. 

A specific enforcement effort will be mounted by 
the Bureau of Police against high-echelon organized 
drug traffickers. A three-man task force—evaluated 
and coordinated with the existing narcotics unit — will 
concentrate their entire efforts at this top level. 

The public education component aims at prevent- 
ing and reducing ding abuse by supplying the general 
public with factual information on dings and means 
of obtaining medical, social, and psychological serv- 
ices. All media will be used to disseminate informa- 
tion, including special drug information fairs, public 
assemblies, civic organization meetings, and radio and 
television broadcasts. An Information Bureau in the 
Department of Health will coordinate dissemination 
and arrange for speakers at public meetings. 

The juvenile education component will provide in- 
formation on drug abuse to public-school students. To 
accomplish this task, 670 teachers will receive training 
in drug abuse education and drug symptom recogni- 
tion; they will be supplied with tests, inventories, and 
educational materials for classroom instruction. The 
teachers will then give appioximately 35,000 students 
in grades four through twelve and selected grades 
Kindergarten through three a 10-day course enabling 
them to make mature decisions about drug use and 
abuse. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Planning seminars. The DJCP conducted a series of 
2-day seminars for criminal justice planners in six 
areas of the state. More than 300 police officers, sher- 
iffs, judges. Commonwealth's Attorneys, courts per- 
sonnel, planning district commission staff members, 
slate agency personnel, and others attended. The sem- 
inars emphasized the necessity of criminal justice 
planning and how it fits into the total planning done 
by the community. Because of the interest and enthu- 
siasm of the seminar participants, plans are underway 
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for another series on a more advanced level for the 
next year, 

Coinnnmications. The DJCP has contracted with the 
Kelly Scientific Corporation, Washington, D.C., who 
will undertake a statewide radio communications sur- 
vey. The survey will categorize and evaluate current 
resources, compare them with \ rojected requirements, 
and develop recommendations for a communications 
network. 

Based on the survey, requirements will be projected 
for local and county law enforcement agencies. Fac- 
tors to be considered include population trends, crime 
patterns, and the needs of each department. 

Postgrant evaluation. Systems Science Development 
Corporation is developing a postgrant evaluation 
methodology for the DJCP. The evaluation will fol- 
low up grant awards to find out the extent to which 
specific goals have been met; any additional benefits 
from the project; the extent to which the service, 
equipment, or facility is used by the agency; if the 
agency is satisfied with the items or services, or if it 
would procure them from another source or use the 
funds in a different way if they had the opportunity to 
choose again; what change*; in agency operations, if 
any, have occurred as a result of the grant; and if the 
agency plans to continue the program without addi- 
tional assistance. 

Once these findings have been made the DJCP will 
conduct three 1-day seminars and report the major 
findings to the planning district commission staffs. 

Crime information system. Virginia is developing — 
through the cooperation of the Virginia State Police, 
Division of Motor Vehicles, Division of Automated 
Data Processing, and the Division of Justice and 



Crime Prevention — a crime information system, called 
V-CIND, or Virginia Criminal Information Network 
Department. The system will provide a speedy and 
convenient access to information. The project will 
provide police ofTicei-s with stoied local, regional, and 
national data in seconds, and upgrade management 
information required for decision making. V-CIND 
will contain three separate, but interrelated, informa- 
tion systems for persons, vehicles and property. Each 
will provide specific information and indicate if other 
pertinent information is available in another system. 

Since 1969, the DJCP has been developing a plan- 
ning model based on 1968, 1969, and 1970 criminal 
justice data. Each year, d}e data is collected and in- 
corporated in the model. The next step is to develop a 
prototype model for a metropolitan area. When the 
model is completed, the DJCP will be able to deter- 
mine how to proceed with the development of a state- 
wide model, and learn the cost, manpower, and data 
requirements of such an undertaking. The prototype 
will aid planners in determining manpower, funds, 
and facilities needed by police, court, and correctional 
agencies; changes in court processing time and recid- 
ivism rates among ofTenders. 

Crime laboratory. A compi-ehensive study, conducted 
by the Virginia State Crime Commission, recom- 
mended a central state crime laboratory system be es- 
tablished and directed by a qualified criminologist. 
The parent laboratory will be located in Richmond; 
three regional laboratories will be located in Northern 
Virginia, Roanoke, and Norfolk. The director will be 
directly responsible to the Governor, and the present 
office of the State Medical Examiner will be made a 
part of the comprehensive laboratory system. 

Richard N. Harris, Director 



Virgin Islands 

Following is tlie FY 1971 report of the Virgin Is- 
lands Law Enforcement Commission. 

GREATEST NEEDS 

After extensive study, research and analysis of the 
various components of the Islands* criminal justice 
system, the Commission identified the fields of correc- 
tions and rehabilitation, juvenile delinquency preven- 
tion and control, and crime prevention (including de- 



tection and apprehension) as the areas of highest 
funding priority for FY 1971. 

The choice of priorities was especially difficult for 
the Commission, because needs are so many and so 
pressing in all areas of criminal justice; and the 
amount of money, both Federal and local, is so limited. 

Corrections and rehabilitation. Corrections and re- 
habilitation have suffered from a lack of formal orga- 
nization, administration, recruitment and training 
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programs for those employed in the field. In addition, 
numerous studies and surveys of correctional needs for 
die Islands liave indicated that a new penitentiary 
should be constructed to replace the antiquated 17th 
Century Richmond Penitentiary on Stv Croix. Also, al- 
ternatives to institutional commitment must be em- 
ployed, such as: increased probation services with a 
reduction of caseloads, improved diagnostic services 
and community programs utilizing services of volun- 
teers* 

Juvenile delinquency. Most recently, there has been 
a substantial increase in incidence of serious juvenile 
acts. Some of these problems stem from the absence of 
facilities where youthful offenders can be held and 
dealt with, coupled with a lack of trained personnel to 
handle young people and their problems. 



VIRGIN ISLAND STATISTICS 

Population: 63,200 
Planning grant: $106,000 
Action grant: $250,000 

Programs: upgrading personnel, $40,000; prevention 
of crime, $65,000; juvenile delinquency, $35,000; de- 
tecuon and apprehension of criminals, $40,000; 
coriection and rehabilitation, $70,000. 



There is a pressing need for modern centers and 
trained staff to accommodate and rehabilitate juvenile 
delinquents with appropriate aftercare services. At the 
same time there is a need to improve and expand the 
small number of community youth service facilities 
and implement new programs to help Virgin Islands' 
youth obtain appropriate vocational training for mar- 
ketable skills. 

In addition to attempting to modify attitudes and 
behavior of delinquent youth, there is a need to iden- 
tify and prevent potentially delinquent behavior. Ap- 
propriate research is needed to examine the important 
focal points — schools, family, other reference groups 
and community based organizations — in order to de- 
velop a preventive strategy. 

Crime prevention. In order to be able to deliver the 
most effective protection and prevention services to 
the citizens of the Virgin Islands, the Department of 
Public Safety has found it necessary to upgrade its 
training program and recruitment procedures. The 



Department also needs to acquire efficient communi- 
cations ecjuipinent and recordkeeping abilities, all of 
which are essential in the apprehension and detection 
of criminals. 

In addition to these rudimentary needs, the Depart- 
ment has witnessed an alarming increase in the rate of 
narcotic addiction and related ill(^al activities. Addi- 
tional equipment and training programs for its per- 
sonnel are being added so that ihe foice will be capa- 
ble of handling these growing problems. The problem 
of narcotic addiction also must be attacked by imple- 
menting a treatment and rehabilitation program. 

MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

Corrections and rehabilitation. In an attempt to 
upgrade the Richmond Penitentiary seivices, a 
$40,000 grant was awarded for a corrections training 
program. Thirty correctional officers have received 
on-site training at U.S. Federal institutions, through 
arrangements made with the Bureau of Prisons. This 
program will continue with an in-seivice training 
course in an effort to elevate the operational and re- 
habilitational standards of Richmond Penitentiary 
and to prepare the existing personnel for the opera- 
tion of the proposed new facility. 

The Richmond Penitentiaiy and Fort Christian 
Jail, both antiquated and sorely lacking in basic physi- 
cal facilities an.d personnel services, have undergone 
minor renovations to increase security and provide ade- 
quate housing and personal hygiene for the inmates. 
These were accomplished through an LEAA grant of 
$20,000. 

In an effort to replace the 17th Centur>' Richmond 
Penitentiary, the Commission, through a $183,500 dis- 
cretionary grant, has provided funds for the planning 
and design of a new correctional and rehabilitational 
facility for adult offenders. 

lliis grant will finance all aspects of program devel- 
opment and architectural working drawings prepara- 
tory to construction. A master plan has been prepared, 
and the facility's design has been submitted to and ap- 
proved by the Bureau of Prisons and the Governor's 
Planning Committee. It is expected that construction 
will commence in the latter part of 1971. 

Juvenile delinquency. As a direct result of a $55,000 
LEAA grant, a Police Juvenile Bureau has been cre- 
ated within the Dej)artment of Public Safety to cen- 
tralize and improve police relations with and control 
of juveniles. The Bureau is engaged in a training pro- 
gram for members of the Department responsible for 



jiivc))ilc )i)attcr.s. A guidance manual lias been pie- 
paied to assist police ofliceis with cases insolving ju\e- 
nilcs and juvenile deliquency problems. 

In an attempt to meet the increased demand for its 
semees. the Department of Social Welfare has been 
granted $100,000 to pro\-ide for additional profes- 
sional pei.sonnel to st«in" a short-term ju\enile deten- 
tion faeiliiy. 'I'his funding should allow for greater 
contiol of juNcniles ai)signed to the Youth Care Centei 
and the Insular ^'raining School and permit more di- 
agnostic and rehai)ilitative services. 

A grant of $20,000 to die Department of Social 
Welfaie is part of an expansion of the departiiieiit's 
services to jmeniles who aie on probation and parole. 
Kaigi* (.ase loads and insufficieni stalV lia\e dihited the 
aNailable intensive care seiviccs which are needed by 
this particular clientele. The Ll-.AA funds are to pro- 
vide for a separate probation unit within the Division 
of Child and Family Services by the addition of new 
eascworkei'S and the upgrading of existing seivices. 

A $75,000 grant is funding a pmgram fo provide a 
"floating team*' of psychiatric and psychological spe- 
cialists to gi\c on-tlie-j>p()t evaluation' and diagnoses of 
juNcnileb v\ho'«ne insiitituionali/ed or under e.xamina- 
lioii by the Juvenile Coxirt. The team will also be on 
call to service the ^'outh Caie Centei and the Insular 
Tiainiiig Schools. It is envisaged that tins stafi" v\ill 
aUo provide iii-seivice tiaining and consultation to 
correctional personnel. 

The money will be used primarily for the salaries of 
piofessioiKil peibonnel and v\ill be administered by the 
Division of Mental Health Services of the Department 
of Health. 

Crime prevention. The establish mem of a fully- 
tiained law enforc(Miient oiganization is of the highest 
prioritv to the Conmiission. Tn an cfTort to achieve 
this i^oal, the Connnission has granted $10,000 to the 
Department of Public Safety in its endeavor to up- 
grade tli(* entire force through expanded recruiting 
and training efTorts, 

In 1969. as a lesult of this grant, a training coordi- 
nator was hinrd and 4f) recruits were trained. In-serv- 
ice courses weie held for )G7 police officers in 1970. 
I mpi oven lent of the piogram will continue vvith the 



major goal of establishing a fully trained depart- 
ment bv providing a 320-Iiour basic training course 
for recruits, annual two-week in-seivice eoui'ses for of- 
ficers and special programs for supeivisoiy personnel. 

Police science laboratory. An essential component of 
a criminal justice system is a police science laboratory 
which is being funded with a $:')r),000 grant. The labo- 
ratory v\ill assist police investigations and court prose- 
cations through expert examination and testimony as 
to physical evidence involved in crimes, especially 
;l,ose related to the control of iiaicotics and other 
dangerous drugs. Local funds have been used to pur- 
cliase a trailer to house the laboratory, and the Com- 
mission awarded a grant to hire a specialist in forensic 
chemistry to assist the Public Safety Department in 
the designing, planning and training phases. 

The laboiatory soon vxill be operational and eventu- 
ally will be in a position to provide fast, reliable and 
th.orougli analyses. 

police communications. The present communication 
svstem employed by the X'irgin Llands Department of 
Public S<ifetv is baiely adecjuate to meet the popula- 
tion's needs. In 1970 and 1971, funds- were awarded 
by the Commission to the Department in an efTori to 
upguide the current communication ec|uipinent and to 
purchase additional apparatus to provide the Depart- 
ment with gi eater fiexibility and mo!)ility. 

.At die same time die Commission is assisting the 
Depaitnient in its endeavors to improve its record- 
keeping system. 

Narcotics. The Department of Health has been 
awarded $130,000 to operate two narcotic treatment 
( enters. 'i1iis LF^AA grant is being used for the hiring 
of siafT, including public health nui*ses, a psychiatrist 
and other personnel strictly associated with clinical 
services. 

In addition, the funds will assisit hi expanding the 
piograni of methadone treatment for heroin addicts 
by making this service available and easily accessible 
to all such addicts in the Virgin Islands. 

Edmond Ayres, Chief Administrator 
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Washington 



Following is the FY 1971 report of the State of 
Washington Planning and Connnunity Affairs 
Agency. 

GREATEST NEEDS 

The criminal justice system in the state of Washing- 
ton involves a lai'gc number of agencies operating 
more or less independently of each other. This has 
caused a fragmentation of eflort which often has re- 
sulted in an overlapping of functions among agencies 
and an inefTectiveness in dealing with problems they 
were established to handle. Thus, Washington's great- 
est need can be delined broadly as improved coordina- 
tion and conununication nt all levels of the crimnial 
justice system. 

The need for better coordination in Washington's 
three major areas of law enforcement (police, courts 
and corrections) first starts at the intra-disciplinary 
level. I lie Planning and Community AfTairs Agency 
has foimd that all require a niorc systematized ap- 
proach to their responsibilities. vVith police this can be 
illustrated by the need for coordination among state, 
coimty and mimicipal law enforcement agencies. In 
the adjudications process, the problem can be demon- 
strated by the fact that Washington has three kinds of 
courts of limited jurisdiction — municipal courts, jus- 
tices of the peace and district courts. Because none of 
these are courts of record, an appeal from these courts 
results in a "trial de novo" in Superior Court. In die 
area of corrections, the difficulty stems from a con- 



WASHIiNGTON Sl^ATISTICS 

Population: 3,109,169 
Planning grant: $438,000 
Action grant; $5,612,000 

Programs: upgrading personnel, $390,000; prevention 
of crime, $31,000; juvenile delinquency, $37r),000; de- 
tection and apprehension of criminals, $1,451,000; 
prosecution, court and law reform $770,000; correc- 
tion and rehabilitation, $895,000; organized crime, 
$50,000; community relations, $35,000; constmction, 
$1,615,000. 

glonieration of state, county, municipal and private 
programs with little or no coordination of efTort. 

On the inter-disciplinary level, the problem of frag- 
mentation has even greater ramifications. Lack of 
conununication between disciplines may often result 
in a feeling among agencies that they are working at 
cross purposes with one another. This feeling is count- 
er-productive to good administration of justice. 

MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

Because it is felt that the problem of coordination 
developed from a lack of understanding of thQ crimi- 
nal justice system and a lack of communication 
among the people involved, high priority has been 




The Seattle Police Department's Communications Center. Photo by Ari Cowan. 
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given to the e.st<iblisli incut of a criminal justice train- 
ing and education center. This was originally funded 
with a discretionary grant of ?1 00,000 and matched 
with .$(50,000 from block grant funds. 

'I'he state criniinial justice administrators and edu- 
cators conceived the center as a vehicle to improve 
total .system function. They saw this as providing a 
meeting ground for system representatives from 
throughout the state, with programs ofTering a broad 
perspective on problems they jointly faced, as well as 
pioviding basic :md advanced professional training. 

During the 12-niontli demonstration project, 30 
classes and seniinai^ were conducted to meet these 
goals. A total of 1,444 persons participated in activi- 
ties at the center, representing 70 municipal police 
agencies, 17 shcriflT^s offices, six prosecuting attorney's 
offices, If) probation and parole agencies, 37 justice 
courts and tliiee superior courts. 

Because of the success of die demonstration project, 
a non-profit corporation was formed to operate the 
center. The corporation board, representing all areas 
of the criminal justice system, has received $217,472 
in FY 1971 block grant funds and anticipates receiv- 
ing additional discretionary grant funds to provide an 
improved and expanded program. With the present 
funding, broad- based, iiiter-disciplinaiy curricula were 
forniali'/ed. Four course series have been developed 
and implemented: 1) an orientation workshop 
acquainting new members of law enforcement agen- 
cies with the criminal justice process and its opera- 
tional snags; 2) a line-level workshop for more exper- 
ienced members on daily functional skills of each 'dis- 
cipline and their interrelations; 3) a supervisory 
course for discussion of law enforcement problems 
from the management perspective; and 4) an admin- 
istrative workshop which brings together agency heads 
to formulate broader plans for statewide system im- 
provement. 

These courses include presentations by numerous 
s^'steni representatives, educators and legislators: field 
trips to criminal justice and supportive service agen- 
cies; mock trials; and extensive conversations with 
ex-offenders and persons with drug and alcohol abuse 
problems. Ihter-disciplinary dialogue is stimulated by 
assignment of participants to mixed study groups. 

The center also sponsors specialized courses, work- 
shops, conferences and seminars presented by organi- 
zations working in the criminal justice field, such as 
regional planners, state agencies, youth and delin- 
quency authorities, probation and parole agencies and 
colleges and universities. Basic training of law enforce- 
ment officers is provided at the center through the Se- 
attle Police Department and the State Law Enforce- 
ment Officer^s Training Commission Academies. 



To facilitate change within areas of the criminal 
justice system, two significant programs have been ini- 
tiated, both in Snohomish County. The state's 
fourth largest county, Snohomish has many of the 
same problems facing smaller counties and yet is 
large enough to have many of die problems incident 
to urban areas. 

The first project has been an analysis of and recoiii- 
iiieiidatioiis for change in police services widiin the 
county. As a result of this project, Snohomish County 
and municipalities located there are seriously consider- 
ing a reorganization of their various law enforcement 
agencies. And, just as important, the findings of this 
project can be utilized in other counties Uiroughout 
the state. 

The second project in Snohomish County has been 
a strengthening of the family court concept. With FY 
1970 funds a project was undertaken to study the fea- 
sibility of combining in one court all of those cases 
dealing with family disorganization. This would in- 
clude those criminal cases that could more properly be 
called domestic relations cases. During the first year 
only divorce cases and juvenile delinquency referrals 
weie successfully combined, but new steps have been 
taken to provide additional criiiiiiial referrals during 
the second year which is being funded with FY 1971 
funds. 

It is the goal of this project to demonstrate that if 
there is a single uniform court with adequate support 
stafT many family situations which often result in more 
serious criminal behavior can be ameliorated at an 
early stage. Already other counties have expressed in- 
terest in utilizing this project in dieir court structures, 
'i'he State Bar Association's Family Law Committee 
has endorsed the project in principle, and it is hoped 
that at least two or three similar projects can be 
funded with FY 1972 funds. 

Another major program is the University of Wash- 
ington's development of a Human Resources Center. 
This project, now in its second year of funding, aims 
to establish a uniform curriculum for an undergrad- 
uate social welfare course offered by six community 
colleges in the Seattle area, as well as three four-year 
institutions. The project places undergraduate stu- 
dents in a wide variety of social service agencies, both 
public and private, to increase their understanding of 
the criminal justice system. 

OTHER MAJOR PROGRAMS 

The institutionalization of delinquents for rehabili- 
tative purposes has met with little success in Washing- 
ton. Thus the state's "Subsidy" program has been es- 
tablished to provide retention of juveniles within the 
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coinimiiiity in order that rehabilitation can take place 
without the trauma of social isolation. The program 
has been nationally recognized for its efTectiveness. 

The Subsidy program, which pays counties to keep 
juveniles within the comnmnity who would normally 
be referred to institutions, combined with the group 
homes already established, has enabled the state to 
close some of its present institutions. This has resulted 
in a financial savings as well as better rehabilitative 
services. 

OTHER MAJOR BIG CITY 
PROGRAMS 

In 1970, there were 10,3.59 arrests for public drun- 
kenness in the city of Seattle. This represents better 
than 4.') peicent of the total arrests for the city. Since 
alcoholism is recognized as a disease, rather than a 
criminal matter, the problem obviously occupies an in- 
ordinate amount of space within the criminal justice 
system, impacting the courts and correctional facilities, 
as well as law enforcement time. But because the 
criminal justice system has had to take major responsi- 
bility for liandling the indigent alcoholic, the system 
has sought to develop a more efficient, yet humane 
way of dealing with the problem. 

Seattle has met this c*:allenge by establishing a de- 
toxication center to which all persons formerly ar- 
rested, taken to jail and referred to court — the so- 
called "revolving door alcohoIic"^ — will now be re- 
ferred. The detoxication center was established with a 
grant of $162,000 ior a seven month start-up period, 
after which it is anticipated other funds, both Federal 
and local, will become available to maintain the pro- 
ject. Excellent coordination has been maintained with 
both the State Department of Social and Health Serv- 
ices and the National Institute of Mental Health. Be- 
cause the program is still in the early stages, its full 
impact cannot yet be measured. However, there can 
be no question that this program will free law enforce- 
ment officers, as well as the municipal court, to con- 
centrate on more serious criminal behavior. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Police communication's systems. In FY 1971 
$866,000 programmed for improved police radio sys- 
tems. A frequency allocation study was conducted to 
better utilize the frequencies available. Emphasis has 
been placed on not .simply updating old equipment, 
but on establishing new communications systems. 

Even with this amount of money available, funds 
weie limited to buying the basic necessities, and such 
additions as hand-held portables could not be supp)' .d 
from FY 1971 block grant funds. It is anticipated that 



in future years communications equipment will retain 
'nigh priority. 

Computerized information systems. FY 1971 funds 
provided $750,000 to begin to develop a statewide 
inter-disciplinary computer assisted data collection sys- 
tem. Because Washington is one of the states partici- 
pating in the SEARCH project, special attention has 
been paid to developing a system compatible with that 
project. With this year's block grant funds it was felt 
that first attention should be given to state agencies, 
with future allocations to be used to assist in estab- 
lishing and improving local systems. 

Connnunity relations programs. Two community rela- 
lations programs were undertaken with FY 1971 
funds. One was a continuation of the project in Pasco, 
where the police department has had a history of 
problems in relations with its minority population. 
The other project, in King County, is especially inno- 
vative, in that it is centered in the Prosecuting Attor- 
ney's office. It is the goal of this project to provide in- 
formation and an avenue of communication not only 
about the role of the Prosecuting Attorney, but also 
about the entire criminal justice system. 

School education projects. Two well-received school 
projects were funded in FY 1971. One in Chelan 
County involved a number of teachers and law en- 
forcement officers cooperating to draw up a curricu- 
lum to help elementary children develop positive atti- 
tudes toward the criminal justice system. The other 
project, in Richland, supported the dev lopment by a 
high school teacher of an excellent curriculum about 
the criminal justice system. It is hoped this curriculum 
can be used in other high schools throughout the state. 

By the close of FY 1971, $2,765,759 of a total of 
$.5,612,000 in 1971 block grant funds had been allo- 
cated. With this money constructive steps have been 
taken to make the "criminal justice system'' a system 
in fact and to improve a wide variety of criminal jus- 
tice agencies. 

When crime rates are discussed, one is never on very 
certain ground, and even if an improvement is noted, 
it must be realized that the cause or causes for such 
improvement may be difficult to isolate. Recognizing 
this, it is with some pride that the city of Seattle has 
revealed that th^i rate of reported ofTenscs in each of 
the major crime categories has decreased over a one- 
year period. Further impact, not only on crime rates, 
but also on the efficiency of the component agencies of 
the criminal justice system can be made with in- 
creased coordination and Federal and state financial 
assistance. 

James N. O'Connor, Administrator 
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West Virginia 

Following is the FY 1971 report of the West Vir- 
ginia Governor's Committee on Crime, Delinquency 
and Correction (GCCDC). 

GREATEST NEEDS 

The Governors Committee on Crime. Dcliquency 
and Correction has defined training of personnel in 
the entire criminal justice system as one 0/ West Vir- 
ginia's greatest areas of need, The Cominiftee discov- 
ered that peisonnel desired all types of training — 
basic, in-service ami specialized— encon)|>assing all as- 
pects of expertise in the system. Coiisequeiuly, the 
Committee matched this expressed need with success- 
ful action piogranis and monies. 

WEST VIRGINIA STATISTICS 

Population: K74K237 
Planning grant: $272,000 
Action grant: $2,819,000 

Programs: upgr ading peisonnel, $149,256; prevention 
of crime, $186,240: juvenile deliuqueiKy, $r)24.441: 
detection and apprehension of criminals. $694,682; 
prosecution^ court and law leform. $289,540: correc- 
tion and rehabilitation. $291,548: organized crime. 
$25,685; comnmnity relations, $144,770: civil disor- 
ders, $32,223: construction $2,800: and research and 
development, $207,815. 



MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

Over 15 percent, or $438,980, of West Virginia's 
block grant ($2,849,000) has been allocated for train- 
ing and it is believed that the entire amount will be 
easily utilized. 

A Basic Recruit Training School for local law en- 
forcement officers was funded with a $t '6,750 action 
grant. This project consists of a 10-wc.l;, 400-class- 
mom-hoiir course designed for city and county law of- 
ficers. The highly successful program is under the 
direction of the West \'irginia Department of Public 
Safety and conducted at its academy. It is inter-disci- 
plinary in nature and covers 69 subject areas such as 
courts, court procedure, criminology', sociology, penol- 
ogy, history and geography of West \^irginia, narcot- 
ics, criminal law and communications. These courses 




On-thoscene investigation exercises are conducted In a 
training course for West Virginia law enforcement officers. 

are taught by State Police personnel, local police 
officers, college and university instructors and person- 
nel from the business nnd professional fields. 

Under West Virginia's new Deputy Sheriff^s Tenure 
Hill, this school is a requirement for all new officers. By 
September 1, 1971, 149 men had successfully com- 
pleted the school, and 38 others were enrolled at that 
time. 

West Mrginia's trnining and educational programs 
allow considerable latitude to local governmental units 
in defining their particular needs and selecting the de- 
sired training to meet them. Although all applications 
.submitted for in-service or specialized training are 
thoroughly reviewed by the GCCDC Advisory Board 
at its monthly meeting, every consideration is given to 
each request. The njajor restriction is that the training 
may not be yearly meetings of associations but must be 
competent and doeunicvacd to the satisfaction of the 
.Advisory Hoard. 

During FY 1971^ errants were provided to state (ap- 
pioximately $41,&()0) a.nrl local units of government 
($121,590) to establish ii.-scA-ice training programs; 
to establish departmental or inter-departmental semi- 
nars, institutes and other programs within the state; 
and to participate in seminars, institutes or established 
programs outside the state. Examples of the latter in- 
clude the National Police .Academy, Southern Police 
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Institute, relevant programs conducted by the Traffic 
Institute at Northwestern University, Command Level 
and Mid-Management Training for Correction Per- 
sonnel at Ohio State University and the National 
Council of Juvenile Gouit Judges Training Institute. 

The College of Law at West Virginia University will 
develop and conduct various types of training pro- 
grams for members of the judiciary and prosecuting 
attorneys, and the School of Social Work at the Uni- 
versity has indicated a desire lo develop special pro- 
grams for adult and juvenile probational personnel. 
The Graduate Center, located in the Kanawha Valley, 
is interested in team training programs to train per- 
sonnel who work with juvenile offenders and may also 
conduct training programs for probation workers. 

Additional academic eductaional programs for crim- 
inal justice personnel can be initiated in colleges 
which will provide improved geographic distribution 
and, more importantly, will be expanded beyond the 
area of police to include personnel from the entire 
criminal justice system. Funds allocated will approxi- 
mate $37,360 and will be available to state agencies 
through the funding of two to three subgrants. The 
purchase of books, periodicals and audio-visual aids 
will be possible, and a criminal justice film library will 
be established within the Basic Recruit School and 
available to all areas of the system. 

During FY 1971 it is anticipated that from 120 to 
160 police officers will attend the four 10-week basic 
training schools and that at least 40 police agencies 
will be involved. Attendance at in-service schools 
should approximate 225 police officers, lOO cori'jc- 
tional officers, 40 juvenile officers, court workers and 
super\'isory personnel and up to 75 judges and trial 
court personnel. 

Specialized traiiiing refers to that conducted outside 
the state and will involve up to 100 police officers, 25 
correctional personnel, 20 juvenile officers and court 
workers and 15 to 30 trial judges and trial court per- 
sonnel. The Department of Corrections is already 
deeply involved in this type of training, accounting for 
the low number of correctional personnel in this pro- 
gram. Funds allocated will approximate §23,350 lo 
state agencies and $70,050 to local units of govern- 
ment in this category. 

An incentive pay program, designed to encourage 
better qualified personnel to enter the law enforce- 
ment field and to encourage those employed to improve 
their education, is open to all areas of the criminal 
justice field. Funds will be made available to local 
units of government to provide incentive pay for col- 
lege training which meets LEEP guideline require- 



ments. Salar)' increases will be authorized at $1.00 por 
month per undergraduate college hour and $2.00 per 
month for approved graduate work. It is anticipated 
that five to 10 subgrants will be awarded at an aver- 
age of $5,000. 

It should be noted that during FY 1970, the SPA 
sponsored a three-day drug abuse seminar for over 
200 local law enforcement officers and a two-week 
drug abuse school in addition to the in-service, spe- 
cialized and basic training. 

OTHER MAJOR PROGRAMS 

Huntington, the state's largest city, was facing a 
growing, and conmion, problem: burglary in its main 
business areas. Consequently, a program was devel- 
oped in an attempt to reduce the frequency of this 
type of crime. 

The project consists of a team within the police de- 
partment which visits Huntington businesses to inspect 
the entire physical facility, evaluate the existing secu- 
rity measures and recommend minimum and maxi- 
mum security changes. In addition, the team utilizes a 
van which contains a display of alarm systems, locks 
and other security devices. This display is exhibited to, 
and an informal seminar conducted for, each business- 
man the team visits. Finally, the team utilizes portable 
tactical alarm systems for temporary use in high fre- 
quency areas to insure immediate security. 

This program has been highly succcss(yl/Of the 
businesses visited by the team, those who have incor- 
porated all of the recommendations have not' had a 
single burglar\\ Moreover, of the 117 businesses in- 
spected, all have put into effect some of the team's re- 
commendations and only one has been burglarized 
since. As a result of this team's efforts, 70 alarm sys- 
tems wired directly to the police stationjiave been in- 
stalled. 

West Virginia's entire State Planning Agency and 
regional staffs total 19 professionals with a planning 
budget of $272,000. To date. West Virginia has re- 
ceived $796,574 in discretionar\' money and $512,000 
under Part E funds. 

However, while West Virginia is applying for many 
discretionary grants, it has not neglected its block 
grant. By September 1, 1971, West Virginia had ex- 
pended 97 percent of its F 1969 block grant, 79 per- 
cent of its FY 1970 block grant, and 30 percent of the 
FY 1971 block grant. 

Dr. Harold Neely, Executive Director 
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Wisconsin 



Following is the FV 1971 report of the ^VisconsiIl 
Council on Criniinal Justice (CCJ). 

GREATEST NEEDS 

I 

During FY 1971 ilie Wisconsin CCJ identified sev- 
eral areas of greatest need. Foremost among them is 
improvement in law enforcement training and upgrad- 
ing of law enforcement personnel. Basic training pro- 
grams piincipally exist in large cities; standardized 
training; Iiowever, lias not been available to the ma- 
jority of police agencies. .Approximately 81 agencies 
provide recr uits with 160 hours of training, 58 agen- 
cies oflfer some training, and 173 agencies provide no 
training. 

In addition, upper echelon law enforcement officers 
would l)cnefit from specialized training in s\-stenis, ad- 
ministration, and management techniques. Similarly. 
in-ser\-ire training is vital if law enforcement officers 
are to mamtain a high level of competence and pro- 
fessionalism and remain informed of new develop- 
ments. 

'I'he second area of greatest-need is the prevention 
and control of juvenile delinquency. In Wisconsin, as 
in the rest of the nation. Juvenile crime and delin- 
quency is the single most visible cause of a burgeoning 
crime rate. This is most evident in Wisconsin's Stand- 
ard Metropolitan Statistical .Areas. Using arrests as an 
indicator, the Wisconsin CCJ staff discovered that most 
serious crimes were connnitted by juveniles and young 
adults. In Milwaukee, for cwn.ipic. juveniles 
accounted for 27 percent of those arrested for robber\\ 
39.6 percent for assault, 68.5 percent for burglar)-, 
20.8 percejit for larceny, and 79.7 percent for auto 
theft. Figures for Madison correspond to those of Mil- 
waukee. In tlie City of Racine 53.3 percent of those 
arrested for robber>', 30.8 percent for assault, 86.3 per- 
cent for burglar}-, 63.7 percent for larceny, and 79.3 
percent for auto theft were juveniles. Statistics for Su- 
perior and Kenosha buttress the obscr\-ation that the 
single most pressing problem of Wisconsin law en- 
forcement cfiicials is juvenile crime and delinquency. 

Another area of need is the improvement in law en- 
forcement conmiunications and detection and appre- 
hension of criminals. To combat crime, an adequate, 
up-to-date, and accurate data base must be available. 
Computerixation and the ability to process, identify, 
file, and retrieve data are necessary-. 

Also, communications must be improved for opti- 
mum coordination among law enforcement agencies. 



WISCONSIiN STATISTICS 

Population: 4,417,933 
Planning grant: $541,000 
Action grant: $7,309,000 

Programs: upgrading personnel, $900,000: prevention 
of crime, $344,000: juvenile delinquency, $2,309,000; 
detection and apprehension of criminals, $1,800,000; 
prosecution, court and law refonn, $496,000; correc- 
tion and reliabilitation, $600,000: organized crime, 
$100,000; comnumity relations, $240,000; civil disor- 
ders, $400,000; and research and development, 
$120,000. 



For the most part, communications are localized in 
Wisconsin and the need is to improve inter-sx-stems, or 
point-to-point, comnmnications. 

In FY 1971; the Wisconsin CCJ took a new look at 
the correctional s>-stem and concluded that the reci- 
divism cycle has not been broken and that a new and 
different approacli to corrections is in order. If the 
corrections s\-stem fails to rehabilitate and modify be- 
havior, then improvements in the other parts of the 
criminal justice s\-steni will not stem the tide of crime. 

The last major area of need is improvement in 
prosecution and court activities. The most inmiCi tct 
needs of courts are in administration and education. 
Improved record keeping and calendaring are essen- 
tial for the efficient operation of the courts. In addi- 
tion—because judges arc elected in Wisconsin— there 
is a pressing need for judicial education vis-a-vis ad- 
nn'nistration and court management. Judges must be 
provided with a continuing education program. More- 
over, xn education or training program for court sup- 
port personnel is necessary if \Visconsin is to improve 
the efficiency of court administration. 

Similarly, ihr. needs of prosecution personnel are 
great. Foremost aoiong them are the lack of adequate 
training and reference materials. In Wisconsin, prose- 
cutors arc elected and lick either sufficient general 
legal experience or, if experienced in general practice, 
insufficient criminal law experience. Prosecutors also 
need administrative and record systems and support 
personnel, especially investigators. 
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MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

The programs of the Wisconsin CCJ are directed at 
the major needs of the system and tailor-made to im- 
prove the training of personnel and deal with juvenile 
delinquency. 

Training. The State Legislature passed a bill creating 
a Law Enforcement Standards Board in the State .De- 
partment of Justice. Law enforcement agencies partic- 
ipate on a voluntary basis and meet ihe minimum 
training standard established by the Board when pro- 
viding 160 hours of basic recruit training. Last year 
the CCJ awarded §360,000 to the Board and approxi- 
mately 600 recruits received basic training. 

In the past, in-service training programs have been 
scarce in small agencies in Wisconsin. Five region'J 
in-ser\'ice training programs have been established to 
meet the needs of smaller agencies. The CCJ awarded 
five grants for in-ser\'ice training enabling 1,500 
officers to attend schools. 

Courses offered in specialized training include 
police administration, command and supervisory 
training, management techniques, juvenile delin- 
quency control, community relations, training instruc- 
tors development, planning, research and develop- 
ment, narcotics and dangerous driigs, criminal law, 
and s|)ecialized investigative techniques. Last year, 
175,000 student hours of specialized training were 
provided as compared with 50j000 student hours in 
FY 1970. FY 1971 funds awarded for specialized 
training totaled $116,064. In FY 1972, a projected 
$162,000 will be allocated for sjxicialized training. 

The fiscal picture for upgrading law enforcement 
psrsonnel shows that $525,000 was granted by the 
CCJ for training. $900,000 from FY 1971 action 
funds. In additioi much of the money spent in the 
category' "Prevention and Control of Riots and Civil 
Disorders" has been spent training state law enforce- 
ment officers and for training local officers by the 
State Patrol. 

Juvenile delinquency. The CCJ approached juvenile 
delinquency as a multi-dimensional problem involving 
all social institutions relating to youth. Consequently, 
the Council's program \vas directed to the schools, 
police departments, juvenile courts, correctional insti- 
tutions and community agencies. 

The CCJ awarded $125,000 to improve the role of 
schools in delinquency pre\-ention, $332,000 to police 
and delinquency prevention, and approximately 
$575,000 to prevent delinquency in communities and 
improve juvenile corrections. In FY 1971, $2.3 million 
was allocated for this need, compared with $700,000 
in FY 1970. 



One grant of $42,253 for improving the role of 
schools in delinquency prevention went to the Mil- 
waukee Urban Day School. The Urban Day School is 
a unique educational experiment that hopes to curtail 
delinquency by modifying the environment. The 
school stresses quality education, integration and fam- 
ily involvement. Parents are encouraged to visit fre- 
quently and become involved in the operation of the 
school and the 'education of their children. Area busi- 
nessmen now attest to the orderliness of the students 
— a departure from the general conduct when the 
building was North Division High School Annex. 

The Independent Learning Center received $35,583 
from the Council to establish a high school for youths 
who have been identified as delinquents by society or 
the schools or who have been adjudicated by the 
court. This program was funded on the recommenda- 
tion of the CCJ's Juvenile Delinquency Task Force as 
a demonstration project to determine alternative 
modes of education for delinquency-prone children 
and get at one of the causes of delinquency, namely 
truancy. 

Echo Writers Workshop received a grant of $17,030 
from the Council. The staff at Echc Writers provides 
instruction in various types of written communication, 
reading and typing, and serve as a place for ghetto 
youths to spend time constructively. Of the 600 ghetto 
youths that attend Echo Writers, not one has had "a 
brush" with a law enforcement agency since beginning 
participation. 

Three police and delinquency prevention programs 
have been developed: The Police-School Liaison 
Gificer, Police-Youth Interaction Program, and Police 
Youth Aid Division. 

Police-School Liaison Officers assist teachers, ad- 
ministrators, counselors, social workers, and psycholo- 
gists in working with parents and youths to solve mu- 
tual problems. They educate and interpret to school 
staff and students the administration of justice and 
serve as liaison between the .police department and the 
schools. The officers patrol school grounds and investi- 
gate, at the request of the school administration, of- 
fenses involving school property and pupils. 

The Police-Youth Interaction program is intended 
to prevent juvenile delinquency and promote police 
youth understanding and cooperation. The program 
emphasizes, through social and recreational activities, 
a police-youth relationship; it puts youths into contact 
with policemen as individuals. The City of Milwau- 
kee's "Project Before" has been the major recipient of 
grant funds under this program; in FY 1970 it was 
a\varded $74,600 and in FY 1971, $98,725. 

Police Youth Aid Divisions are another means to 
prevent and control delinquency in Wisconsin. Police 
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Youth Aid Division investigates delinquency-related 
cases, j)iovidcs patrol in areas conducive to delin- 
(juency develo])nient, and refers youths to appropriate 
agencies. The Youth Aid Division j)rovides informa- 
tion on drug abuse, traffic safety, child molestation, 
shoj)liftiiig, and so on. Police Youth Aid officer patrol 
aieas where youths congregate and make personal 
contact to build better ielationsliii)s, find youths who 
aic .j)otential delinquentSj and seek out areas wliere 
known diug seller may be working. In FY 1971 eight 
grants totaling $1 14,793 were made for Police Youth 
Aid Divisions. 

Prevention is an integral part of the Council's 
over-all delinquency program. Several grants have 
been made in this area. 

Foieniost was an award of .$12-1,602 to the Great 
Lakes Inter-Tribal Council to develoj) and implement 
a coinj)ielierisive delinquency ])revention and youth 
develoj)inent j)rograni for the Indian communities of 
Wisconsin. The grant j)rovides for the 10 tribes — com- 
prising the Great Lakes Inter-Tribal Council— to de- 
veloj) and implement a comprehensive j)rograin for 
Indian youths. It also allows each tribe to establish a 
planning unit and a statewide grouj) to develoj) a de- 
linquency j)revention j)rograin to improve the quality 
of life on reservations. Group activities include plan- 
ning for reci cation inij)rovements, aits and crafts, 
social activities, educational activities^ work j)rojects. 
and coinniuiiity relations. 

Other grants have been made in Milwaukee to es- 
tablish youth centers where recreation, counseling, and 
education are pursued. In Racine, an award was 
made to the 'Big Brothers of Greater Racine" to ena- 
ble them to continue their worthwhile j)rograni. And 
in Madison, an award of .$20,114 was granted to the 
Madison YMC.A to establish "Project Outreach"— a 
project that seeks connnuiiity youth to particii)ate in 
YMCA activities. Oi)eratioii Fresh Start, in Madison, 
is an attempt to provide pre-ai)i)renticesliii) training 
for delinquent youth. The i)rojectj which received 
$20,144, j)rovidcs the youths with j)ocket money dur- 
ing the sniiinier. /\i)i)ioxiinately $250,000 was ex- 
j)ended for these six grants. 

Inij)rovenient of juvenile corrections and rehabilita- 
tion is one of the most important efforts that the 
Council has undertaken. It has assumed two forms: 
Funding of shelter caie and halfway housing and pro- 
viding services to rehabilitate delinquent youth and 
j)j event delinquency. Several halfway houses were 
funded during FY 1971. Davis House, Inc., estab- 
lished as a halfway house for hard-to-place delin- 
(jueiits, was awarded $37,577. The boys attend public 
school and have their schooling supplemented with 
field trips and special cable television programs. The 



facilities ar-^ maintained by the boys and staff; the 
boys receive payment for their work. 

Awards also were made to Rock County for a shelter 
home and the Dane County Juvenile Court for a shel- 
ter home for girls. Rock County received $64,705 and 
Dane County, $46,849 in Federal funds. 

Two of the most successful juvenile correction and 
rehabilitation programs were granted to Milwaukee 
Commandos, Inc. and to Milwaukee Enforcers. The 
Commandos received $101,168; the Enforcers were al- 
lotted $75,000. The Commandos provide referrals to 
resources and special programs for young adult paro- 
lees and school dropouts. They encourage individuals 
to continue their education, provide casework services, 
and act as liaison between the young individual and 
connnuiiity social-service agencies, schools, and insti- 
tutions of higher learning. The Commando staff serves 
nine secondary schools and the Milwaukee Area 
Technical College. They also serve as ombudsmen be- 
tween correctional institutions and inmates. They 
serve to open channels of communication, sensitize in- 
stitutional staff to clients needs, and bridge the gap 
between client and community. The Wisconsin Divi- 
sion of Health and Social Services and the Metropoli- 
tan Milkwaukee Association of Commerce provide 
matching funds for the Commando project. 

The Milwaukee Enforcers, Inc. assist the Children's 
Court Center by preparing case histories, finding em- 
ployment for probationers, and providing pre- and 
post-release counseling. They assist the Wisconsin 
School for Girls by providing liaison between institu- 
tionalized giris and their families. The Enforcers pro- 
vide group therapy sessions for problem children at se- 
lected Milwaukee public schools. They also assist the 
Milwaukee County Dej)artment of Public Welfare in 
job placement and counseling. 

Both the Connnandos and Enforcers are successful 
l)rograms because the staffs relate to the clients as 
members of the same subgroup; they are invaluable to 
their clients and the agencies. 

In adult corrections, more than $100,000 has been 
expended for halfway housing and community-cen- 
tered coirections programs that provide many of the 
same services as the Commandos and Enforcers. 

Prosecution and court activities. A major education 
and training project for judicial education was under- 
taken in conjunction with the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court. The program pays new trial judges to attend 
the Wisconsin Judicial College, which is sponsored by 
the Wisconsin Supreme Court. College course work 
includes pre-trial criminal matters, criminal court 
trials, criminal jury trials, sentencing, probation, juve- 
nile courts, general court administration, and ev- 
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idence. Corrections institutes, seminars, and tours are 
planned for 250 judges. A Court Management and 
Administration Institute is being established; it will 
accommodate 150 participating judges. The program 
provides for sending 15 Federal and 10 county judges 
to the National College of State Trial Judges and the 
development of a Judicial Benchbook — an easily 
accessible reference in criminal, juvenile, and traffic 
law. The total program budget is $461,356, while the 
Federal share is $154,800. 

The CCJ has funded several District Attorney In- 
tern Programs in association with Marquette Univers- 
ity Law School and the University of Wisconsin Law 
School. Under the program, the law students do wit- 
ness interviewing, fact gathering, legal research, legal 
document drafts, and assist the District Attorneys at 
trie aquette University Law School received three 
grants m FY 1971 for $22,371, $12,323, and $66,528. 
The University of Wisconsin Law School was 
awarded $24,680. A grant of $30,000 to assist prosecu- 
tors was made to the Department of Justice of the 
State of Wisconsin to develop a Prosecutor's Manual. 

Detection and apprehension. The CCJ awarded 
$140,000 to the Crime Information Bureau, a unit 
created by the State Legislature to collect and process 
crime statistics. To improve communications and con- 
vert from low-band to high-band systems, the Council 
has approved grants totaling $781,555. To improve 
police technology and equipment, it has awarded 
$244,125. 

OTHER MAJOR PROGRAMS 

One of the most innovative programs funded by the 
CCJ in FY 1971 was an award to the Board of Re- 
gents of the University of Wisconsin to produce a film 
entitled "You Be The Cop." The film graphically will 
show the problem of the law enforcement officer and 
his use of discretion — to weigh tfc ; alternatives, antic- 
ipate the reactions of the public, and make reasonably 
intelligent decisions. The film will be available to both 
commercial and public television stations and will be 
used in police training programs and in secondary 
schools. The format of the program will show a po- 
liceman's problem and then a range of decisions avail- 
able to the policeman. Viewers can put themselves in 
the policeman's place and decide what they would do. 
Their responses can be anal>'zed through survey tech- 
niques. The range of situations include a felony, a 
misdemeanor, a morals case, domestic disturbance, ju- 
venile delinquency, traffic violation, riot, narcotics 



case, and alcoholism. The total budgeted project cost 
is $79,746; federal assistance is $48,965. 

Another innovative project funded during FY 1971 
is a $75,623 LEAA grant to the City of Milwaukee for 
a police personal portable radio system. Total cost of 
the project is $125,828. The program has three 
phases. Phase one involves the development of base 
station equipment and installation. The second and 
third phases involve the purchase of handi-talkie units 
and an extensive training program for the use of the 
new system. The Milwaukee Police Department ran 
a survey that indicated officers were absent from their 
vehicles 50 percent of the time — and during peak busy 
periods, 82 percent of the time. When they are away 
from their vehicles they can not be called for emer- 
gency assignments and, for all intents and purposes, 
they are cut off from supervision and control. More- 
over, the officers are unable to utilize the department 
data bank or to request assistance. 

OTHER MAJOR BIG CITY 
PROGRAMS 

Big city programs not previously mentioned include 
drag treatment and education. A request for $71,198 
in Federal funds by the Racine Addiction Center was 
granted for a program to attack the drug abuse prob- 
lem. The program begins with initial contact with 
drug abusers, addicts, parents, teachers, clerg)', physi- 
cians, and social and community organizations to de- 
termine immediate needs. 

A second element consists of educational presenta- 
tions to schools, clubs, PTA's and the like. The third 
phase of the program will provide treatment for abuse 
and addiction, including physical examinations, labo- 
ratory tests, group therapy, and vocational counseling. 
In addition, a daily methadone maintenance program 
will be established. 

The City of Milwaukee received a discretionary 
grant of $73,531 for a drug abuse education program 
in the city schools. 

I. FY 1971, the CCJ again funded the Community 
Council on Drug Abuse of Green Bay. This organiza- 
tion, a cross section of area citizens, has developed a 
drug information program using participants from the 
legal, medical, and clerical professions and inmates 
from the Wisconsin State Reformatory. Approxi- 
mately 24,000 persons were exposed to the more than 
300 programs presented. Most of the Programs are 
accompanied by selected films and Jiscussion. The 
Green Bay Community Council on Drug Abuse also 
established a Public Information Center on Drug 
Abuse as part of the Brown County Library. The 
Center produced, with the assistance from the State 
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Medical Society, a 3-hour televised program, "Drug 
1 urn-On'', and distributed it to the area high schools. 
Finally, the Green Bay Community Council published 
a supplement, titled "The Drug Puzzle," to the Green 



Bay Press Gaxette whicli was distributed to 26,340 stu- 
dents in the junior high schools, high schools, and col- 
leges. 

Walter Kelly, Executive Director 



Wyoming 



Following is the FY 1971 report of the Wyoming 
Governor's Planning Committee on Criminal Admin- 
istration. 

GREATEST NEEDS 

The Committee organized itself into five program 
area subcommittees dealing with the following sub- 
jects: Organization and Operations of the Criminal 
Justice System (CJS) ; Upgrading Personnel of the 
CJS; Prevention of Crime and Rehabilitation of Of- 
fenders; Upgrading Equipment and Facilities of the 
CJS; and Communications and Information Systems 
for the CJS. 

In setting priorities for the 1971 Comprehensive 
Law Enforcement Plan, the Committee identified the 
following as the highest priorities for action in their 
respective program areas: juvenile and criminal code 
revision; mandatory minimum standards of training 
for law enforcement officers; increased alternatives for 
juvenile rehabilitation, including especially commun- 



WYOMING STATISTICS 

Population; 332,416 
Planning grant $134,000 
Action grant: $750,000 

Programs: upgrading personnel, $206,000; prevention 
of crime, $35,000; juvenile delinquency, $48,000; de- 
tection and apprehension of criminals, $260,000; pros- 
ecution, court and law reform, $7,500; correction and 
rehabilitation, $42,000; community relations, $20,000; 
construction, $131,500. 



ity-based programs: the creation of a state criminal 
laboratory facility; and mandator)' recordkeeping re- 
quirements for all agencies of the Criminal Justice 
System. 




A new halfway house located in Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
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MAJOR ACTION PROGRAMS 

With regard to the five highest priorities for im- 
provement identified above, the Committee made sig- 
nificant progress in FY 1971 in achieving objectives 
for meeting the needs. Legislation designed to provide 
for mandatory training standards for law enforcement 
officers and for Mandatory Recordkeeping Require- 
ments of all criminal justice agencies was drafted by 
the Wyoming State Planning Agency, introduced in 
the 1971 session of the Wyoming 'State Legislature 
and subsequently passed and signed by Governor 
Stanley K. Hathaway. 

An application for a discretionary grant to imple- 
ment the Mandator)* Recordkeeping statute is cur- 
rently being processed by LEAA, and the Governor's 
Planning Committee has funded a variety of pilot pro- 
grams with Part C funds which are designed to de- 
velop and test possible alternatives for meeting the re- 



quirements of the Mandatory Law Enforcement 
Training Standard. 

This is a particular problem in a state such as Wyo- 
ming which has a small number of police officers (ap- 
proximately 500) distributed throughout a broad geo- 
graphical area (97,000 sq. mi.). Thus, alternative 
methods of providing police training, such as closed 
circuit TV and telephone tclelecture systems, in addi- 
tion to the traditional law enforcement academy 
concept, are being investigated as possible solutions to 
the law enforcement training problem. 

Also drafted by the Connnittee was a comprehen- 
sive set of recommended changes in the Wyoming 
Crhninal Code and Juvenile statutes, together with a 
completely redrafted Juvenile Court Act for the state 
of Wyoming. 

This code revision project was presented to the 
1971 Wyoming State Legislature. A majority of the 
recommendations of this project were enacted into 
law by the legislature, along with the proposed juve- 
nile court act, and almost all of the recommended re- 
visions in the criminal code. 

Juveniles. .Alternatives for the treatment of juvenile 
oflTenders has been a concern of the Committee for the 
past two years. In FY 1971, a total of $96,000 was al- 
located from the total of $750,000 in action funds 
available to the state for this purpose. 

Among projects for subgrants awarded under this 
amount will be the development of a halfway house 
and a group treatment center for juvenile oflTenders. 
These will be located on the Wind River Indian Res- 
ervation in central Wyoming. 

In addition, connnunity-based drug abuse preven- 
tion centers were created in the state's three largest 
cities. These centers will oflTer direct counseling serv- 
ices to present and potential youthful dmg abusers. 
The centers also will receive bnckup support from a 
community mental health center in each location. 

These projects continued work in this area started 
in 1970 with the development of a pilot project for 
group treatment homes for delinquent children. These 
projects were funded under an LEAA discretionary 
grant and a $50,000 action grant designed to assist the 
state's only community-based residential treatment fa- 
cility located in Laramie to upgrade its facilities. 

OTHER MAJOR PROGRAMS 

The Committee has assisted several Wyoming agen- 
cies to draft applications for assistance under the Ju- 
venile Delinquency Prevention and Control Act of 
1968. This led to the award of $134,000 to W^yoming 
agencies under that act in 1971. 



These grants included major dropout prevention 
programs in two of the state's three largest cities, to- 
gether with a combined planning and action grant 
award to the Cathedral Home for Children in Lara- 
mie. 

A request for a discretionary grant for a. court man- 
agement suney of the district court structure of the 
state was pending as of September 1, 1971 — before 
LEAA — as was the state's request for $176,000 in 
Pait E funds to improve conectional programs. In- 
cluded in the request for funds was the continuation 
of a halfway house for alcoholics which was originally 
funded under a 1970 discretionaiy giant from LEAA. 
The house is currently serving approxhnately 24 alco- 
holics on a residential care basis, together with an- 
other 60 alcoholics in therapy sessions in Cheyenne. 

During 1970, the city of Cheyenne received an 
action grant of $38,000 to upgrade its police commu- 
nications and to remodel for the new system. 

In FY 197 L an additional $30,000 was awarded to 
Cheyenne to initiate the second phase of this communi- 
cations hnprovement program. 

In the state's second largest city, Casper, plans 
neared completion in FY 1971, partially assisted by 
planning funds, for the development of a joint city- 
county law enforcement center. This center, which is 
estimated to cost $4,000,000, will house all of the 
criminal justice system agencies located^in Natrona 
County including local police^ court, and probation 
agencies together with the sheriflT, district and justice 
courts and state probation agencies, with shared jail, 
record-keeping and connnunications facilities for all 
the agencies. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

One of the significant achievements of the Commit- 
tee was the de\-elopment of a statewide data-gathering 
process. This is designed to provide the necessary sta- 
tistical information for comprehensive long-range 
plannhig for hnprovements in the crhninal justice sys- 
tem. 

These data were not available in Wyomhig prior to 
the initiation of the 1968 Omnibus Act program. Sta- 
tistical information is compiled annually as the Wyo- 
ming Criminal Justice System Data Book. 

The basic procedure used to compile the majority 
of the data in the Data Book was personal inter\'iews 
with representatives of nearly every agency in the Wy- 
oming criminal justice system. 

These inter\'iews were conducted annually by four 
graduate assistants from the College of Law at the 
University of Wyoming during the summer. Using 
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forms developed by the Committee, the students vis- 
ited the office of every police chief, county sheriff, dis- 
trict judge, county clerk, county attorney, justice of 
the peace, and municipal judge in the state. The use 
of personal interviews for data-gathering purposes has 
resulted in a 95 percent coverage of all criminal jus- 
tice system agencies at the local level in Wyoming. 
When questionnaires called for information or sta- 



tistics which previously . as not been compiled by an 
agency, these graduate students extracted required in- 
formation from raw data and files kept by the agency. 

Plans are being made to place current and future 
years' data on the state computer facilities to facilitate 
compilation and statistical analysis. 

John B. Rogers, Administrator 
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Guide to Appendix 

The Appejidix is a tabular compilation of relevant data pertaining to the fund- 
ing of the various activities of LEA A. Following is a guide to the contents of the Ap^ 
pendix which gives a cross reference of tables, categorizing them by type of awards, 
amount of awards, state recipients of awards, and program areas in which awards 
were funded. 



Criminal Justice Assistance (grant categories) : Table No. 

Planning grants: 

Total funding 1,20 

Funding by state 1 

Action grants: 

Total funding - 1,20 

Funding by state 1 

Funding by program area 1 

Discretionary grants: 

Total funding — - ^ 20 

Grant abstracts 2 

Funding by state 3 

Funding by program area 4- 

Technical Assistance awards: 

Total funding - 20 

Funding by type of award 5 

Law Enforcement Education awards: 

Total funding 20 

Funding by state 6 

Criminal Justice Assistance (funding breakdown) : 

Funding by state 1, 3, 6 

Funding by program area 1,4 

Funding by award number 2, 3, 4, 5 

Funding by award amounts 2, 4, 5, 6 

Funding totals 1, 20 

Law Enforcement Re5earch: 

Funding by award amounts: 

Grant abstracts 7 

Funding by state 9, 10 

Funding by program area 8, 1 1 

Funding by type of recipient 12 

Funding by tvpe of award 13 

Funding totals 8,9, 12, 13, 20 

Fundingtby award numbers: 

Grant abstracts 7 

Funding by state 10 

Funding by program 11 

Statistics and Systems Analysis:' 

Total funding 20 

Statistics Center grants: 

Funding by award amount : 16 

Funding by award number 16 



Systems Analysis Center grants: 
Funding by award amount 
Funding by award number 

Management of LEAA: 

Total funding 

Contracts: 

Funding by award amount 
Funding by award number 

Interagency agreements: 

Funding by award amount 
Funding by award number 
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Table 2. — Discretionary Grant Abstracts 



71-DF-455~$63,506. 

Grantee — New \fexico SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Title — Crime Detection and Prevention Program. 

Project Summary — There will be an attack on .the 
crime problem in New Mexico through: 1) imple- 
mentation of IBM data programing for better in- 
formation and 2) procurement and use of addi- 
tional comnmnications equipment (45 mobile unit 
scramblers and 36 hand-carried radios) . 

71-DF-^56— $1,568. 

Grantee — Missouri SPA. 

Subgrantee — Kansas City Police Department, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

Title — Inter-Agency Transfer. 

Project Sunnnary — A Kansas City police sergeant 
wilKbe assigned to Dallas Police Department for six 
montlis, for exchange of information and ideas. 

71-DF-^57--$l,568. 

Grantee — Texas SPA, 

Subgrantee — ^Dallas Police Department, Dallas, 
Texas. 

Title — I nter- Agency Transfer. 

Project Sunmiary — A Dallas police lieutenant will be 
assigned to the Kansas City, Missouri Police De- 
partment for six months, for an exchange of infor- 
mation and ideas. 

71^DF-^5&— $30,000. 

Grantee — Pennsylvania SPA. 

Subgrantee — Mandatory Statewide Criminal Justice 
Statistics Program. 

Title — Development and Planning of a Mandatory 
Unifonn Crime Reporting Program in Pennsyl- 
vania. 



Project Sunnnary — ^The Bureau of Criminal Justice 
Statistics, in cooperation with the Pennsylvania 
Stale Police, will develop and plan a statewide sta- 
tistics program using the basic format of National 
Uniform Crime Report. Other units of law enforce- 
ment agencies will participate (Pennsylvania Chiefs 
of Police Association and Pennsylvania UCR Plan- 
ning Council) . 

71-DF-459— $150,000. 

Grantee — Pennsylvania SPA. 

Subgrantee — ^District Attorney's Office, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Title — Emergency Juvenile Control Project — Phase 
I I—Philadelphia. 

Project Sunmiary — Second stage funding for opera- 
tion of two neighborhood youth service centers in 
the inner eity areas in north and west Philadelphia. 

7I«-DF-460— $200,000. 

Urantee — Florida SPA. 

Subgrantee — Broward County Narcotics Guidance- 
Council, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida. 

Title — Broward County Drug Abuse Programs. 

Projirct Sunmiary — This award will permit the 
subgrantee the implementation of a broad-based 
drug abuse treatment program as an alternative to 
institutionalization for those convicted for involve- 
ment in drug abuse. 

7l^DF--461— $147,984. 

Grantee — Kentucky SPA, 

Subgrantee — City of Pikeville, Kentucky. 

Title — Pike County Crime Reduction Program. 

Project Sunmiary — This award is for improvements 
in police operations, a ntw communication system, 
additional police cars, police training and the oper- 
ation of a juvenile detention center. Programs will 
be shared with the city of Elkhorn, also in Pike 
County. 
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71'-.DF-462--$108,825. 
Grantee— Idaho SPA. 

Subgrantcc — Shoshone-Bannock Tribal Council, Ft; 
Hall, Idaho. 

Title — Community Diagnostic and Rehabilitation 
Center for Male Adults and Juveniles. 

Project Summary — ^Funds will be used for architec- 
tural fees, professional planning and construction of 
a detention and rehabilitation facility to serve adult 
and juvenile offenders on the Fort Hall Indian 
Reservation. 

7 l-DF-463— $139,600. 
Grantee — New Jersey SPA. 

Subgrantee — City Demonstration Agency, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 

Title — ^Drug Addiction Treatment, Rehabilitation, 
Prevention. 

Project Sunm)ary — ^This grant has the primary pur- 
pose of establishing Daytop Village drug treatment 
and rehabilitation program in the Trenton Model 
Cities Neighborhood. 

7 lr.DF-464— $150,000, 
Grantee— Utah SPA. 

Subgrantee — Salt Lake City Police Department. 

Title — Salt Lake City Police Department. 

Project Sunnnary — ^This project proposes the estab- 
lishment and utilization of four specialized five-man 
team tactical forces to: 1) prevent and reduce 
crime and delinquency in Salt Lake City; 2) reduce 
the high incidence crimes such as auto theft, lar- 
ceny, burglary, robbery and sex crimes: 3) empha- 
size efforts in areas of high crime index; 4) educate 
within the police department and encourage citizen 
participation; 5) provide for increased law enforce- 
ment nobility; and 6) improve law enforcement 
effectiveness in the Model Cities Neighborhood. 

71-DF-465— $103,000, 
Grantee — ^Delaware SPA. 



Subgrantee — Division of Juvenile Corrections, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

Title — Residential Treatment Centers. 

Project Summary — To establish treatment centers — 
one for girls and one for boy:?, between ages 9-17 — 
providing community rather than institutional reha- 
bilitation. 

71-DF-46(>— $138,637. 

Grantee — Minnesota SPA. 

Subgrantee — Minnesota Department of Corrections, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, 

Title — Community Corrections Center. 

Project Summary — ^To establish a multi-purpose pro- 
gram within the Minneapolis Model Cities Pro- 
gram, working with those on parole status. 

71-DF-467— $130,288. 

Grantee — Arizona SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Tucson, Arizona. 

Title— Metroplitan "METRO" Squad. 

Project Summary — ^To form a metro squad of one 
lieutenant, two sergeants, and 17 patrolmen to de- 
velop three programs: 1) community education and 
support; 2) special tactical force to supplement nor- 
mal patrol; and 3) a^-program to promote under- 
standing and cooperation of courts, prosecution and 
corrections personnel. 

71- DF-468— $37,407. 

Grantee — Kentucky SPA. 

Subgrantee — Cit.y of Louisville, Kentucky. 

Title — Community Correctional Study. 

Project Summary — io plan a correctional complex 
to replace overcrowded and outdated facilities of 
tlie county jail, the children's detention center and 
the city police lock-up. 

71-.DF-469— $81,803. 

Grantee — Rhode Island SPA. 
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Subgrantee — Aqiiidneck Inland Law Enforcement 
Planning Connnission, Newport, Rhode Island. 

Title — practical Disorder Control Unit. 

Project Sunniiary— 1 o form a practical force to pre- 
vent civil disorder, and to prevent the expansion of 
disorder if it should occur. 

71 $90,037. 
Grantee — Arizona SP.-\. 

Subgrantee — ^Tucson Police Department, Tucson, .Ar- 
izona. 

Title — Metropolitan :\rea Narcotics Squad. 

Project Sunmiary— ^To enable the community to gain 
a "total efTorr* approach to the successful handling 
of prevailing narcotics and dangerous drug prob- 
lems in Tucson. South Tucson and Pima County. 

71-DF-^7I~$I92,547. 
Grantee — New Jersey SP.\. 

Subgrantee — Board of Chosen Freeholders, Newark, 
New Jersey. 

Title — Newark Defendants' Employment Project. 

Project Summary — ^To establish a model in the use "of 
Employment Projects Court Kaison Aid, a para- 
[)rofessional group working with arrested individu- 
als, in counseling, job development, training and 
placement services. 

71-DF-472~$I47,050. 

Grantee — Minnesota SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Title— ^-TAKE HOME" Police Vehicles. 

Project Sunnnary — ^Tlic police will lease 100 highly 
identifiable vehicles to ofT-duty personnel, thus es- 
tablishing a further deterrent-to-crimc conr:pt. 

71-DF-473— $199,882. 
Grantee — California SPA. 



Subgrantee — Board of Supervisors, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

Title — Fcnner Canyon Probation Camp Vocational 
Training and Placement Program. 

Project Summary — Rehabilitation, job development, 
placement and counseling will be available for six- 
uionth periods at a residential treatment center for 
96 juveniles, aged 16 through 18, in Fenner 
Canyon. 

7l-DF-^74--$104,298. 

Grantee — Minnesota SP.A. 

Subgrantee — City ol Ct. Paul, Minnesota. 

Title — Housing Environment Liaison Police Pro- 
gram "Help." 

Project Suniniar>' — ^To develop ah innovative, multi- 
purpose program to reduce crime, and provide 
efTective police ser\*ices ni an environment of public 
subsidized family and elderly multi-stor>- congregate 
housing. 

71-DF—t75— $15,000. 
Grantee — Idaho SPA. 

Subgrantee — Court Administrator, Supreme Court, 
Boise, Idaho. 

Title — ^Fraining Institute for Magistrates. 

Project Sunnnary — ^The Supreme Court of Idaho 
conducted a six-day training institute for all magis- 
trates of Idaho District Courts (December 7-12, 
1970 at Boise). 

71-DF-476— $11,759. 
Grantee — Virginia SPA. 

Subgrantee — Office of .Attorney General of Virginia, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Title — School for Commonwealth's Attorneys, Vir- 
ginia Prosecutor Training. 

Project Sunnnary — ^Two three-day sessions will pro- 
vide intensive training for Commonwealth's Attor- 
neys and their assistants. 
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71-DF-477— $15,000. 
Grantee — Florida SPA. 

Subgrantee — Consolidated City of Jacksonville. 
Title — ^Lcga! Advisor. 

Project Suninian- — Providing office of Sheriff with a 
high-level recniil and in-service training in the area 
of criminal law and for liaisoa with courts and 
persecutors. 

7I-DF-478-$74,128. 

Grantee — ^North Carolina SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of \Vinst9n-Salem_. North Carolina. 

Title — Incentive Program for Boys — Winston-Salem. 

Project Su miliary — ^This grant is for. a contract with 
the YMC.A to provide summer and year-round rec- 
reational programs for bo>"S. .Approximately 1,435 
boys will benefit from these regular YMCA activi- 
ties. 

71-DF-179— $39,434. 
Grantee — Washington SP.A- 
Subgrantee — None. 

Title — Civil Disorders Prevention ard Control Spe- 
cialist. 

Project Suimnary — To asslsr local and regional agen- 
cies ana groups in developing programs and pro- 
jects for prevention of civil disorders. 

7I~DF-480— §13,500. 
Grantee — Utah SPA. 
Subgrantee — ^None. 

Title — Superx'isory Board Workshop, LEA.A Region 
VL 

Project Summary — A two day workshop for 195 su- 
pervisor)' board members from the 10 states in Re- 
gion VI, designed to strcn/jlhen the supervisory 
'board process. 
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7I-DF-48I— §61p75. 

Grantee— New York SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Syracuse, New York. 

Title — City Services Intern Program for City of Syra- 
cuse. 

Project Summar}' — Sixty inner-city youths will be 
employed throughout the year. They will be given 
training in three city departments (Police, Depart- 
ment of Parks and Recreation and Model Cities 
Agencies) . 

7I-DF-482— $100,000. 

Grantee — Washington SP^A. 

Subgrantee — None. 

Title — Criminal Justice Education and Training 
Center. 

Project Sunn nary — .^n Interdisciplinary approach 
for training criminal justice system practitioners, 
giving each more depth: accomplished in the class- 
room and through on the job training. 

7I-DF-483— $6,453. 

Grantee — Pennsylvania SPA. 

Subgrantee — Philadelphia Probation Department, 
Philadelphia. Pennsylvania. 

Title — Philadelphia Planning Proposal for a Research 
and Development Unit (Probation), 

Project Sununary — -The funds will be applied to 
planning a model research and development unit 
for Philadelphia Probation Ltpartment of Court of 
Common Pleas. The project will include: on-site 
obser\-ation of existing municipal probation uniis: 
consultation witli experienced professional organiza- 
tions: inputs on model configuration and program- 
ming: and determination of local probation depart- 
ment needs and priorities. 

7I-DF--484— $37,590. 
Grantee — Connecticut SPA. 

Subgrantee — ^Department of Police Service, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 



Title-^New Haven Riot and Civil Disorder Control 
Program. 

Project Summary — ^The project will include 1) the 
development of coordination capability with dem- 
onstration leaders for mutual planning in order to 
limit the possibility of violence, 2) the development 
of police capabilify for use of minimum effective 
force when necessary, 3) command and control 
planning and 4) tactical training for field com- 
manders. 

71-DF-485— $89,024. 

Grantee — Florida SPA. 

Subgrantcc — Consolidated City of Jacksonville, Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 

Title — Community Relations/Communications Civil 
Disorder ProJecL 

Project Summary — To provide for the compatibility 
between the two communications systems required 
when the Jacksonville Police (VHF) and cfficte of 
the Sheriff (UHF) consolidate. 

71-DF--486— $52,250. 

Grantee — California SPA. 

Subgrantce — County of Santa Barbara, California- 
Title — Police-Student Awareness Seminars — Cc-nty 
of Santa Barbara. 

Project Summary — ^Therc will be 10 three-day semi- 
nars, each involving 10 students and 10 field officers 
selected from four law enforcement agencies Si.rving 
the Santa Barbara area. 

71-DF-487— $59,981. 

Subgrantee — Massachusetts SPA. 

Subgrantce — Department of Public Safety, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Title — Conflict/Disorder Assessment Group — Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Project Summary — ^With emphasis on community 
action prevention, the four major program objec- 
tives are: 1) to develop local capabilities to respond 
to community conflict in order to protect citizen 



rights; 2) to provide competent advice to various 
state-wide groups; 3) to provide a means by which 
violence may be prevented arid 4) to insure, when 
necessary, tbe most effective possible action. 

71-DF-48»-^135,148. 
Grantee — Michigan SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Detroit, Commission on Chil- 
dren and Youth, Detroit, Michigan. 

Title — Heartlin — A Community-Based Treatment 
Program. 

Project Summary — This project provides a post-re- 
base program for women about to be discharged 
from Jail and z. probation program for first offend- 
ers. These will involve intensive group and individ- 
ual counseling. 

71-DF-489-$9,000. 
Grantee— Rhode Island SPA. 

Subgrantcc — Ne\w England Governors* Conference, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Title — Regional Technical Assistance for Implemen- 
tation and Evaluation of Action Project. 

Project Summary' — ^New England Governors* Confer- 
ence supports this program which will provide a 
mechanism for evaluation and technical assistance 
to six New England States' criminal Justice plan- 
ning agencies. Focus will be on two action program 
categories: drugs and Juvenile delinquency. 

71-DF-49O-^150,00G. 
Grantee — California SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Riverside, Riveniide, California. 

Title— Project "ACE" (Aerial Crime Enforcement). 

' Project Summary— Because of terrain and structural 
features, it is necessary, to use an aerial enforcement 
unit of two helicopters and three crews to maintain 
police capabilities. 

71-.DF-491-^150,000. 
Grantee — CaHfornia SPA. 
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Subgrantec— City of Richmond, California. 

Title — Police Helicopter Patrol to Reduce Crime 
Rate — Richmond. 

Project Sunniiary — Because of extremely high crime 
rate in remote and inaccessible areas, a 12-month 
period will be devoted to use of two helicopters, 
four pilots and two obser\'ers to reduce crime in this 
city. 

71-DF--492— $32,091. 
Grantee — Georgia SPA. 

Subgrantee — Georgia Department of Public Safety, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

Title — Georgia Bureau of Investigation — Drug and 
Narcotics Squad. 

Project Sunmiarj* — ^The present e.\istent Georgia Bu- 
reau of Investigation narcotics squad will attack 
drug abuse witliin the state through a program of 
training, enforcement and public education. 

$67,798. 

Grantee — Georgia SPA. 

Subgrantee — Fulton County District .Attorney's 
Office, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Title — Metro Atlanta Narcotics Enforcement Unit. 

Projert Sunmiar>- — A squad of 14 highly trained spe- 
cialists will be formed utilizing personnel assigned 
to it by the major law enforcement units of the 
area. U.S. Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs will rissign a liasion officer and also will pro- 
vide a basic two- week training session. 

■l^DF-494— $180,661. 

^ rantee — Massachusetts SPA. 

Subgrr.ntee — Middlesex County SlierifTs Office, Bi!- 
1 erica; Massachusetts. 

Project Summary — At the Billerica House of Correc- 
tion, a dairy and broom factory will be closed. In its 
place will be installed a program of academic and 
skill training, work release, and statewide job place- 
ment and counseling for some 400 soon to be re- 
leased inmates (ages 17-28). 



7I-DF-495— $111,527. 
Grantee— Ohio SPA. 

Subgrantee — Department of Police, Dayton, Ohio. 

Title — Dayton Metropolitan Scientific Crime Control 
Program. 

Project Summary — ^To increase the Dayton Police 
Department's capability to meet the growing de- 
mands for ser\*ice in scientific collection, preserx'a- 
tion and evaluation of evidence. 

7I-DF-496~$24,500. 
Grantee — ^Vermont SPA. 

Subgrantee — Department of Public Safety. Montpe- 
lier, Vermont. 

Title — Expansion of Forensic Laboratory Services — 
Vermont. 

Project Summary — Rather than depend on federal 
agencies for examinations, the Vennont agenc>' will 
be provided a centralized laboratory available for 
statewide use. 

71-DF-497— $98,106. 
Grantee— New York SPA. 

Subgrantee — City School District of Rochester, Roch- 
ester, New York. 

Title — School Sentries Program — Rochester, New 
York. 

Project Summary — ^To create and employ a corps of 
para-professional workers attached to various 
schools throughout the city of Rochester who would 
patrol the campuses of the schools and adjacent 
streets in order to prevent and control crime within 
these areas. 

7I^DF-49&-^$48,900. 

Grantee — Nebraska SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Omaha, Nebraska. 

Title — Computerized Court Information System, 
Omaha. 
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Project Summary — This grant's purpose is to plan, 
design and develop, over an 18-month period, a 
computerized information system for the Municipal 
Court for the city of Omaha. 

71-DF-499-^29,890. 

Grantee — ^North Carolina SPA. 

Subgrantee — Administrative Office of the Courts, Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina. 

Title — North Carolina Solicitor Training Project. 

Project Sunmiary — This grant envisions the estab- 
lish •lent of a Solicitor Training Program for both 
solicilor^elect and al! prosecuting officials and 
public defenders. 

71--DF-5pe— $150,000. 

Grantee — Washington SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Seattle, Washington. 

Title — Law and Justice System Aides and Volunteers. 

Project Summary — ^This is designed to involve the 
citizenr\- in the process and philosophy of the law 
and justice s>*stem. It will be carried out in three 
stages: I) A fuli-timc coordinator of aid^s and vol- 
unteer services will be employed. 2) Programs will 
be defined. 3) Designated program areas will be im- 
. plemented. 

71-.DF-501-^lO,ll5. 

Grantee — Te.\as SPA. 

Subgrantee — Cify of Corpus Christ i, Te.vas. 

Title — Police/Community Group Encounter Train- 
ing Program. J 

Project Summary — A specific training program in 
"sensitivity" for police officers. In addition, this 
training for 20 men will be used as an experimental 
program to determine techniqi-; and methods for 
future programs of a broader nature. 

71-DF-502— $150,000. 

Grantee — Kentucky SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Lexington, Kentucky. 



Title — New and Improved Community and Public 
Relations. 

Project Summary — ^This project features a "work* 
study" program for underprivileged youth, "teens 
on patrol" for school grounds and recreational 
ureas, a "neighborhood assistance community 
officer" and a "neighborhood police/community 
projects officer," all designed to strengthen relations 
be: ween community and police. Also, a "Work Op- 
portunity Now Program" is sought. 

71-DF-503— $42,185. 

Grantee — West Virginia SPA. 

Subgrantee — Office of Attorney General, Charleston, 
West Virginia. 

Title — Prosecutor Training Coordination Section. 

Project Summary — To permit establishment of a 
Prosecutor '^i-aining Coordination section (three 
persons) in the office of Attorney General whose 
responsibilities will include coordinating and con- 
ducting training seminars and dessimenting infor- 
mation to all state Attorneys. 

71«DF-504— $200,000. 

Grantee — Illinois SPA. 

Subgrantee — Illinois Department of Corrections, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Title — Illinois Drug Abuse Rehabilitation Program 
. — .Addict Offenders. 

Project Summary — Drug addicts in the penal system 
will be assisted prior to parole by program consist- 
ing of three phases: 1) Work Release, 2) Commu- 
nity Center R'jsidence and 3) -Detached Center. 

71-.DF-505-$37,771. 

Grantee — Missouri SPA. 

Subgrantee — Missouri Board of Probation and Pa- 
role, Jefferson City, Missouri. 

Title — Nominal Bond Project. 

Project Summary — ^To expand an existing personal 
recognizance-release program. Four additional staff 
members provide services in the circuit court of St. 
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Louis. Demonstration will test the feasibility of less- 
ened restrictions, and an appeal will be made to 
lower courts to adopt this program. 

71-.DF-506— $146,940. 

Grantee — ^Te.xas SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of San Antonio, Te.xas. 

Title — Crime Task Force. 

Project Sun-.jnary — A task force of 27 men with three 
supcr\'isors will determine needs and reinforce the 
police department of San Antonio, which is criti- 
cally undermanned. 

7I-DF-507-n$99,599. 

Grantee — Massachusetts SPA. 

Subgrantee — NONE. 

Title — Emergency Corrmunications Systems Project. 

Project Su»imar>'~To utilize ser\'iccs of a consultant 
(MITRE Corporation of Bedford, Massachusetts) 
for improvement of the emergency communications 
byslem hi Massachusetts. The results will enable the 
governor's committee to plan a total statewide 
emergency communications system. 

7 1-.DF~508— $37,535. 

Grantee — Minnesota SPA. 

Subgrantee — BoiJid of Commissioners, New Vim. 
Minnrsoia. 

TitK* — Community-Based Regional Group Home 
Treatment Facility for Juvenile Delinquents. 

Project Suii;mar>*— To establish a group home to 
house 10 juvenile delinquents (13-16) who reside 
in a five-county area. The project will help 50 to 75 
youths over a year's time. 

7I-DF-.f)09^$250,000. 
Grantee— California SPA. 

Subgrantee — City and County of San Francisco 
Police Department, San Francisco, California. 

Title — ^Automated Command and Control System — 
Digicom II, San Francisco. 



Project Summary — ^To provide for an automated 
command and control center to improve police res- 
ponse time and faulitate the maintenance of accu- 
rate records. 

7l^DF-5;0— $25,000. 

Grantee — Massachusetts SPA. 

Subgrantee— City of Lowell, Massachusetts. 

Title — Mutual Aid Compact Training Program De- 
velopment. 

Project Summary — Twenty-two jurisdictions in 
northern Massachusetts will develop mutual aid 
compaets and train a tactical unit of 106 men in the 
prevention and control of civil disorders. 

71-DF-5n— $84,775. 
Grantee— New York SPA. 

Subgrantee — Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Division of Sponsored Research, Cambridge. Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Title — Workshops for Juvenile Crime. 

Project Sunmiary — Four model interdisciplinary- 
workshops to study juvenile delinquency problems 
will be financed by this grantee. 

71-.DF-5I2— $172,989. 

Grantee — Louisiana SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of New O.-leans. 

Title — Comprehensive Diagnostic Plan for Juvenile 
Offenders. 

Project Summary — ^To develop a plan for the treat- 
ment and in-depth- diagnosis of juvenile offenders 
and the provision of assistance and ser\'ices to juve- 
nile offenders and their families. 

7I-.DF-513— $94,910. 
Grantee — Florida SPA. 

Subgrcntee — Metropolitan Dade County, Miami, 
Florida. 
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Title — Beliavior and Attitude Modification in a Jail 
Setting. 

Project Summary — To initiate a program of^attitudi- 
nal and behavioral change both in inmates and 
officers of the Dade County Jail through the intro- 
duction of scientifically-tested correctional methods, 
classification systems and a training program for of- 
ficers in custodial roles. 

71^DF-5M— §147,725. 

Grantee — ^X'irginia SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of JVorfolk, Virs^nia. 

Title — Demonstration Community Adjustive Services 
Bureau. , 

Project Sum mar}- — ^To utilize the existing community 
adjustive ser\*ices bureau as tlie neighborhood out- 
post of the Norfolk Juvenile Court for establishing a 
decentralized intake -unit and counseling-supportive 
services to 300 invcnile offenders. Services of the 
bureau would be provided in lieu of court action 
and as an alternative to traditional sentencing op- 
tions. 

71-DF-515— §58,080. 
Grantee — Pennsylvania bl^A. 

Subgrantee — Pennsylvania Dept. of Justice. H?.rris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

Title — Pennsylvania Civil Disorders and Riot Cej ral 
Unit. 

Project Summary — ^To establish » at the state level, a 
civil disorders and riot control unit composed of the 
Deputy Attorney GeneraK a riot control specialist 
a:, i a secrrtary. Legal research working and docu- 
ment preparation for municipal attorneys will be 
addressed. 

71-.DF~5!6— §14,990. 

Grantee — New Hampshire SPA. 

Subgrantee — State of New Hampshire Department of 
Centralized Data Processing, Concord, New Hamp- 
sliirc. 

Title — Law Enforcement Statistical Report. System. 



Project Sunnnary — Assistance will be given to ex- 
pand and improve the staters mandatory criminal 
record reports system in order to automate all exist- 
ing crime files with one central repository within a 
five-year period. 

7I-DF-5I7— $173,540. 

Grantee — Massachusetts SPA. 

Subgrantee — Boston Housing Authority and Mayor's 
Commission for Administration and Justice, Boston^ 
Massachusetts. 

Title — Vertical Policing Services-Multi-Story Hous- 
ing. 

Project Sunmiary — ^Boston Housing Authority and 
City of Boston are planning joint effort to meet the 
severe problem of citizen security in multi-story 
housing developments. 

71^DF-518-§21,497. 

Grantee — Iowa SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Des Moines, Iowa. 

Title — Communications Improvement. 

Project Summary — To modernize and improve the 
Des Moines law enforcement communication sys- 
tem, including purchase of additional hand-held 
communications uni' " for line police officers. 

71-DF~519--§37,155. 

Grantee — ^Maine SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Portland, Maine. 

Title — Operation "Impact". 

Project Summary — A special police unit will be de- 
ployed in the model cities area utilizing innovative 
techniques and experimental programs in an at- 
tempt to bridge the gap between regular methods of 
enforcement and existing problems. 

7h DF-520— $72,750. 

Grantee — Maine SP/V 

Subgrantee — ^New England Association of Chiefs of 
Police, Natick, Massachusetts. 
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Title — Coinniand Training Institute. 

Project Sunn nary — ^To provide command training 
for 300 New England police personnel through a se- 
ries of 10 training sessions aimed at sharpening 
police skills, techniques and practices. 

71-DF-521— $150,000. 

Grantee — ^Tennessee SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Memphis, Tennessee. 

Project Summary — An effort will be made to attack 
the problem of drug abuse through establishment of 
a voluntary center for treating, counseling and pro- 
viding services to drug abusers. 

71-DF-522— $150,000. 

Grantee — Kansas SPA. 

Subgrantee — Wichita Police Department, Wichita, 
Kansas. 

Title — Wichita Police Management Information Sys- 
tem. 

Project Sun unary — To under lake a three phase im- 
provement of the Wichita Police Department Man- 
agement Information System (PMIS) through the 
design and implementation of proper specifications, 
the purchase of equipment and computer programs 
and the dissemination of findings. 

;i-DF-523— $102,330. 

Grantee — New Jersey SPA. 

Subgrantee — Mayor's Comcil on Narcotics and Drug 
Abuse, Jersey City, New Jersey. 

Title — Special Narcotics and Dangerous Drug En- 
forcement Education and Prevention Programs. 

Project Sunmiary — ^To establish, on a permanent 
basis, the Mayor's Council on Narcotics and Drug 
Abuse as the central agency for the coordination of 
a drug abuse ,program. The program will include 
the establishment of a. broad education program, 
the development of in-service training and the in- 
volvement of community agencies. 

7I-.DF-524— $24,000. 

Grantee— Ohio SPA. 



Subgrantee — City of Toledo, Ohio. 

Title — Safety Program, Toledo, Ohio. 

Project Summary — ^This will provide extension of a 
Police Aides Prograrh already funded by a laboi 
grant, and administered by the Toledo Police De- 
partment. 

71-DF-525— $47,849. 

Grantee — Idaho SPA. 

Subgrantee — State of Idaho, Boise, Idaho. 

Title — Prosecutor Criminal Justice and Education 
Program. 

Project Sumuiary— To establish a Criminal Justice 
Prosecution Training and Education Division 
within the Idaho Attorney General's office responsi- 
ble for training, research assistance and info'-mation 
dissemination programs for state and county prose- 
cutors. 

71-DF-52(>-$56,147- 

Grantee — Rhode Island SPA. 

Subgrantee — ^None. 

Title — Expanded Laboratory Services and Police 
Training Program. 

Project Summary— To increase the extent to which 
the University of Rhode Island lab for scientific 
criminal investigation can serve both the training 
and operation needs of the police in the state, 
through increased staffing and the establishment of 
a Police Training School. Thirty trainees will un- 
dergo training for seven months, one day a week. 
The grant will support compensation of three and a 
half technical and professional staff members. 

71-.DF-527— $35,588. 

Grantc Xcw Mexico SPA. 

Subgrantee— City of Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Title— Drug Abuse Education and Coordination 
Center. 

Project Sunimary-^To develop a metropolitan drug 
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abuse information collection and dissemination 
center involving the community through educa- 
tional forums and workshop groups. Coverage is ex- 
pected to include 3,000 teachers and over 90 two- 
hour educational sessions. 

71-DF-528--§25,244. 

Grantee — ^New Jersey SPA. 

Subgrantee— City of Hoboken, New Jersey. 

Title — Street Surveillance to Reduce Crime. 

Project Sunnuary — To increase street surveillance 
through the use of closed-circuit television cameras. 

$120,000. 

Grantee — Massachusetts SPA. 

Subgrantee — State of Massachusetts and City of Bos- 
ton. 

Title — Forensic Science Improvement Program. 

Project Summary — ^The capacity of two major foren- 
sic laboratories wili be increased from 2,059 to 
5,300 cases for the Star*^ Department of Public 
Safety and from 752 to 3,000-4,000 cases for the 
Boston Police Department. 

71-DF-530— $96,950. 

Grantee — California SPA. 

Subgrantee — Department of Youth .Authority. 

Title — Law Enforcement Consultant Team. 

Project Sun^niary — Six high ranking police officers 
will be assigned to work with Youth Authoriiy per- 
sonnel as members of a "Law Enforcement Consult- 
ant Team*' to develop state -wide delinquency pre- 
vention programs. 

71-DF-53I~$92,r75. 

Grantee — Michigan SPA. 

Subgrantee — Michigan State Department of Social 
Services. 

Title — Adolescent Drug Ur'' Limitation and Treat- 
ment. 



Project Sunmiary — Three hundred and sixty juve- 
niles (12 to 18 years) under treatnient'for narcotics 
addiction will receive inexpensive, effective, long- 
tenn rehabilitative treatment provided by 47 com- 
munity court social worker super\'isors, institu- 
tional social worker supervisors, health education 
social worker drug counselors and community or- 
ganizers. 

7 1-DF-.532— $85,102. 

Grantee — New Jersey SPA. 

Subgrantee — New Jersey Department of Public 
Safety, West Trenton, New Jersey. 

Title — State Narcotics and Dangerous Drug Bureaus. 

Project Summary — This project will combine the in- 
tensive training involved in narcotics control with 
actual operational enforcement against wholesalers, 
sellers and importers. A 17-man task forc^ will be 
deployed in an attempt to curb considerable illegal 
drug traffic. 

7I-DF-033— $80,070. 

Grantee — Alaska SP.^. 

Subgrantee — City of Anchorage Police Department, 
Anchorage, Alaska. 

Title — Police/Connnunity Drug Informatron and 
Prevention Program. 

Project Summary — This project .i' designed to aid in 
the collection of available drug auMse data and re- 
sources, to present for public dissemination and in- 
formation. Five police officers, a full-time coordina- 
tor and a part-time consulting psychologist consti- 
tute the staff. 

7 1-.DF-534— $50,000. 

Grantee — Florida SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Daytona Beach, Florida. 

Title — Halifax Alcoholic Court Oriented Program, 
Inc. 

Project Summary — This will permit the city of Day- 
tona Beach to establish a court program to deal 
with the chronic alcoholic through the use of spe- 
cial suspended sentencing and rehabilitation pro- 
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gram. The court program will work closely with 
community agencies such as mental health, voca- 
tional rehabilitation, the Halifax District Hospital 
and the Florida State Alcoholic Rehabilitation 
Board. 

71-DF-533-$72,875. 

Grantee — Illinois SPA. 

Subgrantee — ClcV of Danville, Illinois. 

Title — City of Danville- Vei million County Jail Com- 
plex. 

Project Summary — To plan for a correctional center 
for the rity of Danville and county of Vermillion 
and to explore the possibility of a facility to serve 
on a multi-county, regional basis. 

71-DF-536— $6,558, 
Grantee — Hawaii SPA. 

Subgrantee — Honolulu Police Department, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Title — Specialized Crime Laboratory Equipment for 
Honolulu Police Department. 

Project Sunmiary — This will make it possible to up- 
grade facilities, recurr services of additional forensic 
personnel and secure more equipment to handle in- 
creased criminalistic requests: A training program 
for 30 to 40 officers will be established also. 

71-DF-537— .$80,580. 

Grantee — Louisiana SPA. 

Subgrantee — Department of Public Safety. 

Title — Criminalistics Training and Specialty Liaison 
Services. 

Project Summary — ^To increase the capacity of the 
State Police crime laboratory and provide in-seivice 
training for 9 criminalist interns and 400-600 police 
trainees in 15-hour courses in evidence eval'iation, 
recognition and pref^ervation. ' 

71'-pF-538-~$96,290. 
Grantee — North Carolina SPA. 



Subgrantee — State Bureau of Investigation, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

Title — State Narcotics and Dangerous Drug Bureau 
Program. 

Project Summar)' — Four special agents will be added 
for investigative work in the primary component of 
a statewide interagency planning effort to combat 
drug abuse problems. 

71-DF-539-$116,940. 
Grantee — Pennsylvania SPA. 

Subgrantee — Pittsburgh and Allegheny County Crime 
Laboratory of Pennsylvania. 

Xitle — Training Police Officers as Crime Scene Spe- 
cialists and Improvement of Lab Facilities. 

Project Summary — To meet the critical training and 
equipment needs of 129 separr*te police agencies in 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny Counties through the en- 
largement of the crime laboratory, including the ad- 
dition, of a classroom and training aids for more 
than 120 officers. 

71-DF-540— $52,2b6. 
Grantee — Maryland SPA. 

Subgrantee —State Department of Parole and Pro- 
bation, Baltimore, Mar)^land. 

Title— Female Halfway House— Threshold, Inc. 

Project Summary — Short-term intensive treatment 
will be p^'o/ided for 70-90 probationers, parolees or 
persc.is directly released. The project will permit no 
more than six-months time per person, and will in- 
clude counseling and placement services. 

71-DF-541— $52,470. 
Grantee — ^1 exas SPA. 

Subgrantee— Juvenile Court of Travis County, Aus- 
tin. Texas. 

Title — Comprehensive Treatment Program for 
Young Drug Users. 

Project Summary — ^To establish a comprehensive 
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program to curb juvenile drug abuse through the 
provision of "walk-in" services and intensive care 
and therapy. 

71^DF^542— $51,260. 
Grantee — California SPA. 

Subgrantee — ^\^entura Board of Supervisors, Ventura, 
California. 

T:tle — Management Study of Ventura Court System. 

Project Summary — This management study will 
hopefully improve processing of criminal cases, de- 
veloping information as to work-flow and utiliza- 
tior of space with attention on planning a model 
Hull of Justice for the county. 

7l-DF-543-~$27,402. . 
Grantee — Michigan SPA. 

Subgrantee— Ann Arbor Police Department, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

Title — Police-Community Relations Unit on Campus. 

Project Summary — To establish a plain clothes police 
ur:t on campus available for community relations 
work a nd^* assistance in the prevention of potential 
disorders. 

71-DF^544-$24,326. 
Grantee — Louisiana SP^. 

Subgrantee— -Department of Public Safety, Baton 
*<ougi', Louisiana. 

Title — Criminal Justice Statistics System S^'^dy. 

Project Sunnnary — To secure an independent con- 
sultant .study of the degree and adequacy of the 
staters criminal justice statistics reporting statute 
that will form the basir for legislative and opera- 
tional change. 

71-DF-545-$14;97' 
Grantee— Ohio SPA. 
Subgrantee— City Hall, Cleveland, Ohio. 



Title — Legal Advisor. 

Project Summary — This positon will afford assistance 
to the Police Department in legal matters: enforce- 
ment problems relating to laws of evidence, search 
and seizures and arrest and investigative techniques. 
The advisor will research in criminal law and will 
review all written directives of department before 
their implementation. 

71-DF-546— $12,213. 
Grantee — Indiana SPA. 
Subgrantee — City of Gary, Indiana- 
Title — Mid-America Regional Criminal justice Con- 
ference — Multi-State Workshop for Medium Sized 
Cities. 

Project Summary — Key personnel from 17 medium- 
sized cities met to discuss the administration of 
criminal justice in their jurisdictions. Five major 
problem areas were considered; juvenile crime; al- 
coholism, "drugs and mental illness; community 
sed corrections; court systems; police-community 
.alations and public education. 

71-DF-547— $150,000. 
Grantee — Ohio SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Columbus, Division of Police, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Title — Preventive Program for Metropolitan Narcot- 
ics and Drug .-Xbuse Enforcement- 
Project Sanmiary — The overall goal of this program 
will be to stimulate and coordinate a comprehensive 
educational, therapeutic and rehabilitative ap- 
proach to problem of metropolitan enforcement of 
narcotic ap.d dangerous drug laws. 

71-~DF-54&-$58,500. 
Grantee — Minnesota SPA. 

Subgrantee — Minnesota Department of Public 
Safety. 

Title — Bomb Disposal and Training Cap - ollity — 
Minnesota. 
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Project Summary — A Four-man unit is to recruit and 
train a specialized bomb disposal unit. Funds are to 
be provided for six six-day training seminars for 
local law enforcement officers in explosive ordi- 
nance identification and disposal. 

71 -DF-549— $150,000. 
Grantee— California SPA. 



Subgrantee — San Bernardino Police Department, San 
Bernardino, California. 

Title — Reduction in Street Crimes, Crimes of Viol- 
ence and Burglary. 

Project Summary — An intensively trained patiol will 
operate in selected parts of the city. Approximately 
160 hours of specialized training will be provided. 



Subgrantee — City of San Diego, California. 

Title — Municipal Command and Control System — 
City of San Diego. 

Project Summary — To develop an integrated, com- 
puter-assisted system for the central coordination 
and dispatch of municipal police, fire, public works 
and utility forces. Comprehensive files will be kept 
in support of all operations. 

71-DF-550— $100,000. 
Grantee — Washington SPA. 

Subgrantee— Washington State Patrol Drug Control, 
Assistance Unit, Olympia, Washington. 

Title — Drug Control Assistance Unit. 

Project Summary — To provide additional funds in 
support of drug testing laboratory scr\'ices and in- 
vestigative assiGtctiiCf*. Ihis program was originally 
funded by the Washington Lef jslature. 

71-DF-551-^136,503. 
Grantee — Missouri SPA. 



71-DF-553— $154,318. 

Grantee — Massachusetts SPA. 

Subgrantee — Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Title — Comprehensive Inter-Correctional Drug 
Addict Treatment Program. 

Project Summary — To establish a halfway house at 
Massachusetts Correctional Institution (Concord) 
for 25 inmates, providing group as well as individ- 
ual counseling. 

7I-DF.-554— $150,000. 
Grantee — Missouri SPA. 

Subgrantee — Kansas City Police Department, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

Title — Kansas City Missouri Law Enforcement Auto- 
mated Mobile Unit Support System. 

Project Suniniavy — ^To allow on-line updating of 
criminal ofTr.nse records and the development of an 
automated master-name index. 



Subgrantee — Missouri Department of Probation, Jef- 
ferson City, Missouri. 

Title — Project **Chance." Jefferson City, Missouri. 

Project Summary — ^To provide for the operation of a 
comprehensive training and placement program for 
oflenders, incliiding specialized training in fields 
with advancement opportunity and education 
courses in reading and math. 

71-DF-552— $145,413. 
Grantee — California SPA. 
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71-DF^555— $57,972. 
Grantee — Louisiana SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of New Orleans, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

Title — New Orleans "Special" Citywide Planning 
Council. 

Projpct Summary— This citywide council will coordi- 
nate all efforts of criminal justice agencies in New 
Orleans, identify law enforcerrient problems and de- 
velop responses. 
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71-.DF-.556— ,$12,650. 
Grantee— Ohio SPA. 

Subgrantee — Cincinnati Police Division, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Title — Police Legal Advisor, 

Project Summary — The legal advisor will advise 
members of the Police Division on enforcement 
problems relating to laws of arrest, search, evidence 
and investigation. 

71~DF«557— $15,000. 

. Grantee — New Jersey SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Jersey City, Jersey City, New 
Jersey. 

Title — Legal Advisor — Jersey City Police Depart- 
ment. 

Project Summary — ^The legal advisor will research 
court decisions, interpret them to polico and assist 
in a training program ^ ensure correct police 
action. He will advise the police in matters relating 
to the laws of evidence, search, seizure arid arrest. 

71-DF-558— §12,500. 
Grantee — Indiana SPA. 

Subgra "*e — City ^ South Bend, South Bend, Indi- 
ana ^ 

Title — Legal Advisor (Police), South Bend, Indiana. 

Project Summary — An attorney will be employed to 
consult with the Police Department on laws per- 
taining to arrest, search, seizure, evidence and in- 
vestigation. He will render service as needed in 
planning preventive and control measures, review- 
proposed legislation, court decisions and legal 
trends and writing legal training bulletins, manuals 
and directives. 

71-DF-559-~$15,000. 
Grantee — Pennsylv ania SPA. 

Subgrantee — Department of Public Safety, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 



Title — Legal Advisor — P*.;sburgh, Pennsylvania, 

Project Summary — An attorney wili be employed to 
consult with police relating to laws of arrest, search, 
evidence and investigations and to render services 
as necessary. 

71.«DF-5Ca— $15,000, 
Grantee — Massachusetts SPA. 

Subgrantee — Quincy Police Department, Quincy, 
Massachusetts. 

Title — Legal Advisor — Quincy, Massachusetts. 

Project Summary— A legal advisor unit will work in 
conjunction with the prosecutor's staff, the Police 
Academy and community services unit in interpret* 
ing law and court rulings which apply to police. 
The advisor will also represent the deparUnent in 
collective bargaining situations and grievance hear- 
ings. 

7I"DF^56I— $197,256. 
Grantee — Nebraska SPA. 

Subgrantee — Division of Corrections, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. 

Title — Community Care for Juvenile Delinquents. 

Pioject Summary — To expand the Nebraska Division 
of Corrections facilities for the foster care of delin- 
quent youth. An additional 35 youths will be placed 
in foster homes and 24 in four group homes. 

71--DF--562— $44,556. 
Grantee — California SPA. 
Subgrantee — None. 

Title — California Civil Disorders Technical Assist- 
ance Unit. 

Project Summary — To establish a unit to provide 
support and advice to SPA task force on riots and 
civil disorders and assist local jurisdictions and re- 
gions in matters of detention, detection and control, 
including training and equipment acquisition. 
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7l^DF~563— $15,205. 
Grantee — Viiginia SPA. 

Subgrantee— County of Chesterfield, Chesterfield, 
Virpirja. 

Title — Juvenile Detention Home, 

Project Summary — To support the development of a 
■ program of architectural design for a regional de- 
tention facility for the counties of Chesterfield, 
Powhatan and Goochland. This facility would 
house 20-25 junveniles. 

71-DF-564— $18,170. 
Grantee — Oiegon SPA. 

Subgrantee — Central Lane Planning Council, Eu- 
gene, Oregon. 

Title — Lane Area- Wide Mutual Aid Network, Eu- 
gene, Oregon. 

Project Summary — ^To expand a mutual aid compact 
which includes connnand responsibilities, communi- 
cations seivices, back-up support responsibilities and 
policy on the use of force. 

71^DF-5G5— $96,477. 
Grantee — Massachusetts SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Lowell,, Massachusetts, Lowell, 
Massachusetts. 

Title— Breaking/Entering and Auto Theft (BEAT) 
.Program. 

Project Summary — To provide an operational pro- 
gram to reduce breaking and entering and auto 
theft incidence through community education and 
police training in the operation of surveillance de- 
vices. 

71^DF-566-$22.874. 
Grantee — Massachusetts SPA. 

Subgrantee — W/istem Massachusetts Law Enforce- 
ment Council, Holyoke, Massachusetts. 
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Title — Mutual Aid Compact and Program Develop- 
ment — Western Massachusetts Regional Project, 

Project Sunmiary — Twenty communities will cooper- 
ate in the development of a plan for the pooling of 
equipment, manpower, training and command and 
control resources for civil disorders control. 

71-DF-567— $120,900. 
Grantee — ^\^irginia SPA. 

Subgrantee — Northern Virginia Planning District 
Commission, Falls Church, Virginia. 

Title — ^Northern Virginia Police Science Laboratory. 

Project Summary — To establish a narcotics analysis 
laboratory serving a nmlti-county area of Northern 
Virginia of more than 1,000,000 residents. Referrals 
will be made for narcotic addicts and drug abusers 
and drug treatment information service will be of- 
fered. 

71"DF-r)68— $115,822. 
Grantee — Virginia SPA. 

Subgrantee — Mnrshall-Wythe School of Law, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia. 

Title — National Conference on the Judiciary. 

Project Summary — The grant for this project sup- 
ported a two and one-half day conference, focusing 
on the Virginia Court System Research- Project. 

7 l«DF-569— $99,039. 
Grantee— D.C. SPA. 

Subgrantee — ^District of Columbia Department of 
Corrections, Washington, D.C. 

Title — Regional Correctional Training Academy — 
Washington, D.C. Area. 

Project Summary — District of Columbia SPA, in 
conjunction with D.C. Department of Corrections, 
will activate an academy for managers and trainers 
who function in the correctional systems of Mary- 
land, Virginia, D.C. and Region II (Pennsylvania, 
Delaware and Virginia). 



71-DF-370~$24,987. 
Grantee — Arizona SPA. 

Subgrantcc — ^Ymna County Sheriffs Department, 
YuMia County, Arizona. 

Title — Dual County Tactical Squ2«l-Yunia and ^fo- 
have Counties. 

Project Summary — ^To create a dual county tactical 
squad to serve the Colorado River-California bor- 
der area. Hecause of inaccessibility of some areas, 
watercraft and four-wheel drive vehicles will be 
used; special detention facilities and basic riot con- 
trol cqiiipiiient will be secured. 

71^DF-571---$68,493. 
Grantee — California SPA. 

Subgrantcc — Stockton Police Department, Stockton. 
California. 

Title — Stockton Police Department Total Communi- 
cations System. 

Project Sumniar)- — In order to free more men for 
street patrol in threatened areas, the communica- 
tion system will be improved by providing needed 
equipment for patrol, crowd work, imdercover 
work, traffic and riot control. Scrambling equip- 
ment will be included. 

71-DF-572— $250,000. 
Grantee — California SPA. 

Subgrantcc — City of Los Angeles^ Los Angeles Police 
Department, Los Angeles, Califoniia. 

''^itlc — Production and pA'aluation of a Firearms 
Training Facility — Los Angeles. 

Project Summar)' — To design, establish and equip a 
facility where officers can use firearms in simulated 
field stress situations. There will be immediate suc- 
cess-failure feedback to cultivate judgment in use of 
firearms. 

71-.DF^573— $2,168. 
Grantee — California SPA. 



Subgrantee — Contra Costa County SherifTs Office. 
NIartincz. California. 

Title — Police Executive Development Fellowship. 

Project Sunnnary — ^To support one year of full-time 
graduate or senior year baccalaureate study for se- 
lected middle-management or conunand level em- 
ployees with the goal of improving their managerial 
skills. 

71-DF-574— $57,700. 
Grantee — Louisiana SP.A. 

Subgrantee — Calcasieu Parish SherifT Department, 
Lake Charles, Louisiana. 

Title — Criminalistics Laborator>- — E.xpansion of Pres- 
ent Facilities. 

Project Summary — Expansion of the present crime 
lab will provide technical analysis for .southwest 
Louisiana. 

71-DF-575— $22,700. 
Grantee — Iowa SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Dcs Moines Police Department, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Title — Des Moines Police Criminalistics Laboratory" - 
Program. 

Project Summary — ^To equip, staff and re-evaluate 
current crime laboratorx- operations within the Des 
Moines Police Department. 

7I-DF-57(>-$9,000. 
Grantee — Ohio SPA. 

Subgrantee — Department of Public Safety, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Title — Police Recruits and Personality Assessment — 
Police Professional Aide. 

Project Sunnnar}* — The services of a qualified psy- 
chologist will enable Cleveland's Department of 
Public Safety to secure the best possible recruits for 
police positions. 
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71-DF-577--$30,00a 
Grantee — Delaware SPA. 

Subgrantee — Delaware State Police, Dover, Dela- 
ware. 

Title — Siaiidardized Crime Reporting Form for AH 
Delaware Police — Dover. 

Project Suniniary — To develop a standard incident 
reporting fonn which will be used by all police 
agencies in Delaware. This form will be used as a 
source document for the statewide criminal justice 
infoniiatiou system. 

71'-DF-578--$29,500. 

Grantee — Massachusetts Police Training Council, 
BostoiK Massachusetts. 

Subgrantee — Massachusetts SPA. 

Title — PoHce In-Service Training Curriculum De- 
sign — Massachusetts. 

Project Sunniiary — ^To finance ar. anaK-sis of in-serv- 
ice training nced$» design of a -^odel in-service cur- 
riculunu testing, training of trainers and develop- 
ment of a realistic strategy for implementation of 
needed training. This should reach 3,000 police of- 
ficers. 

71-DF-580-467,570. 
Grantee — Michigan SPA. 

Subgrantee — Genesee County Prosecuting Attorneys' 
Office, Flint, Michigan. 

Title — Regional Crime Laboratory. 

Project Summary — ^This regional crime laboratory 
will serve three counties: Genesee (Flint), Lapeer 
and Shiawassee, with a toial population of 558,000- 

71^DF-581— $150,000. 
Grantee — Georgia SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Atlanta, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Title — ^Drug .Abuse Program for City of Atlanta. 
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Project Sunmiary — ^To establish a coordinated pro- 
gram for combatting the growing drug abuse prob- 
lem, Atlanta will form teams for: research; inde- 
pendent evaluation; coordinating law enforcement 
efforts; education, prevention and training; com- 
munity intake points; emergency pre treatment hos- 
tels; and aftercare ser\'ice5. 

71-DF-582--$149,805. 

Grantee — Minnesota SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Duliith, Duluth, Minnesota. 

Title — Drug Abuse Prevention Program. 

Project Sumniar}' — ^This grant will make possible im- 
plementation of four programs, coordinated by 
niembers-at-large from the community. The pro- 
jects are: (1) student information and education 
program: (2) public infonnation regarding the 
drug problem through mass media and public 
speakers: (3) establishment of a three-man narcotic 
unit in Duluth Police Department to concentrate in 
identification and apprehension of drug pushers 
and to train 120 police officers in city police division 
on drug control methods; and (4) crisis telephone 
answering and referral ser\'ice, providing a store- 
front facility by employing one psychiatric social 
worker who will refer to appropriate social serx'iccs. 

71-DF-583— $249,900. 

Grantee — Michigan SPA. 

Subgrantee — Controller, Cit)- of Detroit, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Title — ^Recorder's Court Management Information 
System. 

Project Summary — To provide for analysis, design, 
and implementation of a new s>'stcia for recorder's 
court management. It will be converted to a new 
5>'Stem, establishing an administrative management 
information system for processing of criminal prose- 
cutions through the Recorder's Court of City of De- 
troit. 

71-DF-584— $32,645. 
Grantee — New Mexico SPA- 

Subgrantee — City of Albuquerque, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 



Title — ^Misdemeanor Court Management Improve- 
ment Program. 

Project Simnnary — Municipal Court of Albuquerque 
will convert from manual to an automated system 
of court administration. This will expedite schedul- 
ing of caseloads, and handling of cases before court. 

71~-DF~585— $160,108. 
Grantee — Michigan SPA. 

Subgran tee— Office of Vouth Services, Lansing, 
Michigan. 

Title — Employment Opportunities Unit. 

Project Sunnnar)* — ^To support the development of 
an employment opportunity unit to be operated by 
l!ie Mic* igan Office of Youth Services; 100 youths 
from 16- 0 will be helped. 

7I~DF~586— $25,000. 
Grantee — ^^u3sachusetts SPA. 

Subgrantee — ^'' hird District Court of Eastern Middle- 
sex County Canibridg^L', Massachusetts. 

Title — ^riiird District Court Management Study — 
Cambridge, Maj>sachusetts. 

Project Sunnnary — This g-ant is for a courts man- 
agement study to improve the operation of the 
Third District Court through organizational and 
technical reforms as well as through better coordi- 
nation between the various components of the 
court. 

71^DF~587— $27,246. 
Grantee — Michigan SP.^. 

Subgrantee — Kent County Juvenile Court, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 

Title — Juvenile Court Services Management Systems 
Analysis. 

Project Summary — ^To fund a management systems 
analysis study of Kent County Juvenile Court, 
applying industrial and managerial s>'stems and 
procedures. The study contains five major steps: 
( ! ) employees will be asked to keep detailed daily 



logs of activities for one month; (2) logs will be 
anaK'zed as to work flow; (3) organizational and 
work flow charts will be prepared: (4) a proce- 
dural manual will be developed; and (5) recom- 
mendations will be made and evaluated. 

7I~DF-588— $51,145. 

Grantee — Michigan SP.A. 

Subgrantee — Oakland Community College, Bloom- 
field Hills, Michigan. 

Title — Campus Security: Control of Student Revolt, 
Oakland Conmiuhity College. 

Project Summary — This project will support a four- 
day conference on campus disorders for 100 persons 
from state campus police and security departm'^nt 
heads. Top-level professionals in relevant fields will 
provide conference resources in an effort to begin 
early stages of development of professional expertise 
for handling campus disorders. 

7l-DF-589-.$48,920. 

Grantee — Michigan SP.A. 

Subgrantee— -Juvenile Court of Oakland County, 
Pontiac. Michigan. 

Title — Delinquency Reduction through a Volunteer 
"Case Aide" Program. 

Project Sunmiary — The Juvenile Court will be able 
to expand its limited volunteer case aid program. 
The volunteer, working with, pre-delinquent and 
delinquent juveniles on a one-to-one basis, will 
complement efforts of the court's probation worker 
and the juvenile's parents in meaningful programs. 
This will be helpful in situations in which parents 
or probation workers are unable to carr}' full re- 
sponsibilities. Project staff will include a full-time 
coordinator of volunteers, a volunteer services case 
supervisor and a stenographer as well as part-time 
research. admini;trative and project director staff. 
There are 47 volunteers at present, with 200 ex- 
pected. 

7l-DF-590--'$l5,000. 

Grantee — Connecticut SPA. 

Subgrantee— Central Connecticut Regional Planning 
Agency, New Britain, Connecticut. 
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Title — Police Legal Advisor — ^New Britain^ Connecti- 
cut. 

Project Suiiiniary — ^The Central Connecticut Re- 
gional Planning Agency (consisting of units of local 
governnient) in cooperation with the Police De- 
partments of Berlin, Bristol, New Britain, Plain ville, 
Plymouth and Southington, will share the services 
of a civilian police legal advisor. The advisor will 
fnnction in administrative and policy planning, 
police operations, training and prosecutor-court li- 
aison. 

7l-DF-591—§i 1,540. 
Grantee — Arizona SPA. 

Subgrantee — ^Navajo Tribe, Window Rock, Arizona. 
Title — Police Lecral Advisor. 

Project Sunnnary — ^Fo employ an attorney to consult 
with members of Navajo Tribal Police in relation to 
])roblenis of arrest, search, evidence and investiga- 
tion, lie will render legal advice during civil dis- 
turbances and protests, research law and review 
current couft decisions, advise police department on 
rcconmiended procedural changes, suggest new reg- 
ulations, assist in planning and implementation of 
police procedures and policies involving legal mat- 
ters and maintain liaison between the Police De- 
p.irtnieni. prosecutor and tribal legal office. 

71-DF-592— $15,000. 
Grantee — Massachusetts SP/\. 

Subfirrantec — Common wealth of Massachusetts. De- 
partiiient of Public Safety. Boston. Massachusetts. 

Title — Police Legal Advisor. 

Project Suiiiniary — An attorney will be employed to 
consult with Massachusetts State Police (approxi- 
mately 1.000 iiien> and advise on problems relating 
to laws of arrest, search, evidence and investigation. 
He will; counsel on court decisions; assist in up- 
grading knowledge of criminal law and processes 
through training programs: evaluate policies relat- 
ing to operational and administrative matters; and 
develop, when necessary, manuals and instructional 
materials on law enforcement. 



71-.DF-593— §62,000. 
Grantee — Michigan SP.*\. 

Subgrantee — Office of the Maypr, Highland Park, 
Nficliigan. 

Title — ^^'outli Services Bureau — Highland Park. 

Project Summary — ^This grant is to assist in develop- 
ment of a techiiic|ue for police handling and refer- 
ral to the juvenile court system. Approximately 
2r)0-300 youths will be handled per year. 

7l-DF--594-*§25.000. 

Grantee — Massachuset ts SP/\. 

Subgrantee — City of Boston. Boston. Massachusetts. 

Title — Legal and Psychiatric Assistance — Boston. 

Project Suiiiniary — ^.-V full-time legal advisor v.-ill be 
hired by the Boston Police Department and the 
Corporation Counsel, of the city, focusing prir^iarily 
on criminal law resources in the process of piojxrr 
law enforcement and justice administi'ation. Psychi- 
atric scr\-ices will be available two full days a week 
on a consultant basis. This perscn will: (\) give in- 
hoiise consultation based on referral; (2^ give refer- 
rals to other appropriate medical, psychiatric and 
social seivices; and (3) consult with the Police De- 
partment involving the police ti*ainhig program. 

71-DF-595— §1,000. 

Grantee— Utah SPA. 

Subgrantee — Western luieistaie Commission for 
Higher Kducaiioii (\VICHL>. Boulder. Colorado. 

Title — ^Regional Institute for Corrections .•\dministra- 
tive Study (RIC/\S). 

Project Suiiiniary — ^Tiiis grant is supplementary to 
70-DF-261, which established a regional training 
eenter for management and trainer dcvclopjnent 
progminming for appro.\imately 100-150 correc- 
tional managers in Utah. Colorado. Wyoming. 
Montana and Idaho. The program consisted of two 
five-day regional training .sessions followed by three 
two-day se.<^sions to be held in each of the five .states. 

71^DF^596-§49.203. 

Grantee — Minnesota SPA. 
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Subgrantee — City of Bloomington, Bloomington, 
Minnesota. 

Title — Community Drug Education and Enforcement 
Pi "^grani. 

Project Summary — To establish a two-part, anti- 
drug abuse program for 80,000 people in this area. 
Included will be a public education and informa- 
tion program for 26.000 school children (12,000 in 
junior and senior high school), their parents and 
civic groups. The program includes establishment of 
a three-man narcotics enforcement unit in the 
Bloomington Police Department and a one-week 
training course for 70 police officers. 

71-DE~597— §30,000. 

Grantee — New Jersey SPA. 

Subgrantee— Department of Law and Public Safety, 
Trenton. New Jei-sey. 

Title — Expanded Court Disposition Reporting Sx'S- 
tem. 

Project Summary— More than 1.200 units will supply 
iiiput data- and they will receive accurate offender 
histories on instant request from this expanded 
criminal statistical information system, which will 
include data on detention and adjudication of over 
23.000 individuals. Contributors will receive train- 
ing by six field representatives in proper recording 
procedures to be developed by a consulting firm. 

71-DF-598— §61,169. 
Grantee — .^hiska SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Anchorage, Anchomge, Alaska. 

Title — Automatic Data Processing Systems for Police 
Information. 

Project Summary— City of Anchorage proposes to 
develop data processing capability within the Police 
Department. This grant will enable them to com- 
bine their system with the several original systems in 
use throughout the nation. It will also provide for 
the implementation of an immediate retrieval sys- 
tem for the Anchorage Police Department. 

71-DF-599— §8,400. 
Grantee — Illinois SPA. 



Subgrantee — City of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Title — Minxray Portable X-Ray System. 

Project Summary — ^Two units (radiographic and 
fluoroscopic x-ray machines) with portable capa- 
bilities will be purchased to detect bombs and to de- 
termine the mechanism and thereby lessen danger 
from possible explosions. These will be used for 
Chicago Police Department, Sheriff's Department, 
suburban police and federal agencies such as U. S. 
Post Office and U. S. Customs. 

71-DF-600— $L ,000. 

Grantee — Oklahoma SPA. 

Subgrantee — ^Tulsa Police Department. 

Title — ^Tulsa Regional Automated Criminal Identifi- 
cation System (TRACIS). 

Project Sununary — ^To develop a systems design and 
implementation plan for an automatic criminal 
identification system. A complete revamping and re- 
alignment of information gathering, storage, re- 
trieval, and dissemination will be accomplished 
through : 1) an automated records index, 2) a crim- 
inal history file, 3) a case records file sj^tem and 4) 
a digital fingerprint identification system (funded 
by National Institute of Law Enforcement and 
Criminal Justice) . 

71-DF^Ol— §89,130. 

Grantee— Florida SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Miami. 

Title — Miami Police Patrolman-Area Resident Dia- 
logue Program. 

Project Summary — ^IVenty-fivc volunteer off-duty 
police officers who normally work within Liberty 
City, Coconut Grove, and the predominately Latin 
areas, will devote six hours a week to work with 
area residents- They will establish informal dialogue 
between residents and police and between police 
and youth, to build confidence and cooperation. 
Training and evaluation will be handled by Center 
for Urban Studies at the University of Miami. 

71-DF-602— §30,000. 
Grantee — Georgia SPA. 
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Subgrantee — Georgia Department of Public Safety. 

Title — Criminal Identification Umt for State of 

Georgia. 

Project Summary— Activation of a criminal statisti- 
cal information gathering program for Georgia will 
increase files by 500 percent. It will increase the 
number of law enforcement agencies participating 
by 900 percent, the manpower of the Georgia De- 
partment of Public Safety by 287 percent. Six em- 
ployees from the Georgia Department of Public 
Safety arc available, and 31 full-time employees arc 
anticipated for identification division. A Kodak Mi- 
cracode Microfilmer is also available. An assembly- 
line type production will be established to handle 
the volume of criminal statistical and record infor- 
mation. 

Tl'-DF-eOS— $30,000. 
Grantee — Michigan SPA. 

Subgrantee — Michigan Department of Corrections; 
Lansing, Michigan. 

Title — Corrections Subsystem of Michigan CJIS Pro- 
gram. 

Project Sunmiary — 1 he goal is to extend the present 
mandatory reporting system to include corrections, 
courts and prosecution statistics in a unified data 
system. A consulting firm will analyze existing 
corrections into system, and consultants will design 
a proposed alternative upgraded into system. As 
others are in the first two stages. Department of 
Corrections personnel will be developing codes and 
coding procedures needed for overall CJIS. Michi- 
gan is already part of SEARCH, and will eventu- 
ally tie into this. 

71-DF-604— $197,077. 
Grantee — ^Texas SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Dallas Police Department, Dal- 
las, Texas. 

Title — ^Dallas Area Organized Crime Task Force. 

Project Summary — ^This project supports regional ef- 
forts to overcome fragmentation of law enforcement 
eflforts against organized crime in the Dallas metro- 
politan area. A task force made up of representa- 



tives from six police agencies and a legal advisor 
will conduct investigations, develop cases and create 
and maintain a central records system on organized 
crime participants, mainly in Dallas area. The over- 
all state plan for an intelligence network calls for 
linking together regional systems, with Dallas as the 
base for north central Texas. 

71-DF-605^$1 15,746. 
Grantee — Minnesota SPA. 

Subgrantee—C'ty of Minneapolis, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 

Title — Special Operations Divison — ^Development, 
Training and Equipment. 

Project Summary — ^This division will be created for 
special response in handling "crisis situations" 
(bomb threats, explosion dangers) and similar situ- 
ations which might develop in Minneapolis. Care- 
fully selected personnel will be trained at the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Police Department in use of dogs 
and other special problems relating to bomb threats 
and the dismantling of bombs. 

71-DF-606— $72,500. 
Grantee — Minnesota SPA. 

Subgrantee — ^Hennepin County SherifFs Department, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Title — ^Metropolitan Area Narcotics Squad (MANS) . 

Project Summary — ^This project will provide initial 
funding and support for the planning and establish- 
ment of a seven-county metropolitan level narcotic 
and dangerous drug unit. The counties are Anoka, 
Carver, Hennepin, Ramsey, Scott, J)akota, and 
Washington. Ten agents will form the initial group. 
Operational responsibility will be with the director 
under supervision of the Metropolitan Sheriff's As- 
sociation. All will work closely together with the 
Burea of Narcotic and Dangerous Dnigs, the Min- 
neapolis Police Narcotics Squad and the Minnesota 
Bureau of Criminal Investigation. 

7I-DF-607— $41,967. 
Grantee — ^Alabama SPA. 
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Subgrantee — University of Alabama, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

Title — Appellate Judges Conference Seminars. 

Project Summary — This project is being conducted 
by the University of Alabama together with the Al- 
abama Program of Continuing Legal Education 
and the National College of State Trial Judges. 
Three seminars will be held, with an estimated 20 
appellate judges participating. Through the semi- 
nars, research and exchange of ideas, it is hoped 
that a model will be developed for a continuing se- 
ries of educational services to be made available to 
the state appellate judiciary. 

71-.DF-608— $55,745. 
Grantee — Connecticut SPA. 

Subgrantee — Connecticut Department of Children 
and Youth Services, Hartford, Connecticut, 

Title — Program for Training New Employees, Man- 
agement and Administration Personnel, Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, New Hanipshire. 

Project Summary — A management training program 
is to be developed and implemented, involving 200 
employees from correctional institutions and parole 
agencies in Connecticut, Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire. Focus will be on the development of 
management skills and capabilities. 

71-DF~609^$149,775. 
Grantee — Hawaii SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Honolulu Police Department, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Title — Model Neighborhood Safety and Police/Com- 
munity Relations. 

Project Summary — ^The Honolulu Police Depart- 
ment will decentralize its community relations serv- 
ices in the city's two Model Cities neighborhood 
areas — Kaliho-Palama and Waiani Nanakuli. 
Three goals are to improve police/community rela- 
tions, reduce and prevent deviant behavior and pro- 
vide training opportunities for 25 youths in subpro- 
fessional work, leading to permanent positions with 
Police Department. The project will be carried out 
by two coordinators and five community relations 



officers and will be assisted by 25 community service 
aides. The youths will receive both classroom and 
on-the-job training. 

71-DF-610— $12,680. 

Grantee — Minnesota SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Title — Police Ordnance Disposal Equipment. 

Project Summary — This project will equip the newly 
established 2-man bomb disposal unit for city of St. 
Paul. This would eliminate the delay in the use of 
the U.S. Army Disposal Unit based several miles 
away. 

71-DF-611— $132,488. 
Grantee — California SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Long Beach Police Department, 
Long Beach, California. 

Title — Selective Enforcement and Crime Prevention 
Teams. 

Project Summary — Suppression of burglaries and 
street crime will be accomplished by concerted use 
of teams of personnel on foot, in cars and in heli- 
copters, with electronic and mechanical equipment 
necessary to keep constant communication between 
them. They will work in areas found to have high 
burglary and robbery incidence. LEAA support will 
be for equipment and an evaluation component, 
while the grantee will provide the personnel compo- 
nent. 

71-DF-612— $162,255. 

Grantee — Texas SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Houston, Texas. 

Title — Houston Opportunity House. 

Project Summary — ^^fhis is a program shown neces- 
sary by previous LEAA grant study of late 1969. Its 
purpose is to redirect activities of heretofore ne- 
glected, chronic public drunkeness offenders into 
new cycles of community usefulness. Its goals are 
rehabilitation of victims of alcohol, relief for 
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crowded courts and diversion of police manpower 
to high-crime problem---, 

71^DF-613^$1 50,000. 

Grantee — Michigan SPA, 

Subgrantee — City of Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Title — Living Arts Center, 

Project Sunnuary — The YWCA Living Arts Center 
proposal will scive girls from ages eight to 18. The 
program has five components: 1) A program for 
first ofTeiiders and drop-outs using discussion 
method for improved behavior; 2) a drop-in center 
open for recreation, informal counseling and refer- 
ral; 3) skill training in communication arts which 
act as dierapy, thus relieving frustrations; 4) a com- 
munity board which will consist of these young peo- 
ple, their parents and professionals in the commu- 
nity; and 5) a school with ability to provide an al- 
ternate means for acquiring a high-school diploma. 
Approximately 200 people will be served at cost of 
$1,214 per person, 

71-DF-614— $1 17,878. 

Grantee — Minnesota SPA. 

Subgrantee — Attorney General, Minnesota, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

Title— Organized Crime Control (OCPD #2). 

Project Summary — ^To give Minnesota an intelli- 
gence system comprized of five full-time profession- 
als, including a project director. 

71--DF-615— $99,935, 

Grantee — Florida SPA, 
«< 

Subgrantee — National SherifTs' Association, Washing- 
ton, D,C, 

Title — ^Training of Management, Supervisory and 
Training Personnel From County Jails, 

Project Summary — Approximately 222 trainees from 
counties in Florida. Ohio and New Jersey will take 
part in a training program concerned with develop- 
ing and upgrading managerial skills of managers, 
administrators and trainers at county jails. Consult- 



ants will be from the corrections, management, edu- 
cation and training fields. 

71-DF-^lG— $440,940. 
Grantee — Alabama SPA. 
Subgrantee — None. 

Title- -National Public Safety Institute. 

Project Summary — To establish and operate a na- 
tional public Safety aviation institute to meet a 
growing need for training in use of helicopter and 
fixed-wing aircraft, to acquire and convert for use 
on olci airport (Huntsville-Madison County) and to 
train 70-80 public safety pilots. The institute will be 
the clearinghouse on techniques and applications of 
aviation to crime and accident control. This single, 
nation-wide training center will serve needs of all 
law enforcement agencies, 

71»DF--617— $36,680. 
Grantee — Missouri SPA, 

Subgrantee — St, Louis Commission on Crime and 
Law Enforcement, St, Louis, Missouri. 

Title — Comprehensive Crime Planning Proposal, 

Project Summary — Coordination among all area law 
enforcement agencies will permit individual studies 
and evaluations so that each agency may find itself 
more capable, better equipped and better organ- 
ized for eflScient and effective operations in the area 
of total law enforcement. 

71-DF^18— $111,670. 
Grantee — Missouri SPA, 

Subgrantee — Northwest Missouri Law Enforcement 
Assistance Council, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Title — Expanded Criminalistics Operations — Greater 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Project Summary — ^This project is designed to ex- 
pand criminalistics capability of the existing foren- 
sic science laboratory in greater Kansas City metro- 
politan area (bi-state-8 county). Development of 
the project is divided into utilization of: 1) a spe- 
cialized evidence transfer system, 2) a mobile crime 
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lab, 3) evidence field kits, 4) training programs, 5) 
consultant services and 6) a program designed to 
maintain an updated standard of professional 
efficiency. Especially innovative is the experimental 
use of closed-circuit television between the regional 
laboratory, the Kansas City Police Department 
Piosecutor's Office and criminal courts in Kansas 
City. 

71-DF-4319— $29,930. 

Grantee — New York SPA. 

Subgrantcc — City of Cohocs, New York. 

Title — Comprehensive Police Requirements and Or- 
ganization Study. 

Project Summary — ^The city of Cohocs will seek to 
develop and evaluate a comprehensive police pro- 
tection plan. A study will precede reorganization 
into a more cfTcctivc unit. Five phases that will last 
21 months arc: I) connnit tec formation, 2) concept 
formation, 3) development of procedures, 4) imple- 
mentation and 5) evaluation. The conmiittee will 
be made up of suifT liiembcis of the police depart- 
ment in New York state, as well as the Mayor, 
chairman of the Crime and Delinc|uency Commit- 
tee, a Corporation Counsel, a representative of 
LEAA, the director of Model Cities, the Chairman 
of Board of Education and the Connnissioner of 
i^ublic Safety. 

71-DF-620— §120,000. 

Gran top — West Virginia SPA. 

Subgrantee — ^Department of Public Safety. 

Title — State Police Crime Lab Expansion. 

Project Sunnnary— 1 his three-fold projected plan 
calls for expansion and improvement of the chemi- 
cal and fingerprint sections of the state criminalis- 
tics laboratory, using three additional chemists and 
obtaining additional equipment. The third lab im- 
provement will be in drug identification and routine 
criminalistics. By adding these provisions, more time 
may be devoted by local police to preservation and 
identification of evidence. 

71-.DF-621—§47,592. 
Grantee — South Carolina SPA. 
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Subgrantee — City of Columbia Recorders Court, Col- 
umbia, Souin Carolina. 

Title — Improve Misdemeanor (Recorders) Court 
Operations. 

Project Sunmiary — ^This project to improve Colum- 
bia's court operation system is part of an overall 
plan to improve the criminal justice system by in- 
creasing effectiveness and efficiency of the city Re- 
corder s Court. Funds will support a Chief Judge, 
Associate Judge, Deputy Clerk of Court, senior sec- 
retaiy, four Recorder Cler <s, three clerk stenos and 
a probation officer. 

71^DF--622— $29,271. 
Grantee — Georgia SPA. 

Subgrantee — ^Middle Georgia Area Planning Com- 
mission, Macon, Georgia. 

Title — Coni^>rehensive Regional Corrections and De- 
tention Feasibility Study, .Adult and Juvenile. 

Project Sunmiary — ^A seven -comity area will be con- 
sidered as tlic base for an adult and juvenile correc- 
tional and rehabilitative iacility for 227,000 persons. 
Specific project steps arc: 1) preliminary analysis, 
2) preparing a seven-fold consolidated correctional 
plan, 3) obtaining adoption of plan and establishing 
intergovernmental agreements and 4) preparing ar- 
chitectural and feasibility study. 

71-DF-623— $31,942. 
Grantee — Louisiana SPA. 

Subgrantee— Department of Public Safety, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 

Title — Establishment of a Special Technical Assist- 
ance Unit — Louisiana. 

Project Summary — A unit will be established within 
the Louisiana State Police for civil disorder preven- 
tion and control throughout the state. Emphasis 
will be placed on inter- and intra-statc agency coo*i 
e ration. 

71-DF-624— §170,159. 

Grantee — ^District of Columbia SPA. 
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Subgrantcc — National Association of Counties Re- 
search Foundation, Wasliington, D.C. 

Title— Action Program for the Support of Area-Wide 
Law Enforcement Planning. 

Project Summary— To enable t!ie National Associa- 
tion of Counties to develop written materials and 
conduct a training program for county executives 
on the problems and techniques of law enforcement 
planning. Five action guides are expected to be pro- 
duced. Four pilot two-day institutes will be con- 
ducted in the spring for testing its effectiveness. If 
successful, 16 institutes to provide national coverage 
arc contemplated. 

71..DF-625«-$139,915. 
Grantee — Colorado SPA. 

Subgrantee — Colorado Bureau of Investigation, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

Title — Colorado Organized Crime Intelligence Unit. 

Project Summary — ^The first central repository will 
be established for information on organized crime. 
This unit will coordinate statewide organized crime 
intelligence collection and will provide technical as- 
sistance and tactical support to local law enforce- 
ment agencies. In-service training will be given. A 
liaison will be maintained with major police and 
prosecuting agencies within the state, and compara- 
tive data will be carefully tabulated. 

71-DF-626— $27,390. 
Grantee — ^Missouri SPA. 

Subgrantee— 22nd Judicial Circuit, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 

Title — Criminal Court Improvement Proposal — St. 
Louis. 

Project Summary — The purpose of this project is to 
enable criminal trial judges to be relieved of admin- 
istrative and clerical duties and devote their full ef- 
forts to judicial functions. For these additional du- 
ties a docket controller, two court reporters and one 
stenographer will be utilized to eliminate the many 
delays presently occurring. 



71-.DF-627— $31,000. 
Grantee — Micliigan SPA. 

Subgrantee — Prosecuting Attorneys Association of 
Micliigan, Lansing, Michigan. 

Title— Prosecutive Technical Assistance and Coordi- 
nating Units. 

Project Summary — Six prosecuting attorneys ofiices 
in Michigan will be studied as to management sys- 
tems, workload and procedures. Consolidation of 
the best elements of each system will be made avail- 
able to each prosecutor. 

71-.DF-628— $86,360. 
Grantee — Michigan SFA, 

Subgrantee— Office of the Mayor, Highland Park, 
Michigan. 

Title— Cadet Programs, Highland Park, Michigan. 

Project Summary — ^The purpose is to establish two 
programs dealing with juveniles: a police cadet pro- 
gram and a community service program. This will 
1) help youth to relate positively to the police de- 
partment and other agencies, 2) aid youth in begin- 
ninjFj career orientation in law enforcement, 3) 
allow youngsters to provide useful services, 4) in- 
crease the number of black officers in the police de- 
partment and 5) provide a paid job situation for 
youthful participants. In the first group, 60 volun- 
teers will work 10 hours a week under a guidance 
counselor. The second, 6 men of 18-20 years of age, 
will become police cadets. At 21 they may become 
full time officers. A community service program will 
deal in playground activities, with a part-time 
counselor and part-time director for 10 youngsters. 

71-DF-629— $104,644, 
Grantee — Connecticut SPA. 

Subgrantee— Connecticut Department of Health 
Laboratories. 

Title — Expansion of State Toxicology Lab Facilities 
and Services. 

Project Summary — This program will expand the 
capabilities of the state toxicology laboratory to 
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meet the rapidly increasing demand by law enforce- 
ment agencies for narcotics, dange/ous drugs and 
blood-alcohol analysis. A large backlog will be re- 
duced, and exams and reports will be more rapidly 
transmitted back to criminal justice agencies. Addi- 
tional personnel, ccjuipment and working space will 
be acquired. 

71-DF^30— §6,415. 
Grantee — Kentucky SPA. 

Subgrantee — Kentucky Law Enforcement Council, 
Richmond, Kentucky, 

Title — Training in the Area of Police Photography. 

Project Summary — Kentucky has only 15 local police 
departments with adequate facilities, equipment or 
trained personnel to secure photographic evidence. 
Ten one-week training courses in police photogra- 
phy will be provided, accommodating a minimum 
of 60 police personnel. Eight weeks are devoted to 8 
basic photography courses containing 6 men in each 
class. Remaining 2 weeks are for advanced photog- 
raphy training. Following these courses, each man 
will be able to take acceptable photos, and process 
them himself. 

71-DF-631-^$237,201. 
Grantee— New York SPA. 

Subgrantee — Knapp Commission, New York, New 
York. 

Title — Knapp Commission to Investigate Alleged 
Police Corruption. 

Project Summary — ^Tlie Knapp Commission was 
named to determine the nature and extent if al- 
leged police corruption in New York City and to 
recommend methods for controlling and preventing 
such corruption. Legislative reforms will be sug- 
gested also. 

71-DF-632--$137,576. 
Grantee — Virginia SPA. 

Subgrantee — Office of Mayor, Richmond, Virginia. 

Title — Comprehensive Metropolitan Narcotics Dan- 
gerous Drug Control Program. 



Project Sunnnary — Funds are requested to finance a 
comprehensive Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs pro- 
gram for Richmond, with three proponents — police, 
general public and pupils in Richmond schools. 
Prevention of use of drugs will be accomplished by 
stepped up enforcement and education. A three- 
man task force will concentrate on efforts against 
drug trafficr The public education part involves es- 
tablishment of an Information Center, and juvenile 
education provides for training 670 teachers to in- 
struct 35,000 students. Each part has its own direc- 
tor who will be responsible to the Director of Public 
Safety. 

71-DF-633— $90,000. 
Grantee— Ohio SPA. 

Subgrantee — Franklin County Municipal and Com- 
mon Pleas Court, Columbus, Ohio, 

Title — Municipal and Common Pleas Court Case 
Scheduling System. 

Project Summary — The project plans for scheduling 
and calendaring procedures to be improved by use 
of data processing technicpies. LEAA will fund the 
first two of three phases: 1) a general system design 
of 2 courts will be involved and 2) the system will 
be refined to meet specific needs of these Franklin 
Coimiy Courts. The final design report will include 
input requirements, alternate approaches and com- 
plete description of the design system. 

71-DF-<34— $124,135. 
Grantee — Delaware SPA. 

Subgrantee— Delaware State Police, Dover, Delaware. 

Title— Delaware State Police Intelligence Central. 

Project Sumniary-^-To foVm a statewide intelligence 
unit to combat organized crime, coordinate state- 
wide organi'/ed crime intelligence gathering and 
provicit manpower and technical assistance to local 
law enforcement agencies. Cooperation will also be 
planned with neighboring states and all federal 
agencies. 

71-DF-^35— $45,380. 
Grantee — Nevada SPA. 
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Subgrantee— Clerk County Juvenile Court, Las 
Vegas, Nevada. 

Title- Juvenile Court Services Volunteer Program. 

Project Sunnnary --'{'his wil! be used lo expand a 
pilot program i\»hich lias been in o|x;ration for the 
p.rst year. A total of 150 volunteers will be working 
with juvenile.s on probation from Clark County Ju- 
venile Court, in place of regularly assigned proba- 
tion officer. In addition, eN-felons and narcotics ad- 
dicts will l>c used in a crisis coimseling program 
with juveniles with these special problen-.s. Vo!im- 
tceis will be trained by three professionals. 

7UI)F^36~.$8,C^0. 
Grantee — Pennsylvania SPA, 

Subgrantee— Western Pennsy!\'ania Chiefs of Police 
.Association. 

Title— Recruitment and Public Education Project, 
IMttsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Project Sunnnary— To enable members of the asso- 
ciation to improve the image of the police, by the 
implementation of a program of recruitment and 
education at the high school level. 

7I-DF^37-~$166,792. 
CJrantee— Illinois SPA, 

Subgrantec— Young Lawyers* Section of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. 

Title— Youth Drug Abuse Education Program, 

Project Smnniary— Young lawyer, doctor teams will 
visit junior high schools in 500 (idtimatcly 1500) 
communities across the nation. They will conduct 
three one-hour sessions, presenting medical and 
legal facts, and will answer questions. The program 
will be evaluated to determine knowledge gained by 
youth, attitude change toward drugs and attitude 
change toward law enforcement. 

7I-.DF-638— §8,760. 
Grantee— Rhode I'jland SPA. 

Subgrantee— Rhode Island Department or Social and 



Rehabilitative Ser\'ices— Division of Corrective 
Ser\'ices, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Title— Group Therapy: Aftercare in a Community. 

Project Summary — Five part-time therapists will be 
employed to conduct five therapy groups made up 
of from si.\-eight inmates or parolees. The groups 
will meet once a week for 10-20 weeks. 

7i^DF-«639— §74,171. 

Grantee — Florida SPA, 

Subgrantee--.Broward County Board of Commis- 
sioners. 

Title — Broward County Community Correction Cen- 
ter. 

Project Sunnnary— Broward county's facilities arc 
overcrowded, and this project will make possible a 
study of thc-entire ciiniinal justice system resulting 
in a new facility or renovation of the existing jail. 
The study will call for the collection of basic data, 
population analysis, prediction of future needs, de- 
.sign cf innovative programs,, and architectural de- 
sign. Assessment will be made by LEAA, Florida 
SPA, Florida Division of Corrections and Federal 
Binenu of Prisons. 

71-DF-640— §79,285. 

Grantee — Missouri SPA, 

Subgrantee—Narcotics Ser\Mce Council . Inc., St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Title— Community-Based Treatment and Supervision 
of Selected Ofiendcrs — Narcoticil. 

Project Sunnnary^-Narcotics Service Coimcil pro- 
poses to establish a commimity-based treatment 
program for ofFenders with a history of narcotics 
addiction and/or use. Treatment will begin six 
months before the inmates* release from institution 
life. At 30 days before release, the inmate enters 
into a pre-release piogram which includes educa- 
tion and vocation evaluations, employment and job 
placement guidance, planning for living accommo- 
dations, family counseling and on-the-job training. 
Aboiu 200 woidd be helped by these services. 

7 1-DF--(541— §37,722. 

Grantee—Ohio SPA. 
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Subgrantcc — Ohio Deparliiient of Menial Healtli. 

Title — Halfway House and Conununity Sen-ices De- 
velopment Program. 

Project Sununary — A central clearinghouse for 
Ohio's coinmnniiy service prngrains will Ix: estab- 
lished with a coordinator, assistant and secretaiy. 
This unit will oversee acquisition and allocation of 
rcsouras: will inspect, certify and approve halfway 
houses: will aid both state and private agencies in 
development and operation of additional units: and 
will administer state funds made available for half- 
way house subsidies. Along with standardized non- 
discriminating intake, several innovative features, 
such as programmed treatment, will be tried, 

71-DF-642 ^$156,560. 
Grantee—Kentucky SPA. 

Subgrantee — Kentucky Department of Corrections. 
Frankfort. Kentucky. 

Title— Frenchburg Correctional Rehabilitation Center. 

Project Sununary — ^The purpose of this project is to 
provide rehabilitation ser\-ices to non-sop hist tea ted 
young offenders in a camp-like situation apart from 
more mature adult violators. .An effort will be made 
to maNimi/.e the use of coumiunity .services in treat- 
ment programs for approximately 165 oflTenders. 
The Department of Coriections plans to have a fol- 
low-up program to detenu ine the eflTectiveness of 
this plan. 

7i-DF-643—$! 01,046. 
Grantee — Michigan SPA. 

Subgrantee — .Alcohol and Drug Abuse Center. Royal 
Oak. Michigan. 

Title — Alcohol and Drug Abuse Treatment Center. 

Project Suuuuary— A drug abuse and alcohol abuse 
center will be established in Ro\-al Oak. Direct and 
intensive care will be given 900 to 1000 individuals 
yearly. 

7I-.DF--644— $275,020. 
Grantee — Mississippi SPA. 



S ubgr ant ee — No i le. 

Title— Explosive Ordnance Disposal. 

Project Sununary — An Explosive Ordnance Disposal 
ti-aiuing school for 300 civilian (non-uiilitaiyl law 
enforcement personnel will be held at the U.S. 
.Army Missile and Munitions Center and School. 
Redstone Ai-seuaL Hnntsville, .Mabp.uia. 'I'lie course 
will be of three-week (120-liour) duration, from 
January 18. 1971 to June 30, 1972. Those trained 
will be expected to train assistants upon their return 
to their departmenus. 

71-.DF-645— $2,248,630 (S-1, S-2). 
Grantee — California SPA. 

Subgrantee — .Arizona. Colorado, Connecticut. Florida, 
Illinois, Maryland, Michigan. Minnesota, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Te.xas, 
Washington. 

Title—Project "SEARCH" (S^tem for Electronic 
Anal\*sis and Retrieval of Criminal Histories^. 

Project Sununary — This continuation of two pre- 
vious DF grants will permit the activation of the 
operational sy.stem of "SEARCH" on July 1, 1971. 
This will make possible an interstate e.vcliange of 
criminal histor\- infonnation of 300,000 active of- 
fenders. There will be development of additional 
applications, including satellite transmission of in- 
fonnation. automatic fingerprint identification ve- 
rification and additional work on the ti-ansaction- 
based criminal justice statistics generating capacity 
of SEARCH. 

7I-DF-4)4G^$3M76. 

Grantee— Montana SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Great Falls, Montana. 

Title — "SCIP" (Search for Conununity Involvement 
and Participation). 

Project Sununary — An efFort to improve the image 
of the law enforcement officer and generate total 
public concern for the necessity and importance of 
good law enforcement. Since Great Fulls is the larg- 
est police department in the state, it is felt that this 
project will help esiabiish an awareness for better 
police/conunuuity relations statewide. 
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71-DF-647— $53,991. 

Grantee — Maine SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Portland, Maine. 

Title^Operation "IMPACT" (Improved Police Ac- 
tivities, Capabilities and OfTenders Talents). 

Project Summary — ^This project will allow Portland 
10 expand its Youth Aid Bureau. Funds will support 
a director, school h'aison officer, three j'uvenile 
officers and a police woman. They wil! be provided 
in-service training, dius increasing the police de- 
partment's capabihty in handhng j'uvenile offenders' 
problems. They will give diagnosis and counsehng 
ser\'ices. as well as providing proper referrals to ap- 
propriate agencies within the communities. 

71-DF--648— $10,000. 
Grantee — Connecticut SPA. 

Subgrantee — Central Connecticut Regional Planning 
Agency, New Britain, Connecticut. 

Title — Psychiatric Consultant. 

Project Suniniar}'— 'Hiis agency of the municipalities 
of licrlin. Bristol, New Britain. Plainsville. Plviii- 
ouih and Souihingion will avail itself of ser\-iccs, on 
a part-lime arrangement, of a ps>-chiairic consult- 
ant. 

71-DF-O49~$84,260. 
Grantee — California SP.A. 

Subgrantee— .Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, 
Illinois, Mar\-land, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
Jersey, New \ ork, Ohio, Permsylvania, Te.xas, and 
Washington. 

Title— Project "SEARCH" (Supplemental to 71- 
DF-645). 

Project Sunnnary— To allow 10 state law enforce- 
ment planning agencies to develop and demonstrate 
an offender-record based criminal j'ustice informa- 
tion system— Project Search (Systematic Electronic 
.Analysis and Retrieval of Criminal Histories). 

7I-DF^5O-^$70,417. 

Grantee — Iowa SPA. 



Subgrantee — Iowa Men's Refonnator\', .Anamosa, 
Iowa. 

Title — Conmmnity Residences for .Adult Male Felons. 

Project Sunnnary — ^To increase rehabilitative ser\'iccs 
to adult male work releasees, parolees and proba- 
tioners, the men's refomiatorv' at Anamosa will 
establish two halfway houses at Waterloo and Du- 
buque. Each residence will house 20 offenders and 
provide 24-hour supervision, job placement, educa- 
tional opportunities, medic-I ser\-ices and counsel- 
ing. One-hundred and twenty offenders will be 
ser\'ed. 

7I-DF-65I— $46,929. 

Grantee — Montana SPA. 

Subgrantee— Butte Youth Service Center, Butte, 
Montana. 

Title — Butte Youth Ser\'ice Center Group Home. 

Project Sunmiary — Tliis project will provide group 
care programs for troubled youdi in the Butte area, 
consisting of immediate shelter care for 12 young 
people, individual and group counseling, problem 
solving experiences, drug abuse seminars and law 
enforcement seminars. There will be a nine-member 
advisory board. 

7I-DF-652— $15,000. 

Grantee — ^Tennessee SPA. 

Subgrantee — Metropolitan Government of Nashville 
and Davidson Counties, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Title — Legal .Advisor to Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment 

Project Sunnnary- The legal advisor will assist met- 
ropolitan law enforcenient officers in preparation of 
search warrants and arrest warrants; will generally 
advise them regarding legal problems tliey will 
likely encounter; will represent the metropolitan 
government in court proceedings: will prosecute 
and defend; and will handle appeals from courts in- 
volving violations of metropolitan ordinances. 

7I-DF-€53— $149,709 

Grantee- Florida SPA. 

Subgrantee— Dade County Public Safety Department, 
Miami, Florida. 
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Title — "Safe Streets Unit Project" Miami, Florida. 



7l'-DF-656— $7,500. 



Project Summary — Dade County will attempt to pro- 
vide increased support between their county Public 
Safety Department and the high crime area in the 
county. Recruitment of 16 men for training will 
come from an expected 50-60 persons, half from 
the black community. Their training will include 
sensitivity training, family crisis intervention and 
psychology of juvenile delinquency. The unit will 
work seven days a week, from 8 a.m. to midnight. 
Juvenile guidance will be offered as well as commu- 
nity service and family crisis intervention. They will 
be specially dressed, housed in a target area. Evalu- 
ation will follow, with changes to be made accord- 
ingly. 

7I-DF--654^$149,588. 
Grantee — Massachusetts SPA. 

Subgrantee — Middlesex County Sheriff's Office, Bille- 
rica House of Corrections, Billerica^ Massac iiusetts. 

Title — Middlesex County Sheriff* s Office Program for 
Counseling and Legal Services. 

Project Summary — Approximately 120 inmates will 
be selected at Billerica Jail and Pfoiise of Correc- 
tions for a comprehensive program, including legal 
services, in-service counseling, rehabilitation, work 
release and family couaseling. The Massachusetts 
Bail Reform .^^ct and Release on Own Recogniz- 
ance project will be implemented. It is hoped the 
jail population may be redticed and recidivism 
decreased. 

7I-DF-655--$ 15,000. 
Grantee— Missouri SP.\. 

Subgrantee — St. Louis County Police Department, 
St. Louis, Ntissouri. 

Title — Police Legal Advisor — St. Louis County. 

Project Summary — ^A full-time legal advisor will be 
assigned to the St. Louis County Police Academy, 
on state and local laws, preparation of training ma- 
terials, operational and policy matters, disciplinary 
matters. The advisor will serve as liaison between 
the police department, county counselor's office, 
courts, (circuit and magistrate) and prosecuting at- 
torney. 



Grantee — Arkansas SPA. 

Subgrantee — University of Arkansas Law School, Fay- 
etteville. Arkansas. 

Title — .Arkansas Project on Standards of Criminal 
Justice. 

Project Sunuiiary — ^This project will enable the 
group to make an in-depth study and comparison 
of the American Bar Association standards with 
.Arkansas criminal procedures. Legislation will be 
drafted, and ABA will then work for passage of 
revised legislation. 

71-DF-^57— $31,110. 

•Grantee — Illinois SPA. 

S'-'*-^ City of Chicago Department of Human 

Resources, Chicago, Illinois. 

Title— The ^ Looking Glass." 

Project Sunmiar)* — A counseling service for runa- 
ways, within Travelers Aid Society of Chicago, will 
be enlarged and expanded by providing immediate 
counseling and referrals to appropriate, city agen- 
cies. This licensed outpatient treatment facility will 
also grant temporar)' housing, immediate medical 
care and legal ser\*ices. Project staff and volunteers 
will receive in-ser\'icc training through a series of 
seminars. Walk-in and telephone cases will be han- 
dled by volunteers under guidance of professionals. 
Staff-case records maintained by them will be eval- 
uat it as will weekly data sh'eets, to indicate volume 
of intake, follow- through appointments, number of 
returns, and so forth. 

71-DF-^58-$75,480. 

Grantee — Georgia SPA. 

Subgrantee — Fulton County Juvenile Court, Adanta, 
Georgia. 

Title — Fulton County Adanta Juvenile Court Infor- 
mation Systems and Management. 

Project Summary — ^To revise intake forms of Fulton 
County Juvenile Court and to increase information 
availability to judges. This will also allow a projcc- 
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tion of dcHnquency trends and a formation of pre- 
vention programs. This project is planned to tie in 
closely with LEAA's project SEARCH, and with 
other areas of the criminal justice system. 

71-.DF-659— §29,415. 
Grantee— 'California SPA. 

Subgrantee — San Mateo County Board of Super- 
visors, Redwood City, California. 

Title — ^\'outh Counselor Program — ^Redwood City. 

Project Sunnnary — This community youth counselor 
program, designed as an extension of juvenile pro- 
bation services in East Menlo Park communities, 
would enhaice the recently funded youth responsi- 
bilitv program and enable it to employ young peo- 
ple to pro\ide counseling to their predelinquent and 
delinquent peers. Eight young people will be 
trained for one year, working one-to-one with assist- 
ant probation officers. Evaluation will be made by 
three educators from Stanford University in fields 
of anthropology and social ps>-chology. 

71-DF-66O--.$69,000. 
Grantee — Illinois SPA. 

Subgrantee— City of Rockford, Illinois and Winne- 
bago County, Illinois. 

Title — Developmental Work Towards a Joint Public 
Safety Building— Rockford, Illinois. 

Project Sunnnary— To aid in the schematic phase 
and design development phase for a new joint 
Public Safety Building for Rockford and the 
County of Winnebago. 

71-DF-661— $15,000. 
Grantee — Connecticut SPA. 

Subgrantee— Waterbury Police Department, Water- 
bury, Connecticut. 

Title — Legal Advisor (Police). 

Project Summary— This legal advisor will develop 
training materials on recent laws and court deci- 
sions, lecture to in-service trainees, assist in develop- 
ment and implementation of new federal and state 



grant-in-aid projects for law enforcement improve- 
ments and assist police in proper procedures of 
conduct. 

71-DF-662— $199,819. 

Grantee — Florida SPA. 

Subgrantee — None. ' 

Title — Operation Advocate. 

Project Summary — ^To support development of a 
coordinated manpower system to ofTer preemploy- 
ment counseling and training, job development, 
placement, educational upgrading, medical services, 
legal aid and other supportive services to offenders 
and their families. 

71-DF-663— $96,000. 

Grantee — Kentucky SPA. 

Subgrantee — Eastern Kentucky University, Rich- 
mond, Kentucky. 

Title— Final Plans for a Law Enforcement Traffic 
Safety Center at Eastern Kentucky University. 

Project Summary — ^This proposal is for final plans to 
construct a center for criminal justice and traffic 
safety to consolidate all training, education, re- 
search and development under one roof. 

71-DF-664— $43,200. 

Grantee — Missouri SPA. 

Subgrantee — ^IVenty-Second Judicial Circuit Court, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Title — Court Management Study, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Project Summary — ^This project will conduct a sur- 
vey of the entire court procedures and processes of 
the St. Louis 22nd Judicial Circuit Court. The 
objective is to inodernixe court procedures to more 
efifeciently meet demands of increased criminal case 
loads. The study will be evaluated by the judges of 
the court and a committee of the St. Louis bar asso- 
ciation. 

71-.DF-^65— $15,000. 
Grantee — Missouri SPA. 
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Subgrantee — St. Louis County Police Department, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Title — Police Legal Advisor — St. Louis County. 

Project Sunnnary — Police department has over 400 
sworn officci*s. full-time legal advisor will be as- 
signed to St. Louis County Police Department serv- 
ing superintendent of Police as advisor, lecturer in 
Police Academy on State and local laws, prepara- 
tion of training materials, advisor on operational 
and policy matters, representative for department 
on disciplinary matters, liaison between police de- 
partment, county counselor's office, courts, (circuit 
and magistrate) and prosecuting attorney. 

71-DF-666— 217,354. 

Grantee — Michigan SPA. 

Subgrantee — Michigan State Police, East Lansing, 
Michigan. 

Title — Michigan Intelligence Network Team (Mint). 

Project Summary — ^This provides funds for the 
second phase of a three-year project for the collec- 
tion of strategic and tactical intelligence for investi- 
gation and prosecution of organized crime by 2r 
representatives in seven Michigan agencies. A strat- 
egy group from the State Police, Attorney Genc'raFs 
Office and the Detroit Police Department will pro- 
pose organized crime targets for concentration of 
one montii duration. Three seven-man teams will 
rotate assignments. A training program is included 
for purpose of developing 60-miniitc films to assist 
in future training in surveillance and intelligence 
gathering techniques. 

71~DF-667— $15lpOO. 
Grantee— Ohio SPA. 

Subgrantee — Cuyahoga County Board of Commission- 
ers, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Title — Cuyahoga County Juvenile Court Corrections 
Program. 

Project Sunnnary — It is hoped that 450 juveniles a 
year may be diverted from the criminal justice sys- 
tem at their earliest contact, by providing satisfac- 
tory alternatives to formal handling: by significantly 
involving community agencies in coordinating pro- 
grams for improved prevention and control of de- 



linquency and related problems and then evaluating 
the programs undertaken. 

71-DF-€68-.$61,745. 

Grantee — Nevada SPA. 

Subgrantee — National Council of Juvenile Courts 
Judges, Reno, Nevada. 

Title — Regional Interdisciplinarv' Workshops for 
Workers in Juvenile Justice System. 

Project Summary — Representatives from offenders, 
juvenile court judges, probation officei-s. police 
officers, correctional personnel and private social 
agencies will assemble in three regional institutes. 
Tiiey will seive four purposes: 1) establishing re- 
gional umbrella organizations, 2) planning of insti- 
tute and selection of curriculum, 3) providing par- 
ticipants with experience in relevant situations and 
4) evaluation and refinement to provide future 
structuring for such workshops for use on a national 
basis. 

7UDF-669— .$97,696. 
Grantee — Louisiana SP.A. 

Subgrantee — Louisiana Department of Public Safety, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Title — Narcotic and Dangerous Drug Unit of Louisi- 
ana State Police. 

Project Summary — A 20-man narcotics and danger- 
ous drug unit will be formed within the Louisiana 
State Police to curb illegal drug traffic. It will 
gather data, making this available to federal and 
state law enforcement agencies. At the same time 
the men will conduct educational programs in the 
state. Personnel will be trained by Federal Bureau 
of Narcotics and the State Police Academy. 

71-.DF-670~-$ 152,340. 

Grantee — Michigan SPA. 

Subgrantee — Michigan Intelligence Network, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 

Title — Michigan Intelligence Network Gang Squad. 

Project Sunnnary — Personnel from 14 Michigan In- 
telligence Network zones will be selected and 
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trained to provide investigative surveillance up to 
16 Iiours a day on persons who have been reasona- 
bly suspected of engaging in robberj-, burglar)^, 
u'ortliless docunieut operations and other felonies. 
Necessary equipment will be centrally stored, ready 
for use by any of the 16 zones. The program will iu- 
clude interfaciug between metropolitan, regional 
and state operating units, and this pooling of re- 
sources includes 117 municipal police and sherifTs, 
which account for Il^OOO sworn personnel and 
1,800 officers of the Michigan State police. The net- 
work is to be expanded to include: the entire state. 

71-DF-67I--$ 10,209. 
Grantee — Iowa SPA. 

Subgrantee— Bureau of Adult Corrections Service. 

Title— Multi-State and Federal Facility for Adult 
Female Offenders. 

Project Summary — The goal of this project is a six- 
month feasibility study for a multi-state, federal 
correctional facility for Iowa and Minnesota. Each 
state will I ) evaluate its present status, using Amer- 
ican Correctional Association Standards, 2) admin- 
ister statistical surve\'s, 3) study changes necessar\' 
for effective operation and 4) seek advice from a 
team of professional consultants after they have 
made a study. A survey will also be made of possible 
required legislature or policy changes before imple- 
mentation of t!ic multi-state facilit>'. 

71-DF-672— $56,334. 
Grantee — Ohio SPA. 

Subgrantee — Ohio Department of Mental Hygiene 
Adult and Correction Parole Authority. 

Title— Ohio SPA. 

Project Sunmiary — A halfway house for adult female 
offenders released from state prison will better ena- 
ble 185 to 210 women yearly to adjust to commu- 
nity living by l)Iielp from a post-release guidance 
center, 2) a reduction of technical violations for re- 
turns <o institutional living and 3) an increase of 
parole services with a community treatment center. 
Job training and placement programs will be of- 
fered, and both qualitative and quantitative evalua- 
tions will be supervised by a qualified academician. 
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71^DF-673— $263,395. 
Grantee — Pennsylvania SPA. 

Subgrantee — Pennsylvania Crime Commission, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania. 

Title — Support of Pennsylvania Crime Commission's 
Organized Crime Unit, liarrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Project Summary — ^To provide staffing and equip- 
ping of an organized crime control unit within the 
Pennsylvania Crime Commission. The objectives 
are: 1) to establish an organized crime intelligence 
center, 2) conduct investigations of organized crime 
as mandated by the Act which created the Crime 
Commission, 3) furnish legal and technical assist- 
ance in development and trial of organized crime 
cases, 4) provide training for local units of govern- 
ment in prevention, detection and prosecution of 
organized crime, 5) conduct research into causes 
and effects of organized crime, 6) develop measure- 
ments of effectiveness of control programs and 7) 
develop reconimenda*ions for legislation and such 
other refonns as may be necessary. 

71-DF-674— $52,700. 
Grantee — Arizona SPA. 

Subgrantee — Arizona Department of Public Safety 
Phocni.x, Arizona. 

Title — Department of Public Safety State Crime Lab 
Expansion Project. 

Project Sunmiary — Because of an extremely large in- 
crease in caseload (600 percent in the last three 
years) for the Department of Public Safety Lab, 
added personnel and equipment will be made avail- 
able. This will assist all numicipalities within the 
state except Phoenix and Tucson, where facilities 
are considered adequate. 

71-DF-e75-,$l 14,665. 
Grantee — New York SPA. 

Subgrantee — Metropolitan Regional Council New 
York, New York, 

Title — New York Metropolitan Area Drug Enforce- 
ment and Prevention Unit, 



Project Summary — It 5s estimated that onb-half of 
♦he nation's drug addicts live in New York City, re- 
sulting in a high death rate— 4,254, between 1960 
and 1969. For better prevention and enforcement of 
narcotics laws, a 15-man unit will be trained by the 
Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs. An ad- 
ditional 300 men will be selected to assist the first 
group, all from participating police departments 
and local units of government. An evaluation will 
follow, to be closely examined for results. A basic 
understanding of the iittitudinal changes in drug 
users will be part of the training for all participants. 

7l«DF-676--$200,000. 

Grantee — Tennessee SPA. 

Subgrantee — Shelby County Penal Farm. 

Title — Project Community "Key," Memphis, Tennes- 
see. 

Project Summary — Twelve selected inmates will be 
trained during their confinement to understand and 
work with problems facing offenders upon their re- 
lease to their community. When they are dis- 
charged, they will be full time employees (commu- 
nity "keys"), working with 10-15 ex-ofTenders as- 
signed to them. These activities will be super\-ised 
and monitored by professional staff and by other 
ex-oficnders who have succeeded in adjusting to the 
community for an extended length of time. "This 
will become a continuous way of one helping an- 
otlier who can help yet another." 

7l«DF-677— $147,706. 

Grantee — California SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of San Jose, California. 

Title — Combating Felonious Crimes by Citizen In- 
volvement. 

Project Summary — ^The project's goal is to reduce in- 
cidence of crimes, especially rape, robbery, burglary, 
auto theft and drug abuse, through the use of inter- 
ested, active and knowledgeable citizens- The pro- 
ject will include: 1) formation of a citizen anti- 
crime committee to deal with special cases where 
police are dependent on community support, 2) 
utilization of a citizen-police officer team, reducing 
the "elevated authority" of the police oflScer, 3) in- 
.stitution of a daily Spanish language service by 



radio, 4) organization of information available in 
Spanish and English, 5) establishment of a drug 
abuse center as a clearinghouse for drug informa- 
tion material and 6) drug education bni:fings for 
educators and the general community b\ qualified 
professional personnel. 

71-DF--678-.$ 175,981. 

Grantee — California SPA. 

Subgrantee — Santa Clara County, California, San 
Jose, California. 

Title — Santa Clara County Narcotics Bureau. 

Project Summary — This project will attempt to 
reduce supply and demand of illegal narcotics 
within Santa Clara County and increase effective- 
ness of county-wide law enforcement. Fourteen spe- 
cially trained sworn officers will provide services to 
all jurisdictions in the county. Additionally, a coor- 
dinating council on drug abuse will be established 
with members from the Education, Probation, 
Health and Social Ser\'ices Departments. Key peo- 
ple will ser\'e on a Law Enforcement Drug Council, 
and Coordinating Council on Drug Abuse for maxi- 
mum coordination. The Narcotics Bureau will assist 
with cadre of specially trained officers, and establish 
a central narcotics record system, imparting infor- 
mation when needed. Special education for public 
schools, colleges and interested community groups 
will be available, as will evaluation of statistical 
comparisons and data of various kinds. 

71-DF-679— $204,863. 
Grantee — California SPA, 

Subgrantee — Santa Clara County Health Depart- 
ment, San Jose, California. 

Title — Santa Clara County Methadone Treatment 
and Rehabilitation (MTR) Program. 

Project Summary — This project expands the size and 
scope of an existing (MTR) program begun in 
Santa Clara County in February, 1970, with active 
participation of a local school of medicine. Plans 
are to 1) decrease heroin addiction, 2) reduce 
crime and 3) improve life chances of methadone 
patients. City, county and criminal justice agencies 
and citizen-and medical groups will cooperate to or- 
ganize five MTR clinics within a year to distribute 
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ircaliiicnl, stabilization and maintenance, rcliabili- 
taiion and reicrral for 1,000 to KjOO pci-sons. 

71-DF-()80--$ia5,3()4. 

Gran tec — .\ I issou ri S PA . 

Subgrantcc — St. Louis County, Cljiyton. Missouri. 

Title Polite 'Com t 'Scliool/Connnunity Project to 
Reduce juvenile Delin(|uency. 

Project Sunnnary — Fonnal cooperative agreement 
lias been acliicved aniontif six school districts, five 
nuniieipaiiiics. Health and Welfaie Council of Met- 
ropolitan St. Louis and St. Louis County to develop 
and .support within the administrative structure of 
the St. Louis County juvenile Court si.\ juvenile de- 
linc|uency service teanjs and six connnunity-based 
I en- .'dial education centers. Kach tcanj consist,s of a 
deputy juvenile oflieer* school worker, and police 
juvenile oflicer. Remedial education centers will be 
stalled by trained community volunteers. 

7l-DF-G81---.$30,000. 

Grantee — ^M issou ri SPA. 

Subgrantee — Northwest Missouii Law Enforcement. 
Kansas City, .Missouri. 

Title — Northwest Missouri Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Council and Model Cities Agency—Coordina- 
tion Development Program. 

Project Summary — An administrative component 
will be established within ihe Noithwest Afissouri 
Law Enforcenicnt .Assistance Counc* wliicli will 
identify and develop an oiganizational model to 
assure elose co!itinuous cooperation and coordina- 
tion between the Council and the Kansas City, Mis- 
souri Model Cities .Agency. Tlie program will be 
evaluated on the basis of acconipli.shment of project 
goals. 

71-DF-682— $20,5,967. 
Grantee — Kentucky SPA. 

Subgrantee — Kenti/cky Department of Public Safety. 
Frankfort. Kentucky. 

Title — Organized Crime and Intelligence Unit of the 
Kentucky State Police. 

Project Sunnnary — Under this project Kentucky will 
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organize an Inielligence L'nil in the State Police 
which will analyze data collected by field agents to 
identify and assess organized crime throughout the 
state. Eleven field agents, one system analyst, four 
intelligence analysts and two clerks will correlate 
and analyze data. Sixty- one o fleers will be fully 
utilized as Jissigned to investigative conn nan d. Prior 
to implenu'ntation, these people will undergo vigor- 
ous training teehnicjues in the Organized Cnme and 
Racketeeiing Section of the Department of Justice 
in Washington. D.C. Evaluation will be on compar- 
isons of new and old filing systems, local police 
agency participation and number of suspects prose- 
cuted. 

7I-DF-G83— S30.320. 
Grantee— .Alabanja SPA. 

Subgrantee — Coosa Valley Plannhig .Agency. Annis- 
ton, .Alabama, 

Title — Coosa Valley Adolescent Development Center 
Plan. 

Project Sunnnary — ^This project will seive as plan- 
ning support of a program to develop an adolescent 
regional center. It will serve as a diagnostic facility, 
"ciisis" center and treatment center. Seven counties 
will be served, containing a population of 314,000. 
It is anticipated this center will serve as a model 
and guide for other centers in Alabama. A qualita- 
tive evaluation will piovide positive incentive for 
future legislation in Alabama. 

7 l-DF-68 4— $ 1 50293. 

rant ee— Massachusetts SPA. 

Subgrantee — Essex County Connnissioneis, Salem. 
.Massachusetts. 

Title — ^X'.LS.I.T. — ^\'olunteers fn-Servicc Intern 
Training Project. 

Project Sunnnary — ^The purpose of this project is to 
injprove and expand existing diagnostic treatment 
ser\ices of juvenile courts of Salem. Lynn, Haver- 
hill and Gloustcr in Essex County. Undergradtiatc 
majoring in social work or social sciences, commu- 
nity \olunteers and one probation counselor will be 
as.signed to each of four courts. In-ser\''ice training 
will be given to students and volunteers, and client 
selection criteiia will be de\ eloped. .After training. 
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staff will be divided into teams. Each team will be 
assigned and evaluation will be made according to 
1) reduced recidivism, 2) method for data concern- 
ing attitudes, values and goals of staff and clients, 
3) distribution of 25-50 questionnaires and 4) 
twenty- five in-depth instructional inten'iews to de- 
termine reactions to project. 

7l-DF--68">— $37,200. 

Grantee — .Arizona SPA. 

Subgrantcc — Pima Association of Governments, 
Tucson, Arizona. 

Title — Crime Commission Operating Staff. 

Project Summary — ^This will secure a permanent 
staff in the form of director, investigator and secre- 
tary whose major mission will be to coordinate law 
enforcement activities within the metropolitan area 
and limit functional overlap within jurisdictions. 
General goals are 1 ) to studv the nature and extent 
of crime in the Tucson area. 2) studv causes and 
methods of dealing with civil disturbances, 3) ana- 
lyze the operation and effectiveness of the Tucson 
area criminal justice system, 4) review and propose 
crime legislation and 5) promote and engage in 
criminal justice research in conjunction with the 
university. 

71-DF-68G— $36,765. 

Grantee — ^\^irginia SPA. 

Subgrantee— Virginia's Fifth Planning District Com- 
mission. 

Title — Regional Corrections — Requirements and Fa- 
cilities. 

Project Sunmiary— This will permit the Fifth Plan- 
ning District Commission of the state of Virginia to 
undertake a study as to the feasibility, size, costs, 
types of programs and otlier elements involved in 
the development of a regional correctional facility 
for treatment and detention of adult offenders. The 
cities of Clifton Forge, Covington, Roanoke, and 
Salem; counties of Allegheny, Botetourt, Craig and 
Roanoke; and the town of Vinton will be included. 
Correctional services considered will be diagnostic 
capability, short-term treatment, employment place- 
ment, work release and other support services. The 
planning commission will have assistance from Vir- 
ginia Department of Corrections. 



7l-DF^87-.§200,000. 

Grantee — California SPA. 

Subgrantcc— County of San Diego, California. 

Title — Communications System for Coordinated Law 
Enforcement (Phase I). 

Project Summary — To improve law enforcement 
communications capabilities through probing con- 
solidation and coordination efforts. The system has 
been in tiie developmental stage for 10 years, and 
this grant will help purchase equipment for adding 
terminals, a switchboard and ancillary equipment. 
Phase II would include two-way video and "911" 
concept service. 

71-DF-688— $100,000. 
Grantee — Arizona SPA. 

Subgrantcc — State of Arizona Department of Correc- 
tions, Phoeni.x, .Arizona. 

Title — Preliminary Planning for Community Correc- 
tional Facility for Male Youthful Offenders. 

Project Sunmiary — ^The bulk of funds will be used to 
provide architectural ser\'ices, temporary research, 
clerical assistance and data processing services for a 
correctional center for youthful offenders. 

71-DF-689— $143,806. 

Grantee — District of Columbia SPA. 

Subgrantcc — ^Metropolitan Wash., Council of Gov- 
ernments.. Washington, D.C. 

Title — Drug Education — A Socio-Psychological Ap- 
proach. 

Project Sunnnary — ^This is an extension of 
70--DF-032. Using research gained from the grant 
which preceded, it will provide students with con- 
ceptual tools for self-examination in order to better 
understand the motivations of drug abuse, and find 
belter ways to cope with them. Eleven certified 
teachers were extensively trained to implement this 
curriculum in spring 1971 semester for 500 llth 
grade students in Maryland and Washington, D.C. 
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71~DF-690 -$25,000. 
Grantee- -California SPA. 

Subgrantee — Berkeley Police Department, Berkeley, 
California. 

Title — Berkeley-Ala nieda County Disorder and Riot 
Control Action Plan. 

Project Suniniary — This project will implement the 
first phase of "a problem definition" stage of a 
larger plan for the control of civil disorders in 
Berkeley and Alameda County. Phase II is analysis 
and Phase III is solutions and recommended plans 
for implementation of the total program. 

71-DF~691— $42,840. 

Grantee — ^Vermont SPA. 

Subgrantee — Town of Bennington, Vermont. 

Title— Community Based Residential .Center for Ju- 
nenile Offender Rehabilitation. 

Project Summary— This project will permit Benning- 
ton to establish a group home program for 15 male 
youths with delinquent behavior histories. This will 
be midway between institutionalization and proba- 
tion, and the youths will either attend school or be 
employed. Project staff will include a resident direc- 
tor, assistant director, cook and maintenance man, 
financial officer and secretary-clerk. Diagnostic and 
therapeutic service, consultation on intake and dis- 
charge, staff development and in-service consulta- 
tion will assist the community agencies. Local Jay- 
cees will assist, and evaluation will be made by an 
independent consulmnt. 

71-DF-^92— $92,506. 

Grantee — ^Texas SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Corpus Cliristi, Te-xas. 

Title — Coordinated Response to Narcotic and Dan- 
gerous Drug Problem. 

Project Summary — ^The city of Corpus Christi has a 
growing drug abuse problem, with arrests by nar- 
cotics squad increasing from 98 in 1967 to 298 in 
1969. This project will attempt to coordinate efforts 
for a community program by: 1) counseling and 
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supporting drug abusers without the use of drugs, 
2) assisting with a treatment center with metha- 
done use and 3) programing public information 
through a speakers bureau and seminars. Commu- 
nity involvement will include preventive and reha- 
bilitative work with drug users and abusers, expan- 
sion of addiction treatment to include an adolescent 
psychiatric service center and community and civic 
concern on drug abuse education. 

71-DF-6S3— $64,930. 

Grantee — Delaware SPA. 

Subgrantee — Office of State Medical Examiner, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

Title — Providing a Statewide Crime Lab. 

Project Summary — Delaware has 910 men in 33 
local and one state police department. There are no 
state crime laboratories, so the state is dependent 
upon FBI criminal evidence analysis. The office of 
state medical examiner, now investigating deaths of 
a suspicious nature, will provide crime laboratory 
facility use when completed. (Now under construc- 
tion). The Delaw^are police training commission 
will train men in preservation of evidence. Equip- 
ment for chemical and biological examinations will 
be purchased. 

71-DF-694— $68,351. 

Grantee — California SPA. 

Subgrantee — Office of the Sheriff. Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

Title — Career Development. 

Project Summary — ^The Los Angeles Sheriffs De- 
partment will conduct a research project to create a 
model personnel development system, to maximize 
utilization of limited manpower. 

71-DF^95— $150,367. 

Grantee — Iowa SPA. 

Subgiantee — City of Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Title — Mid-Iow^-i Drug Abuse Council — Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Project Summary — A broad spectrum of rehabilita- 
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tive services to drug abusers and an expand jd pro- 
gram for drug education to the public in a nine- 
county area of mid-central Iowa is planned. Three 
crisis centers will be operated, plus a 30-bed medi- 
cal center for longer treatment. A team of counse- 
lors will assist in employment placement, social and 
family counseling and educational help for patients. 
Education includes development of fiChool curricu- 
lunis, workshops for parents, a drug information 
center, a speakers bureau and media advertising. 
Evaluation will be made by local scliool rehabilita- 
tion center as well as the Polk County Law En- 
forcement Advisory Council. 

71-DF-696— $150,000. 
Grantee — Maryland SPA. 

Subgrantee— rMayor and City Council of Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Title — Improved Juvenile Services, Baltimore. 

Project Summary — ^This grant will make possible im- 
provement in juvenile services of Baltimore City Ju- 
venile Court. A. reduction in backlog of juvenile 
cases, plus additional cases of 17- and 18-year olds 
consistent with recent federal court rulings can be 
iucomplished with the additional support. Four ad- 
ditional court juvenile masters will be hired and 
trained. They will be assisted by the addition of a 
pt'jchiatrist, psychologist, psychiatric social worker 
and resident nurse who will act at in-take inter- 
views. Also, additional state's attorneys will be 
available to guarantee prompt and efficient presen- 
tation of petitions, as will a cadre of court security 
officers to maintain law and order within the juve- 
nile court. 

71-DF-697— $150,000. 

Grantee — Ohio SPA. 

Subgrantee — Hamilton County, Ohio. 

Title — Establish Department of Court Services and 
Expand Rehabilitative Agencies, 

Project Summary — ^This project will establish a De- 
partment of Court Services to relieve the court of 
administrative details and provide increased services 
to oflenders. The Department will include a Proba- 
tion Service Division, Rehabilitative Division and 
Psychiatric Clinic. 



71-DF-698— $16,270. 
Grantee — ^Texas SPA. 

Subgrantee — National College of District Attorneys, 
Houston, Texas. 

Title — National College of District Attorneys — Cur- 
riculum Development. 

Project Summary — ^This project will fund the devel- 
oping of curricula for two month-long training ses- 
sions in summer 1971 for prosecutors from all 50 
states who are interested in becoming "career men." 
Two hundred men will be involved, and it is hoped 
grant improvements will be seen in prosecution and 
fuller utilization of the prosecutor office. 

7l-.DF-6i«— $71,310. 
Grantee — South Carolina SPA. 

Subgrantee — Spartanburg Police Department, Spar- 
tanburg, South Carolina. 

Title — Comprehensive Police Cadet In-Service 
Training and Community Relations Program, 

Project Summary — ^This program will generally es- 
tablish better understanding by the citizens of the 
programs, priorities and problems of the police role 
in the conmiunity. Three major components of the 
program consist of establishing a three-man police 
civil-disorders prevention unit, a training division 
and community relations unit and a 30-hour 
police/community relations in-ser\'ice training pro- 
gram for all members of Spartanburg Police De- 
partment and a police cadre training program. The 
program will be evaluated by an independent orga- 
nization. 

71-DF-70O— $92,808. 
Grantee — Michigan SPA. 

Subgrantee — Sterling Heights Police Department, 
Steviing Heights, Michigan. 

Title — Inter-Community Enforcement Unit — Ma- 
comb County. 

Project Summary — ^This project will establish an in- 
ter-community narcotics and enforcement unit in 
Macomb County, which is adja*:ent to metropolitan 
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Detroit. A central information file and intelligence 
system will be developed in cooperation with exist- 
ing neighborhood municipal and state enforcement 
groups. This also provides for specialized training 
for 35 participating investigators from 15 depart- 
ments utilizing facilities made available by Macomb 
County Connnunity College where an advanced 
police curriculum is being developed. 

71^DF-701— $78,507. 
Grantee— California SPA. 

Subgrantee — Board of Supervisors, San Jose, Califor- 
nia. 

Title — ^Santa Clara County Pretrial Release Program. 

Project Summary — A stafT of six full-time and 14 
part-time employees of the county will strive to es- 
tablish a .system of granting bail to those who are 
the best risks, assisting them in keeping their jobs 
and yet insuring their appearance in court. The 
program will establish a "Program- Executive 
Board" of local judges to set policy and review 
functions of the "Program Staff." The "Program 
Staff" will 1) interview each defendant according 
to pVe-establishcd criteria, 2) check appropriate 
.sources to verify data, 3) recommend whether or 
not to release on own recognizance, 4) follow up 
with freed defendants to insure appearance*in court 
and 5) maintain appropriate records. 

71-.DF-702— $40,471. 
Grantee — ^Florida SPA. 

Subgrantee — ^Jacksonville Police Department, Jack- 
sonville Beach, Florida. 

Title — ^Jacksonville Beach Civil Disorder Prevention 
Unit and Mutual Aid Compact. 

Project Sunnnary — ^^Jacksonville Beach Police De- 
partment will be able to develop 1) a mutual aid 
compact to include purchase and installation of 
equipment designed to increase mobility and pro- 
vide communication with neighboring communities 
and 2) a civil disorder prevention program which 
will recruit and train 10 men (preferably junior col- 
lege police science students) for a summer of four 
months. 



71-DF-703— $155,000. 
Grantee — California SPA. 

Subgrantee — County of Orange, Santa Ana, Califor- 
nia. 

Title — Mutual Aid Compact. 

Project Sunnnary — ^The Orange County Sheriff and 
the 22-member police department of Orange 
County plan to develop a mutual aid compact to 
prevent and control riots. A training program will 
be conducted for 2,130 sworn law enforcemenv 
officers of the county. To do this, the applicant will : 
1) develop standardized uniform operational proce- 
dures; 2) develop a state of joint operational readi- 
ness; 3) procure specialized equipment to maximize 
riot control, minimize danger to life; 4) prevent fu- 
ture disorders by public awareness to keep in readi- 
ness; and 5) keep down disorders thru firm, disci- 
plined joint application of highly effective/non- 
Icthal procedures. 

71-DF-704— $120,000. 
Grantee — Kentucky SPA. 

Subgrantee — School of Police Administration, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

Title — National Crime Prevention Institute, 

Project Sunnnary — ^This inr,tilute will be established 
within School of Police .Administration of Univers- 

• ity of Louisville. A three-week course for 25 law en- 
forcement personnel will be held semi-annually to 
enable participants to establish their own crime pre- 
vention bureau. Topics in the course include: light- 
ing, urban planning, building construction, lock and 
safe design, alarm systems, public education and 
municipal planning codes. The institute will offer 
technical assistance and two three -day refresher 
courses each year. A technical assistance publication 
draft will be made available for nationwide dissemi- 
nation. 

71-DF-70r>— $246,000. 
Grantee — Michigan SPA. 

Subgrantee— Office of the Mayor, Detroit, Michigan. 
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Title— Criminal Justice System Coordinating Couneil 
— Detroit. 

Project Summary — ^I'his council will achieve im- 
proved coordination in plans and programs in var- 
ious agencies now constituting the Criminal Justice 
System of Wayne County by : 1 ) improving commu- 
nications among agencies in the system, 2) facilitat- 
nig treatment of problems involving more than one 
agency within the system, 3) seeking more intelli- 
gent allocation of resources among agencies within 
the system, 4) providing skilled personnel to 
conduct research to develop the best system and 
handle critical problems and 5) developing a new 
management information system using computer 
technology to facilitate more effective administra- 
tion in courts and other criminal justice agencies. 

7l~DF-706— $190,766. 
Grantee — Michigan SPA. 

Subgrantce — Office of Genesee County Prosecuting 
Attorney, Flint, Michigan. 

Title — Genesee County Metropolitan Crime Task 
Force. 

Project Summary— Two major functions: (1) coor- 
dinating and conducting investigations and prosecu- 
tions within the county which frequently cross juris- 
dictional lines (organized crimes, civil disorders, 
vice, narcotics, public corruption and consumer 
fraud) : (2) demonstrating the effectiveness of in- 
creased consolidation and coordination of the law 
enforcement effort. Hir.^d full-time will be five at- 
torneys and six investigators, with requisite clerical 
help. All evaluation committee will be made up of a 
judge, county demonstration agency director for 
Model Cities, repr<^sentative from the County Board 
of Commissioners, County Prosecuting Attorneys, 
City of Flint Police Chief, two citizens and an inde- 
pendent law enforcement consultant. 

71-.DF-707— ?/5,6l5. 

Grantee — Massachusetts Department of Corrections, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Title — Development of Inter-.^gency Cooperation in 
Corrections. 

Project Summary— To continue 70-DF-135 more 
months. The coordinating committee will work to- 
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ward rehabilitation of criminals through training 
and placement in quality jobs. A private firm will 
be contracted to obtain commitments for guaran- 
teed jobs from private industr>' and will conduct a 
training program in correctional institutions. It is 
anticipated that 172 oflfenders will receive the 
planned vocational training and placement. 

71--DF-708— $4,900. 

Grantee— Connecticut SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

Title— Special Police Task Force. 

Project Sunmiary — This is for supplemental equip- 
ment for Bridgeport for a Special Police Task 
Force, initially funded through 70-DF-080 and op- 
crating ;ji Father Panik Village, a low income hous- 
ing project. 

7 l-DF-709-^ 107.688. 

Grantee— Michigan SPA. 

Subgrantee — Macomb County Con\munity College, 
Warren, Michigan. 

Title— Macomb Center for Criminal Justice. 

Project Summary — This project will enlarge , 
MCCC's continuing education program in criminal 
justice to include in-jscrvice training for profession- 
als and para-professionals, not only in police func- 
tions (the present program) but in all areas of the 
criminal justice S)^tem. Major emphasis will be 
upon use of part-time faculty members, drawn from 
various hw enforcement agencies. Curriculum revi- 
sion will he continuous, based upon an advisory 
committee's reconnnendation. Evaluation will be 
made by the R&D division of MCCC and the Law 
Enforcement and Criminal Justice Planning 
Council of Southeast Michigan and the Michigan 
SPA. 

7i-DF^710— $150,000. 
Grantee — New Jersey SPA. 

Subgrantee— Board of Chosen Freeholders, Hacken- 
sack. New Jers'^y. 

Title— Comprehensive County-Community Approach 
to Drug Abuse Prevention and Rehabilitation. 
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Project Summary — Direct rehabiHlalion will be 
^ven early drug abusers by a center that fills the 
gap between community referral sources and com- 
munity adjustment agencies. This in-patient reha- 
bilitation center will ser\'c 70 municipalities wifiin 
Bergen County and it will h.ousc 35 by end of 1971. 
For both males and females, it will be the base for 
formulation and execution of county-wide programs 
in research, training, community education and vol- 
unteer participation (State Parole, State Employ- 
ment Department and Department of Institutions). 

71-.DF-711— ?n0,632. 
Gr«;\ntee — New Jersey SPA. 

Subgrantee — Union County Board of Chosen Free- 
holders, Elizabeth, New JerS!;y. 

Title — Creation of Uniof^ County Crime Control 
Unit. 

Project Summary — ^I'his crime control unit will be 
under comr ind of a prosecutor. This will provide 
means to coordinate services of 21 participating 
nuinicipalitiet in fonr»ation of a narcotics strike 
force. AW oh; r.es of criminal actvVilj will be at- 
tacked, especially those involvinij narcotics. Techni- 
cal assistance will be given l^cal municipal police 
departments. Evaluation will be in lenns of com- 
parative anal>*sis of before-and-aftcr arrest convic- 
tion data, 

71-.DF-712^$1.|4,171. 

Grantee — New York SPA. 

Subgrcmtee — Nassau County, Carle Place, New York. 

Title — County Narcotics Outreach Clinic. 

Project Summary — ^An outreach drug clhiic will be 
established in the greatest minority population sec- 
tion — Hempstead; Roosevelt, and Freeport area. 
Approximately 500 non- white drug users may be 
reached. Additionally, to direct detoxification, 
methadone maintenance and group counseling in- 
volving peers and ex-addicts and family services. 
Other community resources are Nassau County 
Medical Center, various residential therapeutic fa- 
cilities. Mental Health Board and Office of Man- 
power Development. "Street workers" will be in- 
volved in all activities short of methadone use. A 



drug education and prosecution program will be set 
up within public school system. 

71-DF-7l3-~$250,000. 
Grantee — California SPA. 

Subgrantee — Commission on Peace Officer Standard 
and Training, Sacramento, California. 

Title— Project "STAR." 

Project Summary— Project STAR will seek to pro- 
vide initial action for systematic upgrading of per- 
sonnel in law enforcement, courts and corrections. 
The line-level role will be analyzed from observa- 
tions and surveys to be made in New Jersey, Texas, 
Michigan and California. Jobs will be described to 
formulate "task performance objectives." Recom- 
mendations will be issued for public education re- 
lated to criminal justice rolls. 

71-DF-714— $6,450. 

Grantee— New York SPA. 

Subgrantee— New York State Senate, Albany, New 
York. 

Title — Conference on Security Policy in American 
State Legislatures. 

Project Summary — This project will sponsor a two 
and a half day conference in Washington, D.C. at 
V/hich time problems, techniques and issuui of se- 
curing the state legislatures from acts of individual 
and collective violence will be discussed. Partici- 
pants will be security officers and legislative leaders 
from aich house of each state legislature. Confer- 
ence proceedings will be distributed to each house 
of each state legislature. 

71-DF-715— $11,136. 

Grantee — Arizona SPA. 

Subgrantee — Hualapai Tribal Council, Peach Springs, 
Arizona. 

Title — Hualapai Police Training (Basic). 

Project Sununary — This will provide five Indian 
police officers from the Hualapai Indian Reserva- 
tion with 8 weeks of basic police training and 4 
weeks of specialized training, first at Namjo Police 
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Academy (Window Rock, Arizona) and then In- 
dian Police Academy at Roswell, New Mexico. Spe- 
cialized training will be given at Navajo Police 
Academy at Hualapai Reservation. Uniforms and 
equipment will be included. 

71-DF-716— $48,370. 

Grantee— New York State SP.^. 

Subgran tee— John Jay College of Criminal Justice, 
New York, New York. 

Title — Curriculum De\-elopment for Advanced 
Training in Corrections. 

Project Summary— John Jay College of Criminal 
Justice has received funding for design and imple- 
mentation of a management training program for 
decision makers in corrections. This will be directed 
toward the needs of approximately 40 middle- and 
upper-level managers within the criminal justice 
system. 

71-DF-717— $42,000. 
Grantee — Pennsylvania SPA. 

Subgran tee— National Council oh Crime and Delin- 
quency, New York, New York. 

Title — National Parole Board Exchange Project. 

Project Summary— Fifty participating parole board 
members will" observe and study the parole system 
of another state for a week. This will reduce isola- 
tion of parole boards, increase communication and 
comparisons and promote improvements in parole 
systems and parole decision making. Disparities be- 
tween states may be reduced and total systems 
somewhat standardized. 

71-DF"718— $125,916. 
Grantee — New Jersey SPA. 

Subgran tee— County of Middlese.x, New Bruns\vick, 
New Jersey. 

Title— Office of Criminal Justice Services' Middlesex 
County. 

Project Summary— A council of criminal justice 
planning and coordination will be established, with 



.Assignment Judge of Courts as chairman. .Assistant 
to him will be the Freeholder Chairman of Depart- 
ment of Corrections. It will be composed of nine 
dircctoi-s of criminal justice or related organizations. 
Staff includes three key coordinators, a county facil- 
ities planner, and a criminal justice planner from 
the county Planning Board. They will work with 
county criminal justice consultants an-l an inde- 
pendent firm. They u'ill develop and implement 
plans for improving the criminal justice system, in- 
cluding: I) estimated criminal justice information 
processing and management sj-stem, 2) personnel 
training and recruitment for several parts of the 
justice information system and 3) implementation 
of differentiated rehabilitation programs to include 
release on own recognizance and a county drug 
treatment program. 

71-DF-719— $153,986. 
Grantee — Massachusetts SPA. 

Subgi-antce — County of Norfolk County Commis- 
sion, Dedham, ^^assachusetts. 

Title — ^Norfolk County Comprehensive Drug Pro- 
gram. 

Project Summary' — ^Two diagnostic referral centers 
will be created in Quincy, Massachusetts, for treat- 
ment of drug dependent persons in Nv '''oik County, 
Massachusetts. Projected programs include a meth- 
adone maintenance program and a self-help type 
halfway house. In some instances these ser\-ices will 
provii!e first and last states of therapy and counsel- 
ing, complementing more specialized programs in- 
volving total therapeutic environment. Also in- 
cluded will be initiation of a lending library or drug 
abuse education kits for elementary and secondary 
schools. ^- 

71-DF-720— $32,363. 
Grantee — Minnesota SPA. 

Subgrantce — Board of Commissioners' New Ulm, 
Minnesota. 

Title — Community Based Group Home Treatment 
Program for Juvenile Delinquents. 

Project Summary — ^This will permit development of 
a community-based regional group home for both 
male and female adolescents between ages 13-16, 
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who liavc been adjudicated and referred by probate 
court and who reside in the five-county area served 
by Sioux Trails Mental Health Center (Brown, 
Martin, Nicollet, Sibley and Watonevan Counties). 
It will care for 10 youths at a time of 120 days du- 
ration, and will include a full time couple, half-time 
counselor and half-time secretary. The home will 
offer: 1) Short-term small £,roup residential living, 
2) development of community foster homes, 3) 
training of parents of delinquent children in meth- 
ods of child management, 4) day-achievement pro- 
gram following residential treatment and (5) fol- 
low-up with young persons released from Minnesota 
Department of Corrections. 

7I-DF-721— $51,168. 

Grantee — Oregon SPA. 

Subgrantee — Lane Council of Government, Eugene. 
Oregon. 

Title — Lane Inter-.^gency Narcotics Team. 

Project Summary — A county- wide m' tropolitan area 
narcotics enforcement group will fOiisist of nine in- 
vestigators from five major law enforcement groups 
(agencies) in Lane County. Effort will be concen- 
trated in the metropolitan area where problems 
exist. Pooling of informants and intelligence and es- 
tablishing uniform policies for both prosecution and 
prevention will be Priority concerns. Major thrust 
will be against narcotics sale cases especially. 

71-DF-722— $94,728. 

Grantee — Arizona SPA. 

Subgrantee — Arizona Department ct Public Safety, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

Title — Arizona Strike Force on Organized Crime, 

Project Summary — To enable Arizona Department 
of Public Safety to establish a statewide strike force 
on organized crime. 

71-DF-723— $48,529. 

Grantee — Arizona SPA. 

Subgrantee — None. 

Title — Model Criminal Code and Rules Revision 
Project. 



Project Sunuiiary — Because of the broad rule-making 
power of its Supreme Court, .Arizona was chosen as 
one of four states by the American Bar Association 
for a project to revise rules of criminal procedure 
and its Criminal Code. Revision will be overseen by 
the dean of the state university and all Arizona 
criminal justice Agencils will be involved. Research 
will be studied against former Arizona Codes, and 
typical state Codes. - 

7 l_DF-724—$ 198,402. 
Grantee — .Arizona SP.A. 

Subgrantee — Maticopa Coimty. Phoenix. Arizona. 

Title — Law Enforcement Judicial Information Sys- 
tem. 

Project Summary — This project will provide for a 
computer-based criminal justice and judicial infor- 
mation system to serve city and county law enforce- 
ment agencies which had operators independently. 
Nearly all such agencies in Maricopa County will 
participate. They may eventually have a tie-in with 
SEARCH. 

71-DF-725— $13,157. 

Grantee — Virginia SPA. 

Subgrantee — Police Department, .Mcxandria. Vir- 
ginia. 

Title — Police Legal Advisor. 

Project Sunmiary — A police legal advisor will be 
hired as consultant, who hopefully will continue in- 
definitely. He will be involved in 1) training and 
continuous education, 2) police planning, 3) liaison 
with legislature and community, 4) liaison with 
prosecution and courts, 5) problems arising out of 
specific investigations, 6) interpreting laws and reg- 
ulations pertinent to departmental administration, 
and 7) consulting with the chief of police on legal 
problems. 

71-DFw26--$87,61I. 
Grantee — Michigan SPA. 

Subgrantee — County of Oakland, Pontiac, Michigan. 
Title— Children's Village Phase II (Design). 
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Project Summary— This project will provide archi- 
tectural development costs for proceeding with de- 
tailed architectural plans and specifications for 
Oakland Company Juvenile housing and rehabilita- 
tion complex, Childrens Village. The county has 
committed itself to this project, and a portion was 
completed in 1965. Design will include the follow- 
ing facilities: 1) intake and detention (58 beds), 2) 
health unit and nurscr\' (10 beds), 3) administra- 
tion, 4) central kitchen, 5) girls work education 
unit (24 beds). 6) three rehabilitation cottages (25 
beds each) and 7) shelter care cottage (42 beds). 

71~DF-727--$I4,268. 

Grantee — ^New Hampshire SPA. 

Subgrantee— New Hampshire State Police, Concord, 
New Hampshire. 

Title — Professional Aides-Systems Analyst. 

Project Summarj'— A systems analyst will be respon- 
sible to the director of New Hampshire State Police 
for development, through research, of improved 
services in procedural and tactical management op- 
erations. 

71--DF-728— $20,756. 

Grantee — Montana SPA. 

Subgrantee — None. 

Title — Civil Disorder Coordinator, 

Project Summary— This will provide Montana with 
the position of civil disorder specialist — a coordina- 
tor whose varied duties include planning and devel- 
opment of a program in prevention, detection and 
control of civil disorders in Montana; assessing the 
potential problems; improving current plans; and 
initiating and developing training programs. 

71-.DF~729— $108,376. 
Grantee — New York SPA. 

Subgrantee— Appellate Divisions— First and Second 
Departments, New York, New York. 

Title— Courthouse Reorganization and Renovation 
Program. 



Project Summary — ^The main purpose of Courthouse 
Reorganization and Renovation is to develop prac- 
tical alternatives to construction of new facilities 
The first phase has been to study the reorganiza- 
tion, to see that present buildings could be used'for 
another 20-30 years. Phase H will bo to provide de- 
tailed plans for the criminal courts and related 
buildings. The third and fourth phases, scheduled 
to be completed within the next 12 months, will in- 
clude space analysis and planning for several court 
buildings within the urban context of the court 
complex. 

71-.DF-730— $300,069. 
Grantee — South Carolina SPA. 

Subgrantee— South Carolina Department of Correc- 
tions, Columbia, South Carolina. 

Title — ^The Application of Industrial Principles to 
Correctional Industries. 

Project Summary — ^This is an operation of a multi- 
based effort to improve employment opportunities 
in South Carolina for the institutionalized offender 
about to return to society. 

71-DF-731— $158,422. 
Grantee — ^Arizona SPA. 

Subgrantee — San Carlos Apache Tribe, San Carlos, 
Arizona. 

Title — Comprehensive San Carlos Apache Juvenile 
Delinquency Prevention Program, 

Project Summary — ^To allow the San Carlos Apache 
Tribe to establish a juvenile bureau composed of a 
juvenile judge, probation officers, policemen, social 
workers, school representatives and tribal public 
heahh officials. They will oversee a court-correc- 
tions program, revise tribal law and order codes 
and conduct training for juvenile court judges and 
probation officers. 

71-.DF--732— $100,765. 
Grantee — Indiana SPA. 

Subgrantee— Indianapolis Police Department, Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana. 
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Title — ^Regional Computer Crime Information Pro- 
gram. 

Project Suinniary- — ^This project is designed for con- 
verting and storing all warned car files, stolen prop- 
erty files and wanted perjon files at a centrally lo- 
cated computer center for a 5- county region includ- 
ing Indianapolis. These records will be interfacing 
the present National Crime Information Center 
and project SEARCH. Over 200,000 existing rec- 
ords will be converted. 

71-DF~733— $45,102. 
Grantee — Colorado SPA. 

Subgrantec — Colorado State Penitentiar)', Canon 
City, Colorado. 

Title — Colorado State Penitentiary Adult Basic Edu- 
cation and Reading Project. 

Project Summary — To enable penitentiaiy staff to 
assess reading level of inmates, develop an intensive 
training program for personnel to teach reading, 
develop bi-lingual and bi-cultural materials for 
Mexican-American readers and develop adult inter- 
est reading materials for the inmate population. 

71-DF-734-.$18,949. 

Grantee — California SP.^. 

Subgrantee — County of Mendicino, Ukiah, Califor- 
nia. 

Title — Mendicino County Comprehensive Rehabilita- 
tion Program. 

Project Summary — To support a planning and de- 
sign phase (arhitectural ser\'ice only) for a facility 
to handle increasing numbers of arrested and con- 
victed persons in a detention and rehabilitative 
treatment center for Mendicino County. 

71-DF-.735— $34,106. 

Grantee — Hawaii SPA. 

Subgrantee — None. 

Title — Research and Evaluation Units for Law En- 
forcement and Criminal Justice Agencies. 

Project Summary — ^This project will establish a re- 



search and evaluation unit in the Hawaii SPA. 
Data will be collected on operations of police, 
courts and correctional agencies. Research will be 
conducted on crime and law enforcement problems, 
and evaluations will be made on current crime pre- 
vention and crime control problems. Emphasis will 
be on collections of data for a correctional statistics 
base. A criminal justice information system will re- 
sult. A task force will be established representative 
of all major segments of the criminal justice system 
to coordinate, evaluate and eventually prepare ma- 
terials for dissemination. 

71-DF-73&-$203,827. 
Grantee — Kentucky SPA. 

Subgrantee — Louisville Public Schools, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

Title — ^A Development and Predictive Study of De- 
linquency Prevention. 

Project Sunnnary — This project will evaluate delin- 
quency prevention effectiveness of die countr)*'s 
most extensive humanistic educational refornis, as 
presently implemented in the Louis\'ille inner city 
school district (27 schools). It also will develop and 
validate indices to measure and predict behaviors 
and related indicators and determine cost-effective 
and multiple correlational relationships between 
most effective educational program components and 
possible alternates (positive) in behavior among el- 
ementary and junior high students. 

71-DF-737— $243,443. 
Grantee — Kansas SPA. 

Subgrantee — Kansas Bureau of Investigation, To- 
peka, Kansas. 

Title — Organized Crime Section. 

Project Summary — Kansas proposes to establish a 
statewide organized crime intelligence unit within 
Kansas Bureau of Investigation. Goals are to iden- 
tify the nature and extent of organized crime prob- 
lems in the state. 

71-DF-738— $175,000. 
Grantee — Connecticut SPA. 
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Subgrantec— Connecticut Department of Corrections, 
Hartford, Connecticut, 

Title — Methadone Maintenance Treatment Progra. 

Project Summary — Under this project the Connecti- 
cut Department of Corrections, in conjunction with 
a non-profit organization, will fund maintenance 
programs - for heroin addicts in a ghetto area of 
Hartford and intake clinic located within the com- 
liiunity correctional center. 

71^DF-.739— $15,000. 
Grantee — ^Louisiana SPA. 

Subgrantec— City of Baton Rouge, Parish of East 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Title — Police Legal Advisor. 

Project Su miliary— The legal advisor will insure 
awareness of changing laws and legal decisions, will 
counsel and advise and will assist in preparing and 
obtaining of search and arrest warrants. 

71-DF«740— §18,000. 
Grantee — ^Texas SPA. 

Subgrantee— Southwestern Legal Foundation, Dallas, 
Texas. 

Title — Regional Program of Training Courses for 
Prosecutors. 

Project Summary— A training program will be held 
for recently elected or appointed prosecutors in 
Southwestern states of Arkansas, Louisiana, New- 
Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas. It will accommo- 
date expenses — tuition, subsistence and travel — for 
60 persons, but it is expected many more will at- 
tend. 

71-DF--741— $59,572. 
Grantee — Oregon SPA, 

Subgrantee— Oregon Board of Police Standard and 
Training, Salem, Oregon. 

Title— Improving Police Academy Service and Pro- 
viding Statewide Administrative Services. 



Project Summary — ^This has two separate objectives: 
1) to improve and enlarge the>Oregon Police Acad- 
emy by hiring a full-time training coordinator to 
administer activities of 35 weeks of operations each 
year and to develop a film library for use in smaller, 
more isolated parts of Oregon; 2) to provide ad- 
ministrative and technical assistance to law enforce- 
ment agencies throughout Oregon. Manual devel- 
opment and improvements in all phases will be the 
objective. 

71-DF-742— $150,000. 
Grantee — ^Florida SPA. 

Subgrantee— Consolidated City of Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida. 

Title— Demonstration Out-Patient Evaluation and 
Rehabilitation Program for Drug Addicts and 
Users, Jacksonville, Florida. 

Project .Summary — Comprehensive drug treatment 
and rehabilitation for approximately 700 drug ad- 
dicts and users will be given during 1 year period. 
Reduction in all problems- related to drug use will 
be sought, especially drug-related crimes. Other 
agencies involved are. Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity, Mental Health, Child Guidance, Family Con- 
sultation Ser\'ices, Vocational Rehabilitation and 
State Drug Abuse Council. 

71-DF-.743— $55,435. 
Grantee — ^Virginia SPA. 

Subgrantee — Fairfax County, Fairfax, Virginia. 

Title— Expansion and Modernization of Fairfax 
Adult Correctional Facility. 

Project Summary — ^This will permit Fairfax County 
to plan and develop a modern correctional center 
with ample room for rehabilitative and training 
programs. It is hoped the accommodations of this 
facility will house offenders from county and cities 
of Fairfax, Falls Church, Vienna, Hemdon and 
Clifton, 

71-DF-744— $25,000. 

G rantee — New Jersey SPA , 
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Subgrantee — Union County Board of Chosen Free- 
holders, EHzabeth, New Jersey. 

Title — ^Union County Tactical Force. 

Project Suniniary — ^^Fhe Tactical force will be com- 
prised of two 50-nicn units from all niunicipalities in 
Union County, on a force- strength ratio, with a 
ininimum of two men from each department. Ex- 
tensive training will be given at Ft. Dix, N.J. in 
ci\il disorder- related subjects, to be followed by one 
training day per month for each imit at local Na- 
tional Guard Armory. Each unit will be made up of 
unit leader, assistant unit leader, two 20-man 
squads, a three-man gas squad, a three-man sniper 
squad. An attorney will be attached to assist in legal 
matters. Senior level officers will be sent to Ft. Gor- 
don, Georgia, for special training. 

71_DF-745~$12,709. 
Grantee — Connecticut SPA. 

Subgrantee — Office of State*s Attorney, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

Title — State's Attorney's Law Enforcement Training 
Program. 

Project Sunnnary — ^This will provide for a course in 
criminal law and procedure for experienced police 
officers throughout the state' of Connecticut, given 
by state's attorney in New Haven. 

71--DF--746— $197,280. 
Grantee — Illinois SPA. 
Subgrantee — City of Niles, Illinois. 

Title — "MEG" — Metropolitan Narcotics and Dan- 
gerous Drug Enforcement Group. 

Project Sunmiary — This will make possible the MEG 
group, made up of 19 police departments in Cook 
County, near Chicago, containing 600,000 people. 
MEG investigators will be trained jointly by Bureau 
of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs and the Illinois 
Bureau of Investigation. Approximately 800 police 
officers will be trained, and 19 police departments 
have agreed to assign one officer to MEG. The plan 
is endorsed, and will receive cooperation of Cook 
County Sheriff's Department. 



71 -DF-.747— $56,729, 
Grantee — Delaware SPA. 
Subgrantee — None. 

Title— Application of Systems Analysis Methodology 
to Reduce Crinie in Delaware. 

Project Summary — Principal objective is to produce 
design and operational framework for activating a 
model crime reduction management and informa- 
tion system for Delaware. 1) Project planning 
phase: Series of seminars to acquaint key persons 
with methodology and techniques for developing 
goals for system. 2) Execution phase: Identify 
major programs: define objectives; measure efTer- 
tiveness; determine information needs; develop pro- 
gram relationships; develop program structure, data 
and information; and develop plan of action. SPA 
diicctors from Washington, D.C., Pennsylvania and 
Virginia will assist in project evaluation. 

71-DF-748— $25,000. 
Grantee — Georgia SPA. 

Subgrantee — Georgia Department of Public Safety, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

Title— Police Incentive Plan for Educational 
Achievement. 

Project Sunnnary — ^lliis will enable the Georgia De- 
partment of Public Safety to provide a salar\' incen- 
tive program, based upon completion and accumu- 
lation of college credits, for 145 participating law 
enforcement officers. Hie Georgia Bureau of Inves- 
tigation and Georgia State Patrol have a combined, 
sworn complement of 740 officers. 

71-DF--749— $93,258. 
Grantee — Colorado SPA. 

Subgrantee — Second Judicial District, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 

Title — Organized Crime Unit. 

Project Sunnnary — ^This will continue support to the 
Denver District Attorney's office in continuation of 
a commendable progressive program (70-DF-19I). 
New stafT members have been added — a full-time 
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accountant, intelligence analyst and a MTST oper- 
ator. There will be computerization of the growing 
intelligence repository, 

71-DF--750-v$322,300. 
Grantee — Micliigan SPA. 

Subgrantee — Wayne County Prosecutor's Office, De- 
troit, Michigan. 

Title — Organized Crime Task Force. 

Project Summary — To fund a pilot project to control 
organized crime. It will be investigative and prose- 
cutive in nature, concentrating only, on selective tar- 
gets in the organized crime area. 

71_DF-751~$88,238. ' 

Grantee — Florida SPA. 

Subgrantee — Florida Department of Law Enforce- 
ment, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Title — Inter-American and Caribbean Intelligence 
Group — Tallahassee, Florida. 

Project Summary — To continue funds for the intelli- 
gence group and communications network, and a 
growing function involving exchange of intelligence 
on organized crime among group members. 

71*DF-752— $15,000. 
Grantee — California SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of San Diego, San Diego, Califor- 
nia. 

Title — Police Legal Advisor. 

Project Summary — A deputy city attorney will be as- 
signed to the Police Department in the capacity of 
Police Legal Advisor. City attorney and chief of 
police will be jointly responsible for the supervision 
of the legal advisor. 

71-DF-753~$25,620. 

Grantee — North Carolina SPA. 

Subgrantee — ^Department of Administration, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 
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Title — Law Students Interns. 




Project Summary — This project will employ 12 law 
students in second and third years of iaw school. 
They will be assigned to county solicitor's and 
public defender's offices throughout the state. 

71-DF-754— $178,196. 

Grantee — Arizona SPA. 

Subgrantee — Pima County Juvenile Court, Tucson, 
Arizona. 

Title — Upgrading Facilities at Arizona Boys Ranch. 

Project Summary — This will enable Pima County to 
upgrade the physical and environmental facilities at 
Arizona Boys Ranch. Three main goals include: 1) 
installation of a modem sewage system, 2) installa- 
tion of new water system, and 3) improvement of 
environmental facilities. 

71-DF-755— $17,200. 

Grantee — Oklahoma SPA. 

Subgrantee — University of Oklahoma, Department of 
Health Studies, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Title — Sudden and Violent Death Investigation. 

Project Summary — The University of Oklahoma will 
sponsor a two-day seminar to provide an opportu- 
nity for 200 physicians, attorneys and law enforce- 
ment personnel to become familiar, through a mul- 
tidisciplinary approach, with practical aspects of 
modern, medical-legal case investigative techniques. 

71^DF-756— $31,150. 

Grantee — West Virginia SPA. 

Subgrantee — Department of Public Safety, Charles- 
tonj West Virginia. 

Title — A Mandatory Statewide Law Enforcement 
Statistics and Crime Reporting Program. 

Project Summary — Prior to March 5, 1971 manda- 
tory reporting act, about 8 percent of law enforce- 
ment agencies reported. This project v/ill provide 
for training of the project director and assistant 
director. They in turn will design and distribute the 
necessary forms to train police and sherifTs state- 
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wide after consulting with FBI, New Jersey State 
Policy and Florida Department Law Enforcement 
officials. All West Virginia Law Enforcement agen- 
cies will be required to participate (132 municipal 
police* agencies, 55 county sheriiFs offices, 55 county 
prosecutor offices, 55 state police detachments and 
9 correctional agencies. 

71-DF-757— $43,063. 

Grantee— Ohio SPA. 

Subgrantee — Ohio Prosecuting Attorneys Association, 
Inc., Columbus, Ohio. 

Title — Ohio Prosecuting Attorneys Coordination and 
Training Project. 

Project Summary — This will provide training, tech- 
nical assisttfUice and coordination to Ohio county at- 
torneys. All to be achieved through the work of an 
executive director and training coordinator, super- 
vised by the Executive Committee of Ohio Prose- 
cuting Attorneys Association. They will: 1) evaluate 
the need for reorganization of office of Prosecuting 
Attorneys, 2) establish effective legislative program, 
3) create and maintain channels of communications 
for exchange of important information and (4) 
raise standards and techniques of ail Ohio prosecu- 
tors by a continuing program of legal education. 

71-DF-75&— $19,090. 
Grantee — ^North Carolina SPA. 

Subgrantee — State Bureau of Investigation, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

Title — State Bureau of Investigation Intern Program. 

Project Summary — This will implement an internship 
program designed to attract college students to the 
field of law enforcement. Twelve interns will be 
hired for three months on full-time basis, while four 
interns will be hired on a part-time basis for nine 
months. Manpower will be provided to the chemi- 
cal laboratory, identification section, photographic 
section, intelligence section, training officer and to 
six district offices while providing meaningful learn- 
ing experiencQS for the student interns. 

71--DF-759--^59,997. 
Grantee— Florida SPA. 



Subgrantee — Division of Youth Services, Tallahassee, 
Florida. 

Title — McCoy Boys Base. 

Project Summary — Florida State Division of Youth 
Services, Orange County Board of Commissioners 
and McCoy Air Force Base will join forces to pro- 
vide a community-based treatment facility for 25-50 
delinquent youths committed to Division of Youth 
Ser\-ices — This is an alternative to present treatment 
(probation or state training school). Average length 
is six months^ stay for each youth. They will engage 
in group counseling, vocational training and attend 
school in the community. Community volunteers 
will be encouraged to take part, both in planning 
and operation of the program. 

71-DF-760— $178,796. 

Grantee— Florida SPA. 

Subgrantee — Southeastern Correctional and Crimi- 
nological Research Center, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Title — Work Release as a Rehabilitative Tool. 

Project Summary — This will be for evaluation of 
work release as a rehabilitative and reihtegrative 
tool within the correctional system. States involved 
are Florida and South Carolina. 

71-.DF-761— $56,930. 
Grantee — ^Arkansas SPA. 

Subgrantee — County of Pulaski, Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas. 

Title — Pulaski County Community Correctional Fa- 
cility. 

Project Summary — A replacement of the existing 
county jail (over 40 years old) is needed. This grant 
will make it possible to plan for its replacement 
along with a total correctional center and program. 
The other agencies involved are the View of Arkan- 
sas Graduate School, Medical Center, Law School, 
State Vocational Rehabilitation Agency and State 
Juvenile Training School. 

71-DF-762— $28,887. 
Grantee — Pennsylvania SPA. 
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Siibgrantee — District Attorneys Office, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Title — Law Student Interns in Prosecutor's Office. 

Project Summary — Twenty-six law students will be 
employed for the summer between second and third 
years of law school; 10 will be part time during 
third year. They will be assigned to various divisions 
of law processing to learn better how all phases in- 
tegrate into the whole procedure. These students 
will be recruited from three Philadelphia law 
schools and five to seven other schools on the East 
Coast and Midwest. 

71-DF-763— $250,000. 
Grantee — Louisiana SPA. 

Subgrantee— Department of Public Welfare, Baton 
Rouge* Louisiana. 

Title — Community Treatment — Probation and Pa- 
role Improvement. 

Project Summary — This project will extend the exist- 
ing probation and parole services of Department of 
Pnblic Welfare and Department of Corrections, and 
will provide adult misdemeanor probation services 
for offenders sentenced to less than 91 days. It will 
permit recruitment and training for 18 additional 
juvenile probation and parole officers who will re- 
ceive a minimum of 525 hours in-service and on- 
the-job training. 

71-DF-.764— $23,000. 
Grantee — Missouri SPA. 

Subgrantee — Missouri Attorney General's Office, Jef- 
ferson City, Missouri. 

Title — ^Training Program for Newly Elected Prose- 
cuting Attorneys. 

Project Summary — The newly elected prosecuting 
attorneys in 155 offices in Missouri will have oppor- 
tunity for introduction to demands and problems of 
this office, with information provided regarding re- 
.sources available and methodology. Instructors will 
be experienced prosecutors, members of the court, 
law school faculty and representatives of agencies 
with whom the prosecutor must work. 



71-DF-765— $54,100. 
Grantee — Florida SPA. 

Subgrantee — Florida Prosecuting Attorney's Associa- 
tion, Sarasota, Florida. 

Title — State Prosecutors' Operations Coordinator. 

Project Summary — This will support creation of ini- 
tial operation of a unit, under Florida Prosecuting 
Attorney's Association, to coordinate activities of 83 
such offices throughout the state of Florida. The 
program is concerned with: I) making collective 
knowledge and information available to all Florida 
prosecutors; 2) developing programs to improve 
image of prosecutor among law student.^; 3) plan- 
ning, programming and sponsoring an educational 
and training program; and 4) developing and dis- 
seminating comprehensive prosecutor's manual of 
trial and pleading practice. 

71-DF-766— $30,000. 
Grantee — Texas SPA. 

Subgrantee — Texas Comm. on Law Enforcement Of- 
ficer Standards and Education, Austin, Texas. 

Title — Management Schools for Police Training 
Coordinators and Directors. 

Project Summary— To improve law enforcement 
training throughout the state, 15 one-week training 
conferences for management personnel and training 
officers will be held. The state's 44 certified police 
academies will be aided. An area-wide course for 
directors will be included for personnel from Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and New Mexico. 
Evaluation will be made through inspection of the 
44 police academies, to determine effectiveness. 

71-.DF-.767— $250,000. 

Grantee — Arizona SPA. 

Subgrantee — None. 

Title — Development of Probation and Parole Im- 
provement Programs, 

Project Summary — This proposal will establish cen- 
tralized adult and/or juvenile probation depart- 
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ments, on the county level, where no services pres- 
ently exist, or where they are seriously deficient. 
Grant funds will be used for staff training and up- 
grading of personnel, employment placement, emer- 
gency loan funds, family and budget counseling and 
medical services. 

71^DF--768— $125,000. 

Grantee — Georgia SPA. 

Subgrantee — None. 

Title— Project "TEMPO." 

Project Summary — ^These three projects will provide 
intensive, improved probation services to juvenile 
and adult probationers in Georgia. This will pro- 
vide a residential treatment center in Atlanta for 
100 probationers. Companion grants (769 — 
$66,080) and (770— $58,000) provided diagnostic 
counseling and a community treatment center for 
children. This will incorporate a six-man "Special 
Court Services Worker Unit". 

71-DF-769— $66,080. 
Grantee — Georgia SPA. 

Subgrantee — Georgia State Department of Probation, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

Title — Expansion- of Concentrated Treatment Cen- 
ters, 

Project Summary— See Project TEMPO (71-DF- 
768). This companion grant^will provide a wide 
range of residential and diagnostic counseling, 
training, employment and legal assistance services 
to twenty probationers. (See grant 71-DF-770 
also.) 

71-DF~770— $58,000. 
Grantee — Georgia SPA. 

Subgrantee — Georgia State Department of Family 
and Youth Services, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Title — Community Treatment for Committed Chil- 
dren in Lieu of Youth Development. 

Project Summary — See accompanying projects 
"TEMPO," 71-DF-768 and 71-DF-769. This pro- 



ject will provide a six-man "Special Court Services 
Worker Unit" for intensive probation counseling 
with specially selected youth. 

7l-DF-771--$298,625. 

Grantee— Hawaii SPA. 

Subgrantee — None. 

Title-— Statewide Organized Crime Intelligence Unit 
and Statewide Investigatory and Prosecutorial Unit. 

Project Summary — This is for two organized crime 
programs in I^Iawaii. The fir.U is for upgrading the 
present structure and capacity, involving four coun- 
ties, through ser\'ices of a clerk and necessary equip- 
ment to bring personnel to total of 20. Secondly, 
under office of State Attorney General, a statewide 
organized crime investigatory and prosecutorial 
unit will be formed. 

71.-DF-772— $132,050. 

Grantee — Kansas SPA. 

Subgrantee — Office of County Attorney, Olathe, 
Kansas. 

Title — ^Johnson County (Kansas) Commission Drug 
Abuse Abatement Program. 

Project Summary — ^This development of a compre- 
hensive, community-based resource as an alternate 
to incarceration of young drug offenders will have 
as its primary focus establishment of drug interven- 
tion groups staffed by professionals and trained 
para-professionals, supported by psychotherapy 
services and coordinated assistance and services of 
judicial, correctional, law enforcement and social 
services agencies in the community. 

7I-DF-773— $17,985. 
Grantee — Vermont SPA. 
Subgrantee — None. 

Title — ^Vermont Civil Disorders Technical Assistance 
Unit. 

Project Summary — Project emphasis will be on 1) 
expanding and improving aspects of coordination 
required at all levels of government; 2) develop- 
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ment of specific planning tailored to jurisdictional 
needs as it pertains to prevention and control; 3) 
expanding and or establishing lines of communica- 
tion of all agencies concerned with prevention, de- 
tection and control of civil disorder situations; and 
4) conducting series of conferences, seminars and 
various planning managements with agencies con- 
cerned. 

71-DF-774— $163,538. 

Grantee — California Council SPA. 

Subgrantee — County of San Mateo, San Mateo, Cali- 
fornia. 

Title — Consolidation of County/City Narcotics 
Forces to Control Dangerous Drugs. 

Project Summary — This project will transcend geo- 
graphical and political barriers in order to facilitate 
the concerted efforts and cooperation of all law en- 
forcement agencies and local governments in the 
county to control and restnct the flow of narcotics 
through creation of a Narcotics Task Force. 

71-DF~775— $284,777. 
Grantee — Texas SPA. 

Subgrantee — National College of District Attorneys, 
Houston, Texas. 

Title — National College of District Attorneys — Pre- 
vention Training Courses. 

Project Summary — Two four- week sessions will be 
given during the summer at University of Houston 
and a series of seminars during the coming year. 
One hundred intermediate candidates will be in- 
cluded in each group, conducted by expert prosecu- 
tors, judges, legal educators and other qualified pro- 
fe^ionals, who will participate as students, faculty, 
guest lecturers and advisors. 

71~DF-776— $293,835. 

Grantee — Pennsylvania SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Title — Methadone Treatment Units in Mental 
Health, C2.tchment Areas 1 and 2 A. 



Project Summary — ^Two methadone treatment units 
will be established in two areas where heroin addic- 
tion is very high. Each unit will be capable of treat- 
ing 200 persons and will be divided into three pro- 
gram elements: 1) intake, evaluation, treatment; 
2) ambulatory detoxification; and 3) methadone 
maintenance. 

71-DF-777-~§31,319. 

Grantee — Tennessee SPA. 

Subgrantee — University of Tennessee Legal Clinic, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Title — Law Students in Prosecutor Offices. 

Project Summary — This project will employ 30 stu- 
dents from College of Law, University of Tennes- 
see, part-time for 10 weeks during academic year in 
three prosecutor's offices in Knoxville, Tennessee. 

71-DF-77&-429,282. 
Grantee — Washington SPA. 

Subgrantee — Washington State Bar Association, Seat- 
tle, Washington. 

Xitle — Law Student Interns in Prosecutor and De- 
fender Offices. 

Project Summary — This project will employ 26 stu- 
dents for 12 months— 20 in prosecutor's oflSces, six 
in public defender's offices. Rate will be $3.50 per 
hour, working 12 full weeks in the summer, 34 
weeks ( 10 hours a week) during the schooUyear. 

71-DF~779— $59,700. 
Grantee — Connecticut SPA. 

Subgrantee — Connecticut Judicial Department^ Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 

Xitle — Law Student Interns in Prosecutor/Defender 
Offices. 

Project Summary — ^This project will employ 20 stu- 
dents during the coming summer and following aca- 
demic year. They will be placed among the Supe- 
rior Court and Circuit Court prosecutor and de- 
fender offices in Fairfield, Hartford and New 
Haven counties as appropriate. 
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71-.DF-780— $25,140. 
Grantee — New Mexico SPA. 

Subgrantee — University of New Mexico, Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico. 

Title — Law Student Interns in Prosecutor Offices. 

Project Summary — This project will employ 15 stu- 
dents from University of New Mexico School of 
Law for summer between second and third year. 
They will be placed under super\'ision of District 
Judges throughout the state. 

71-.DF'-781-^30,90a 
Grantee — Alaska SPA. 

Subgrantee — Alaska Public Defender Agency, An- 
chorage, Alaska. 

Title — Law Student Interns in Defender Offices. 

Project Summary — Law students who take part will 
have intensive training with staff* of the defender's 
office. They will be given academic credit by UCLA 
Law School. 

71-.DF-782— $24,423. 
Grantee — Iowa SPA. 
Subgrantee — None. 
Title — Law Student Interns. 

Project Summary — Fifteen law students from Drake 
University and the State University of Iowa will be 
recruited for summer employment in county attor- 
neys* offices throughout the state. 

71-DF-783— $30,220. 
Grantee — Louisiana SPA. 

Subgrantee — Office of Attorney General, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 

Title — Law Student Interns in Prosecutor Offices. 

Project Summary — ^This project will employ 20 third 
year law students during summer and academic 



year as part of the court support stafT of criminal 
justice division of Attorney Generals' office. 

7l-DF-784--$15,000. 

Grantee — Alaska SPA. 

Subgrantee— Department of Public Safety, Juneau, 
Alaska. 

Title — Bomb Disposal Technician. 

Project Summary — A bomb disposal technician will 
*bc added to staff" of Alaska State Troopers, to han- 
die responsibility of disposing of bombs on a state- 
wide basis. He will also teach new troopers and city 
police officers to handle this problem locally. 

71-DF-.785--^15,000. 

Grantee — Louisiana SPA. 

Subgrantee — Lafayette Parish Sheriffs Department, 
Lafayette, Louisiana. 

Title — Legal Advisor. 

Project Summary — ^These funds will support a legal 
advisor for the Lafayette Parish SherifT Depart- 
ment. He will work closely with District and Parish 
attorneys to insure that they are aware of changing 
laws and legal decisions affecting duties of law en- 
forcement officers. He will be available for 24-hour 
counsel and advice, will assist in coordination with 
SherifT's department and courts and will visit crime 
scenes if necessary. 

71-DF-786— $144,593. 

Grantee — Maryland SPA. 

Subgrantee — Board of County Commissioners, Upper 
Marlboro, Maryland. 

Title — Drug Rehabilitation Program — Prince 
George*s County. 

Project Summary — This will allow the county to 
efTectively treat drug abuse through an out-patient 
drug rehabilitation center. This will provide the 
keystone for future treatment centers. Treatment 
clinics will opera*e from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. Four- 
hundred clients will be serviced through referral 
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from law enforceir.ent and social agencies. The 
ba$ic objective will be bcluivior modification. Meth- 
adone treatment will be only for detoxification 
purposes. All patients will be given identiflcation 
cards to prevent treatment at several out-patient 
clinics. 

71^DF-.787— $99,933. 
Grantee — Kentucky SPA^ 

Subgrantec — Kentucky Department of Public Safety, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Title— Statewide Narcotic Control Unit of Kentucky 
State Police. 

Project Summary — ^A lieutenant and six field agents 
will form a unit to give direction to state and local 
narcotic enforcement efforts. They will comprise the 
chief narcotic and dangerous drug agency for the 
state. They will provide a 10- week training course 
in Louisville, Kentucky. 

71~DF-788— $28,926. 
Grantee — Maine SPA, 

Subgrantce — Bureau of Corrections, Augusta, Maine. 

Title — Correctional Intern Program. 

Project Summary — ^This grant will allow the Maine 
Bureau of Corrections to sponsor an intern program 
aimed at attracting college stucJents to correctional 
work. Twenty-three students w'll be selected, all 
majoring in social sciences and liberal arts. They 
will be assigned to four correctional facilities — 
Maine State Prison, Xfen's Con'ectional Center, 
Boy's Training Center and Division of Probation 
and Parole. 

71-DF~789— $51,820. 
Grantee — ^Delaware SPA. 
Subgran tee — None. 

Title — Research and Evaluation Unit — ^Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

Project Summary — This will provide a research and 
evaluation unit in the Delaware SPA. There will be 



an associate director, two criminal justice planners 
and four part-time research assistants. 

71-DF-79a-$200,000. 
Grantee — Louisiana SPA. 

Subgrantce — City of New Orleans, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

Title — ^Safety and Sanitation Program — ^New Orleans 
Parish Prison. 

Project Suniniary — ^\Vill provide maintenance staff 
(eight employees and a supervisor) for improved 
food services facilities and will permit undertaking 
a large number of individual safety and sanitation 
projects, such as electrical and plumbing system 
renovation. 

71-DF~791-^30,000. 
Grantee — Florida SPA. 

Subgrantce — Second Judical Circuit of Florida. 

Title — Law Students Interns in Defenders Office Tal- 
lahassee, Florida. 

Project Summary — ^This project will employ 24 in- 
terns during the four quarters of the academic year 
(including summer) . 

71-DF-792— $21,741. • 

Grantee — ^\Vcst Virginia SPA. 

Subgrantce — West Virginia University. 

Title — Law Student Interns in Prosecutor/Defender 
Offices. 

Project Summary — ^Will employ 12 students during 
the summer and 16 indents during the school year. 

71-DF-793— $15,000. 
Grantee — ^Maine SPA. 
Subgrantce — City of Portland, Maine. 
Title — Legal Advisor. 
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Project Summary — Will employ an attorney to con- 
sult with thc5 Portland Chief of Police on questions 
pertaining to administrative and policy planning, 
police operations, prosecutor/court liaison, training, 
preparation of legislation and publications and civil 
, rights protestei-s. 

7l-.DF-794---$15,00a 

Grantee— Vemiont SPA. 

Subgranttj, — Vermont Department of Public Safety, 
Montpelicr^ Vermont. 

Title— Legal Advisor. 

Project Summary — Will employ a police legal ad- 
visor who will be responsible to the Commissioners 
of the Department of Public Safety as chief legal 
advisor on operations and i)olicy matters. 

7l-DF-795~$99,475. 
Grantee — Alabama SPA. 

Subgrantec—JeflTerson County Commission, Jefferson 
County, Alabama. 

Title — Regional Criminal Justice Center. 

Project Summary— This project will pemiit the plan- 
ning of a Regional Criminal Justice Center to p;o- 
vidc both correction and police supporting facilities 
to seven Alabama Counties (JefTei-son, Blount, 
Walter, Winston, St. Clair, Shelby and Chilton). 

7l-DF-7^jo--$28,000; 

Grantee — Maryland SPA. 

Subgrantee— State's Attorney's Office. 

Title — Law Student Interns in Prosecutor Offices. 

Project Summary— This project will employ 20 
third-year law students for the summer. 

71~DE~797— $22,734. 
Grantee — ^Vermont SPA. 

Subgrantee— Vermont State's Attorney's Association. 
Title — ^Law Student Interns in Prosecutor Offices. 
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Project Summary — This project will employ nine law 
students during the summer. The students will be 
recruited from the law schools of Boston University, 
Boston College and the New York State University 
at Albany. 

7 1-DF^79&— $30,000. 
Grantee — Missouri SPA. 

Subgrantee— Office of the Prosecuting Attorney, Clay- 
ton, Missouri. 

Title— Law Student Interns in Prosecutor Offices. 

Project Summary — Ten third-year law students will 
be employed during the summer and 10 during the 
academic year, from Washington University .second 
St. Louis University, 

7 l-DF-799— $36,000. 
Grantee — Delaware SPA. 

Subgrantee — Supreme Court of Delaware Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 

Title— Court Reorganization and Planning Program. 

Project Summary — This project will provide legisla- 
tive research and drafting a^d da'ta research, collec- 
tion and evaluation leading to a plan for reorgani- 
zation of Delaware's statewide judicial system. 
Goals include expansion of supreme court, court 
unification at the trial level, determination of state- 
wide need for judges, central administration under 
one court administrator, general court planning and 
improved continuing judicial education. 

7I-DF-800— $21,347. 
Grantee — Missouri SPA. 

Subgrantee — Missouri Board of Probation and Pa- 
role, JeflTerson City, Missouri. 

Title — Recognizance Project. 

Project Summary — Missouri Board of Probation and 
Parole will cooperate with the Circuit Court of 
Jackson County to establish a recognizance bond 
project in Kansas City, Missouri. This will be com- 
pared with the one in process in St. Louis, Missouri, 
which places greater restrictions or eligibility. The 
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project will help alleviate over-crowding in Jackson 
County jails which has caused several disturbances 
in the jail. 

71-DF~801--S250,000. 
Grantee — Tennessee SPA. 

Subgrantee — Department of Corrections, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Title — Expansion and Improvement of Juvenile/ Adult 
Probation -Pa role Services. 

Project Summary' — One subgrant of $125,000 will 
provide the Division of Juvenile Probation with 52 
officers, nine superx'isor)' counselors, four district 
directors, two halfway houses with a capacit)- of 
12-15 youths each and two district coordinators for 
volunteer serx-iccs. A second grant of $125,000 will 
provide the Division of Adult Probation and Pa- 
roles with 55 officers, four district supervisors, nine 
superx'isory counselors, two halfway houses with a 
capacity of 12-15 probationers each, one supervisor 
of volunteer serx-iccs and an assistant for each of 
three major divisions. 

$222,751. 

Grantee — District of Columbia SPA. 

Subgrantee — ^District of Columbia Department of 
Corrections, Washington, D.C. 

Title — A Psychiatric Treatment Unit for an Adult 
Correctional Facility. 

Project Summary— This will enable the District of 
Columbia Department of Corrections to establish a 
psychiatric unit in the adult correctional facility at 
Lor ton, Virginia. It will have a capacity of 15 pa- 
tients and will provide outpatient treatment for ap- 
proximately 100 cases. The unit will be staffed 
under a purchase of service contract with a local 
psychiatric organization and will include a psychiat- 
ric worker, psychologists and social workers. Serv- 
ices included will involve social case work, rehabili- 
tation, evaluation psychotherapy, counseling and 
group and family therapy. 

7I-DF-803— $15,000. 
Grantee — Iowa SPA. 



Subgrantee — City of Des Moines, Iowa. 
Title — Police Legal Advisor. 

Project Summary — A full-time legal advisor will be 
assigned to the Des Moines Police Department to 
advise the agency on policy decisions, develop law- 
related training materials, interpret laws, act as liai- 
son to the couru ^^nd prosecutive agencies and lec- 
ture at the police academy. 

71_DF-804— $14,000. 

Grantee — Iowa SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Waterloo, Iowa. 

Title — Police Legal Advisor — Waterloo. 

Project Summary — ^A full-time legal advisor will be 
assigned to the Waterloo Department to advise the 
agency on policy decisions, develop law- related 
training materials, interpret laws, act as liaison to 
the courts and prosecutive agencies and lecture at 
the police academy. 

71-DF-805— $250,000. 
Grantee — Mississippi SPA. 
Subgrantee — None. 

Title — Establishment of Community Treatment Pro- 
grams for Youthful Offenders. 

Project Summary — ^This grant provides for the estab- 
lishment of five juvenile halfway houses and group 
houses in five regional and local areas of Missis- 
sippi. The objective of this program is to provide an 
alternative to commitment to a state correctional 
institution for delinquents and pre-delinquents ap- 
pearing in the stale's youth courts. 

71-.DF-806— $250,000. 
Grantee — Kentucky SPA. 

Subgrantee — ^Department of Child Welfare, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky. 

Title — Aftercare for Hard-to-Place Delinquents. 

Project Summary — This prograwi will provide inten- 
sive i^ftercarc for approximately 100 **hard-to- 
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place" delinquents. Ten juvenile counselors will be 
employed to locate 1 1 foster homes each, train the 
foster parents, develop and coordinate volunteers 
and community resources and provide continuation 
counseling services for the juveniles and their foster 
parents. In addition, two group homes will also be 
established. 

$250,000. 

Grantee — South Carolina SPA. 

Subgrantee — ^\^ocational Rehabilitation Department, 
Columbia, South Carolina. 

Title — ^\'''ocational Rehabilitation Family Court Pro- 
gram. 

Project Summary — ^Tliis project will provide special- 
ized probation-related services to five South Caro- 
lina communities. Five counselors and support per- 
sonnel will provide ser\'ices to an estimated 500 
youths between the ages of 14 to 17. Included in 
these services are a variety of functions including 
counseling, foster house placement, work and recre- 
ational programs, job training and special educa- 
tion. 

71-DF-808— $246,818. 
Grantee — Florida SPA. 
Subgrantee — None. 

Title — Regional Youth Service Programs, Group 
Homes and Adult Parole — ^Tallahassee. 

Project Summary — This award will fund three indi- 
vidual projects which provide intensive pre-parole 
services to inmates and residential treatment of ju- 
venile probationers: 1) Eight parole counselors will 
be added to the State Probation and Parole Com- 
mission to make available 200 additional interviews 
per week; 2) Two residential group homes for 
eight-ten youths each will be established for Duval, 
Clay and Nassau Counties; and 3) Two moic resi- 
dential group homes for 608 youths will be estab- 
lished in Pinellas County. ^ 

7I-DF-809— $250,000. 
Grantee — Kansas SPA. 
Subgrantee — None. 



Title — Improvement and Expansion of Probation 
Ser\'ices. 

Project Sunmiary- — This project will provide proba- 
tion ser\'ices to counties with population of 20,000 
or more. Up to 15 projects will be funded to a max- 
imum of $16,000 each. The focus of this efTort'is to 
obtain sufficient probation officer personnel to 
achieve a cascwoiier-client ratio consistent with 
acceptable national bi h^dards. 

71-DF-8I0— $109,930. 
Grantee — Alabama SPA. 
Subgrantee — University of Alabama. 

Title — American Academy of Judicial Education — 
University of Alabama. 

Project Summary — This project will train judges of 
limited jurisdiction during the summer of 1971. 
Tlie American Academy of Judicial Education will 
train 100 judges from across the country for two 
weeks in August. In addition, a four-day Regional 
Academy for 18 judges from one LEAA region will 
be conducted. 

7I-DF-8n— $62,708. 

Grantee — South Carolina SPA. 

Subgrantee — ^Department of Corrections, Columbia, 
South Carolina. 

Title — ^Development and Implementation of a Com- 
prehensive Information System in a Correctional 
Agency. 

Project Summary — The goals of this project are: 1) 
to provide information on mniatcs for administra- 
tion of rehabilitation programs, 2) to provide infor- 
mation to other criminal justice agencies, 3) to re- 
move internal duplication of data collection and 4) 
to develop a series of data reports to provide timely 
management information for decision-making and 
budget preparation. 

7I-DF-^I2— $14,960. 

Grantee — ^New Jersey SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Trenton, New Jersey. 

Title — Police Legal Advisors. 
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Project Summary — ^The city of Trenton will employ 
a full-time police legal advisor to recommend pro- 
cedural, administrative and , legislative modifica- 
tions; to inteipret laws for members of the police 
force; to assist in the planning and implementation 
of policies relative to legal affairs; and to provide li- 
aison between the department, the prosecutor, cor- 
poration counsel and the courts. 

71~DF-813---$15,000. 
Grantee — Connecticut SPA. 

Snbgrantee — New Haven Department of Police Serv- 
iced New Haven, Connecticut. 

Title — Systems Analyst. 

Project Summary — The New Haven Department of 
Police Services will hire a Systems Analyst to de- 
velop plans for the expansion of the Department's 
Computer Information System to 13 other cities in 
the New Haven region. He will also study the infor- 
mation needs of administrative units of the Depart- 
ment. 

71-DF-814-^$ 15,000. 
Grantee — Tennessee SPA. 

Subgrantee — ^Metropolitan City of Nashville, Tennes- 
see. 

Title — Police Legal Advisor. 

Project Summary — The city of Nashville will employ 
a full-time legal advisor to assist the police depart- 
ment in a variety of services, such as: prosecutorial 
and court liaison, academy lectures, advice on oper- 
ational and policy decisions, development of law-re- 
lated training materials and interpretation of laws 
and regulations pertinent to departmental adminis- 
tration. 

71-DF-815— $15,000. 

Grantee — ^Tennessee SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Memphis, Tennessee. 

Title — Police Legal Advisor. 

Project Summary — The city of Memphis will employ 
a full-time police legal advisor who will act as a li- 



aison to the courts and prosecution, lecture at the 
police academy, advise the department on opera- 
tional and policy decisions, develop law-related 
training materials and interpret laws and regula- 
tions relative to departmental administi*ation. 

71-.DF-816^$ 15,000. 
Grantee — Georgia SPA. 

Subgrantee — Clayton County, Jonesboro, Georgia. 
Title — Systems Analyst. 

Project Summary — Clayton County will employ a 
full-time systems analyst to provide the specialized 
knowledge needed by its enforcement agencies in 
the areas of systems analysis, computer science, law 
and public administration. 

71-DF-817— $15,000. 
Grantee — Georgia SPA. 

Subgrantee — Georgia Department of Public Safety, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

Title — Systems Analyst. 

Project Summary — The Georgia Department of 
Public Safety will employ one full-time systems ana- 
lyst who will provide the agency with the special- 
ized knowledge it needs in areas such as systems 
analysis, computer science, law and public adminis- 
tration. 

71-DF-818-$7,500. 
Grantee — Georgia SPA. 

Subgrantee — Georgia Department of Public Safety. 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

Title — Psychiatric Consultant. 

Project Summary— The Georgia Department of 
Public Safety will employ a psychiatric consultant 
who will be utilized in a number of functions, such 
as: selection screening and testing; promotion eval- 
uation; behavioral training instruction for police 
personnel; consultation on agency policies for han- 
dling disturbed individuals; and consultation for 
employees of the agency. 
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71-DF-819— $1,084,782. 
Grantee— New York SPA. 

Subgrantee— New York City Criminal Justice Coor- 
dinating Council, New York, N.Y. 

Title— Night and Weekend Courts in Queens and 
Bronx. 

Project Summary — ^This project meets a request to 
double the number of arraignment courts in the city 
handling night and weekend arrest cases. This ex- 
pansion will permit more deliberate proceedings 
than are now possible. It will allow preliminary 
hearings to occur at arraignment in substantially 
more cases, thereby eliminating much of the delay 
and many of the wasted appearances, and subse- 
quently easing case congestion. 

71-.DF-820— $100,000. 
Grantee — City of Long Beach. 
Subgrantee — None. 

Title — Public Safety Information Sub-System, Long 
Beach, California. 

Project Summary — LEAA, in cooperation with eight 
federal agencies who are members of the Urban In- 
formation Systems Inter- Agency Committee 
(USAC), is supporting a pilot model project to de- 
velop, test and implement a municipal information 
system which would improve the information and 
decision-making capabilities of municipalities 
throughout the nation. 

71-.DF-821— $21,732. 
Grantee — Texas SPA. 

Subgrantee— Wichita County, Wichita Falls, Texas. 

Title — Extra-judicial Probation Program for Adult 
Offenders. 

Project Summary — ^This project will support a coop- 
erative program of "unofficial" probation for adult 
offenders, involving the prosecuting attorney, the 
defendant, the defendant's attorney, the court and 
probation officer in those cases involving adult vio- 
lators in first offenses of the grade of misdemeanor or 
felony. A program of probation, restitution pay- 



ments, court costs and service fees will be formu- 
lated without the filing of a complaint or formal 
petition. This program will afford the alleged trans- 
gressors an opportunity to redeem themselves with- 
out the stigma of criminal conviction. 

71-DF-822— $295,715. 

Grantee — Maryland SPA. 

Subgrantee — Department Public Safety and Correc- 
tions Services, Hunt Valley, Maryland. 

Title — Intensive Release Planning and Parole Super- 
vision. 

Project Summary — This award is to fund develop- 
ment of a comprehensive rehabilitation program for 
175 inmates incarcerated at the Maryland House of 
Corrections and 25 women incarcerated at Mary- 
land Correctional Institution for Women. The focus 
of the rehabilitation program will be the develop* 
ment of guarantee quality jobs within the Balti- 
more, Maryland, community. It will include inten- 
sive counseling, work orientation, social rehabilita- 
tion, education and training related specifically to 
the job that has been develojjed prior to the release 
of the inniate. 

71-DF-823— $100,449. 

Grantee — .Mabama SPA. 

Subgrantee — Alabama Industrial School, Mt. Meigs, 
Alabama. 

Title — Pre-Release Training for Institutionalized De- 
linquent Children. 

Project Summary — The purpose of this project is to 
provide the youth detained at the Alabama In- 
dustrial School with a comprehensive pre-release 
training program. The program will serve 260 15- 
to 18-year-old youths who have been adjudged de- 
linquent by the Alabama Juvenile Courts. The pri- 
mary objective of the program is to reduce recidiv- 
ism through effective institutional programming. 

71-DF-824— $14,702. 
Grantee — Idaho SPA. 

Subgrantee — Idaho Board of Corrections, Boise, 
Idaho. 
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Title — Counseling and Treatment Services for Indian 
Inmates. 

Project Summary — ^The purpose of this grant is to es- 
tablish a counseling unit exclusively for Indian 
State Penitentiary. The objectives of the project are 
to develop programs that meet the needs of a mi- 
nority cultural group. 

71-DF-825— $40,119. 

Grantee — Missouri SPA. 

Subgrantee — St. Louis Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Title — Police Salary Incentive Plan for Educational 
Achievement. 

Project Summary — The project will permit the St. 
Louis Police Department to initiate a pilot police 
educational achievement incentive pay plan. Pay in- 
centives will be provided to 201 participants for as- 
sociate degrees (or 60 credit hours), bachelor's de- 
grees, and master's degrees or doctorate degrees. 

71-DF-826— $125,470. 
Grantee — New Jersey SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Newark, Community Develop- 
ment Administration, Newark, New Jersey. 

Title — Police Cadet Project, Newark, New Jersey. 

Project Summary — Newark proposes to establish a 
police cadet program, by which young men between 
the ages of 18-21 who may be interested in police 
work may begin a career with the police depart- 
ment. The cadet training program will consist of a 
38-month internship, including on-the-job training 
during the day and evening courses at Rutgers 
University. 

71-.DF-827~$124,900. 

Grantee — Florida, SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Miami, Florida. 

Title — Organized Crime Fighting Team Project. 

Project Summary — Six fully equipped teams of inves- 
tigators for surveillance operations, vice and narcot- 



ics will be formed to help Miami reduce organized 
crime. Professional services have been acquired by 
hiring an attorney, an accountant, a systems analyst 
and two intelligence analysts. Cooperation has been 
extended to other Florida agencies, and the project 
includes workshop training for 800 officers. 

71--DF-828-$52,835. 
Grantee— Florida SPA. 

Subgrantee — Board of Commissioners of Escambia 
County, Pensacola, Florida. 

Title — Escambia County Juvenile Detention Facility 
Program. 

Project Summary — This project will permit Escam- 
bia County to plan for a modern detention center 
for about 30 youths, (also will serve as a reception 
and diagnostic center), as well as a diversified com- 
plex of community -based programs. A juvenile de- 
tention facility task force will provide total project 
guidance, and in-county^ capability will be enhanced 
by using grant funds to engage services of qualified 
consultants and an architectural firm. 

71-DF-829— $75,000. 
Grantee— Florida SPA. 

Subgrantee — Consolidated City of Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida. 

Title — Police Youth Specialist. 

Project Summary — The project is designed to con- 
tinue the initially-funded 13 youth specialists (nine 
police youth specialists, one youth specialist supervi- 
sor, one liaison officer and two intake officers) and 
to further support their efforts to divert juvenile 
cases from criminal process. The project is an at- 
tempt to reduce the number of juvenile referrals to 
the criminal process, enhance the im'age of criminal 
justice, identify potential delinquents, and channel 
youth activities into areas of useful endeavors. 

7l-.DF-83a— $40,000. 
Grantee — Georgia SPA. 

Subgrantee — University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 
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Title— Mobilizing Community Leadership Resources 
and Systems for More Effective Law Enforcement. 

Project Summary — ^This project aims to increase the 
effectiveness of law enforcement by bringing to- 
gether community leaders from the academic, busi- 
ness, special interest, governmental and criminal 
justice fields and providing them with an under- 
standing of modern social changes and their effect 
on laVv enforcement. The emphasis will be on the 
integrated role that all disciplines must play in mo- 
bilizing total community resources against crime. 

71-.DF-^31— $66,353. 

' Grantee — Georgia SPA. 

Subgrantee — Atlanta Judicial Circuit, Atljinta, Geor- 
gia. 

Title— Intelligence Unit — District Attorney's Office. 

Project Summary — ^The project would continue and 
expand the inielligence unit within the District At- 
torney's Office. It would develop both tactical and 
strategic organized crime intelligence, and analyze 
and disseminate information to other law enforce- 
ment agencies — state, local and federal. Four agents 
would be the foundation of the unit and would be 
complemented by an analyst and a stenographer. 

71-DF-832— $60,000. 
Grantee — Georgia SPA. 

Subgrantee — Georgia Department of Public Safety, 
Atlanta, Georgia. ^ 

Title — Expansion to Insure the Training of Georgia 
Peace Officers. 

Project Summary — The purpose of this project is to 
insure the full implementation of the Georgia Peace 
Officer Standards and Training Act. In order to 
effectively enforce the provisions of the act, on-site 
visits by fielu inspectors will be made to each police 
department and school of instruction. Training 
schools will be monitored and new police officers 
will have the certifiee verifications of inspectors. 

71-DF-833— $31,596. 
Grantee — Georgia SPA. 
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Subgrantee— Office of the Goveinor, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Title — Summer Internships in State Correctional 
Agencies. 

Project Suiiiiiiary-- The state of Georgia is planning 
a summer intern program in government for ap- 
proximately 100 college students, of whom ,30 will 
work in corrections. The program is planned to give 
students exposure to corrections and provide thein 
with an overview of government operations. 

7 l-DF-^34— $225,000. 

Grantee— Ohio SPA. 

Subgrantee— City of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. 

Title — ^Regional Court and Corrections Center Re- 
structuring. 

Project Summary — ^l*his grant is for a one-year pro- 
ject to develop architectural plans for a municipal' 
court facility which will serve the regions of Lucas 
County and Washington Township and the city of 
Toledo. 

7 l-DF-835— $51,680. 

Grantee — IlHnois SPA. 

Subgrantee — Illinois Bureau of Identification, Joliet, 
Illinois. 

Title — ^Neutron .\ctivation Analysis Utilizing Auto- 
mated" Data Analysis. 

Project Summary — This project will expand the cri- 
minalistics services of the Illinois State Crime Lab. 
located within the Illinois Bureau of Identifications, 
through the development of neutron activation anal- 
ysis (NAA) capability utilizing a proposed multi- 
purpose laboratoiy computer which will provide for 
a fast and efficient information baiik for retrieval of 
data. 

7 l~DF-^3(>— $183,375. 
Grantee — Virgin Islands SPA. 
Subgrantee — None. 

Title — Program Development and Comprehensive/ 
Correctional System. 



Project Sunimary — ^The project provides for com- 
pleting the construction documents phase of the 
aduh correctional facility (programming, schemat- 
ics and preliminary design completed in first stage 
grant) and will further permit the islands to 1) 
complete a feasibility study concerning juvenile pro- 
grams and facilities, 2) carry out a feasibility study 
for intermediate detention facilities on St. Thomas 
and St. John's Islands, 3) do the programming and 
complete the schematic and design development 
phases for a youth facility (18-25 age group) and 
4) address other elements constituting a complete 
correctional system. 

71-DF-837— $100,500. 
Grantee — Maryland SPA. 
Subgrantee — None. 

Title — Specialized Probation Caseloads with Family 
Counseling Capabilities for Youthful Offenders and 
the Offender Clinic. 

Project Summary — This project proposes to establish 
a sj)Cciali'/ed probation caseload program for youth- 
ful offenders with emphasis on family and em- 
plo\inent counseling. It will also establish a clinic 
for second offenders and selected first offenders who 
have been found guilty of certain sex and assault 
charges, and permit them to be diagnosed and 
treated under group therapy as a condition for pro- 
bation. The probation caseload program will consist 
of one supervisor and six specially trained probation 
officers with caseloads reduced to 35. 

71-DF-838— $27,800. - 
Grantee — Illinois SPA. 

Subgrantee — National Legal Aid and Defender Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Illinois. 

Title — Law Student Interns in Defender Offices. 

Project Sunnnary — The National Legal Aid and De- 
fender Association will place 20 students, selected 
by 20 law schools, in defender offices in 20 locations 
across the country. 

71-DF-839— $19,110. 

Grantee— Office of Criminal Justice Program. 



Subgrantee — Cass County Board of Commissioners, 
Cassopolis, Michigan. 

Title — Law Student Interns in Prosecutor and De- 
fender Offices. 

Project Summary — This project will employ five law 
students full-time during the summer, three assist- 
ant local attorneys assigned to represent indigents 
and two assisting local prosecuting attorneys in Cass 
County, Michigan. During the school year, six in- 
terns will work part-time with the prosecuting at- 
torneys and three with assigned public defenders. 
The interns will be third-year law students from the 
University of Notre Dame with previous clinical ex- 
perience and practical training. 

7 l-DF-840— $28,950. 
Grantee — Idaho SPA. 

Subgrantee — University of Idaho College of Law, 
Moscow, Idaho. 

Title — Student Intern Legal Counseling — ^Idaho State 
Penitentiary. 

Project Summary — This project will employ two 
third-year law students full-time during the summer 
and 12 part-time during the school year. The in- 
terns will provide legal assistance to the inmates of 
the Idaho State Penitentiary in Boise, Idaho; to the 
Oregon Women's Institution in Salem and to the 
State Juvenile Institution at St. Anthony. 

71-DF-841— $90,000. 
Grantee — Kansas SPA. 

Subgrantee — Division of Institutional Management, 
Topcka, Kansas. 

Title — Drawings and Specifications for Regional 
Juvenile Rehabilitation Centers. 

Project Summary — This project will permit the Kan- 
sas Division of Institutional Management to pre- 
pare detailed plans, construction drawings and 
specifications for three regional juvenile detention 
centers. A plan has been developed to provide six 
such centers throughout the state. The first three 
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arc planned for Hays, Wichita and Johnson 
County. 

71-DF-842— $44,723. 
Grantee — Nebraska SPA. 

Subgrantee — Contact, Incorporated, Lincoln, Ne- 

1) raska. 

Title— "A Piece of the Action". 

Project Summary — This project intends to provide 
^services to offenders prior to and after their release 
from about 150 correctional institutions through- 
out the country. During the project period the 
.subgrantee will establish the mechanisms whereby 
any inmate needing a contact person to aid him 
during the initial phases of his release will be pro- 
vided one. Counseling services will also be provided 
to the families of inmates prior to his release. 

71-DF-^43— $40,391. 

Grantee — ^North Carolina SPA. 

Subgrantee — Department of Social Services, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

Title — Comprehensive Study on Juvenile Detention. 

Project Summary — ^The North Carolina Department 
of Social Services will conduct a comprehensive 
study of statewide juvenile detention needs and 
practices. The project will provide information for 
better decision making regarding the programming 
of facilities and will enable the state to make recom- 
mendations on alternatives to institutionali/ation. 

7I--DF-^— $248,185. 
Grantee — Alabama SPA. 

Subgrantee — State Board of Pardons and Parole, 
Montgomery, Alabama. 

Title — ^IDevelopment of Expanded Probation and Pa- 
role Services. 

Project Summary — ^This award will support the fol- 
lowing six projects: 1 ) a planning specialist to pro- 
vide consultative services to state and local courts; 

2) an interstate Compact Coordinator to expedite 
deci.sions relating to the Compact; 3) two institu- 
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tional parole personnel; 4) a .study of the effective- 
ness of regional probate diagnostic services and the 
feasibility for statewide application; 5) expanded 
educational and training opportunities for 12 
officers, human relations training for 10 officers and 
recruit and in-service training for eight to nine 
officers; and 6) one assistant director, two district 
supervisors, and one accountant. 

71-DF-845— $125,000. 

Grantee — West Virginia SPA. 

Subgrantee — Department of Public Institutions, 
Charleston, West Virginia. 

Title— Improvement of Probation and Parole Services. 

Project Summary — This grant is for the regionali/a- 
tion of the state's probation and parole services. 
Area officers will be placed in Moundvillc, Clarks- 
burg, Romney, Charleston^ Gauley Bridge and 
Bcckley. Seven probation and parole officers and 
th;'ce clerical persons will be employed to imple- 
ment this regionali/ation. This regional concept will 
provide a more even geographic distribution of pro- 
bation and parole caseloads throughout the state. In 
addition, the complete records .system of the divi- 
sion will be modernized. 

71-DF-84G— $47,598. 

Grantee — Colorado SPA. 

Subgrantee — Colorado Attorney General's Office, 
Denver, Colorado. 

Title — Colorado Attorney General's State Organized 
Crime Prosecutors Unit. 

Project Summary — ^The Office of the Attorney Gen- 
eral will implement a Statewide Prosecutorial Unit 
to control organised crime, relying heavily on the 
investigative capabilities of the Colorado Bureau of 
Investigation. In addition to its prosecutorial re- 
sponsibilities the unit will provide technical assist- 
ance to local prosecutors and educate them on or- 
ganized crime control. 

71-DF-847— $67,667. 
Grantee — Iowa SPA. 

Subgrantee— City Demonstration Agency, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 



Title— Treatment for Juvenile Delinquents. 

Project Summary — ^Tliis project will provide commu- 
nity services to juveniles as an alternative to institu- 
tional care. Intensive supervision will be provided 
to delinquent juveniles who will be referred to the 
program after an initial 14-day screening period by 
Iowa's two training schools. A shelter care program 
will ser\'e as an alternative to the current practice 
of placing children in. large institutions. An inde- 
pendent agency will be contracted to evaluate the 
project and to help prepare reports. 

71-DF-848— $93,180. 

Grantee — Louisiana SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Title — Development of a Multi-Parish Community 
Correctional Center. 

Project Summary — This grant will permit the city of 
Baton Rouge to conduct a feasibility study in plan- 
ning a multi-parish Community Correctional 
Center for a six-parish area of Louisiana (East and 
West Baton Rouge, East and West Feliciana, Iber- 
ville. Livingston and Pontc Coui>ce). The facility 
will focus on the reintegration of youths into the 
community, and at least 140 youths will be handled 
annually once the complex is in operation. 

71-DF-849— $362,045. 
Grantee — Illinois SPA. 

Subgrantee — Illinois Bureau of Investigation (IBI), 
Springfield, Illinois. 

Title— Strategic Organized Crime Intelligence Section. 

Project Summary — ^This project will establish a state- 
wide Strategic Organized Crime Intelligence Section 
within the Organized Crime Division. The Section 
will consist of a Data Collection Unit and an Ana- 
lytical Unit- The IBI will dedicate 15 investigators, 
two accountants, .three analysts, one systems analyst 
and other support personnel to the new section. 

71-DF-850— $250,000. 
Grantee — Illinois SPA, 



Subgrantee — None. 

Title — Probation Services Improvement. 

Project Summary — ^This project provides for the de- 
velopment of two circuit-wide probation depart- 
ments, each involving five or more counties, to com- 
plement a statewide system presently pending legis- 
lation. Each department will be administered by a 
Court Services Director, responsible to the presiding 
circuit judge. Development of improved caseload 
management techniques will be required in addition 
to the utilization of community resources and pro- 
fessionally administered volunteer services. 

71-i>F-851— $73,742. 
Grantee — Alaska .SPA. 

Subgrantee — Depanment of Health and Welfare, 
Juneau, Alaska. 

Title — Probation-Parole Intensive Supervisor Capa- 
bility. 

Project Summary — ^This project has as its major goal 
the reduction of caseload supervision from a present 
level of 75-100 to not more than 20 for each pro- 
ject probation officer. It is planned to provide for 
three probation officers, two in Anchorage and one 
in Fairbanks. Each will be given small caseloads of 
juvenile probationers in need of intensive super- 
vision. Emphasis will be on individual as well as 
group counseling, which will be correlated with 
other interested parties — family, school, recreation 
and law enforcement. 

71-DF-852— $50,490. 
Grantee — Alaska SPA. 

Subgrantee — Alaska Division of Corrections, Juneau, 
Alaska. 

Title — Mental Health Services Program. 

Project Summary — ^This grant will provide treatment 
services to adult ofTenders confined in five state in- 
stitutions. Funds will be used for 1) the develop- 
ment of a comprehensive mental health plan for the 
adult institutions, 2) the implementation of this 
plan by contracting with local community mental 
health centers for mental health treatment services 
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and 3) the initiation of training for corrections 
treatment personnel to increase their clerical skills. 

$24,055. 

Grantee — Texas SPA. 

Subgrantee— City of Waco, Texas. 

Title — ^Juvenile Achievement Center School, Waco, 
Texas. 

Project Summary — At present, there are approxi- 
mately 250 students (Waco Independent School 
District, grades six-nine) who are in danger of 
being rejected by the school because of academic 
and social behavior problems. The McLennan 
County Juvenile Probation Department, using its 
own juvenile center facilities, is providing an educa- 
tion program, using the latest innovations in educa- 
tion, technology and social sciences to take care of 
these children's ac<idemic and social needs. This 
agency, combined with conmumity service groups, 
hopes to continue meeting the following objectives: 
to prepare children to return to school, enter voca- 
tional training institutes, or to accept employment ; 
to prevent project from. becoming an end in itself; 
to place major emphasis on self improvement 
concept; and to provide academic growth. No .stu- 
dent will remain in program over tv/o years, and 
less time is desirable. 

71-DF-854— $144,000. 

Grantee — Pennsylvania SPA. 

Subgrantee— City of Philadelphia, Pensylvania. 

Title — Residential Center for Adult Probation Depart- 
ment, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Project Summary — ^The Philadelphia Probation De- 
partment proposes to establish, as a pilot project, a 
community treatment center, located at a WMCA, 
for 25 probationers recommended for admission by 
court as a condition of their probation. The goal of 
the program is to reduce recidivism by placing pro- 
bationers in a setting where they will be more re- 
ceptive to employment plus social rehabilitation. 
This center will provide the judge with an alterna- 
tive to incarceration of a person who (because of 
crime, personality, etc.) needs more supervision 
than normal probation procedures provide, but to 
whom incarceration is seen as detrimental. At pres- 



ent these people are misplaced, on probation or im- 
prisoned. Other services provided are counseling, 
employment placement, community interaction and 
recreational facilities. 

71-DF-856— $213,701. 
Grantee — Michigan SPA. 

Subgrantee — Department of Attorney General, Lan- 
sing, Michigan. 

Title — Statewide Organized Crime Investigation and 
Prosecutorial Unit. 

Project Sunnnary — ^This project will increase the 
stafT of the Organised Crime Division of the Michi- 
gan Attorney General by adding three investigators, 
tw'o research analysts and one secretary. With these 
additions, the unit will consist of a director, 3 attor- 
neys, 7 investigators, 2 research analysts and 6. secre- 
taries. This staff will handle organized crime cases 
and as.sist local attorneys in the state. The specific 
goal of the project is to continue the interdisci- 
plinary investigatoiy and prosecutorial Division 
within the Attorney General's Office. This unit in- 
sures the maintenance of a continuity of effort 
against the hierarchy of organized crime; stimulates 
an exchange of information; and insures training 
for police, pro.sccutors and the public. 

71-DF-857"-$30,000. 
Grantee — Puerto Rico SPA. 

Subgrantee — Sociedad Para Assistencia Legal de 
Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. 

Titk — Law Student Interns in Defender Offices. 

Project Sunnnary — ^The project will employ 10 full- 
time law students during the summer and 10 part- 
time during the school year. Students are being re- 
cruited from the University of Puerto Rico, Inter- 
American University and Catholic University. The 
interns will receive a 1-week orientation course at 
the beginning of the project. While on the job, in- 
terns will be under the direct supervision of the 
practicing attorneys in the 10 field offices through- 
out the island. 

71-.DF-^58~$ 15,898. 
Grantee — Maryland SPA. 
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Subgrantcc — Maryland Stale Attorney's Association, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Title — Law Students Interns in Prosecutor Offices. 

Project Sumniary— The project will employ 10 third 
year law students, recruited from the University of 
Maryland, American University and Georgetown 
University. An orientation session will be conducted 
at the opening of the program by the Maryland 
State's Attorney's Association Prosecutor Training 
Coordinator. Interns will then be assigned to work 
with diflfcrent county offices, while chief attorneys 
at each office will describe the duties of the students 
assigned. Exposure of interns in the fields of juve- 
nile and domestic relations is expected to be high 
because of incidence of these cases. 

71-DF-859-~$15,000. 

Grantee— Nevada SPA. 

Subgrantce — City of Las Vegas, Nevada. 

Title — Police Legal Advisor. 

Project Summary — This will establish position of 
legal advisor in office of chief of police. He will as- 
.sist in preparation of felony anfl midemeanor cases 
and will provide officers legal advice relating to ar- 
rest, search and seizure. Also, he will assist city at- 
torney as needed. 

71-DF--860--$ 132,364. 

Grantee— Nebraska SPA. 

Subgrantce — City of Omaha, Nebraska. 

Title-— Omaha Drug Abuse Program. 

Project Summary — The Omaha Drug Abuse Pro- 
gram is a community oriented project designed to 
solicit the support of the community in establishing 
an organization for treating the entire drug problem 
in Omaha. It will be sponsored by the city of 
Omaha, which will hire a full-time program direc- 
tor to coordinate the various groups working on 
drug abuse. The Omaha Police will be directly in- 
volved in this corrdination. The program's goals are 
to prevent drug abuse through education and infor- 
mation, to coordinate law enforcement activities, to 
encourage voluntary treatment by establishing read- 
ily available treatment facilities, to create a master 
plan to diagnose the drug problem, to provide 24- 



hour counseling services and to coordinate a cen- 
tralized referral system for treatment. 

71-.DF--861— ,$11,250. 

Grantee — Kansas SPA. 

Subgrantce — Wichita Police Department, Wichita, 
Kansas. 

Title — Police Legal Advisor. 

Project Sunmiary — ^This grant will provide for con- 
tinuation of the Wichita, Kansas Police Advisor 
Program initiated under FY 1970 Discretionary 
Fund Award 70-DF-076. 

71-DF-862— $15,000. 

Grantcc-^Texas SPA. 

Subgrantcc — East Texas Council of Governments, Kil- 
gore, Texas. 

Title — East Texas Council of Government Police 
Legal Advisor. 

Project Sununary — ^The legal advisor will serve di- 
rectly under the Director of Criminal Justice of the 
Council. During the first two weeks he will meet 
with district attorneys of the- region, learning of spe- 
cific problems, attending sessions at East Texas 
Police Academy, instructing some courses in crimi- 
nal law case preparation and court presentation. He 
gives legal advice, when requested, on a case-by- 
case basis. 

7l-DF-863~-$26,000. 

Grantee — Arkansas SPA. 

Subgrantce— None. 

Title — Civil Disorders Technical Assistance Unit. 

P-oject Sununary — This grant will provnde for a spe- 
cialist r.nd secretary within Arkansas SPA. This is 
the initial step toward establishment of state-level 
expertise to aid appropriate local and state agencies 
ill the field of prevention, detection and control of 
disorders. The specialist will review state disorders 
plan, review and improve all non-military state civil 
disorders plans, assist local juridications in develop- 
ment of mutual aid plans, coordinate with school 
and citizen groups, coordinate with government 
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oflicc and state legislature, assist in acquisition and 
evaluation of equipment, coordinate state commu- 
nity affairs, work in conjunction with local com- 
munities and assist local and regional groups in 
prevention activities. 

7I-DF-864— $215,000. 
Grantee — Colorado SPA. 
Subgrantee — None. 

Title — Community Treatment — Probation and Parole 
— Denver. 

Project Sunnnary — It is hoped that more inmiediate 
results may be gained by: 1) six-eight homes for ju- 
veniles in the Denver area, 2) methadone treatment 
for heroin addicts, 3) personal recognizance pro- 
grams for indigents, 4) paraprofcssional volunteer 
probation program and 5) two halfway house pro- 
grams for in-patient and out-patient treatment of 
alcoholics and drug abusers. 

7l-DF-^5— $20,000. 
Grantee — Virgin Islands SP/l 
Subgrantee— None. 

Title— Halfway House for Youths 10-16 Years Old. 

Project Sunnnary— A juvenile residential community 
treatment center for 25 offenders will be established 
at Cruz Bay, St. John's Island. Youngsters will be 
referred from two sources: juvenile court as a pro- 
bation condition or the Insular Training School. A 
central staff of four para -professionals will provide 
diagnostic and counseling service. 

71-DF-866~$30,000. 

Grantee — District of Columbia SPA. 

Subgrantee — District of Columbia Department of Hu- 
man Resources, Social Services Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Title — Coordinator of Community Care Pilot Project, 
Washington, D. C. 

Project Sunmiary — ^The District of Columbia De* 
partment of Human Resources Social Ser\'ices Ad- 
ministrator proposes to establish a program to coor- 



dinate conmumity care services for juveniles coming 
through and those already conmiittcd to juvenile 
institutions. It will be evaluating the present tre?t 
ment piograms and developing more effective 
methods when needed. The goals are to evaluate 
criteria being used in selecting youth for comnumity 
programs, evaluate present treatment programs and 
reduce the juvenile recidivism rates by the use of 
comn amity-based programs. This project will ini- 
tially evaluate, diagnose and divert, where possible, 
those juveniles coming through the court on a 
monthly basis and place them in the community 
programs. The next emphasis will be given to those 
juvenile institutions for possible community place- 
ment. 

71-DF-867— $102,494. 
Grantee — Idaho SPA. 

Subgranee — Idaho State Board of Corrections, Boise, 
Idaho. 

Title — Increase Probation and Parole Staff, Boise, 
Idaho. 

Project Sunnnary — The project will establish new 
state probation and parole offices which will serve 
the counties of Idaho. This service is provided by the 
state, with the counties as the benefactors. New 
probation officers will attend training se5sions and 
then will be placed in 17 permanently established 
field offices in the county which correspond to the 
state's 7 judicial districts. This project will increase 
the number of state probation officers from 16 to 
24 and will provide one officer to each of the state's 
24 judges. This will enable the State Probation De- 
partment to balance the caseload and presentence 
work among the probation offices. 

71-DF--868— $38,530. 
Grantee — ^Nevada SPA. 

Subgrantee — Inter Tribal Council of Nevada, Reno, 
Nevada. 

Title — ^Nevada Indian Tribes Corrections Protection 
Program. 

Project Sunnnary — ^IVibal leaders of 10 Indian reser- 
vations have joined toegther in a joint application 
for funding of law enforcement positions to provide 
police services to these Indian tribes. The new posi- 
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Uons include full- and part-time employees. Train- 
ing for thes;i people will be provided by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. In addition to personnrJ, this pro- 
ject will fund the purchase of three mobile two-way 
radios and mileage reimbursement to officers using 
private vehicles while on duty. 

71-DF--869^1 12,023. 

Grantee — Missouri SPA. 

Subgrantcc— Office of the Mayor, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 

Title — Magistrate and Circuit Court Misdemeanor 
Project. 

Project Summary — ^This project will provide proba- 
tion and parole services to three of the seven magis- 
trate courts handling misdemeanants in Kansas 
City, Jackson County, and will ofTcr the Circuit 
Courts an institutional parole program for the mis- 
demeanor offender. The program will be imple- 
mented by the Missouri Board of Probation and Pa- 
role, in cooperation with the courts concerned, and 
will be integrated into the Board of Probation and 
Parole office that is serving the felon segment of the 
Circuit Court. This is to be a demonstration effort, 
the goal being the extension of probation and pa- 
role to magistrate courts throughout the state. 
Through state funding, this award will provide for 
7 probation and parole officers and appropriate ad- 
ministrative and clerical support. 

71-riF-870^$39,531. 

Grantee — Georgia SPA. 

Subgrantee— -University of Georgia, Athens, (Georgia. 

Title— Developing Interpersonal Communication 
Abilities and Communications Systems, Athens, 
Georgia. 

Project Sunnnary— This project by the University of 
Georgia, Department of Speech, is aimed at im- 
proving communications as an important means of 
improving law enforcement, especially in situations 
of conflict. The emphasis is on the following 
areas: identification of major communication prob- 
lems of law enforcement agencies, the conducting of 
three one-week communication workshops for law 
enforcement personnel in the Southeast and the 
compilation of a handbook tentatively entitled In- 



terpersonal Communication Systems: A Handbook 
for Law Enforcement Agencies. 

71-DF-871--§2r)0,000. 

Grantee — Louisiana SPA. 

Subgrantee — None. 

Title — Specialized Caseloads for Supervision of the 
Narcotic Offender, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Project Sunnnary — The Louisiana Department of 
Corrections, will recruit 20 adult probation and pa- 
role officers and utilize existing staff to provide spe- 
cialized caseload supervision for probationers and 
parolees convicted of narcotic and related offenses. 
The maximum officer and offender ratios will be 
one officer to 50 offenders. The Department of 
Corrections will cstablisii a research and statistical 
section within the headquarters to scr\'e as an aid in 
the planning process of the Division of Probation 
and Parole. Also, the program will maximize utili- 
zation of conmumity resources in the supervision of 
offenders. 

71-DF-872— $146,563. 
Grantee — California SPA. 

Subgrantee — County of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, 
California. 

Title—Scientific Services Support Unit, Los Angeles, 
California. 

Project Sunimary^ — ^This award will be used to im- 
prove, refine and consolidate the field service capa- 
bilities of the scientific services bureau. The Sher- 
iffs Office now provides specialized services, includ- 
ing crime laboratory investigation to 75 of the 77 
cities comprising Los Angeles county. Grant funds 
will enable the Sheriff^s Scientific Services Bureau 
to staff and equip two mobile crime units which 
will conduct crime scene investigations throughout 
the county. The units will provide for more scien- 
tific methods of gathering evidence, including the 
use of videotape. They will accomplish the crime 
scene search in a minimum amount of thne, to in- 
crease the capacity of the laborator>'. Court appear- 
ance time will be lessened for laboratory technicians 
by these methods. With the use of videotape record- 
ing, a crime scene film library will be developed, 
with the films available for reference and training 
purposes. 
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71-DF^73^$87,719. 

Grantee-'-Oklaliosiia SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Lawton, Oklalioiiia. 

Title — Comprehensive Criminal Justice Program Im- 
provement Project. 

Project Summary — This Award will fund 3 Projects: 
1 ) Police Community Relations — to fund salaries, 
fringe benefits and vehicle operating costs of an ex- 
isting unit consisting of a sergeant and three officers 
for continued operations in the area; 2) Police 
Cadct.s — Xo pay salaries, fringe benefits, and uni- 
forms of 10 cadets in training (all from model cities 
neighborhood) ; 3) Public Defender and Release on 
Own Recognixance Project — to pay salaries, fringe 
benefits, vehicle operation costs for one attorney, 
one secretary and five investigators. The attorney 
will counsel indigent defendants. The investigators 
will divide their time between performing investiga- 
tive duties for the public defenders and for the mu- 
nicipal court. Investigation for the court will be to 
help the judge determine feasibility of I'd easing an 
eligible defendant on his own bond prior to trial. 

7 l-DF-874— $45,000. 
Grantee — Mississippi SPA. 
Subgrantee — None. 

Title — Mississippi Civil Disordei"S Technical Assistance 
Unit. 

Project Summary — ^The Civil Disorders Technical As- 
sistance Unit will consist of a specialist and a secre- 
tan*. It is the first step toward establishing state- 
level expertise to aid local and state agencies in de- 
tection and control of disorders. The functions of 
the unit are: to provide support and advice to the 
Division of Law Enforcement Assistance on riots 
and disorders; to assist local areas in comprehen- 
.sive programming; to review all existing compre- 
hensive civil disorder plans in coordination with 
Mississippi Military Department plans; to coordi- 
nate with citizen groups, schools, colleges and the 
state legislature regarding laws relevant to civil dis- 
order problems; to cooperate with state agencies en- 
gaged in community affairs in order to detect ten- 
sion and deal with disorders; and to assist local and 
regional groups in prevention activities. 



71-DF-875-$75,641. 
Grantee— Pennsylvania SPA. 

Subgrantee — Delaware County Commission, Media, 
Pennsylvania. 

Title — Delaware County Teleprinter Communication 
Control Center. 

Project Summary — ^The establishment of county- 
wide communications control center that will gener- 
ate data not readily available from present equip- 
ment. 

71-DF-876— $42,763. 
Grantee — Kentucky SPA. 

Subgrantee — Eastern Kentucky University, Rich- 
mond, Kentucky. 

Title — Seminars on Campus Disorder Prevention and 
Control. 

Project Summary—There will be a two- week semi- 
nar for police and college officials to develop plans 
for the prevention of campus disorders. 

71-DF-877— $150,000. 
Grantee — California SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Sacramento Police Department, 
Sacramento, California. 

Title — Oak Park Neighborhood Program. 

Project Summary — A Community Service Officer 
will encourage police-citizen partnership for crime 
prevention. The grant will also establish a commu- 
nity relations team. 

71-DF-87a-$34,202. 

Grantee — Kansas SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Wichita, Kansas. 

Title— Police-Community Relations. 

Project Summary — A traveling information bus will 
go through the community with community service 
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officers to try to involve various groups with the 
police department. 

7UDF-8?S-.$36,463. 
Grantee— New York SPA. 

Subgrantee — State of New York Division for Local 
Police, Albany, New York. 

Title — Law Enforcement Administrative Needs. 

Project Suinniary— -Conmiand officers will be chosen 
from various police departments for training in ad- 
ministrative and managerial problem solving meth- 
ods and teclmiques through field sur\'eys, research 
and preparation of problem solution proposals. 

7I-.DF-880— $53,352. 
Grantee — 'I'c.xas SPA. 
Subgrantee — None. 

Title — ^Te.\as Civil Disorders Technical Assistance and 
Coordination. 

Project Sunnnary — A civil disorders technical assist- 
ance unit will be set up, with staff, to provide com- 
petence in the field of civil disorder prevention, de- 
tection and control to the SPA. 

7I-DF-881— $29,250. 

Grantee — Georgia SPA, 

Subgrantee — Georgia State University', Atlanta, 
Georgia, 

Title — Campus Order: Model, Manual, Workshop, 

Project Sunmiary — ^THis three-part project is aimed 
at assisting those responsible for prevention of disor- 
ders on 27 Georgia University System campuses. It 
will be conducted by university faculty members. 

7I-.DF-^2— $64,000. 

Grantee — California SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Berkeley, California, 

Title — ^A Total Police Investigative Administration 
Microfilm System. 



Project Sunimar)' — A microfilm system within all di- 
visions of Berkeley Police Department and a mira- 
code system of automation are prime objectives of 
this grant, restoring facilities to suitable functioning 
in limited -pacj. All will make for much more 
efficient operations of administration of justice. 

71-DF-883— $10,000. 
Grantee — Georgia SPA. 

Subgrantee — Georgia District Attorney's Association, 
Atlan*a, Georgia. 

Title — Law Student Interns in Prosecutor Offices. 

Project Summary — Five third year law students from 
University of Georgia will be employed during the 
summer in prosecutor/defender offices. Interns will 
receive academic credit. Their reports and recom- 
mendations will be used in future for other stu- 
dents. 

71-DF-884— $31,200. 

Grantee — South Carolina SPA. 

Subgrantee — University of South Carolina, Columbia, 
South Carolina. 

Title — Law Student Interns in Prorecutor Offices. 

Project Summar}' — Fifteen law students will be em- 
ployed in the summer and 20 during the school 
\"car. They will perform legal research, aid in case 
development, assist in litigation and handle appro- 
priate administrative tasks. 

71-DF-885— $25,820. 
Grantee — Delaware SPA. 

Subgrantee — Public Defender of State of Delaware, 
Wilmington, Delaware, 

Title — Law Student Interns in Prccccuiur and De- 
fender Offices. 

Project Sunimar}- — Ten third year students will be 
employed this summer. As Delaware has no law 
school, they will be recruited from neighboring 
universities. Three interns will work in public de- 
fender offices in Wilmington, two in defenders 
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offices in other parts of state, three in Attorney 
Generals office and two in office of City Solicitor of 
Wilmington Courts. 

71-.DF-886— $11,250. 
Grantee— Nevada SPA. 

Subgrantee — Clark County Sheriff's Office, Los 
Vegas, Nevada. 

Title — Police Legal Advisor. 

Project Suiiiinary — Legal advisor will be under su- 
pervision of undersherifT. He will be available on 
24-hour basis. Project goals are 1 ) to continue to 
improve legal education of police department per- 
sonnel, 2) increase convictions through legal plan- 
ning in enforcement and investigation stages, 3) to 
reduce false arrests and instances of excessive force 
and 4) to protect the department and its personnel 
from civil liability. 

7I-DF~887— §11,150. 
Grantee — Ohio SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Dayton Police Department, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Title — Police Legal Advisor. 

Project Summary — This legal advisor will assist in 
formulation of departmental policy, in advising line 
personnel on legal aspects of procedure and in con- 
ducting an in-service training program. He may 
also assist in recruit training and prosecutor, court 
liaison responsibilities. 

71-~DF-888— $15,000. - 
Grantee — Delaware SPA. 

Subgrantee— Delaware State Police, Dover, Delaware. 
Title— Police Legal Advisor. 

Project Summary — ^The state police will hire a legal 
advisor on a consultant 'asis and, if results are fa- 
vorable, this will become permanent practice. The 
legal advisor will have been admitted to practice 
law in Delaware and will have a least one year ex- 



perience in the practice of criminal law or related 
enforcement on criminal justice activity. The legal 
advisor will be involved in the training of law re- 
lated subjects; liaison with legislative, prosecution 
and courts; interpreting laws and regulations; advo- 
cating of departmental disciplinary cases and con- 
sulting on operation and policy decisions. 

7UDF~889-^$56,755. 
Grantee — Alabama SPA. 

Subgrantee — Madison County Board of Commission- 
ei*s, Huntsville, Alabama. 

Title — Court Management Study, 23rd Judicial Dis- 
trict. 

Project Summary — ^The 23rd Judicial Circuit is the 
third largest county in the state and has four circuit 
court judges. LEAA support will obtain a study of 
judicial process and procedure within the circuit, 
with particular attention on detennining causes of 
congestion and delay and the elimination thereof. 
This study will analyze the past perfonnancc in 
criminal cases, grand jury system, indictment and 
arraignment procedures, effectiveness of court ap- 
pointed counsel as compared to public defender sys- 
tems, bond procedures, docketing, and trial delays. 
The project will be a time and motion study of 
legal and trial procedures, with a view to effecting 
better management of those procedures to increase 
the effective administration of justice in Madison 
County and to serve as a possible model for the 
counties. 

71~DF-89O-$173,000. 
Grantee — Indiana SPA. 
Subgrantee — None. 

Title — Maximum Staff During Maximum Incident 
Period. 

Project Summary — This project provides for maxi- 
mizing county probation staffs during high crime 
periods by providing for courts to employ junior 
and senior and/or graduate students enrolled in be- 
haviorial science, including law school students, on 
their probation staffs. Students would conduct pro- 
grams and provide for reduction in caseloads. It is 
estimated that 96 students would be hired through 
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participating universities. Courts must provide in- 
service training, and schools will provide 72 hours 
of supervision for their students. The intent is to 
provide probation services through special programs 
such as tutoring for special training cases. The SPA 
has envisioned the program as an intensified effort 
(through programs) to influence the behavior 
pattern of probationers, when these services are 
most needed, and to expand upon programs already 
operational through action funds. 

7I-DF-891— $19,450. 
Grantee — Idaho SPA. 

Subgrantee— Supreme Court of Idaho, Boise, Idaho. 

Title— Regional Court Modernization-Court Admin- 
istration Judicial Training. 

Project Summary—This project will fund a week- 
long conference of Idaho's District Judges and 
magistrate to discuss the progress and problems 
evolving within Idaho's new unified court system. 
In addition, the conference will bring together 
judges from other western states to study and evalu- 
ate for their own states, Idaho^s unified court system 
after six months in operation. 

7I-DF-892— $250,000. 
Grantee— Oklahoma SPA. 

Subgrantee— Oklahoma Department of Public Safety, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Title— Law Enforcement Center for Education and 
Training, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Project Summary— This grant will partially pay for 
construction of a new Oklahoma Law Enforcement 
Center for Education and Training. This center 
will provide training for all criminal justice person- 
nel in the .state of Oklahoma to include: 120 high- 
way patrolmen per year (410 houn;), police recruit 
training (240 hours), state correctional people, state 
bureau of investigation personnel, county sherifTs, 
district attorneys, judges, alcoholic beverage control 
agents,^ state fire marshall agents and others. The 
in-service training program will cover the areas of 
narcotics, road blocks and communications, auto 

' theft, arson, riot control and identification, and 
criminal investigation. 



71-DF-893— $180,000. 
Grantee— Idaho SPA. 

Subgrantee— Supreme Court of Idaho, Boise, Idaho. 

Title— Idaho Appellate and Trial Court Administra- 
tion Project, Boise, Idaho. 

Project Summary— This project will allow the Idaho 
Supreme Court to operate a unified statewide trial 
and Appellate Court system under leadership of the 
chief justice; to hire "Magistrate Administrators" to 
oversee administration for the state trial courts; and 
to purchase and develop a copy records data base 
center to supply state judges, magistrates and ad- 
ministrators with infomation, opinions, rules, cor- 
respondence and policy changes. Such a center will 
function as a central location and distribution point 
within the Supreme Court for all the court records 
now under its jurisdiction. 

71-DF-894— $29,360. 
Grantee — New Mexico SPA. 

Subgrantee— Laguna Pueblo, Laguna, New Mexico. 

Title— Plan and Design, Laguna Center for Correc- 
tions and Social Rehabilitation. 

Project Summary— This award will permit the La- 
guna Pueblo to plan "for and design a correction fa- 
cility up to the ready-for-bid stage. Local planning 
and architectural consultants, university specialists, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs and LEAA technical 
assistance will provide a multi-discipline team ap- 
proach to meet the needs of the Laguna tribe. This 
center is vital because the nearest detention centers 
are 45 to 65 miles away. Under 1970 amendment to 
1968 Safe Streets acts, LEAA may waive part or all 
of the 25 percent minimum grantee contribution. 
LEAA is funding at the 100 percent level. 

71-DF-895— $11,445. 

Grantee — Oregon SPA. 

Subgrantee— Lane Council of Governments, Eugene, 
Oregon. 

Title— Systems Analyst. 

Project Summary— This project will place a system 
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analyst in the Eugene, Oregon, Data Processing De- 
partment. He will be responsible for all police/pub- 
lic safety automation efforts. A major portion of his 
efforts will be devoted to the area infonnation rec- 
ords systems. This system, a computerization of 
regional law enforcement records, is a county-wide 
cooperative Criminal Justice Information System in 
Lane County, with all major criminal justice agen- 
cies participating in the design, development and 
management of the programs. He will be responsible 
for the analysis, design, development and implemen- 
tation of the automated system and will review and 
evaluate agency automation projects to ensure re« 
sponsiveness to public needs. 

7i-DF-896— $11,250. 
Grantee — Arizona SPA. 

Subgrantec — Arizona Department of Public Safety, 
Phoenix. Arizona. 

Title— Police Legal Advisor. 

Project Summary — This project will provide second 
year support for the employment of a legal advisor 
for the Arizona Department of Public Safely. He 
will continue to be responsible for training, liaison, 
advisory interpretation, and advocate functions. He 
is liaison between lower and higher courts, and local 
and state level prosecutors. He assists in developing 
of policies and general orders and in developing de- 
partmental legislation. The legal advisor reports di- 
rectly to the director of the l^epartment of Public 
Safety. 

71-DF--897— $10,960. 
Grantee — Maine SPA. 
Subgrantee — None. 

Title— Riot Control and Civil Disorder Study and 
Preparation Plan. 

Projeet Summary— This project hopes to establi.sh a 
working inventory of resources available to detrct 
and quell disorders, and to determine such addi- 
tional ones necessary to effectively do same. The 
end product is expected to be a series of mutual aid 
components among blocks of communities or juris- 
dictions. 



71-DF-898— $15,000. 
Grantee — Puerto Rico SPA. 

Subgrantec — Puerto Rico Police Department, Hato 
Rey, Puerto Rico. 

Title — Systems Analyst. 

Project Summary— The police department will hire 
.systems analyst for a 12-month period. They plan to 
install a computer system in 1972 and the use of a 
systems analyst is a sound approach to insure 
success- The analyst will have at least four years e.\- 
perience as a systems analyst and either bachelors or 
a masteis degree. After being hired, he will be as- 
signed to the Police Electronic Data Processing 
Center, reporting directly to the director of that 
center. The analyst will be involved in determining 
which information will be processed for the com- 
puter and which will be done manually. He will 
make a study for the installation of a computer 
system and will design information systems to be 
used by the computer. 

7I-DF-899— $12,000. 
Grantee — Puerto Rico SPA. 

Subgrantec — Police Department of Puerto Rico, Hato 
Rey, Puerto Rico. 

Title— Line Legal Advisor. 

Projeet Summary — This is a continuation of a pre- 
vious plan which was funded in 1970. A full-time 
legal adviso/ will continue to provide line legal 
advice in the field to police personnel on law en- 
forcement problems related to laws of arrest, search, 
evidence and investigation. He will review court de- 
cisions, recommend procedure changes and suggest 
administrative and legislative solutions. He also ren- 
ders legal decisions at the scene of riots, where the 
questions of- mass arrest and protection of civil 
rights arise. He will also be a lecturer and instructor 
at the Puerto Rico Police Academy. 

71-DF-900-'$ 144,499. 
Grantee — Montana SPA. 

Subgrantec— Montana Inter-Tribal Policy Board, 
Poplar, Montana. 
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Title— "New Careers," Community Service Officer 
Project for Indian Reservations. 

Project Summary — This project is designed to create 
fifty "new careers" in the field of criminal justice on 
the Indian reservations of Montana and the Wind 
River reservation in Wyoming. This grant will fund 
the administrative costs of the project, while the 
Manpower Administration will provide salaries for 
the 50 positions. The Bureau of Indian Affairs will, 
over a period of three years, assume the total of 
these positions and continue them during future 
years. Job titles and position descriptions have been 
determined by representatives of the tribes involved. 
Project planning, recruitment and distribution of 
the new career slots will be accomplished during the 
three month period at the beginning of this pro- 
gram. The Montana Inter-Tribal Policy Board, as 
an official representative of the Indian reservations, 
will steer this project through recruitment of staff, 
aiid there will be close coordination with this staff 
and the governors Crime Control Commission of 
Montana, 

71-DF-901"-$1 49,824. 

Grantee— North Dakota SPA. 

Subgrantee— United Tribes of North Dakota, Bis- 
marck, North Dakota. 

Title—New Careers. 

Project Summary— Grant will be used to create 40 
new positions within the criminal justice system of 
all Ind ian tribes in North Dakota, and to improve 
the capability of the criminal justice system of each 
Indian reservation. 

"71-DF-902— .$146,000, 

Grantee— South Dakota SPA. 

Subgrantee— United Sioux Tribes, Pierre, South Da- 
kota. 

Title — New Careers. 

Project Summary— Grant will be used to create 50 
new positions within the criminal justice system of 
all Indian tribes in South Dakota anci* to improve 

♦These grants were obligated after June 30, 1971, when 
FY 1971 ended. They were awarded with funds appropriated 
for FY 1971 but available until expended. 



the capability of the criminal justice system of each 
Indian reservation. 

71-.DF-903*— $15,000. 

Grantee — Massachusetts SPA. 

Subgrantee — Andover Police Department, Andover, 
Massachusetts. 

Title — Police Legal Advisor. 

Project Summary — The grant will provide for a 
police legal advisor to the Andover Police Depart- 
^nent. 

71-DF-904*— $188,634. 
Grantee — Washington SPA. 

Subgrantee — Purdy Treatment Center for Women, 
Gig Harbor, Washington. 

Title — Purdy Center — ^Vocational Training and 
Placement Program. 

Project Sunmiary — This will permit the Purdy 
Treatment Center for Women to establish a pro- 
gram for a coordinated unity of prevocational as- 
sessment, vocational training and subsequent job 
placement for women serving corrections sentences 
in Washington state and for women serving on a 
contractual basis from other jurisdictions. 

71-DF-905*^296,000. 

Grantee-— South Carolina SPA. 

Subgrantee — South Carolina Department of Juvenile 
Corrections, Columbia, South Carolina. 

Title — Intensive Behavior Modification Program to 
Modify the Behavior of the Juvenile Recidivist. 

Project Summary— A specialized treatment program 
will be implemented at the strite-supported John C. 
Richards Schools for Boys. The juveniles will be 
placed in economic climate within the institution 
and will earn monetary credit at a work shop which 
will be used to pay board and keep. Additionally, a 
government will be established in which the juve- 
niles will take active roles and learn to function 
within a political environment. Also, a criminal jus- 
tice system will Be set up and juveniles will assume 

■ various roles associated with it. 
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71-DF-906*— $52,879. 

Grantee — Soutli Carolina SPA. 

Subgrantee— Department of Corrections, Columbia, 
Soutii Carolina. 

Title — ^The Utilization of Community Resources for 
the Female OfFender. 

Project Summary — The project will establish a work 
release program for women at the South Carolina 
Correctional Institution for Women. The program 
will include psychological testing of the population, 
and evaluation of their interests and capabilities. 
Participants will be gi\'eii intensive training in liv- 
ing skills prior to release and will be transported to 
and from comnumity. Appro.ximately 20 women 
will be involved in the work or study release pro- 
grams. In addition, five women will be trained in 
key punch operation in the institution. 

71^DF-907*— §62,910. • 
Grantee — Massachusetts SPA. 

Subgrantee — Department of Education, Boston, 
Massacluisetts. 

Title— Educational Negotiations Project. 

Project Sunn nary— A model will be developed and 
implemented in thiee Massacusetts schools to insti- 
tutionalize negotiation procedures in an educational 
setting. Through a project task force, developmen- 
tal teams will be selected from each school and will 
be representative of student, faculty, administrative 
and community groups. These teams will be trained 
in formal negotiating procedures by the National 
Ccn*^: for Dispute Setdemenl and die American 
Arbitration Association and will then direct tlieir 
skills toward the identification, negotiation and res- 
olution of problems which would lead to crisis situ- 
ations in the high schools. 

71-DF-908*— $39,324. 

Grantee — North Carolina SPA. 

Subgrantee— Urban Affairs and Community Services 
Center, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Title— Volunteer Training Pilot Project — Criminal 
Justice System. 

Project Summary — ^This award will provide a mini- 
mum of 300 trained volunteers for supplementary 

♦These grants were obligated after June 30, 1971, when 
FY 1971 ended. They were awarded with funds appropriated 
for FY 1971 but available until expended. 
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assistance in the criminal justice system. Appro.xi- 
mately 20 pel sons will receive training in the proce- 
dmes for planning, coordination and management 
of volunteer programs. Each of these will be ex- 
pected to develop or coordinate a vohmteer pro- 
gram in which at least 15 volunteers are selected, 
trained and assigned a job on a regular basis during 
the first year. The project consists of four stages: 1 ) 
two-day, statewide leadership conference; 2) fol- 
low-up of conference, including development of 
contacts widiin criminal justice agencies; 3) pilot 
training program for 20 volunteers; and 4) follow- 
up of pilot training, including development of a 
handbook or manual for establishing and operating 
volunteer programs. 

71-DF-909*— $102,980. 
Grantee — California SPA. 

Subgrantee — County of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, 
California. 

Title — Alternative Processing System. 

Project Sunuuary — ^The Superior Court will conduct 
a one-year research study on improved methods of 
handling felony cases. Two groups, experimental 
and control, will be utilized to lest new procedures 
in filing felony complaints, conducting felony ar- 
raignments and preliminary hearings, and adminis- 
tering the processing procedure. Program evalua- 
tion will consist of time and cost comparisons be- 
tween the two groups, as well as other such 
measures of effectiveness. 

71-DF-910*— $60,000. 
Grantee — ^Puerto Rico SPA. 

Subgrantee— Puerto Rico Parole Board, San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. 

Title— Education, Training and Employment Place- 
ment for Twenty Parolees. 

Project Summary — ^The Parole Board proposes to es- 
ttiblish a comprehensive education, training and 
employment placement projec' for 20 parolees. This 
project augments an .n tensive treatment program 
for parolees, and the thrust is toward the reduction 
of recidivism by improved rehabilitation services. 
Two supplemental goals are to reduce unemploy- 
ment rates by 95% and increase income to enable 
the parolee to better support himself and liis depend- 
ents. Training emphasis will be in those trades that 
are in short supply in the community and regular 
counseling sessions will be conducted. 



71-DF-911*— $200,000. 



71-DF-913*— $66,000. 



Grantee— Pennsylvania SPA. 

Subgrantee— Probation Department Court of Com- 
mon Pleas. 

Title — Philcourt Pre-Trial Diversion Program. 

Project Summary — This grant will be used to fund 
the Philcourt Pre-Trial Diversion Program. This 
pilot project will provide rehabilitative services for 
the individual at the initial period between arrest 
and trial. Providing ser\^ices to persons released on 
their own recognizance serves as an alternative to 
detention, bail and adjudication. Two major ele- 
ments of the program are: 1) the pre-trial social 
and rehabilitative service project, whose members 
will be under Probation department supervision; 
and 2) the pre-trial employment and training pro- 
ject, which includes development of quality jobs, 
testing and coordinating with other related agencies 
for maximum benefit of the persons in this pro- 
gram. The project goal is to have the charges 
dropped for 200 offenders during the project pe- 
riod. 

71-DF-912*— $10,000. 
Grantee— Connecticut SPA. 

Subgrantee— Adult Probation Department, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

Title — Psychiatric Consultation Service. 

Project Summary— Tliis project will provide for the 
part-time availability of a psychiatric consultant to 
assist probation officers in the preparation of their 
pre-sentence reports. This will be accomplished 
through weekly meetin/^s of two hours duration in 
the areas of Hartford, New Haven, Bridgeport, 
New London and Waterbury, Connecticut. The re- 
lationship between the probation officers and the 
consulting psychiatrists will also be utilized as a 
training vehicle, since most of the probation officers 
do not have a background which adequately pre- 
pares them to handle or recognize psychological 
problems. . 

*These grants were obligated af^er June 30, 1971, when 
FY 1971 ended. They were awarded with funds appropriated 
lor FY 1971 but available until expended. 



Grantee — Maine SPA. 

Subgrantee — Maine Police Academy, Augusta, Maine 

Title — Architectural and Engineering Design Assist- 
ance. 

Project Summary— This project will provide support 
for the contracting of architectural and engineering 
services to design and direct the construction of a 
central State Law Enforcement and Criminal Jus- 
tice Academy in Augusta. This academy will pro- 
vide basic and in-service training programs for all 
criminal justice .system research centers. The ulti- 
mate completion of the academy will eliminate the 
existing fragmented approach to training that pre- 
vails in the state. 

71-DF-914*— $59,952. 

Grantee— Florida SPA. 

Subgrantee— City of Miami, Florida. 

Title — Police Community. Resources Pool— Miami, 
Florida. 

Project Summary — This project will allow the 
Miami, Florida, Police Department to establish a 
Police Community Resource Pool. The Pool will be 
a "consortium** of outside resources that will pro- 
vide the Police Department with needed, appropri- 
ate expertise when various problems or situations 
develop. The expertise will cover a wide range of 
services including research, data processing, man- 
agement/organizational consultation, PPBS and 
legal. The Pool primarily will be concerned with 
training and integration of recruits into the police 
service, policy dissemination, operational and feed- 
back communications, and problems inherent in the 
divisions of patrol and investigation. The members 
will be from two different background areas: 1) 
professional— government, business, education, sys- 
tems analysis, law, medicine, etc.; and 2) community 
— lay people from the racial minority and majority 
communities, from impoverished areas and from 
the juvenile sector. 

71~DF-915*— $64,275. 
Grantee— Kentucky SPA. 
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Subgrantee — ^Attorney General's Office, Frankfort, 
Kentucky. 

Title — Prosecutor Training, Technical Assistance, 
Publication and Coordination Unit. 

Project Summary — ^Through this project a unit will 
be established within the Commomveaith of Ken- 
tucky's Office of the Attorney General to provide 
technical assistance and training to the state's 300 
commonwealth, county and local city prosecutors. 
Training for these attorneys will be provided 
through 15 three-day training conferences provided 
on a regional basis. All phases of prosecutorial, pro- 
cedural and substantive practices will be covered. 
More experienced attorneys will advise and other- 
wise provide technical assistance to less knowledgea- 
ble prosecutors. A prosecutor's manual will be de- 
veloped through a series of conferences and ques- 
tionnaires, and will cover all stages of prosecutorial 
practic c in the hopes of achieving a statewide, uni- 
fied handling of prosecution. 

71-DF-916*--$70,119. 
Grantee — Texas SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Waco, Texas. 

Title — Police Community Relations. 

Project Summary — The primary objective of the pro- 
gram is to relieve community tension by acting as a 
discovery and referral agency for ridding the com- 
munity of varied tension producing problems. This 
program will be directed toward developing an im- 
proved understanding of police objectives, opera- 
tions, problems and needs between the minority 
groups and the police department. Furthermore, 
this program is aimed at developing a broader un- 
derstanding of the police-community relation func- 
tion among members of the department itself. 

71-DF-917*— $59,482. 
Grantee — Idaho SPA. 

Subgrantee — Canyon County Sheriffs Department, 
Caldwell, Idaho. 

*These grants were obligated after June 30, 1971, when 
FY 1971 ended. They were awarded with funds appropriated 
for FY 1971 but available until expended. 



Title — City-County Narcotics and Major Crimes In- 
telligence Division, Caldwell, Idaho. 

Project Summary — ^The Canyon County Sheriff's De- 
partment will join the police department of two 
cities in the county (Caldwell and Nampa) to 
create an investigative unit to control narcotics and 
drug abuse and to provide a criminal intelligence 
gathering and pooling source. The county and two 
cities will pool surveillance and investigative infor- 
mation and equipment in order to optimize effec- 
tiveness. Selected police officers will attend training 
programs and also receive on-the-job training. A 
public education campaign will be instituted, aimed 
at both the adult and school-aged population. An 
advisory board, consisting of the heads of the agen- 
cies involved, will evaluate the project in terms of 
number of cases investigated and prosecuted and 
educational efforts. 

71-DF^918*— $41,482. 
Grantee — Virginia SPA, 
Subgrantee — None. 

Title — Civil Disorders Technical Assistance Unit. 

Project Summary — ^The project is part of the second 
year of a program at the state level designed to pro- 
vide expertise in the field of prevention, detection 
and control of disorders. It will continue to fund 
the program entitled "Civil Disorders Technical As- 
sistance Unit," located in the Virginia State Plan- 
ning Agency. The functions and responsibilities of 
the Unit include: coordinating the implementation 
of the state civil disturbance control; coordinating 
campus security operations; coordinating general 
riot control training programs ;)iroughout the state; 
providing liaison and coordination between local 
and state agencies as it concerns disoi ders planning 
and operational efforts; and planning, designing, 
and assisting in the development of new community 
relations programs and the strengthening of existing 
programs. 

71^DF-.919*— $7,800. 
Grantee — Delaware SPA. 

Subgrantee — Division of Juvenile Corrections, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 
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Title — Supportive Counseling Services for Aftercare 
Youtli and Families. 

Project Summary — This award will allow the Divi- 
sion of Juvenile Corrections to provide direct psy- 
chological counseling services for evaluation and 
treatment of juveniles and their families on after- 
care. These services will be made available eight 
hours a week by the professional staff of the Wil- 
mington Child Guidance Center. Referrals will 
come from aftercare counselors, at which time in- 
terviews, testing and appropriate treatment will be 
administered to the juvenile and his family. There 
are presently 410 juveniles on aftercare status in the 
state of Delaware, and it is estimated that 30 to 60 
percent of this caseload will need the psychological 
treatment provided for by this grant, 

71-DF-920*— $19,440, 

Grantee — Delaware SPA. 

Subgrantee — Sussex County Family Court, George- 
town, Delaware. 

Title — Volunteers-In-Probation, 

Project Summary — This award will allow the Family 
Court of Sussex County to establisli a program of 
Volunteers in Probation to provide improved pro- 
bation and resocialization services to young offend- 
ers. Caseloads of the court's probation officers are 
currently over 100 youths each, and Volunteers in 
Probation will be used to reduce these caseloads and 
allow the probation officer to concentrate on the 
more aggressive cases, A planning coordinator and 
secretary will be hired to work directly with the 
Family Court, Volunteers will then be selected 
based on recommendations from community leaders 
in each town of the county. Training will be pro- 
vided by a local community college. 

71-DF-921*— $15,000. 
Grantee — Puerto Rico SPA. 

Subgrantee— Puerto Rico Police Department, Hato 
Rey, Puerto Rico. 

Title — Bomb Disposal Technician, 

♦These grants were obligated after June 30, 1971, when 
FY 1971 ended. They were awarded with funds appropriated 
for FY 1971 but available until expended. 



Project Summary — A full-time bomb disposal techni- 
cian will be hired for 12 months, 

71-DF-.922*— $7,500. 

Grantee — Puerto Rico SPA, 

Subgrantee — Puerto Rico Police Department, Hato 
Rey, Puerto Rico. 

Title — Clinical Psychologist, 

Project Summary — The Police Department will hire 
a consultant on a part-time basis for 12 months. 

71-DF-923— $99,444. 

Grantee — Iowa SPA. 

Subgrantee — Dcs Moines Police Department, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Title — Community Service Aide Program, 

Project Summary — Twelve aides will be trained to 
work out of a storefront office and act as liaison 
with the Police Department and Community. 

7 l-DF-924*— $81,836. 

Grantee— Florida SPA, 

Subgrantee — City of Jacksonville, Florida, 

Title — Criminal Justice Administration System for 
Jacksonville. 

Project Summary — A court information system will 
be developed for the collection, storage, and re- 
trieval of data for court management, 

71-.DF-925*— $2,000,000. 

Grantee — District of Columbia SPA. 

Subgrantee — District of Columbia Department of Hu- 
man Resources, 

Title — Selected Addiction Pragrarri Development and 
Expansion. 

Project Summary — The project will allow the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Narcotics Treatment Adminis- 
tration to supplement and gready expand an ongo- 
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ing narcotics treatment program. Gains made dur- 
ing the initial stages of tlie program will be consoli- 
dated by increasing patient retention and by adopt- 
ing a long-term rehabilitation program to bolster 
the present "crisis approach" and scattered services. 
Rehabilitation will include job placement, family 
involvement and related follow-up services. 

71-DF-925(S-1)*— $1,000,000. 

Grantee — District of Columbia SPA. 

Subgrantee — Department of Human Resources, 
Washington, D.C. 

Title — Selected Addiction Program Development 
and Expansion, Part II. 

Project Summary — ^This project will permit the Nar- 
cotics Treatment Administration to further expand 
its operations and increase its patient load by de- 
veloping an additional Methadone Maintenance 
Stabilization Clinic. 

71-DF-926*— $266,190. 
Grantee — Georgia SPA. 
Subgrantee — None. 
Title— SEADOC. 

Project Summary — To provide training for 1,260 law 
enforcement and management-level personnel for 
prevention and control of civil disorders. 

7 1-DF-.927*— $168,744. 
Grantee — ^Nevada SPA. 

Subgrantee — Clark County, Las Vegas, Nevada. 

Title — Automated Joint Records/Command Control 
System. 

Project Summary — To provide a joint records system 
for the pooling and consolidation of services be- 
tween Clark County and the various municipalities. 
This will eliminate inadequate and duplicate rec- 
ords. 

*Thcsc grants were obligated after June 30, 1971, when 
FY 1971 ended. They were awarded with funds appropriated 
for FY 1971 but available until expended. 
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71-DF-928*— $38,506. 
Grantee — North Carolina SPA. 

Subgrantee — North Carolina Department of Justice, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Title — Development and Operation of State Organ- 
ized Crime Prevention Council. 

Project Summary — This grant will enable the state 
of North Carolina to establish an Organized Crime 
Prevention Council. Tliis council will develop a 
comprehensive and coordinated approach to deter- 
mine the extent of the state's organized crime prob- 
len^ and then formulate strategy to eliminate that 
problem. 

71-DF'-929*— $79,826. 

Grantee — Kansas SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Wichita, Kansas. 

Title — Family Crisis Intervention Team. 

Project Summary — A joint effort between the Wich- 
ita Police Department and the Sedgwick County 
Mental Ileaitli Clinic, the project pioposes to train 
policemen as :>pecialists in family crisis intervention 
to help them Ocal more efTectively with family dis- 
trubance problems. These men will retain their 
identity as working policemen, but will operate as a 
.special unit 'to be deployed in pairs to family dis- 
turbance calls, especially during peak evening and 
weekend periods. 

71-DF-S30*— $16,272. 

Grantee- -Kansas SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Wichita. 

Title — Juvenile Social Conscience Project. 

Project Summary — This project will provide a coor- 
dinated series of 52 juvenile offender seminars 
dealing with juvenile, family and community prob- 
lems. Reduction of juvenile recidivism will be the 
goal of the seminars which will be presented each 
week during the year to juveniles who are potential 
serious recidivists assigned to the seminar either as a 
proba'ion condition or release condition. Parents 
will accompany the juveniles to the sessions and will 
be focused upon by lecturers. 



71-DF-931*— $85,420. 



71-DF-934*-^49,000. 



Grantee— California SPA. 

Subgrantee — Los Angeles Regional Planning Board, 
Public Systems Research Institute, Los Angeles, 
California. 

TitIe~Los Angeles Research and Evaluation Unit. 

Project Summary — ^This project will create a three- 
man research and evaluation team to provide the 
Los Angeles Regional Planning Board with techni- 
cal advice on grant proposals, in order to evaluate 
past and present programs in the Region and to 
conduct research on criminal justice problems. 

72->DF~932*— $210,995. 
Grantee — Colorado SPA. 

Subgrantee — American Bar Association Fund for 
Public Education. 

Title — National Parole Aide Program for Young 
Lawyers. 

Project Summary — ^This project proposes the estab- 
lishment of a Volunteers in Parole Program de- 
signed to provide overburdened parole systems stafi 
with voluntary manpower assistance drawn from 
the ranks of young lawyers. 

71~DF--933*— $27,720, 
Grantee — ^Texas SPA. 

Subgrantee— El Paso Council of Governments, El 
Paso, Te.\as. 

Title — Regional Criminal Justice Program. 

Project Summary — As a part of an overall career de- 
velopment program, the El Paso Council of Govern- 
ments is sponsoring a multi-disciplinary program in- 
volving all criminal justice agencies (police, correc- 
tions, courts, probation and parole) and the Uni- 
versity of Texas at El Paso in an effort to upgrade 
the personnel in these agencies throughout the re- 
gion. 

*Thcse grants were obligated after June 30, 1971, when 
FY 1971 ended. They were awarded with funds appropriated 
for FY 1971 but available until expended. 



Grantee — District of Columbia SPA. 

Subgrantee — American Bar Association — Fund for 
Public Education, Chicago, Illinois. 

Title — Auierican Bar Association Commission on 
Standards of Judicial Administration. 

Project Summary — This project has as its goal the 
extensive and necessary reformulation of standards 
of judicial administration, including reconmicnda- 
tion for changes in organization, jurisdiction and 
procedure of the nation's judicial system. 

7UDF-935*^14,36L 
Grantee — Ohio SPA. 

Subgrantee — Department of Police, Dayton, Ohio. 
Title — Systems Analyst. 

Project Summary — This award is for initial funding 
of a systems analyst for the Dayton Police Depart- 
ment. The systems analyst will function in three 
major areas: 1 ) the translation of data into factual 
information for decisFon-making, 2) the statistical 
systeniatization of departmental planning function 
and 3) the integration of recent federally-funded 
projects into the daily operations of the department. 

71-.DF-936*— §15,000. 
Grantee — Illinois SPA. 

Subgrantee — Cook County Police Department, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Title — Police Legal Advisor. 

Project Summary — A police legal advisor will be 
hired for one year for the .sheriff's office. 

7 1-DF--937*— $15,000. 

Grantee — New Hampshire SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Manchester, New Hampshire. 

Title — Police Legal Advisor. 
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Project Summary — A legal advisor will be hired for 
one year for the city's police department. 

71-DF-938*— $15,000. 
Grantee — Vermont SPA, 

Subgrantee — Vermont Department of Public Safety, 
Montpelier, Vermont. 

Title — Professional Aides-Systems Analyst 

Project Summary — A systems analyst will be hired to 
design a program for accounting, vehicle operations 
and inventory records. ' 

71-DF-939*~§1.S,000. 
Grantee — ^Virginia SPA, 

Subgrantee — Division of Police, Richmond, Virginia. 
Title — Police Legal Advisor. 

Project Summary — A full-time legal advisor will be 
iiired for the police department. 

71-DF-940*— $15,000. 
Grantee — Maryland SPA. 

Subgrantee — State Attorney^ Anne Arundel County, 
Annapolis, Maryland. 

Title — Police Legal Advisor. 

Project Summary — A legal advisor will be hired for 
the county for one year. 

71-DF-941*— $12,000. 

Grantee — Louisiana SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Title — Police Legal Advisor. 

Project Summary — A police legal advisor will be 
hired for one year for the city. 

•These grants were obligated after June 30, 1971, when 
FY 1971 ended. They were awarded with funds appropriated 
for FY 1971 but available until expended. 
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7 l-DF-942*— $202,125. 
Grantee — California SPA. 

Subgrantee — Orange County Probation Department, 
Orange County, California. 

Title — ^Alternate Routes. 

Project Summary — The program will divert juveniles 
from the formal court proce.ss to community based 
institutions. Approximately 500 youths will be 
served during the project's term. 

7 l-DF-943*— $250,000. 
Grantee — Michigan SPA. 
Subgrantee — None. 

Title — Expansion of Probation and Parole Services. 

Project Summary — The project will expand four 
action programs in the area of probation parolees 
already in operation. New community services will 
be offered for adults and juveniles. 

71-DF-944*— $82,954. 

Grantee — North Carolina SPA. 

Subgrantee — Board of County Commission, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina. 

Title — Meclenburg Youth Services Bureau 

Project Summary — To provide alternatives to allow 
the juvenile to be directed from the court and re- 
main in the community. 

71-DF-.945*— $167,046. 

Grantee — North Carolina SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Charlotte, North Carolina. 

Title — Meclenburg Criminal Justice Infonnation Sys- 
tem. 

Project Summary — ^To develop a criminal justice in- 
formation system designed to eventually accommo- 
date all information needs with a primary focus on 
operational and managerial needs. 
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71-DF-946*— $250,000. 
Grantee — Pennsylvania SPA. 

Subgrantee — Pennsylvania Board of Parole, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

Title— Complete StafT Development Program. 

Project Summary— To provide sensitivity training 
and other training to 170 parole agents and super- 
visor)' $ta(r members. 

71-DF-947*— $25,701. 
Grantee — Missouri SPA. 

Subgrantee — ^Northwest Missouri Law Assistance 
Council, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Title— Mobile Firearms Range and Physical Training 
Facility. 

Project Summary — ^To utilize a bus as a mobile 
firearms and physical traning facility for 16 cooper- 
ating agencies in Missouri and Kansas to help those 
who have never had proper training. 

7I-DF~948*— $200,000. 
Grantee — West Virginia SPA. 

Subgrantee — West Virginia Department of Welfare, 
Charleston, West Virginia. 

Title«™Improvement and Expansion . of Statewide 
Juvenile Services. 

Project Summary — ^To expand juvenile probation 
ser\'ices to those areas where none are currently 
available. Children will be diagnosed and evalu- 
ated. 

7l-DF-.949*-.$199,000. 
Grantee — Georgia SPA. 

Subgrantee — Georgia Bureau of Investigation — In- 
telligence Unit, Atlanta, Georgia. 

♦These grants were obligated after June 30, 1971, when 
FY 1971 ended. They were awarded with funds appronnated 
for FY 1971 but available until expended. 



Title — Upgrading and Expanding the Georgia Bureau 
of Investigation Intelligence Unit. 

Project Suitnnary — ^To employ 15 new agents and to 
train them for two to four weeks for work on the 
organized crime units. 

71-DF-950*— $27,793. 

Grantee — Tennessee SPA. 

Subgrantee — Middle Tennessee State University, 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 

Title — Candidate Assessment Program. 

Project Summary — To establish a unit to provide 
tests for the certification of law enforcement person- 
nel in the state. 

7I-DF-95I*— $308,200. 

Grantee — ^Texas SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Houston, Texas. 

Title — New Waverly Delinquency Prevention. 

Project Summary — ^To provide potential delinquents 
and adjudicated ones with assistance along the road 
to social viability through the use of existing agen- 
cies. Males, 14 to 16 years old, ar the main partici- 
pants. 

7I-DF-952*— $141,812. 
Grantee — Connecticut SPA. 

Subgrantee — ^Department of Children and Youth, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

Title — Utilization of Community Resources for 
Aftercare. 

Project Summary — ^To initiate a more comprehensive 
af tercare program by involving persons in the com- 
munity in aftercare treatment and rehabilitation. 

7I-DF-953*— $250,000. 

Grantee— Ohio SPA. 

Subgrantee — State Department of Mental Hygiene 
and Corrections. 
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Title — Expansion of Probation Services. 

Project Summary — ^To recnjit and hire 20 probation 
officers, plus tlie necessary equipment. 

71-DF-954*— $281,275. 

Grantee — Colorado SPA. 

Subgrantee — Institute for Court Managcr.icnt, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

Title — Integrated Court Management Studies. 

Project Summary — ^This is phase II of a tliree-year, 
nationwide program of integrated studies imple- 
mentation and development of management im- 
provements for state and local courts. 

71-DF-955*— $99,990. 

Grantee — Connecticut SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

Title — Improve Law Enforcement. 

Project Summary — A continuation of last year*s pro- 
gram for a special police task force in a low income 
housing project. 

71-DF-956*--$18,000. 
Grantee — Nebraska SPA. 
Subgrantee — City of Omaha, Nebraska. 
Title— Rcnt-a-Kid. 

Project Summary — To provide a central office to ad- 
minister requests for hiring from various concerns 
for children ages !3 to 16. A public relations pro- 
gram will be conducted to urge businesses to partic- 
ipate. 

71-DF-957*— $79,500. 
Grantee — South Dakota SPA. 

Subgrantee — ^Alcohol and Drug Center, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota. 

*These grants were obligated after June 30, 1971, when 
FY 1971 ended. They were awarded with funds appropriated 
for FY 1971 but available until expended. 
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• Title — Piogram for Probation 

Project Sunniiary — ^To provide additional alcohol 
and drug probation resources for the court system. 
Two additional counselors will be hired to act on 
court referrals. 

7l^DF-958*— $56,265. 

Grantee — Missouri SPA. 

Subgrantee — ^Jackson County, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Title — Environmental Improvement. 

Project Summary — ^The grant will permit emergency 
physical needs for the Jackson City jail to be cor- 
rected. 

71-DF-959*— $250,000. 

Grantee — Oklahoma SPA. 

Subgrantee — ^None. 

Title — Parole Improvement and Expansion. 

Project Summary — ^To improve the overall operation 
and capability of the Probation/Parole Division and 
to bring it more in line with national standards. 

71-DF-.960*— $295,329. 

{yrantee — North Carolina SPA. 

Subgrantee — North Carolina Department of Correc- 
tions, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Title — Concentrated Employment Program for Ex- 
' Offenders. 

Project Sunmiary — A concentrated employment pro-> 
gram for 1200 inmates will include pre-release train- 
ing and an effort to develop jobs through the labor 
department. 

71-.DF-961*— $185,605. 

Grantee — District of Coluinbia SPA. 

Subgrantee — ^Department of Human Resources, 
Washington, D.C. 

Title— Stop Addiction (Project SAVE). 
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Project Suiiiniary — To prevent drug abuse in youths 
through the use of community vohmteers to counsel 
both youths and parents, 

71^DF-962*'-$200,000. 

Grantee — Massachusetts SPA. 

Subgrantee — Holyoke Model Cities. Holyoke Massa- 
chusetts. 

Title — Team-Police Development. 

Project Sunmiar}* — To increase police effectiveness 
through the use of decentralized team police opera- 
tions to improve community control of police opera- 
tions and morale. 

7I-DF-963*— $164,123. 

Grantee — ^Massachusetts SPA. 

Subgrantee — ^First District Court of Southern Mid- 
dlesex, Framingliam, Massachusetts. 

Title — Probation Residential Center. 

Project Summan* — ^To establish a residence for 
young male offenders on probation between 17 and 
25 years old. Funds would be used for the renova- 
tion of an existing structure. 

7I-DF-964*— $72,750. 

Grantee — California SPA. 

Subgrantee — Solano City Probation Department, 
Fairfield, California. 

Title — Professional Foster Homes. 

Project Suriimar>* — ^To divert a minimum of 20 de- 
linquent girls to 10 professional foster homes where 
the parents will receive training and will care for 
the girls. 

71-DF-965*-^^0,625. 
Grantee — Georgia. SP.^. 

Subgrantee — Institute of Government, .Athens, Geor- 
gia. 

*Thcsc grants were obligated after June 30, 1971, when 
FY 1971 ended. They were awarded with funds appropriated 
for FY 1971 but available until expended. 



Title — New Directions in Campus Law Enforce- 
ment. 

Project Suinmarv* — ^To bring together teams (college 
presidents or deans, directors of campus kiw en- 
forcement and representative student leaders) from 
25 major colleges and universities to develop new 
perspectives and remedies to prevent campus dis- 
ruptions. Two conferences are planned, to be held a 
year apart. 

7I-DF-966*— $15,000. 
Grantee — ^Illinois SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Peoria Police Department, Peo- 
ria, Illinois. 

Title — Systems Anal>-st. 

Project Sunimar}* — ^The sv'Stems analyst will research 
the operations of the police department (especially 
the patrol division where there is the major area of 
manpower allocation), emphasizing standards, pro* 
cedures, organizations, development and work 
measurements. 

7I-DF-967*— $277,900. 

Grantee — Indiana SPA. 

Subgrantee — Indiana Department of Corrections, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 

Title — EXCEL In Indiana (Ex-OfTenders Coordi- 
nated EniploxTiient Lifeline). 

Project Sunimar}* — ^This project will be a multi- 
phase eiTort to improve emplo>Tiient opportunities 
in the state of Indiana for offenders who are cither 
in the state institution or in the state's work release 
program. It will ser\'e at least 350 offenders. Guar- 
anteed jobs will be obtained through intensive state- 
wide work witii major businessmen's organizations 
and major companies. Seminirs will be conducted 
for 50 probation, parole and correctional officers 
and some supervisors. 

7I-DF--968*— $21,191. 
Grantee — Minnesota SPA. 

Subgrantee — University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 
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Title — ^Juvenile Justice Institutes. 

Project Summary — ^To strengthen the juvenile justice 
system by raising job performance of involved law 
enforcement members. Training sessions will be 
held whose broad course contents arc designed to 
break down the barriers of mutual insolation so that 
the various professions can work as a team. The ju- 
venile justice institutes include: the Juvenile 
Officers Institute and the Juvenile Court Judges In- 
stitute. 

71^DF-969*— $175,000. 

Grantee — Washington SP.^. 

Subgrantce — City of Seattle, Washington. " 

Title — ^Seattle Police Helicopter and Seattle Law 
and Justice Planning. 

Project Summar>' — Project A: Funds will be utilized 
to purchase equipment and operate a helicopter. 
Project B: This project will utilize funds to pro- 
vide a planning staff and additional support for the 
city of Seattle's criminal justice planning advisory 
council. 

71^DF-970*— $25,750. 
Grantee — ^\''ennont SPA. 

Subgrantce — X'^emiont Chiefs of Police .^ociation, 
Brattlcboro, Vermont. 

Title — Juvenile Delinquency Training Specialist. 

Project Summary — ^This project will provide the 
ser\ icas of a trained and experienced juvenile delin- 
quency prevention and control specialist to all 
police departments in the state. An intensive train- 
ing curriculum for juvenile officers will be devel- 
oped, while a less intensive course will be provided 
for linemen. Most of the 53 police departments in 
the state will receive some form of juvenile training, 
with approximately 160 officers being trained. 

7I-DF-971*— $350,000. 

Grantee— Ohio SPA. 

*Thcsc grants were obligated after June 30, 1971, when 
FY 1971 ended. They were awarded with funds appropriated 
for FY 1971 but available until expended. 



Subgrantce — Miami Valley Council of Goveniments, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Title — Dayton/Montgomer>' County Criminal Jus- 
tice Center. 

Project Summary — The purpose is to establish a 
Criminal Justice Center which will be an interdisci- 
plinary training institution that will assist criminal 
justice agencies to determine job responsibilities for 
which training and education are needed, identify 
and assist in coordination of existing resources and 
develop supplemental educational experiences that 
will give depth to training efforts. 

71-DF-972*— $85,661. 
Grantee — Mississippi SPA. 

Subcrantee — National Juvenile Court Foundation, 
Reno, Nevada. 

Title— National Juvenile Court Foundation and 
PT.A — ^Judicial Concern for Children Volunteer 
Training Programs. 

Project Summary— To train volunteers in the PTA 
to meet the needs of Juvenile Courts for a great 
number of ser\'iccs to children in trouble, through 
four conferences (120 participatns each) . 

71^DF-973*— $24,275. 
Grantee — South Carolina SPA. 
Subgrantce — None. 

Title — Civil Disorders Technical Assistance Unit. 

Project Sunmiary — ^Tlicse funds will continue to 
fund for a second year a program entitled "Civil 
Disorders," Technical Assistance Unit. This pro- 
vides state-level competence to the SPA and local 
and state agencies in the field of prevention, detec- 
tion and control of disorders. 

71«DF-974*-^50,000. 
Grantee — .Arkansas SPA. 

Subgrantce — Arkansas Medical E.\aminer, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 
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Title — ^Expansion of Medical Examiner Office and 
Laboratory. 

Project Summary — ^To increase the number of cases, 
studies, crime scene investigations and laboratory 
analyses relative to the investigation of deaths 
through increased staff. 

71-DF^975*— §47,763. 
Grantee — South Dakota SPA. 

Subgrantee — Cheyenne River Sioux, Eagle Butte, 
South Dakota. 

Title — ^Tribal Law Enforcement Improvement. 

Project Summary- — To upgrade the tribal police de- 
partment by hiring staff, increasing salaries and buy- 
ing new equipment. 

71-DF-976*— §82,49L 
Grantee — Montana SPA. 

Subgrantee — Billings Police Department, Billings, 
Montana. 

Title — Improve Law Enforcement and Community 
Relations. 

Project Sumniar}- — To improve community relations 
by the creation of a:special team of detectives, to 
offer counseling for juvenile problems and drug 
abuse and to research the exte nsi vehess of drug 
abuse. 

71-DF-977*— $126,410. 
Grantee — North Carolina SPA. 

Subgrantee — Cape Fear Planning Agency, Fayette- 
ville. North Carolina. 

Title — Emergencies Communications System. 

Project Summary — ^To establish an emergency com- 
munications systems in a three-county area having a 
mutual aid capability with Fort Bragg. 

*Thcsc grants were obligated after Jwne 30, 1971, uhefet 
FY 1971 ended. They were awarded with funds appropriated 
for FY 1971 but available until expended. 



71_DF-.978*— $96,458. 
Grantee — ^Arizona SPA. 
Subgrantee — City of Phoenix, Arizona. 
Title— Project AWARE. 

Project Summary — Project AWARE is a program 
designed to reduce juvenile delinquency and im- 
prove police-youth relations. The goal is to reduce 
juvenile crime and the polarization of police and 
youth through an impact program which provides 
behavior guidance and promotes the health, social, 
educational, vocational and character development 
of boys. 

> 

71-.DF-979*— §27,316. 
Grantee — Kansas SPA. 
Subgrantee — None. 

Xitle — Civil Disorders Teciinical Assistance Unit. 

Project Sunmiary — ^I'his project is the initial step to- 
wards establishment of a state-level expertise to aid 
local and state agencies in the field of prevention, 
detection a.id control of disorders. Functions will 
include coordination with state and local agencies, 
planning, assisting in selection and evaluation of 
equipment, coordinating activities of tension detec- 
tion capabilities and establishment of a statewide 
riot plan to coordinate all statewide civil disorders 
training to all law enforcement personnel. 

71~DF-980*— $98,466. 
Grantee — Kansas SPA. 

Subgrantee — Kansas Bureau of Investigation, To- 
peka, Kansas. 

Title — Statewide Narcotics Section— Kansas Bureau 
of Investigation. 

Project Summary — ^This establishes a statewide-level 
narcotic and dangerous drug unit, providing a coor- 
dinated effort and direction to state and local nar- 
cotics enforcement. It will include 10 full-time per- 
sonnel and support services which include part-time 
field agents and a forensic chemist. 
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71-.DF-981*— $12,174. 

Grantee — New Mexico SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Title — ^llace and Cultural Relations Training. 

Project Summary — ^The project is an inscrvice train- 
ing course In race relations for policemen (75 per- 
cent of force is Anglo) who are serving the popula- 
tion of a city which is 32 percent Spanish;Ameri- 
can. Such training is needed to help officers gain 
understanding of the problems faced by minority 
groups and the reasons behind the difference in 
their own value systems and those of minority 
groups. The 35-hour course will include extensive 
use of professional instructors and lecturers. 

71-DF-982*— ?43,938. 
Grantee — ^Nqw Mexico SPA. 

Subgrantee — Bernalillo County, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 

Title — Criminal Justice Agency Management Analy-, 
sis. 

Project Summary — ^To provide for a management 
analysis of the several agencies of criminal justice in 
the metropolitan Albuquerque and Bernalilio 
County area so as to provide for development 
needs. 

71-.DF-983*— $33,782. 

Grantee — ^District of Columbia SPA. 

Subgrantee — ^None. 

Title — Civil Disorders Technical Assistance Unit. 

Project Summary — ^To provide for a civil disorders 
specialist and a secietary located in the District of 
Columbia SPA to aid local agencies. 

71-.DF-.984*— $50,445. 

Grantee — ^Virginia SPA. 

♦These grants were obligated after June 30, 1971, when 
FY 1971 ended. They were awarded with funds appropriated 
for FY 1971 but available until expended. 



Subgrantee — Law Enforcement Officers Training 
Standards Commission, Richmond, Virginia. 

Title — Additional Personnel for Law Enforcement 
Officers Training Standards Commission. 

Project Suiiunary — To extend the capabilities of the 
Commission in providing basic and in-service train- 
ing to the police officers of the state. 

71«DF-985*-~§37,483. 
Grantee — Missouri SPA. 

Subgrantee — Commission on Crime and Law En- 
^"^loi"^cjrient, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Title — Impiovement of Communications and Plan- 
ning for Regional Justice., 

Project Summary — ^To establish a community and 
planning methodology which can be utilized by 1 1 
key residents groups, agencies and political elements 
to provide information, ideas and proposed data 
concerning grant submissions. 

71-DF-986*— $89,954. 
Grantee — ^South Dakota SPA. 

Subgrantee— Oglala Sioux Tribe, Pine Ridge, South 
Dakota. 

Title — Oglala Sioux Tribe Criminal Justice Im- 
provement IVogram. 

Project Summary — ^This project will provide training 
manpower and equipment for the reservation crimi- 
nal justice system. Twenty police officers, 3 tribal 
judges and 2 probation and parole employees will 
receive 4,500 classroom hours of training. 

71-.DF-987*— $ 1 20,000. 
Grantee — Ohio SPA. 

Subgrantee — ^Toledo Metropolitan Area Couhcil of 
Governments, Toledo, Ohio. 

Title — Metropolitan Narcotic and Dangerous Drug 
Enforcement and Prevention Group. 
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Project Summary — ^Tliis project establishes a multi- 
state metropolitan enforcement group concept 
which will provide a consolidated record keeping 
system and coordinated enforcement effort -for 
Lucas and Wood Counties in Ohio and Monroe 
County in Michigan. It is a prototype project aimed 
at reducing drug violations and drug related crimes 
by targeting enforcement activities as needed to 
high echelon drug traffickers. 

71-.DF-988*— $133,162. 

Grantee — California SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of San Clemente, California. 

Title — San Clemente Special Program. 

Project Summary — ^The situation caused by the resi- 
dency of the President of the United States within 
San Clemente makes it necessaiy for the city to pro- 
vide for crowd and demonstration control through 
the expansion of present services by increasing the 
stafT and expanding the physical plant so as to pro- 
vide room for an operations center, increase equip- 
ment and supplies, provide for additional support 
from agencies and provide specialized training for 
personnel. 

7 1-.DF-989*— $29,103. 
Grantee — Pennsylvania SPA. 

Subgrantee — Montgomery County Commission, Nor- 
ristown, Pennsylvania. 

Title — Improvement of Police Communications Ef- 
fectiveness. 

Project Summary — undertake a study aimed at 
upgrading county-wide law enforcement communi- 
cations. 

7 l-DF-990*— $250,000. 
Grantee — Wisconsin SPA. 
Subgrantee — None. 

Title — Probation Parole Personnel Supplementation. 

*Thcse grants were obligated after June 30, 1 97 1, when 
FY 1 97 1 ended. They were awarded with funds appropriated 
for FY 1971 but available until expended. 



Project Summary — To provide funds for employing 
additional probation parole personnel in Milwaukee 
County. 

71-DF--991-^— $240,998. 
Grantee — West Virginia SPA. 

Subgrantee — West Virginia Department of Public In- 
stitutions, Division of Corrections. 

Title — Inmate Training and Employment Procure- 
ment. 

Project Summary — To establish a vocational training 
program for inmates at a prison and at the forestry' 
camp for boys. It would provide educational oppor- 
tunities and counseling. 

71-.DF-992*— $15,500. 
Grantee — West Virginia SPA. 

Subgrantee— Siate Police Training Academy, 
Charleston, West Virginia. 

Title — Firearms Range. 

Project Summary — To provide the plans and design 
for a fireanns training range and classroom to serve 
600 officers in the first year. 

71-.DF--993*— $21,239. 
Grantee — Delaware SPA. 

Subgrantee — Office of the Mayor, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. 

Title — Criminal Justice Planning Council, 

Project Summary — ^To proivde the funds for a full- 
time staff coordinator for the Wilmington Criminal 
Justice Planning Council to determine the city's 
needs and priorities. 

71-.DF-994*— $62,517. 
Grantee— Texas SPA. 

Subgrantee — Office of the Attorney General, Austin, 
Texas. 
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Title— Attorney General's Aid and Information 
Services. 

Project Summary — ^Two full-time lawyers and secre- 
taries operate the project which includes publishing 
newsletters and booklets, going on speaking tours 
and assisting peace officers in the state. 

71-.DF-995*— $40,000. 
Grantee — Puerto Rico SPA. 
Subgrantee — None. 

Title — Office of Technical Assistance on Civil Dis- 
orders. 

Project Summary — ^The Office will continue provid- 
ing technical assistance to line agencies that will 
comprise the task force on riots and civil disorders 
and also to other related agencies. 

71-DF-996*— $15,000. 
Grantee — ^Virginia SPA. 

Subgrantee— Virginia Department of State Police, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Title — Systems Analyst. 

Project Summary — ^The current teletypewriter system 
for Virginia will be replaced by a telecommuni- 
cations system called the Virginia Criminal Infor- 
mation Network (V-CIN). In order to implement 
subsequent phases of this program, which will even- 
tually evolve into a complete criminal justice sys- 
tem, the systems analyst is absolutely essential. The 
systems analyst will be assigned to work in the In- 
vestigations and Records Division of the-1052-man 
department. 

71-DF-.997*-^15,000. 
Grantee — Massachusetts SPA. 

Subgrantee— Town of Brcokline, Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Title — ^Legal Advisor. 

♦These grants were obligated after June 30, 1971, when 
FY 1971 ended. They were awarded with funds appropriated 
for FY 1971 but available until expended. 



Project Summary— The object of this program is to 
employ an attorney to provide the Brookline Police 
Department with full-time legal assistance. The 
legal advisor will have primary responsibilities in 
the areas of prosecution of criminal complaints, 
police operations, training and counseling. He will 
coordinate his activities with the Town Counsel. 

71-DF-998*--$15,000. 
Grantee — Massachusetts SPA. 

Subgrantee— Lynn Police Department, Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Title — Legal Advisor. 

Project Summary— The object of this program is- to 
employ an attorney to provide the Lynn Police De- 
partment with full-time professional legal assist- 
ance. The legal advisor will repoit directly to the 
Superintendent of Police on questions pertaining to 
police operations, training and liaison with courts 
and prosecutors. 

71-DF^999*— $15,000. 

Grantee — Massachusetts SPA. 

Subgrantee— City of New Bedford, Massachusetts. 

Title — Police Legal Advisor. 

Project Summary — ^The object of this program is to 
employ an attorney to provide the New Bedford 
Police Department with full-time professional legal 
assistance. The legal advisor will report directly to 
the Chief of Police on questions pertaining to police 
operations, training, liaison with courts and prosecu- 
tors, counseling and guidance. 

71^DF-1000*— $81,495. 

Grantee— Michigan Office of Criminal Justice Pro- 
grams. 

Subgrantee — Wyoming Police Department, Wyo- 
ming, Michigan. 

Title — School-Police Liaison Officer. 

Project Summary— Six police officers will be utilized 
in the school system of Wyoming and Kentwood, 
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Michigzln. Primarily, the officers will act* as liaison 
between the police, courts, schools, parerits, business 
and community in general. The goal is to create a 
positive image of law enforcement by creating and 
maintaining a rapport with the youth of the com- 
munity. It is hoped that this project will demon- 
strate how law enforcement can gear its approach 
to a preventive aspect rather than just one of ap- 
prehension and conviction. 

71^DF-1001*— $174,475. 

Grantee — Colorado SPA. 

Subgrantee — Southern Ute Tribe, Ignacio, Colorado. 

Title — American Indian Court Judges Training Pro- 
gram. 

Project Summary — This project is designed to pro- 
vide training for Indian Trial Judges on a national 
scale. Eighty- five Indian court judges will receive 
304 hours of training. Training will consist of re- 
searched lesson plans, lecture tapes and formal 
training sessions provided by members of the legal 
profession. 

71-DF-1002*— $111,172. 

Grantee — Colorado SPA. 

Subgrantee — City and County of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado. 

Title — Crispus Attucks Social Center, Inc. 

Project Summary — A program to provide rehabilita- 
tion services for about 300 drug users per month in 
a community setting. 

71-DF-1003*— $64,983. 

Grantee — Colorado SPA. 

Subgrantee — ^Denver County Court, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 

Title — Denver County Probation Ser\'iccs. 

Project Summary — ^Tlie addition of a full-time vol- 
unteer coordinator, a secretary and two professional 

*Thcsc grants were obligated after June 30, 1971, when 
FY 1971 ended. They were awarded with funds appropriated 
for FY 1971 but available until expended. 



probation officers to the probation service of Denver 
County Court will alleviate lack of follow-up serv- 
ices provided by volunteers, allow expanded train- 
ing of volunteers, provide expanded service pro- 
grams, encourage more professional supervision of 
volunteers and alleviate the administrative burdens 
which the volunteer program (involving 1,600 vol- 
unteers) currently places upon professional and 
clerical staff attempting to perform regular diagnos- 
tic and supervision functions. 

71-DF-1004*-~$15,000. 
Grantee — Alabama SPA. 

Subgrantee — Department of Public Safety^ Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 
Title — Systems Analyst. 

Project Summary — To employ one full-time systems 
analyst for knowledge in up-dating law enforcement 
methods. 

71-DF-1005*— $15,000. 
Grantee — Florida SPA. 

Subgrantee — Consolidated City of Jacksonville, Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 

Title — Systems Analyst. 

Project Summary — This systems analyst will provide 
the applicant department with the specialized 
knowledge needed by modern enforcement agencies 
in such areas as systems analysis, computer science, 
law and public administration. 

71-DF-1006*— $10,000. 
Grantee — Florida SPA. 
Subgrantee — City of Miami, Florida. 
Title — Psychiatric Consultant. 

Project Summary — This award is lor the purpose of 
employing a Psychiatric Consultant. This consultant 
will be either a board-certified psychiatrist admitted 
to practice within the state of Florida or a clinical 
psychologist with doctoral training. The consultant 
will not be restricted to utilization in a single or 
narrowly defined function. Rather, he will be util- 
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ized in a number of functions, such as selection 
screening and testing, promotion evaluation, behav- 
ioral training instruction for police personnel, con- 
sultation on .agency policies for handling disturbed 
individuals and consultation for employees of the 
subgrantee agency. 

71-DF-1007*— $15,000. 
Grantee — Florida SPA. 

Subgrantee — Brevard County, Titusville, Florida. 
Title — Police Legal Advisor. 

Project Summary — ^The Police Legal Advisor .will be 
a lawyer admitted to the practice of law in the state 
of Florida and will assist the respective police de- 
partments in a variety of services, such as: prosecu- 
torial and court liaison, academy lectures, advice on 
operational and policy decisions, development of 
law related training materials and interpretation of 
laws and regulations pertinent to departmental ad- 
ministration. He will provide these services to a 
full-time sworn complement of 451 personnel in 
Brevard County. 

71-DF-1008*— $ 1 4,999. 

Grantee — Georgia SPA. 

Subgrantee — Dekalb County, Georgia. 

Title — Systems Analyst (DeKalb County). 

Project Summary — ^This award is for the purpose of 
employing one full-time systems analyst who will 
provide the department with the specialized knowl- 
edge needed by modem enforcement agencies in 
such areas as system analysis, computer science, law 
and public administration. 

71-DF-1009*— $15,000. 

Grantee— North Carolina SPA. 

Subgrantee — Gaston County, Gaston ia. North Caro- 
lina. 

Title — ^Police Legal Advisor. 

•ITiese grants were obligated after June 30, 1971, when 
FY 1971 ended. They were awarded with funds appropriated 
for FY 1971 but available until expended. 



Project Summary— Fhis award is for the purpose of 
employing a full-time Police Legal Advisor. This 
advisor, who will be an attorney admitted to the 
practice of law in the state of North Carolina, will 
assist the respective police departments in a variety 
of services, such as: prosecutorial and court liaison, 
academy lectures, advice on operational and police 
decisions, development of law related training ma- 
terials and interpretation of laws and regulations 
pertinent to departmental administration. He will 
provide these services to a full-time sworn comple- 
ment of 102 personnel in Gaston County. 

7l-DF-1010*~$15,000. 
Grantee — South Carolina SPA. 

Subgrantee — South Carolina Law Enforcement Divi- 
sion. 

Title — Bomb Disposal Technician. 

Project Summary — ^This award is for the purpose of 
employing a full-time bomb disposal technician who 
will provide the applicant department with the 
technical knowledge and expertise needed in the 
area of basic ordnance disposal. In addition, the 
project will help provide equipment necessary for 
the efficient and safe performance of the techni- 
cian's duties. 

71-DF-lOll*— $14,878. 
Grantee — ^Michigan SPA. 

Subgrantee — Department of Public Safety, Division 
of Police, City of Livonia, Michigan. 

Title — System Analyst. 

Project Summary — ^The program is designed to re- 
search, evaluate, design and implement uniform 
record keeping reporting and radio dispatching sys- 
tems, plus computer software necessary to imple- 
ment an area-wide computerized information sys- 
tem in the cities of Livonia, Redford Township, 
Northvillc and Plymouth, Michigan. 

71~DF-1012*— $15,000. 

Grantee — Ohio Law Enforcement Planning Agency. 
Subgrantee — City of Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Title — Systems Analyst. 



71-DF-1015*— $422,073. 



Project Summary — ^The systems analyst will function 
in an operational research capacity in the Manage- 
ment Division of the Public Safety Planning Unit. 
Upon review and evaluation of the existing meth- 
ods and practices of operation, the systems analyst 
will assist in the development of revised or new 
practices and procedures. Areas, of study will in- 
clude: 1) police communications, 2) vehicle main- 
tenance, 3) personnel practices, 4) program effec- 
tiveness and evaluation and 5) planning. 

71-DF-1013*— $7,500. 
Grantee — ^Missouri SPA. 

Subgrantee — St. Louis County. 
Title — Psychiatric Consultant. 

Project Summary — ^Funds will be used to support the 
activities of a psychiatric consultant on the staff of 
the St. Louis County Police Department. Last year, 
under funding from the FY 1970 discretionary pro- 
gram, this specialist concentrated on teaching a 
course on interpersonal relationships to police per- 
sonnel and conducting pre-employment and pre- 
promotion screening. This year*s effort will be fo- 
cused on the screening process, with greater empha- 
sis on the use of his services by the municipal police 
department. 

71-DF-1014*— $15,000. 

Grantee — Connecticut SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

Title — Police Legal Advisor. 

Project Summary— The object of this program is to 
employ an attorney to provide the Bridgeport Police 
Department with full-time professional legal assist- 
ance. The legal advisor will report directly to the 
Superintendent of Police on questions pertaining to 
police operations, training and liaison with courts 
and prosecutors. 

♦These- grants were obligated after June 30, 1971, when 
FY 1971 ended. They were awarded with funds appropriated 
fpr FY 1971 but available until expended. 



Grantee — California SPA. 
Subgrantee — ^None. 

Title — "National Youth Project Using Mini-Bikes" 
(NYPUM). 

Project Summary — ^The grant will enable the YMCA 
to establish NYPUM programs in 100 local 
YMCA*s and enroll 7,000 children in the program. 
With these funds four regional training centers will 
be established and 280 youth leaders will be re- 
cruited and trained. The NYPUM program has 
been pre- tested in 30 cities where it has been well 
received and recommended for expansion by school 
officials, police officers and juvenile rehabilitation 
agencies. The year-round program will use mini- 
bikes, donated by the American Honda Company, 
as outreach tools with which to reach an age group 
that has steadily drifted away from traditional 
youth serving programs. 

71-DF-1016*— $9,000. 
Grantee — Wyoming SPA. 
Subgrantee — ^None. 

Title — Criminal Justice Information System Im- 
provement. 

Project Summary — ^The goal of this project is to as- 
sist in the development of a centralized program for 
compiling and communicating crime statistics in the 
state of Wyoming, under the auspices of the State 
Planning Agency, the Governor's Planning Com- 
mittee on Criminal Administration. The present 
personal interview method of data collection will be 
replaced by a mail questionnaire designed by the 
SPA. The SPA will also provide training to local 
law enforcement agencies in the methods of collect- 
ing statistics and using them for management pur- 
poses. A state information center will serve as a 
clearinghouse for information exchanged between 
the levels of government and between the police, 
courts and correctional agencies. 

71-DF-I0I7*— $13,569. 
Grantee— Alaska SPA. 
Subgrantee — ^Alaska Court System. 
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Title — Magistrates Seminar Training Conference. 

Project Summary— This grant will fund two one- 
week training seminars for Alaska's approximately 
60 lay magistrates, the first to be held in Fairbanks, 
at the University of Alaska campus, with Magis- 
trates from Alaska's second and fourth judicial dis- 
tricts. The second will be held near Anchorage with 
magistrates from the first and third judicial dis- 
tricts. In addition to the above two training semi- 
nars, the applicant, the Alaska Court System will 
evaluate the results in two phases. 

71-DF-1018*— $103,749. 

Grantee — Maryland SPA. 

Subgrantee — ^Maryland Division of Corrections. 

Title — St. John's Welding School, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 

Project Summary — ^This project is for the develop- 
ment and operation of a training program in weld- 
ing for the inmate population of Maryland House 
of Corrections. This program is to serve the popula- 
tion of inmates who come from the ghetto areas of 
Baltimore City. The inmates selected for this pro- 
gram will be primarily ur)der 25 years old having 
few skills and low educational attainment levels. A 
sj^ecial intensive 12-week training program in weld- 
ing will be ofTered for about 20 students at a time 
with the goal of training and placing 100 inmates in 
welding positions within the Baltimore area each 
year. 

71-DF-.1019*— $32,734. 
Grantee — Oregon SPA. 
Subgrantee — Oregon SPA. 

Title — Oregon Advisory Committee on Organized 
Crime. 

Project Summary — Oregon will establish an Advisory 
Committee on Organized Crime as a subcommittee 
of the State Planning Agency. Subcommittees, in- 
formational security and operational policy, will 
be formed. The first-year goals are to determine the 

*These grants were obligated after June 30, 1971, when 
FY 1971 ended. They were awarded with funds appropriated 
for FY 1971 but available until expended. 



e.Ktent of organized crime activity within the state 
and to recommend the direction that should be 
taken in a control and prevention program; The 
grant provides funds for two stafT positions, travel, 
equipment and upgrading expenses. 

71-DF-1020*--$28,836. 
Grantee— Utah SPA. 

Subgrantee — College of Law, University of Utah. 

Title — Law Student Interns in Prosecutors Offices. 

Project Summary — The project will train and em- 
ploy 16 senior law students from the University of 
Utah. The interns will work 12 hours per week for 
30 weeks during the school year. Interns will receive 
academic credit for their work in conjunction with 
a seminar. The special seminar dealing with the 
function of the prosecuting attorney will be taught 
by the project director who will also coordinate the 
activities of interns in the Salt Lake County Attor- 
ney's office, the Salt Lake District .Attorney's office 
and the Utah Attorney General's office. 

71-DF-1021*— $48,830. 

Grantee — Helena, Montana SPA. 

Subgrantee — Blackfeet Tribal Business Council. 

Title — Court Improvement and Reform, Browning, 
Montana. 

Project Summary — The purpose is to initiate a dem- 
onstration project for improvement of the reserva- 
tion court system. The proposal is designed to pro- 
vide a legally trained and experienced person to act 
as tribal court judge and administrator; develop 
and sustain efTective court management programs 
including procedures, scheduling, forms and staff 
utilization devices and offices of public defender 
and prosecutor; and develop a comprehensive tribal 
court system which will effectively and fairly ad- 
miiviMer the reservation criminal justice system. 

71-.DF-1022*— $35,000. 
Grantee — Nevada SPA. 
Subgrantee — ^None. 
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Title — Mandatory Statewide L.E. Statistics Programs. 

Project Summary — Under this project, Nevada plans 
to impiovc the collection of crime statistics. The 
present lack of statistical data restricts field repre- 
sentatives training policc.in Uniform Crime Report- 
ing and all other agencies involved in the collection 
of criminal statistics. The five representatives will 
be trained by the FBI on Uniform Crime Report- 
ing. In addition to supporting staff and training, 
grant funds will make available necessary report 
forms and equipment. 



The functions of the unit will be: 1) perfect all 
criminal appeals on behalf of all 14 State's Attor- 
neys, 2) publish a monthly newsletter of important 
appellate decisions for all law enforcement agencies 
in the state, 3) sponsor and produce a training sem- 
inar for all of the states prosecutors and 4) main- 
tain and disseminate current authority regarding 
commonly encountered legal issues for use by prose- 
cutors. It is anticipated that this project will create 
a higher level of professional competence which will 
in turn insure an improved and more uniform ad- 
ministration of criminal law. 



71-DF~1023*— $14,460. 
Grantee — Kentucky SPA. 

Subgraiitee — Barren County Fiscal Court, Frankfort, 
Kentucky. 

Title — Correctional Center Development — ^Jail and 
Juvenile Detention. 

Project Sumniar>' — ^This project will permit Barren 
County to determine the feasibility of and plan for 
a correctional facility and specialized correctional 
and offender activity program for Barren County 
and also determine the feasibility of multicounty 
use. In addition to fitting the plan into a proposed 
State Jail Plan, the study will concern itself with 
tie-in with other area programs such as those for al- 
coholics. Specifics concerning a facility will be de- 
veloped, including program planning, facility size, 
site selection and projected costs. 

71-.DF-1024*— $31,580. 

Grants 'ermont SPA. 

Subgrantee — Attorney General's Office. 

Title — Development of Central Appellate Capability 
Tor Vermont. 

Project Summary — ^This project is to provide train- 
ing, technical assistance and a central appellate 
capability for the benefit of the Vermont County 
Attorneys. The goal is to be achieved by the estab- 
lishment of an appellate and technical assistance di- 
vision within the Office of the Attorney General. 

*Thcsc grants were obligated after June 30, 1971, when 
FY 1971 ended. They were awarded with funds appropriated 
for FY 1971 but available until expended. 



71~DF-1025*— $88,909. 
Grantee — California SPA. 
Subgrantee — None. 

Title — Law Student Interns in Prosecutor/Defender 
Offices. 

Project Summary — The program is a cooperative 
training effort by the law school of Santa Clara 
University and Stanford University, the Santa 
Clara County District Attorney and the Santa Clara 
County Public Defender. Twenty students from 
each university will participate in the program, 
which will be integrated into the regular curricula. 
The students will receive substantial academic 
credit rather than financial compensation. At the 
law schools, seminars will be conducted by four pro- 
fessors, each spending 25 percent of his time on the 
program. A seminar will be given by two professors 
at Stanford and two at Santa Clara. A student 
training manual will be prepared to be used in con- 
junction with the course. 

71-DF-1026*— $15,000. 
Grantee — Michigan SPA. 
Subgrantee — None. 

Title — National Conference to Stimulate New Pro- 
grams of Court and Correctional Rehabilitative 
Services Utilizing Professionals and Volunteers to 
Upgrade Existing Programs. 

Project Summary — ^Volunteers in Probation, Inc. is 
planning for a national conference of leaders in the 
volunteer-professional probation and corrections 
programs to be held April 12-15, 1972, in Mem- 
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pi lis, Tennessee. The conference will bring together 
pioneer and national leaders in the volunteer inovc- 
iiieiit for a sharing of inforination and for develop- 
ing well conceived volunteer coiicc])ts on a nation- 
wide scale with a view to ui)gradiiig and improving 
existing voh :iteer ])robatioii and corrections l)ro- 
granis, to stimulate the develo])inent of new ])ro- 
graiiis, to enlist -more active and efTective support 
from non-judicial agencies and to encourage the 
further developiiient of coiiiiiiuiiily-based ])rograms 
as meaningful alternatives to institutionalization of 
misdemeanants and juvenile ofTeiiders. 

71-DF~1027*— $47,931. 

G ran tee — Marylaiid^SPA. 

Subgrantee — Maryland Division of Corrections. 

Title — Comprehensive Re-Education Center Program. 

Project Summary — This program is to ])ennit the 
Maryland Division of Corrections to develoj) an 
out-patient mental health care unit, COM-ED 
(Comprehensive Re-Education Center) at the 
Maryland Penitentiary. The center will service in- 
mates who constitute serious management difficulties 
and treatment peisoiiiiel facing problems of placing 
emotionally disturbed inmates. In addition, the 
Center will act as a stafT training facility, offering 
in-service training to personnel who regularly come 
into contact with inmates who demonstrate an in- 
terest ill becoming more involved in expanding the 
histilutioii\s treatment orientation. In the course of 
a year, 400 inmates are exi)ected to receive a range 
of psychological and/or psychiatric services through 
the progimii which will be located in the peiiiten- 
tary lios])ital in an area presently used as a storage 
area. 

71-DF-1028*— $56,791. 
Grantee — Pennsylvania SPA. 

Subgrantee — Susquehanna Economic Development 
Association. 

Title — Feasibility Study of Multi-County Correctional 
Needs in Central Pennsylvania. 

*Thcsc giants were obligated after June 30, 1971, wlien 
FY 1971 ended. They were awarded with funds appropriated 
for FY 1971 but available until expended. 



Project Summary— The Susquehanna Economic De- 
velo])inenl A:>soeiation will com])lete a feasibility 
study and do ])rdiiniiiaiy ])iogiain and architectu- 
ral ])lanni ng for four correctional f*icilities for nine 
eounlics in central Peiins\lvania. The coiniiiissioii- 
ers of these counties lia\ e designated a Correctional 
Facilities Task Force to i)r()\ide o\erall guidance for 
the ])ioject. Grant funds will assist in providing ])ro- 
ject .stair, legal, financial, ])rograiii and site selection 
senices, architectural fees and related sup])ort ex- 
penses to de\elop die .specifics legaiding programs 
and facilities. 

71~DF-1029^— $200,990. 
Grantee — Oregon SPA. 

Subgrantee — Multnomah County Juvenile Court. 

Title— intensi\'e Neighborhood Probation Service. 

Project Summary — Multnomah County, Oicgoii 
plans to establish a S])ecialized, more intensive coun- 
selling service in the economically depressed, high 
delinquency aiea of soudieast Portland. This will bo 
an outieacli jjrogram working widi the liard-to-iii- 
volve client. 'I'he entire family will be provided 
.sei vices with the additionfof a marriage and family 
s]>ecialist assigned to the stall". Two district offices 
will be staHVd with counselors from the juvenile 
court and will be assigned no more diaii eight cases 
a niondi. Services will l)e directed toward main tail i- 
hig the child in his own lioiiie by utilizing all serv- 
ices available hi die coiiiiiiuiiity. During the first 
month, facilities will be seemed. StafT will bo ro- 
ciuited in the second month, and units will be oi)er- 
atioiial by the third iiioiitli. 

71 -DF-1030*— .$298,141. 
Grantee — Maine SPA. 

Subgrantee — Bureau of Corrections, Department of 
Mental 1 lealtli and Corrections. 

Title— Project EXPF. 

Project Sunn nary — Maine's Bureau of Corrections 
will conduct a concentrated eniployment program 
for api)ro\'iinately 400 inmates during the j^roject 
])eriod. The project will be operated in three 
l>liases: 1) will provide four weeks of pre-reloaso 
training for inmates: 2) this phase will be operating 
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concurrently with the first phase. It will be intensive 
job developiiieiit efforts by a job development team 
to assure that quality employment is obtained for 
the offender prior to his release. Efforts will be 
made to develop jobs which arc part of the Depart- 
ment of Labor Manpower Development Training 
Act program. Employment teams will make certain 
that the family and community has been prepared 
for the inmate's release and will make every effort 
to meet the inmate upon his release taking him 
back to his place of residence. There will be contin- 
ual follow-up with the inmates on the job, in the 
home and in the community by the para-profession- 
als with structured counsehng sessions being con- 
ducted during the period of adjustment. Supportive 
services will be supplied to the offender and to his 
family, such as remedial education, health care, 
family services, welfare, etc. 

§258,945. 
Grantee— Florida SPA. 

Subgrantee — ^Florida Department of Law Enforce- 
ment. 

Title — Continuation — E.xpansion of Florida Depart- 
ment of Law Enforcement (U.S. Strike ¥\.rcc Con- 
cept) Capabilities Against Organized Crime. 

Project Summary — Ty.h project is to expand an ex- 
isting intelligence unit and its capabilities for com- 
pilation, evaluation and dissemination of organized 
crime intelligence. Results of the expanding intelli- 
gence capabilities should include indicators of the 
scope of the organized crime problem in areas cov- 
ered; areas of vulnerability and targets in the or- 
ganized crime structure as well as in law enforce- 
ment; directions for resource utilization in tactical 
and strategic endeavors; and improved means of 
evaluation of law enforcement programs. 

71-DF-1032*— $100,000. 
Grantee— Nevada SPA. 
Subgrantee — ^None. 

Title— Community-Based Treatment (Juvenile) . 

*Thesc grants were obligated after June 30, 1971, when 
FY 1971 ended. They were awarded with funds app»*opriated 
for FY 1971 hut available until expended. 



Project Sunmiary — The program will include, but not 
be limited to the following approaches: group living 
arrangements, caseloads classified by client need, in- 
tensive supervision, special counseling programs, 
community treatment centers, community programs 
and volunteer programs. Possibly, eight subgrants to 
various probation departments in the State will be 
contemplated. A special cost formula has been de- 
vised based on institutional statistics relating to pop- 
ulation and commitment rate. Through the utiliza- 
tion of this project, a 25-percent decrease of juvenile 
commitments to state facilities is anticipated. 

71-DF-1033*— $43,945. 
Grantee — Rhode Island SPA. 

Subgrantee — ^Department of Attorney General, Provi* 
dence, Rhode Island. 

Title — Attorney General Department, Research and 
Planning Unit. 

Project Summary — ^This project is to provide plan- 
ning and technical assistance for Rhode Island's As- 
sistant and Special Assistant Attorneys General, 
This is to be accomplished through the establish- 
ment of a Research and Planning Unit within the 
office of the Attorney General. The functions of the 
unit will be: 1) investigate the needs and responsi- 
bilities for Attorney General, emphasizing new areas 
of crime and 2) conduct research and planning pro- 
jects directed toward analyzing the case calendaring 
problem and other projects deemed necessary by the 
Attorney General. These include such things as as- 
sessment of crime trends; operational efTectiveness 
of the prosecution effort and case backlog, forecasts 
of future crime trends and other needs. 

71-DF-1034*— $30,000. 
Grantee— Rhode Island SPA. 

Subgrantee — Office of Court Administrator, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 

Title — Law Student Interns in Prosecutor/De fender 
Offices. 

Project Sunmiary— The. project will employ 10 
third-year law studenVs during the school year and 
10 during the summer- Half of the interns will work 
in the Public Defender's Office and half in the At- 
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torney's General Office. Interns will be drawn from 
a variety of schools for the summer and Irom the 
Boston area during the school year. The interns will 
be assigned to a specific attorney and assist him in 
every phase of his work. In addition, such interns 
will be assigned for a short period to Justices of the 
Superior Court to' observe the judicial process from 
a different perspective and to assist the Justices in 
legal research. 

7I-DF~I035*--^46,090. 

Grantee — Alaska SPA. 

Subgrantee — Alaska Division of Corrections. 

Title — Fairbanks-Juneau Juvenile Detention Study. 

Project Summary — ^The Alaska Division of Correc- 
tions will conduct an intensive survey of existing 
practices and needs regarding juvenile detention in 
Juneau and Fairbanks, identifying alternatives to 
present practices of holding youths in jails in these 
communities. It will utilize the services of consult- 
ant and architectural firms in assessment and analy- 
sis of current conditions and projection of needs in 
program planning and in development of working 
drawings and cost estimates to effect these goals. 
The results of the project should eliminate deten- 
tion of juveniles in state adult jails in Alaska by 
providing separate juvenile detention facilities. 

71'-DF-I036*— $107,970. 

Grantee — California SPA. 

Subgrantee — Office of County Clerk. 

Title — Industrial Engineering Analysis of Criminal 
Court System. 

Project Summary — ^The purpose of this research is to 
establish new techniques and procedures for con- 
ducting industrial engineering studies in the courts. 
Work flow will be charted, facility layouts pre- 
pared, operations and operational sequences identi* 
fied and documented and job evaluations per- 
fonned. Interfaces with all elements of the criminal 
justice system will be identified and described. The 
specific objectives of the study program are: 1) to 

*These grants were obligated after June 3T), 1971, when 
FY 1971 ended. They were awarded with funds appropriated 
for FY 1971 but available until exp'^nded. 
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achieve improvements in the operation of the Supe- 
rior Court of San Diego by the applicaton of the 
techniques and principles of industri.'*! engineering 
and 2) to utilize the experience thut .^ainea to 
create <^ definitive handbook on industrial engineer- 
ing in the courts. 

7I-DF-.I037*-.$13,325. 
Grantee — California SPA. 

Subgrantee — California Youth Authority, Sacra- 
mento, California. 

Title — A Model Parole Workload System. 

Project Summary — ^The California Youth Authority 
proposes to institute a six-month research evalua- 
tion to follow the operational phase of a Model Pa- 
orle Workload project currently being tested by the 
Bakersfield Parole Unit. It hopes to provide the 
means of converting from a case assignment proce- 
dure based on a caseload formula to a procedure 
which matches ward service needs with parole 
agent time. Three major research proposals will 
serve as focal points for the evahiation of the pro- 
ject carried out in Bakersfield: 1) to verify the pre- 
liminary or estimated workload standards and make 
visible any necessary modifications of standards; 2) 
to develop a front line management system model 
for distribution of workload units between parole 
caseloads, based on ward services; and 3) to pro- 
vide the base for any further application of the 
workload model .system. 

7 1-DF-1038*— $232,792. 
Grantee — Pennsylvania SPA. 

Subgrantee — Pennsylvania Board of Probation and 
Parole, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Title — Establishment of Outreach Centers in Pitts- 
burgh Area. 

Project Summary — ^This is to establish three Out- 
reach Centers in the high crime area of Pittsburgh. 
This project will impi\)vc the operational efTeciIve- 
ness of probation and parole services from an 
administrative office base with supportive field visits 
by the agents. The Outreach Program will attempt 
to make the client feel more comfortable by having 
services readily aviMlable and delivered in a familiar 
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environment. Such services as case work, counseling, 
gruided group interaction, drug therapy and refer- 
ral services will be available through these centers 
along with recreation, fihns, crafts and other forms 
of relaxation. The specific goals are to: 1) lo- 
calize and increase availability of services to cHents 
and their families; 2) achieve a more effective utili- 
iration of the resources of other social agencies in 
the community: 3) reduce probation and parole vi- 
iation rates resulting from new crimes or technical 
violations. 

71-DF^1039*— $69,650. 
Grantee — Pennsylvania SPA. 

Subgrantee— Philadelphia Regional Planning Coun- 
cil, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Title — Evaluation and Research-Component. 

Project Sunmiary— This project provides for the for- 
mation of a Research and Evaluation Unit. The 
unit will perform independent c\'aluations of pro- 
grams funded under the Onmibus Crime Control 
Act, evaluate the design of research projects to be 
undertaken by Philadelphia criminal justice agen- 
cies, conduct research on area criminal justice prob- 
lems, advise the Regional Planning Board on the 
extent to which programs are meeting stated goals 
and recommend to the Board introduction of'^new 
programs undertaken by other criminal justice 
agencies. The unit will work with and complement 
the goal-setting and planning efforts of the Coun- 
cil's comprehensive planning unit. 

71^DF-1040*— §60,000. 

Grantee— Maryland SPA. 

Subgrantec— City of Baltimore. 

Title— Community Residence Center for Adult Pro- 
bationers. 

Project Sumn^ary— The Division of Parole and Pro- 
btion proposes to establish a model residential 
treatment center for adult probationers, to be lo- 
cated in Baltimore or Washington, D.C. metropoli- 
tan areas. The facility will house 15-20 probationers 

♦These grants were obligated after June 30, 1971, when 
FY 1971 ended. They were awarded with funds appropriated 
for FY 1971 but available until expended. 



at one time with a possible total of 45 to 60 individ- 
ual cases over a year's period and being selected 
from the 18-24 year old group. The federal funds 
will provide this project with a professional staff, 
medical and psychological services, food ser\-ices 
and rent. This staff will assist the probationer in 
pursuing educational and vocational trancing op- 
portunities, job placement and personal and family 
counseling. The Probation Department serving the 
residential treatment center will locate an officer 
within the house. The success and failure rates of 
probationers residing in the treatment center will be 
compared with other offenders receiving supervision 
under the present probation system. 

71-DF-1041*— §63,180. 
Grantee — New Me.\ico'SPA. 

Subgrantec— Department of Corrections, Sante Fe, 
New Me.xico. 

Title — Establishment of Juvenile Parole Program for 
New Mexico. 

Project Sunnnar>'— -This project will activate a sys- 
them of constructive rehabilitative post-case supervi- 
sion services for juveniles released on parole from 
the Giris Welfare Home in Albuquerque and from 
the New Mexico Boys School at Springer. This will 
be accomplished through creation oi a juvenile Pa- 
role Services Branch. The Branch will handle the 
198 juvenile parole cases that are now handled by 
die Adult Probation and Parole Division, plus other 
cases. Development of delinquent careers will be 
curtailed through in-depth parole supervision by 
qualified juvenile officers who will actively promote 
changes in anti-social attitudes before they bec-»nie 
100 deeply ingrained and instill more socially-ac- 
ceptable attitudes by the released juveniles. The 
long-range objective of the project is to reduce the 
overall recidivism rate of such juvenile offenders 
and channel their energies toward socially-accepta- 
ble behavior so that they may become participating, 
contributing members of society. 

71-DF^I042*— $31,118. 

Grantee — Wyoming SPA. 

Subgrantec — Colorado State University. 

Title — Information Systems Model for Wyoming Dis- 
trict Court and Evaluation Guide. 
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Project Summary — ^Thc project will conduct a survey 
of selected courts in Wyoming, It will use a sv'stems 
survey approach, conduct a s)'stems analysis and 
terminate with the construction of an information 
systems modeh Included within this will be studies 
of the courls' present administration, jury problems, 
sentencing and probation, calendar and records 
management, as well as documentation of existing 
facilities. The object of the project is to improve 
court management immediately in Wyoming by use 
of the knowledge gained and in the long-term by 
developing an information systems model applicable 
to the entire state. A second objective of the study is 
to provide data to the Institute for Court Manage- 
ment to assist it in formulating guidelines for the 
fv^ure evaluation of management studies. 

71-DF-I043*— §27,400. 

Grantee — ^District of Columbia SPA. 

Subgrantee — D.C. Board of Parole, W'ashington, 
D.C. 

Title — Parole Prediction and Evaluation. 

Project Summar}' — ^The D.C. Board of Parole pro- 
poses to develop a sophisticated capability to pre- 
dict success for parolees in the community and to 
evaluate the parole performances in the community. 
The ADP system and related ser\'iccs of the Depart- 
ment of Corrections would be purchased by the 
Board. The latest techniques in parole prediction 
would be utilized to enable the research analyst to 
compile profiles on successful and unsuccessful par- 
olees and to analyze the characteristics of success 
and of failure to permit still better prediction in the 
future. The main objectives of the project are: 1) 
development of improved decision-making processes 
to make better judgments about parole or revoca- 
tion, 2) improvement of parole services and 3) the 
development of analytical and research capabilities 
to do the best possible job of parole selection and of 
evaluation of parole performance in the r.ommu- 
jnity. 

71-X)ld044*— $73,9 10. 
Grantee — Iowa SPA. 

Subgrantee — Iowa Supreme Court. 

* These grants were obligated after June 30, 1971, when 
FY 1971 ended. They were awarded with funds appropriated 
for FY 1971 but available until expended. 



Title — ^Training and Staffing Iowa Court .Adminis- 
trator Function for Screening Appeals. 

Project Sunmiary — ^Fhis project will enable the Iowa 
Supreme Court to hire and train a Court Admin- 
istrator to coordinate the departments under the 
Supreme Court and courts comprising the Iowa 
judiciary*. The Administrator will attend Institute 
for Court Management, Denver, Colorado, begin- 
ning June, 1971, for training. In addition, project 
includes employment by Supreme Court of two 
screening attorneys and a statistical clerk. The 
attornex-s will screen out appeals of "little prece- 
dental value" for per curiam and memoranda 
treatment. The statistical clerk will analyze time 
lapses and project trends in the Iowa judicial 
process as a basis for future statutory and rule 
revision. 

71--DF-1045*— §292,800. 
Grantee — ^Nebraska SPA. 

Subgrantee— Nebraska Division of Corrections, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 

Title — Skill Development and Placement of Legal 
Offenders. 

Project Summar}' — ^To develop and operate a multi- 
component training program at the State Correc- 
tional Institution in Lincoln, Kehrasks.. The pro- 
gram will follow a newly devised training design, 
specifically developed to train the low" skilled. 

71-DF-1046*— $79,250. 
Grantee — Georgia SPA. 

Subgrantee — Georgia Department of Public Safety. 

Title — Expanding the Service Capability of the Geor- 
gia State Crime Laboratory. 

Project Summary — ^This award will assist the Geor- 
gia Department of Public Safety in providing ex- 
panded crime laboratory services in the identifica- 
tion of narcotics and dangerous drugs. The imple- 
mentation of this project eliminates the existing two 
and one-half month delay time between submission 
"and analysis of narcotics and dangerous drug evi- 
dence. The addition of six new scientific positions 
and analytical equipment will allo*^ for the release 
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of current laboratory personnel for expansion into 
other areas of laborator)' service to deal with the 
anticipated caseload expansion expected in other 
services. Other benefits include better availability of 
trained personnel for police academy teaching and 
acceleration of the full establishment of a multi-dis- 
ciplinary approach to crime laboratory problems. 

71-DF-1047*— $25,700. 

Grantee — ^Tennessee SPA. 

Subgrantec — Department of Safety. 

Tide — Civil Disorders Technical Assistance Unit. 

Project Summary — ^This project is to assist the Com- 
missioner of the Department of Safety in planning, 
•training and coordinating efforts by all law enforce- 
ment agencies within the state in the field of civil 
disorder prevention, detection and control. The 
functions and responsibilities of this unit include: 
1) to provide civil disorders technical assistance be- 
tween local and state agencies; 2) to gather perti- 
nent data concerning quantities and quality of 
equipment and training at local and state levels so 
that resources can be utilized in mtuual aid situa- 
tions; and 3) to review grant applications for spe- 
cial equipment or training requirements submitted 
to Tennessee Law Enforcement Planning Agency in 
field of civil disorders prevention, detCvnion, control 
and potential analysis. 

71-DF-1048*— $94,100. 
Grantee— Minnesota SPA. 

Subgrantee— Bureau of Criniim,! Appxx-hension, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

Title — ^Laboratory Ser\*ice Expansion. 

Project Summary— The Bureau of Criminal Appre- 
hension, the only statewide crime lab, needs to ex- 
pand and improve its overall laboratory capability 
to meet the tremendous increase in its workload, 
and make extensive improvement in 1) improved 
service in the e.\amination of dangerous drug and 
narcotic evidence, 2) expanded ser\'ice to coroners, 
3) training of law enforcement personnel in the 
identification and preservation of evidence, 4) 

♦These grants were obligated after June 30, 1971, when 
FY 1971 ended. They were awarded with funds appropriated 
for FY 1 97 1 but available until expended, 



crime scene examination and 5) research of the 
kind that all progressive labs carry out. Additional, 
experienced laboratory staff needs to be employed 
and trained. 

71-DF-1049*— $146,580. 
Grantee— Arizona SPA. 

Subgnntee — City of Tucson Police Department. 

Title — Tucson Police Department Conamunications 
System. 

Project Summary — ^The City of Tucson proposes to 
provide the police department with a modem radio 
communications system. This will replace the leased 
telephone lines which have been subjected to light- 
ning strikes causing radio outages. Police services 
would be upgraded by the addition of the new and 
more reliable equipment, especially by use of a mi- 
crowave system instead of the leased telephone line 
s\-stem presently used. This project will require sev- 
eral months to order and assemble the equipment. 

71-DF-1050*— $35,700. 
Grantee — ^Vermont SPA. 

Subgrantee— Burlington, Vermont Police Depart- 
ment. 

Title — ^Establishment of Juvenile Division, Burling- 
ton, Vermont Police Department. 

Project Summary — The City of Burlington Police De- 
partment proposes to establish a Juvenile Division 
within the Department, consisting of two intensively 
trained, well experienced police officers who will 
handle juvenile complaints received ly the Depart- 
ment through investigation and referral ; will coordi- 
nate their activities with the rest of- the Department 
and with existing delinquency prevention programs 
within Burlington; and will assist in general train- 
ing in juvenile matters of the entire Police Depart- 
ment. 

71-DF-1051*— $100,000. 
Grantee — ^Nevada SPA. 
Subgrantee — City of Las Vegas. 
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Title — ^Automated Joint Records/Command and 
Control System. 

Project Summar>'— This project proposes a first-year 
effort to provide for the development and establish- 
ment of a joint automated records/command and 
control system in Las Vegas and Clark County, Ne- 
vada. The cities and municipalities surrounding the 
metropolitan area and in outlying areas will also 
benefit The system will provide a prototype for an 
additional system which will be established in the 
next largest metropolitan area in the state, Washoe 
County. Its plans provide for interfacing this system 
with the Sheriffs SCOPE Records System and the 
planned statewide communications system. It will 
also provide for interfacing with existing national 
and inter-state systems. 

71-DF-1052*— 588,668. 
Grantee — ^Virg^ Islands SPA. 
Subgrantee — ^None. 

Title— Virgin Islands Narcotic and Dangerous Drug - 
Enforcement Bureau. 

Project Summary— This project will provide an in- 
creased capability in narcotic and drug enforce- 
ment, training and education througFiout the Virgin 
Islands by the creation of a special force under the 
Territorial Attorney Generall This unit will develop 
intelligence data as to the narcotic and drug traffic 
in the Islands and will enforce laws, correlate regu- 
lator\' authority vested in the Department of Health 
by local statute and undertake general educational 
efforts relative to drug use. 

71~DF-1053*— §17,490. 
Grantee — ^Alaska SPA. 

Subgrantee — ^Metlakatla Indian Community. 

Title — ^Annette Islands Reservation Law Enforce- 
ment Program. 

Project Summary — ^This project is to assist the com- 
munity in the establishment of an adequate law en- 
forcement program on the Annette Islands Reserva- 
tion over which the community acquired criminal 

*Thcsc grants were obligated after June 30, 1971, when 
FY 1971 ended. They were awarded with funds appropriated 
for FY 1971 but available until expended, 



jurisdiction as a result of federal legislation in 1970. 
The project includes supplemental manpower and 
equipment. A Chief Constable will- be employed 
under this application to assist in providing effec- 
tive police protection for the 20-mile long Annette 
Island Reservation. One police cruiser and essential 
equipment will be purchased to augment the estab- 
lishment of this police constabulary. 

71-DF-1054*— §197,750. 
Grantee — ^Indiana SPA. 

Subgrantee— Indianapolis Police Department, Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana. 

Title— Delinquency Control Officer Program. 

Project Summary — This project is focused toward 
improved methods of delinquency prevention and 
detection. The program will be initiated through an 
addition of 18 patrolmen to the Juvenile Branch as 
delinqiienc}- control officers. The Youth Ser\*ices 
and Resource Bureau and the Big Brother organiza- 
tion will be made avauJable to the Juvenile Branch 
as community referral agencies. The delinquency 
control officer can refer juveniles to these agencies 
for treatment as an alternative to arresting the of- 
fender and will determine the type of treatment 
necessar)' and provide facilities for this treatment. 
In addition, the Big Brother organization will pro- 
vide rehabilitation and deilnquency prevention 
measures. 

71-DF--1055*— §41,989. . 

Grantee — Connecticut SPA. 

Subgrantee — Connecticut State Police Department. 

Title— Connecticut Riot Control Capability. 

Project Summary — ^This' project is designed to im- 
prove the state's riot control capability, a his pro- 
posal will create a structured civil disorders techni- 
cal assistance unit with increased service capability 
and specific statewide program objectives in the 
prevention, detection and control of disorder. A 
long-range planning objective is to investigate the 
feasibility of developing a closed circuit communi- 
cations system for the transmission of critical intelli- 
gence relating to potential disorder situations, 
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71-DF-1056*— $227,522. 
Grantee— North Dakota SPA. 
Subgran tee — None. 

Title— Safeguard .Antxballistic Missile Impact Proj- 
ects. 

Project Summary — This project is to ass: t 13 com- 
munities which have experienced a substantial pop- 
ulation increase as a result of construction of the 
Safeguard Antiballistic Missile sites. Assistance ren- 
dered will include equipment and personnel sup- 
port. For each community^ the objective of the pro- 
ject, is to improve the police department to handle 
problems developing as \ result of ABM construc- 
tion activity. 

7KOF-1057*— §255,375. 
Grantee — ^Montana SPA. 
Subgrantee — None. 

Title- ABM Impact Area Special Grant. 

Project Suninian'— This project wili upgrade e.visting 
criminal justice capabilities in those conimunitics 
affected by the .ABM construr'tion program. The 
state of Montana has experienced a subst-xntial pop- 
ulation increase in the area surrounding the con- 
struction sites for the Safeguard Antiballistic Missile 
Program. LEA.A support is requested under the fol- 
lowing categories: I) communications equipment, 
2) equipment support, 3) nianp-^wer assistance, 4) 
education and training, 5) jail ir iprovement and 6) 
supplemental youth scr\-ices to juvenile court. 

7I-DF-1058*— $300,000. 
Grantee — California SPA. 

Subgrantee- Department of Corrections, Sacra- 
mento. California. 

Title— Man-To-Man Jobh Therapy for Offenders. 

Project Summary— The project is to demonstrate the 
feasibility of increasing citizen participacion and 
responsibility in the area of corrections and the use 

♦These grants \vcrc obligated after June 30, 1971, when 
FY 1971 ended. They were awarded with funds appropriated 
for FY 1971 but available until expended. 



of volunteers to establish close personal relation- 
ships with inmates in order to effect job readiness in 
laying the foundation for a social adjustment while 
in prison. The project goal is to recruit 800 to 1,200 
"job advisors" who will be assigned to individual in- 
mates, in some cases a year prior to the inmate s re- 
lease. At the same time women volunteers will work 
with the wives or families of the inmates to make 
adequate preparation for their release in the com- 
munity. There will be a comprehensive job develop- 
ment component operating outside the institution 
developing guaranteed quality jobs among the com- 
munity. After the inmate's release, the job advisor 
will continue to support him making sure that he 
has available to him all necessary supportive serv- 
ices such as basic education training, family care, 
legal aid, etc. He will encourage the inmate to con- 
tinue seeking to improve himself in any and every 
way possible and instill in him the concept of dig- 
nity of work. 

71-DF-i059*— $11,250. 
Grantee— California SPA. 
Subgrantee— City of Oakland. 
Title — Police Legal Advisor. 

Project Summary— 1 his project will provide second- 
year support for the position of legal advisor within 
the Oakland, California, Police Department. The 
legal advisor is responsible for assisting in the design 
and implementation of programs and projects re- 
lated to questions of law, preparation of departmen- 
tal directives related to legal subjects and for keep- 
ing the Department up-to-date on relevant develop- 
ments in the law. The legal advisor is also responsi- 
ble for developing legal training material for the re- 
cruit and in-service training programs and for the 
preparation of legal training bulletins. In addition, 
the legal advisor responds to inquiries for informa- 
tion and assistance from the general public. 

71--DF-1060*— $11,250. 
Grantee — California SPA. 
Subgrantee— City of San Jose. 
Title — Police Legal Advisor, 

Project Summary— This project will provide second- 
year support for the legal advisor to the San Jose 
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Police Departmert. The legal advisor occupies a 
staff position, reporting directly to the Chief of 
Police. The legal advisor is responsible f< r consulta- 
tion relating to validity of arrests, legal nicihods of 
questioning, search and seizure, handling of evi- 
dence, etc.; researching questions relating to crimi- 
nal statutes, ordinances, court decisions and specific 
problems; and providing advice in the establish- 
ment of department policy and issuance of legal 
directives. He is also available on a 24-hour basis to 
provide legal advice in the field, and he assists the 
training section with prc-ser\-ice and in-5er\-ice legal 



71~DF-1061*— 5148,891. 

Grantee— Florida SP.A. 

Subgrantee — City of Miami, Florida. 

Title — Miami Police Robber\- Control Pioject. 

Project Summary — This grant is to provide a com- 
prehensive, broadly '>ased approach to reducing the 
robber}- rate in Miami. Florida. This program in- 
cludes two major components — alarm devices and 
burglar)- patrol. Coinplenientar\' to these compo- 
nents are supportive efforts, including specialized 
equipment, electronic data processing information, 
and education and training for staff and citizens. 
The project is submitted under the Large City Spe- 
cial Grant category of "improved i.olicc ser\'ices 
and operations." 



7i-DF-1062*— $26,081. 
Grantee — ^^ar^'land SPA. 

Subgrantee — Department of University Housing. 
University of Maryland. College Park, ^^ar\'land. 

Title — Race Relations Consultant Training and Pro- 
gram Development Project. 

Project Summary — ^This grant will increase capabili- 
ties in dealing with racial conflict on the campus. 
The funds will be used to develop and implement 
programs jn race relations and conflict manage- 
ment. Eight phases of training for consultant-train- 
ees will include workshops, field experience, consult- 

♦Thcsc grants were obligated after June 30, 1971, when 
FY 1971 ended. They were awarded with funds appropriated 
for FY 1971 but available until expended. 



ation and the production of a training manual and 
mmcrials. The trainees will then instruct die resi- 
dence hall staff in the techniques of conflict man- 
agement and odicr programs designed to reduce 
racial tensions. 

71-.DF~1063*—§ 150,000. 

Grantee — Indiana SPA. 

Subgrantee — Indiana State Police. 

Title — Development of Plans fc>r State Police Head- 
quarters. 

Project Summary — ^Two basic designs will be devel- 
oped for a general lieadciuarters and four "area 
headquarters" to be constructed to ser\-e as support 
facilities for all offices of the Indiana State Police. 
This support includes communication coordination, 
NCIC and information system coordination, foren- 
sic laboratory' support, central references sources, 
uraining and continuing education. 

71-DF-1064*-~S109,772. 
Grantee — ^New ^lexico SPA. 



Subgrantee — New Mexico .Attorney Generars Office. 
Sante Fe. New Mexico. 



Title — ^New Mexico Narcotic and Dangerous Dnig 
Bureau. 

Project Summary — A unit under direction of Attor- 
ney GcneraPs Office, consisting of 10 investigative 
units and an^attorncy, will include enforcement and 
coordination of intelligence data gathering among 
state, local and federal agencies in combating nar- 
cotic and dangerous drug trafficking. 

71~DF-1065*-^S98,968. 
Grantee — Mass.icliusetts SPA. 

Subgrantee — Local Police .^gencies, Massach usetts 
Department of Public Safety, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 

Title— Conflict Management and" Crisis Interven- 
tion Organization for Police. 

Project Summary — This will make possible a design 
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for a conflict management training curriculum 
and training for two units of 20 men each. Included 
will be 100 hours of field experience training. 

71-DF-1066*--$25,057. 
Grantee — California SPA. 

Subgrantce— City of Oakland, Oakland, California. 

Title — Police/Community Cooperation. 

Projeci Summary— This is a continuation of 
70-DF-118. Over 500 citizen crime groups have 
been organized during initial year of operation. It 
is hoped that modification of environmental factors 
and liabit patterns of potential victims can be ef- 
fected, significantly reducing opportunities of crime. 

71-DF-1067— 5124,395. 
Grantee— California SPA. 

Subgrantce--City of Oakland, Oakland, California. 
Title— Known Offender File. 

Project Summary— The Oakland Offender File will 
be computerizal. 

71-DF-1068*— $33,914. 
Grantee — Maine SPA. 

Subgrantee— Maine Police Academy, Augusta, 
Maine. 

Title— Recruitment, Selection and Certification of 
Law Enforcement Personnel Training Systems. 

Project Summary— A director of standards and certi- 
fication will be hired to direct this project of recruit- 
ment and selection standards development and imple- 
mentation. This will develop and implement the certi- 
fication of law enforcement training activities on a 
statewide basis. 

71-DF-1069f— $95,604. 
Grantee— Kansas SPA. 

r JT?^^ ^^^"^ obligated after June 30, 1971, when 

f i:; L^"°^°' '^^^y ^^^'^ awarded with funds appropriated 
for FY 1 97 1 but available until expended. 



Subgrantee— City of Topeka Police Department, To- 
peka, Kansas. 

Title— Operation Strike Force Against Street Crime. 

Project^ Summary— Eleven-man special strike task 
force will be formed and will receive 80-hour training 
courses covering all related subjects and techniques re- 
lated to it. 



71-DF-1070*— §159,679. 
Grantee — Iowa SPA. 

Subgrantee— Police Department, Des Moine:>, Iowa. 

Title— Area Car Patrol Plan, Des Moines Police De- 
partment 

Project Summar>'— This is designed for closer rela- 
tionship and mutual proprietary interest between Area. 
Car Patrol team and a specific neighborhood. Two 
high crime areas will be selected to institute this dem- 
onstration project. Two shifts will operate, with six 
e.xperienced police officers and 15 cadets participating. 
Program meshes with Model Cities Program. 

71-DF-1071*— ^70,338. 
Grantee — Iowa SPA. 

Subgranfee— Linn County Crime Committee, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

Title — Upgrade and Expand Narcotics/Dangerous 
Drug Law Enforcement Groups. 

Project Summary — A six-man narcotics enforcement 
unit in Linn County, Iowa, will be composed of inves- 
tigators^ from Cedar Rapids Police Department, City 
of Marion Police Department and Linn County Sher- 
iffs Department. By close cooperation, effective con- 
trol is sought. Education program for students and cit- 
izenr)' of Linn Coun ty is also planned. 

71-DF-1072*— $74,614. 
Grantee— Michigan SPA. 
Subgrantee— City of Flint, Flint, Michigan. 
Title— Oak Park Patrol Project. 
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Project Summary — ^This is a continuation of 

70- DF-179. In order to reduce crime in the Oak Park 
area, special arrest procedures and an intensive foot 
and scooter patrol system have been used. 

71- DF-1073*— §28,243. 
Grantee — Connecticut SPA. 

Subgrantee — ^Department of Corrections, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

Title — Crime and Corrections Workshop. 

Project Summary — This will bring together partici- 
pants from all phases of the Connecticut criminal jus- 
tice system at state and local levels in a seven-day 
workshop. 

7i-DF-1074*— §15,000. 
Grantee — ^Michigan SPA. 

Subgrantee — Kent County Prosecuting Attorney, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Title — Law Enforcement Legal Advisor. 

Project Summary — ^Undcr direction and assignment 
by Kent County Sheriff, a legal advisor will assist all 
law enforcement agencies in Kent County. 

71~DF-1075*— $60,000. 
Grantee — ^Florida SPA. 

Subgrantee— Office of Sheriff, Jacksonville, Florida. 

Title — Consolidation of Police Services Case Study, 
Jacksonville, Florida. • ^ 

Project Summary — Tliis project is intended to pro- 
duce a body of knowledge which would be useful in 
the evaluation of municipal programs designed to 
achieve more efficient police service. 

71~DF-1076*— $58,927. 

Grantee — ^Georgia SPA. 

*The$c grants were obligated after June 30, 1971, when 
FY 1971 ended. They were awarded with-funds appropriated 
for FY 1971 but available until expended. 



Subgrantee — City of Columbus, Georgia. 

Title — Police Community Relations. 

Project Sunmiary— This will provide six additional 
patrolmen, one policewoman and a secretary' for the 
community relations unit as well as four light-duty au- 
tomobiles containing radio equipment. 

71-DF-.1077*— $73,149. 

Grantee — Rhode Island SPA. 

Subgrantee — City of Pawtucket. 

Title — Study for Police Services Improvement. 

Project Summary — ^To improve police ser\-ices to the 
communities of Pawtucket and Central Falls, Rhode 
Island, by initiating a four-phase feasibility study 
aimed at the consolidation of selected police functions 
within the two municipalities. 

71-DF~1078*— $73,185. 
Grantee — ^Rhode Island SPA. 

Subgrantee— Rhode Island Attorney, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

Title — Establishing an Organized Crime Investiga- 
tions Prosecutions Unit. 

Project Sunmiary— This will continue the operations 
of the Rhode Island Organized Crime Investigations 
Unit whose goal is the coordination of all anti-organ- 
ized crime activities in the stale. Emphasis will be on 
gambling, loansliarking and the invasion of legitimate 
business by organized crime. 

71~DF-1079*— $30,016. 

Grantee — New Me.xico SPA. 

Subgrantee — Pueblo of Isleta. 

Title — Equipment for Crime Prevention. 

Project Sunmiary — ^Through acquisition of essential 
police equipment, the Isleta Pueblo Government 
hopes to reduce crime through police visibility and 
rapid response to calls for assistance from reservation 
residents and visitors. 
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71-DF-1080*— $136,576. 
Grantee — Florida SPA. 

Subgrantee— State Attorney's Office, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

Title — Expansion of Florida Law Enforcement/Pros- 
ecution Capabilities .Against Organized Crime. 

Project Summary— This project calls for the expan- 
sion of an investigative/prosecutive unit within the 
State .Attorney's Office. Close ties will be maintained 
with the Florida Department of Law Enforcement as 
weH as local, state and federal agencies. The primar>' 
focus will be to develop prosecutable cases based on 
data already gathered. 

71-.DF-I031*~S98,400. 
Grantee— Oliio SPA. 
Subgrantee — None. 

Title— Ohio Organized Crime Prevention Council. 

Project Sunminry — This council will assess the status 
of organized crime in the state and develop a compre- 
liensive program I. control and prevent it. It hopes to 

1) expose the nature and extent of organized crime, 

2) determine conditions and policies upon which this 
crime breeds, 3) assess existing capabilities of law en- 
forcement in area, 4) develop a plan for combatting 
organized crime and 5) encourage public awareness of 
costs and dangers of organized crime. 

7l-DF-I082^-$298,360. 
Grantee — New Hampshire SPA. 

Subgrantee— New Hampshire State Industrial 
School, Manchester. New Hampshire. 

Title — Continuation and Expar.sion of Community 
Evaluation and Counseling Center Project. 

Project Summary— This Industrial School will con- 
tinue and expand a reception, diagnostic and treat- 
ment unit that was initially funded by HEW. Closer 
relation can be maintained with the courts and addi- 

*Thcsc grants were obligated after June 30, 1971, when 
FY 1971 ended. The. were awarded with funds appropriated 
for FY 1971 but available until expanded. 



tional ser\'ices will be available in the form of out-pa- 
tient services to juveniles under court supervision. 

71«DF~1083*— $18,810. 
Grantee — Montana SPA. 
Subgrantee — None. 

Title — Second Annual Super\'isory Workshop — 
LE.AA Region VIII. 

Project Sununary— Six states will participate in this 
workshop: Colorado, Montana, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Wyoming and Utah. Approximately 90 per- 
sons will be involved in improving and strengthening 
Criminal Justice Planning and Administration in Re- 
gion VIII (Denver). 

7I-DF-I084*— $100,248. 
Grantee — Illinois SPA. 

Subgrantee— Northwestern Law School, Chicago, Il- 
linois. 

Title — Northwestern Criminal Justice Project. 

Project Summary— Three components: 1) legal as- 
sistance program at Cook County Jail, 2) defense liti- 
gation unit and 3) ,penitentiar>' project. Nineteen un- 
dergraduate law students and six t '"aduate fellow at- 
torneys will be participants. Two law school faculty 
members will be co-directors and super\-isors. In addi- 
tion, approximately 30 students of law will be volun- 
teer participants in the penitentiary project. 

71-DF-l 085*— $7,260. 

Grantee— -District of Columbia SPA. 

Subgrantee — ^None. 

Title— Metropolitan Washington, D.C., Crime Con- 
ference. 

Project Summary — A two-day conference, attended 
by criminal justice system personnel from three juris- 
dictions and the federal government will focus on two 
areas of concern: 1) interjurisdictional criminal jus- 
tice system problems of the metropolitan area an ' 
their solutions and 2) existing examples of regional 
cooperation in the public safety area. Eight area 
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workshops — police, courts, corrections, juvenile delin- 
quency, drug abuse, organized crime, civil disorders 
and prosecution and defense — will be included. 

71-DF-1086*— $122,028. 
Grantee — ^Maine SPA. 

Subgrantee — ^New England Association of Chiefs of 
Po!'Ce, Wellcslcy, Massachusetts. 

Title — New England Institute of Law Enforcement 
Management. 

Project Summary — At Babson Institute, Boston, 
Massachusetts, 330 men will receive training in 
developing skills, techniques, and practices to bet- 
ter police abilities. Also, top management police 
administrators will be brought together to study 
modern management problems. 

7l-DF-1087*--$ 1 89,250. 
Grantee — Texas SPA. 

Subgrantee — ^University of Houston, Houston, Texas, 

Title — National College of District Attorneys In- 
Ser\ice Training Seminars. 

Project Sunmiary — ^l*hc goal of this project is to 
provide continuing education to public prosecutors 
through a series of seven regional seminars through- 
out the United States. 

7i-DF-1088*— ?155,070. 

Grantee — District of Columbia SPA. 

Subgrantee — National Conference of Metropolitan 
Court!?, Detroit; Michigan. 

Title — ^Metropolitan Courts Improvcnjent Program. 

Project Summary — Project includes examination and 
evaluation of metropolitan courts by visiting panels 
of judiciary. The purpose is to examine the 
strengths and weaknesses of these courts on a con- 
tinuing basis. 

♦These grants were obligated after June 30, 1971, when 
FY 1971 ended. They were awarded with funds appropriated 
for FY 1971 but available until expended. 



7UDF-10B9*—$1 63,950. 

Grantee— District of Columbia SPA. 

Subgrantee — National Center for State Courts, 
Washington, D.C. 

Title— National Center for State Courts. 

Project Summary — The center will seive tlie state 
courts by ser\-ing as a clearinghouse to initiate re- 
search, investigating the proper function of courts, 
and generally assisting in improving court opera- 
tions and administration. 

71-DF-1090*— $180,896. 
Grantee — ^Nevada SPA. 

Subgrantee — ^National College of State Trial Judges, 
Reno, Nevada. 

Titlf* — Educational Project for Judges. 

Project Summary — This project funds a three-part • 
program by the Natio.ial College of State Trial 
Judges lo provide continuing education to judges 
within the State of Nevada. 

7l-DF-109l*~$l 15.787. 
Grantee — California SPA. 

Subgrantee — San Diego Police Department, San 
Diego, California. 

Title— San Diego City Jail. 

Project Sunnnary — ^This project will alleviate an 
overcrowded condition in the San Diego Ccuriiy 
Jail by providing funds to re-open the San Diego 
City Jail. 

71-DF-1092*— §162,482. 
Grantee — ^Alabama SPA. 

Subgrantee — ^University of Alabama, ^University, 
Alabama. 

Title — Center for Correctional Psychology. 
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Project Summary— This project will aid in develop- 
ing a correctional psychology training program 
which will train correctional psychologists at the 
B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. levels. 

7l-DF-1093*--$292,925. 
Grantee — Maryland SPA. 

Subgrantee — National District Attorneys Association, 
Washington, D.C. 

Title — National Center for Prosecution Management. 

Project Summary — This grant will support a nation- 
-wide project to develop guidelines and minimum 
standards for measurement of etficiency of prose- 
cutors' offices, with emphasis on interfacing with 
all other elements of the criminal justice system. 

71-DF-1094*—$74,645. 

Grantee— District of Columbia SPA. 

Subgrantee — Georgetown University Law Center, 
Washington, D.C. 

Tide — ^Multi-Discipiinary Criminal Jusu^,j Legal In- 
tern Project. 

Project Summary — To support a two-year course in 
criminal justice, leading to a Masters of Law de- 
gree at Georgetown University Law Center. Stu- 
dents will intern at the U.S. Attorneys Office and 
the Metropolitan Police Departm_ent. 

71-DF-l 095*— $21,600. 

Grantee — Alabama SPA. 

Subgrantee— City of Mobile, Mobile, Alabama. 

Title — Mobile District Defender Program. 

*Thcse grants were obligated after June 30, 1971, when 
FY 1971 ended. They were awarded with funds appropriated 
for FY 1971 but available until expended. 



Project Summary — To provide for the continuation 
of the Mobile County District Defender Agency, 
Inc. This program will help provide effective, uni- 
form representation to indigents accused of crime 
in all city, county, and state courts. 



71-DF-1096*— $73,460. 
Grantee — Virginia SPA. 

Subgrantee — American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, Washington, D.C. 

Title — Junior College^ Attainment Program for Line 
Correctional Personnel. 

Project Sunmiary — To support a prt^.^ram that will 
stimulate the development of co^^r^' tiona! educa- 
tion programs at the junior college level. The goal 
is to increase the enrollment of line personnel in 
these programs. 



71-DF-1098*— §395,424. 
Grantee — Florida SPA;. 

Subgrantee — Miami Beach Police Department, 
Miami Beac}\ Florida. 

Title — Miami Beach National Political Convention 
Law Enforcement Services. 

Project Summary — The primary goal of this project 
is to maximize local police capabilities in providing 
effective law enforcement services unique to na- 
tional political conventions. Special emphasis will 
be placed on researching and documenting past 
and anticipated problems and on developing op- 
erational and tactical pbns designed to implement 
police services. 



Table 3.— FY 1971 Discretionary Grants (Listed by State) 



A! aina: 

71 iJF-607; 71-DF-607 (S-1); 71-DF-616 
71-DF-683; 71-DF-795; 71-DF-810; 71-DF-823 
71-DF-844; 71-DF-889; 71-DF-1004; 71-DF-i092 
71-DF-1095. 



Alaska: 

71-DF-533; 71-DF-598; -BF-781; 71-DF-784; 

71-DF-851; 71-DF-852; 7 -DF-1017; 71-DF-1035; 
71-DF-1053. 
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Arizona: 

71-DF-467; 71-DF-470; 71-DF-570; 71-DF-591: 

71-DF-674; 71-DF-685; 71-DF-G88; 71-DF-715 

71-DF-722; 71-DF-723; 71-DF-724; 71-DF-731 

71-DF-754; 71-DF~767; 71-DF-896; 71-DF-978 
71-DF-1049. 

Arkansas: 

71-DF-656; 71-DF-761 ; 71-DF-863; 71-DF-974. 



California: 
71-DF-473 
71-DF-509 
71-DF-552 
71-DF-573 
71-DF-649 
71-DF-679 
71-DF-701 
71-DF-752 
(S-1); 71 
71-DF-'931; 
(S-2); 71-] 
71-DF-1036 
71-DF-1059 
71-DF-1067 



71-DF-486; 71-DF-490; 71-DF-491 
71-DF-530; 71-DF-542; 71-DF-549 
71-DF-562; 71-DF-571; 71-DF-572 
71-DF-579; 71-DF-611; 71-DF-645 
71-DF-659; 71-DF-677; 71-DF-678 
71-DF-687; 71-DF-690; 71-DF-694 
71-DF-703; 71-DF-713; 71-DF-734 
71-DF-774; 71-DF-820; 71-DF-645 
-DF-872; 71-DF-877; 71-DF-909; 

71-DF-942; 71-DF-96^ 71-DF-645 
.DF-988; 71~DF-1015; 71'~DF-1025 
71-DF-1037; 71-DF-1058 
71-DF-1060; 71-DF-1066 
71-DF-832; 71-DF-1091. 



Colorado: 

71-DF-625; 71-DF-733; 71-DF-749; 71-DF-846; 
71-DF-86*t; 71-DF-932; 71-DF-954; 71-DF-lOOl: 
71-DF-1002; 71-DF-1003. 

Connecticut: 

71_nF-484; 7I-DF-590; 71-DF-608; 71-DF-G29 
71-DF-648; 71-DF-661; 71-DF-708; 71-DF-738 
71-DF-745; 71-DF-779; 71-DF-813; 71-DF-912 
71-DF-952; 71-DF-955; 71-DF-1014; 71-DF-1055 
71-DF-1073. 

Delaware: 

71-DF-465; 71-DF-577; 71-DF-634; 71-DF-693; 
7i-DF-747; 71-DF-789; 71-DF-799; 71-DF-885; 
71-DF-888; 71-DF-919; 71-DF-920; 71-DF-993. 

District of Columbia: 

71-DF-569; 71-DF-624; 71-DF-655; 71-DF-^89; 
71-DF^802; 71-DF-866; 71-DF-925; 71-DF-925 
(S-i)-; 71-DF-'934; 71^*DF~961; 71-DF-983; 71^ 
DF-1043; 71-DF-1085; 71-DF-1088; 71-DF-1089; 
71-DF-1094. 

Florida: 

71-DF-460; 71-DF-477; 71-DF-48r); 71-DF-513; 

71-DF-534; 71-DF-601; 71-DF-615; 71-DF-639; 

71>DF-653; 71-DF-662; 71-DF-702; 71-DF-742; 



7i-DF-751; 71-DF-759; 71-DF-760; 71-DF-765 
7i-DF-791: 71-DF-808; 71-DF-827; 71-DF-828 
71-DF-829; 7'l-DF-914; 71-DF«924; 71-DF-1005 
71-DF-1006; 71-DF~1007; 71-DF-1031; 71-DF- 
1061; 71-DF-1075; 71-DF-1080. 



Georgia: 

71-DF-492 ; 71-DF-493; 71 
71-DF-622; 71-DF-658; 71 
71-DF-769; 71-DF-770; 71 
71_DF-818: 71-DF-830; 71 
71-DF-833; 71-DF-870; 71 
71-DF-926; 71-DF-949; 71 
71-DF^1046; 71-DF-10767 



-DF-581; 71-DF-602 
-DF-748; 71-DF-768 
-DF-816; 71-DF-817 
-DF-831; 71-DF-832 
-DF-881; 71-DF-883 
DF-965; 71-DF-1008 



Hawaii: 

71-DF"536: 71-DF-609; 71-DF-735; 71-DF-771. 
Idaho: 

71-DF-462; 71-DF-475; 71-DF-52r); 71-DF-824; 
71-DF-840; 71-DF-867; 71-DF-891; 71-DF-893; 
71-DF-917. 

IJUnois: 

71-DF-504; 71-DF-535; 71~DF-599; 71-DF-637 
71-DF-660; 71-DF-657; 71-DF-746; 71-DF-835 
71-DF-838-, 71-DF-849; 71-DF-850; 71-DF-93r) 
71-DF-966; 71-DF-1084. 

Indiana: 

71-DF-546; 71-DF-558; 71-DF-732; 71-DF-890; 
71-DF-'967; 71-DF-1054; 71-DF-1063. 

Iowa: 

71-DF-518: 71-DF-r)75; 71-DF-650; 71-DF-671 
71-DF-695; 71-DF-782; 71-DF--803; 71-DF-804 
71-DF-847; 71-DF-923; 71-DF'-1044; 71-DF-1070 
71-DF-1071. 

Kansas: 

71-DF-522: 71-DF-737; 71-DF-772; 71-DF-809; 
71-DF-841; 71-DF-861; 71-DF-878; 71-DF-929; 
71-DF-930; 71-DF-979; 71-DF-980; 71-DF-1069. 

Kentucky: 

71-DF-461: 71-DF-468; 71-DF-502; 71-DF-630 

71-DF-642; 71-DF-663; 71 DF-682; 71-DF-704 

71-DF-736; 71-DF-787; 71-DF-806; 71-DF-876 

71-DF-915; 71-DF-1023. 

Louisiana: * 

71-DF-512; 71-DF-537; 71-DF-544; 71-DF-555; 
71-DF-574; 71-DF-623; 71-DF-669; 71-DF-739; 
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71-DF-763; 71-DF-783; 71-DF-785: 71-DF-790; 
71-.DF-848; 71-DF-871; 71-DF-941. 

Maine: > 

71-DF-r)19; 71-DF-520; 71-DF-647; 71-DF-«788; 
71-DF^793: 71--DF-897; 71-DF-913; 71-DF-1068; 
71-DF-.1030; 71-DF-108f). 

Maryland: 

71-DF-540: 71-DF-69f); 71-DF-786; 71-.DF-796; 
71-.DF-822; 71-DF-837; 71-DF-858; 71-DF-940; 
71-DF»1018; 71-DF-1027; 71-DF-1040; 71-DF- 
1062: 71-DF-1093. 

Massachusetts: 

71~-DF-487; 71-DF-494; 71-DF-r)07; 71-DF-510; 

7\-T)?-:)\7: 71~DF-529; 71-DF-r)53: 71-DF-.560: 

71-DF-.f>65: 71-DF^566; 71-DF-57a: 71-DF^-o86; 

71-DF-592; 71-DF-594; 71-DF-654; 71'-DF-684: 

71^DF-707; 71-DF-719; 71-DF-903; 71-DF-907; 

71-DF-962: 7KDF-963; 71-DF-99?; 71-DF-998; 
71»DF-999:71-DF-1065. 

Michigan: 

71-DF-488; 71-DF-531; 71-DF-543; 71-DF-580; 
71<«DF-583; 71-DF-585; 71-DF-r)87; 71-DF-r)88; 
71-DF-589: 71-DF-.r)93; 71-DF-603; 71-DF-613; 
71-nF-r)27: 71-DF-628; 71-DF-643; 71-DF-666; 
71^DF-670; 71-DF-700; 71-DF-705; 71-DF-706; 
71-.DF-^709; 71-DF-726; 71-DF-750; 71-DF-839; 
7!-DF-8j6; 71-DF-943; 71-DF-lOOO; 71-DF-lOll; 
71^DF-^1026; 71-DF-1072; 71-DF-1074. 

Minnesota: 

71-DF-466; 71-DF-472; 71-DF-474; 71-DF-508; 

71~L.' 348; 71-DF-582: 71-DF-r)96; 71-DF-606; 

71-i;i j05: 71-DF-610; 71-DF-614; 71-DF-720; 
71-DF-1048;71-DF-968. 

Mississippi: 

71-DF-644; 71-DF-805; 71-DF-874; 71-DF-644 
(S-l);71-DF-972. 

Missouri: 

71-DF-456 ; 71-DF-505; 71-DF-551; 71-DF-554; 

71-DF-617; 71~DF-618; 71-DF-626; 71-DF-640; 

71-DF-664; 71-DF-66[); 7l-DF^680; 71-DF-681: 

71-DF-764; 71-DF-798; 71-DF-800; 71-DF^825; 

71-DF-869; 71-DF-947; 71-DF-.958; 71-DF-.985; 
71-DF-1013. 

Montana: 

71-DF-.646; 71-.DF-651; 71-DF-728: 71-DF-.900; 

71-DF~976: 71~DF-1031; 71-DF-1057; 71-DF- 
1083. 



Nebraska: 

71-DF-498; 71-DF-561; 71-DF-842; 71-DF->860; 
71-DF-9r)6;71-DF-1045. 

Nevada: 

71-DF-r)3r): 71-DF-668; 71-DF-8r)9; 71-DF-868; 

7I-DF-886; 71-DF-927; 71-DF-1022; 71-DF-1032; 
71-DF-1051; 71-DF-1090. 

New Hampshire: 

71-DF-f)16; 71-DF-727; 71-DF-937; 71-DF-1082. 
New Jersey: 

71-DF-4f)3; 71-DF-471; 71-DF-523; 71-DF-528; 

7I^DF--r)32; 71-DF-5r)7; 71-DF-597; 71-DF-710; 

71-DF-711; 71-DF-718; 71-DF-74^h 71-DF-812; 
71-DF-82f). 

New Mexico: 

7l-DF"4r)5; 71-DF-527; 71-DF-r)84; 71-DF-780; 

71~DF-894; 71-DF-981; 71-DF-982; 71-Dr-1041; 
71-DF-1064; 71-DF«1079. 

New York: 

71-DF^81: 71-.DF-497; 7i_DF-511t 71-.DF->G19; 

71-DF-631; 71-DF-675; 71-DF-712; 71-DF-714; 

7l-.DF-7ir); 71-DF-729; 71-DF-819; 71-DF-855; 
71-DF-879; 71-DF-631 (S-1). 

North Carolina: 

7l_DF-478; 71-DF-499; 71-DF-538; 71-DF-753; 

71-DF-758; 71-DF-843; 71-DF-908; 71-DF-928; 

71-DF-944; 71-DF-94r); 71-DF-960; 71-DF-977; 
7J-DF-1009. 

North Dakota: ^ 
71-pF-901;71-DF-1056. 

Ohio: 

71-DF-495; 71-DF-524; 71-DF-545; 71-DF-547; 

71-DF-556; 71-DF-'576; 71-DF-633; 71-DF-641; 

71-DF-667; 71-DF-.672; 71-DF-697; 71-DF-757; 

71-DF~834; 71-DF-887; 71-DF-935; 71-DF-9r)3; 

71-DF--971; 71-DF-.987; 71-DF-1012; 71-DF-1081. 

Oklahoma: 

71-DF-600; 71-DF-755; 71-.DF-873; 71-DF-892; 
71-DF-959. 

Oregon: 

71~DF^564; 71-DF-721; 71-DF-741; 71-DF-895; 
71--DF-1019: 71-DF-1029. 
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Pennsylvania: 

71_DF-4r)8; 71-DF-459; 71-DF-483; 71-DF-515; 
71-DF-n39; 71-DF-559; 71-DF-r)36; 71-DF-673; 
71-DF-717; 71-DF-776:. 71-DF-8r)4; 71-DF-875; 
71-DF-911; 71-DF-946; 71-DF-989; 71-DF-1028; 
71-I)F-1038: 71-DF-1039; 71-DF-7f)2. 

Rhode Island: 

71-DF-169; 71-DF-489; 71-DF-52r); 71-DF-638; 
71-DF-1033: 71-DF-1031; 71-DF-1077; 71-DF- 
1078. 

South Carolina: 

71-DF-()21; 71-01-699; 71-DF-730; 71-DF-807; 

7I-DF-884; 71-DF-90r); 71-DF-906: 71-DF-973: 
7I-DF-1010; 7i-DF-811. 

South Dakota: 

71-DF-902.: 71-nF-9;-)7; 71-DF-97;k 71-DF-98r). 
Ten ncsscct 

7l-DF-f)l ; 71-^DF-652; 7l-DF-()7f); 7I-DF-777; 
7I-DF-80I; 7I~DF-814; 7l-DF-8ir); 7l-DF-"9r)0: 
7I-DF-I047. 

Texas: 

7i-DF-4r)?; 7l-DF-r)OI; 7l-DF-50r); 7I-DF-54I; 

7I-DF-604; 7I-DF-6I2; 7UDF-r)92; 71-DF-698; 

7I-DF-740; 7l-.nF-766; 7l-DF-77r); 7I-DF-82I: 

7l-DF-a53; 7l-DF-8r)2; 7I-DF-880; 7l-DF-9ir); 

71-DF-933; 7l-DF-9f)l: 71-DF-994; 7I-DF-I087. 

Utali: 

7I-DF~464: 7I-DF-480 ; 7I-DF-595; 71-DF-I020. 



Vermont: 

7UDF-^49(>: 71^DF-69l: 71-DF--773; 71-DF-794: 
71-DF.797; 7I-.DF--938; 7I^DK-.970; 7I-DF-I024: 
7UDF-^10r)0. 

Virginia: 

7I^DF-.476: 7I-DF-r)I4: 71-!)F-5r)3; 7I-DF-r)r)7; 
7I-^!)F--r>68; 7I-DF-632: 7I-nF-.r)8r): 7I^DF-r)r)8 
(S-I) ; 7I-DF-72r): 7I-DF^743: 7I-DF^9I8: 
7I-nF-939; 7I-.DF-984; 7I-.DF-99r); 7I-DF^iasr). 

Washington: 

7I-DF-179: 7l-nF-482; 7I-DF-;')00; 71-DF-r)50: 
7I--DF-778: 7l-nF^901 : 7I-Dr-9r)9. 

West Virginia: 

7UDF-:")03: 7l-DF-r)20; 7l-DF-7r)r): 7I-DF-792: 
71 *DF-84r): 7I--DF-948: 7I^!:)F-99l : 7I-DF»992. 

Wisconsin: 
7I^DF^990, 

Wyoming: 

7!^DF- lOK); 7I--DF-1042. 
Puerto Rico: 

7l-DF"8r)7: 7I-DF-899; 7I-DF-898: 7I-DF--9I0; 
7I-OF--92I ; 7I-DF-922; 7l«DF«995. 

Virgin Islands: 

7I-DF-836; 71-nF-8()5; 7l-DF-10r)2. 



Table 4.— FY 1971 Discretionary Grants (Listed by program area) 



Large City/County Special Grants Program: 



71-DF- 533 Alaska S80,070 

71-DF- 598 Alaska^----- 61,160 

71-DF- 467 Arizona...^. 130,288 

, 71-DF- 68d Amona--.. 37,200 

71-DF- 724 Arizona.-^...--...-.- 198,402 

71-DF-1049 Arizona-...-..-...-.- 146,580 

71-DF- 490 California-..---.^.... 150,000 

7 1 -DF- 491 California. 1 50 ,000 

7I~DF- 509 California... 250,000 

71-DF- 549 California........ 150,000 

71-DF- 552 California........ 145,413 



71-DF- 571 California. 68,493 

71-DF- 572 California.... ....... 250,000 

71-DF- 611 California-, ...... 132,488 

71-DF- 659 California 29,415 

71-DF- 677 California,. 147,706 

71-DF- 678 California ^. 175,981 

71-DF- 687 California. 200 ,000 

71-DF- 703 California. 155,000 

71-DF- 774 California ...... . 1 63,538 

71-DF- 872 California. ... „ 146,563 

71-DF- 877 California 150,000 

71-DF- 988 California. - . . - . _ 133,162 

71-DF-l 066 California.. ........... 25 , 057 

7 1 -DF-1 067 California - 1 24 , 395 
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Large City/County Special Grants Program 
(Continued): 



71-DF- 882 California.... 64,000 

71-DF-1002 Colorado-.... 111,172 

71-DF- 708 Connecticut 4,900 

71-DF- 955 Connecticut.. 99,990 

71-DF- 993 Delaware... S21 ,239 

71-DF- 653 Florida...... 149,709 

71-DF- 742 Florida. 150,000 

71-DF- 829 Florida-. 75,000 

71-DF-1061 Florida 148,891 

71-DF- 581 Georgia.....-...^. 150,000 

71-DF-1076 Georgia....... , 58,927 

71-DF- 609 Hawaii. 149,775 

71-DF- 546 Indiana 12,213 

71-DF- -732 Indiana..... 100,765 

71-DF- 518 Iowa., 21,497 

71-DF- 695 Iowa 150,367 

71-DF- 847 Iowa . 67,667 

71-DF- 522 Kansas 150,000 

71-DF- 878 Kansas.. 34,202 

71-DF- 930 Kansas........... 16,272 

71-DF- 461 Kentucky 147,984 

71-DF- 502 Kentucky 150,000 

71-DF- 512 Louisiana.... 172,989 

71-DF- 555 Louisiana. .. ...^ 57,972 

71-DF- 519 Maine........... 37,155 

71-DF- 647 Maine , 53,991 

71-DF- 696 Mar>land:-. 150,000 

71-DF- 786 Maryland 144,593 

71-DF- 565 Massachusetts 96,477 

71-DF- 654 Massachusetts 149,588 

71-DP- 684 Massachusetts 150,293 

71-DF- 719 Massachusetts 153;986 

71-DF- 583 Michigan 249,900 

71-DF- 593 Michigan , 62,000 

71-DF- 613 Michigan..... 150,000 

71-DF- 628 Michigan..... J. 86,360 

71-DF- 705 Michigan S246,000 

71-DF- 706 Michigan... 190,766 

71-DF- 709 Michigan 107,688 

71-DF- 726 Michigan.. 87,611 

71-DF-I072 Michigan 74.614 

71-DF- 472 Minnesota 147,050 

71-DF- 582 Minnesota 149,805 

71-DF- 605 Minnesota 115,746 

71-DF- 610 Minnesota 12,680 

71-DF- 505 Missouri.. 37,771 

71-DF- 554 Missouri 150,000 

71-DF- 617 Missouri ^ 36,680 

71-DF- 626 Missouri 27,390 

71-DF- 680 Missouri 195,364 

71-DF- 869 Missouri 112,023 

71-DF- 651 Montana 46,929 

71-DF- 976 Montana-... 82,491 



71-DF- 860 Nebraska 132,364 

71-DF- 956 Nebraska 18,000 

71-DF- 927 Nevada 168,744 

7 1 -D F-1 0 5 1 Nevad a 1 00 , 000 

71-DF- 463 New Jersey--.--. 139,600 

71-DF- 523 New Jersey 102,330 

71-DF- 528 New Jersey--.: 25,224 

71-DF- 710 New Jersey 150, 000 

71-DF- 711 New Jersey 110,632 

71-DF- 718 New Jersey 125,916 

71-DF- 826 NewJenjcy 125,470 

71-DF- 455 New Mexico 63,506 

71-DF- 527 New Mexico 35,588 

71-DF- 584 New Mexico ... 32,645 

71-DF- 481 New York............. 61,575 

71-DF- 497 New York 98,106 

71-DF- 619 New York 29,930 

71-DF- 712 New York 144,171 

71-DF- 819 New York 1 ,084,782 

71-DF- 478 North Carolina 74,128 

71-DF- 524 Ohio 24,000 

71-DF- 547 Ohio 150,000 

71-DF- 697 Ohio-.... 150,000 

71-DF- 834 Ohio-. 225,000 

71-DF- 600 Oklahoma 150,000 

71-DF- 873 Oklahoma— 87,719 

71-DF- 776 Pennsylvania- - . ..^ 293,835 

71-DF- 875 Pennsylvania.. 75,641 

71-DF- 621 South Carolina-------- 47,592 

71-DF- 521 Tennessee 150,000 

71-DF- 501 Texas-.- 10,115 

71-DF- 506 Texas 146,940 

71-DF- 612 Texas 162,255 

71-DF- 692 Texas 92,506 

71-DF- 853 Texas 24,055 

71-DF- 916 Texas 70,119 

71-DF- 951 Texas..... 5308,200 

71-DF- 464 Utah 150,000 

71-DF-1050 Vern;ont 35,700 

71-DF- 514 Virginia 147,725 

71-DF- 632 Virginia 137,576 

71-DF- 500 Washington ....... ^ 1 50 , 000 

71-DF- 969 Washington 175,000 

71-DF- 961 District of Columbia 185,605 



Police Improvement Programs: 

71-DF-1004 Alabama 515,000 

71-DF- 784 Alaska... 15,000 

71-DF- 591 Arizona 11 ,540 

71-DF- 674 Arizona 52,700 

71-DF- 896 Arizona 11 ,250 

71-DF- 978 Arizona 96,458 

71-DF- 974 Arkansas 50,000 

71-DF- 573 California 2,168 
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Police Improvement Programs (Continued): 



71-DF- 579 California 15,000 

71-DF- 694 California 68,351 

71-DF- 713 California 250,000 

71-DF- 75? California 15,000 

71-DF-1059 California 11 ,250 

71-DF-1060 California 11,250 

71-DF- 590 Connecticut 15,000 

71-DF- 629 Connecticut 104,644 

71-DF- 648 Connecticut 10,000 

71-DF- 661 Connecticut 15,000 

71-DF- 745 Connecticut 12,709 

71-DF- 813 Connecticut « 15,000 

71-DF-1014 Connecticut 15,000 

71-DF- 693 Delaware 64,930 

71-Dr- 888 Delaware 15,000 

71-DF- 477 Florida 15,000 

7i-DF-100S Florida 15,000 

71-DF-1006 Florida 10,000 

71-DF-1007 Florida 15,000 

71-DF- 748 Georgia 25,000 

71-DF- 816 Georgia 15,000 

71-DF- S17 Georgia 15,000 

71-DF- 818 Georgia 7,500 

71-DF- 832 Georgia 60,000 

71-DF-1008 Georgia—. 14,999 

71-DF-1046 Georgia 79,250 

71-DF- 536 Hawaii 6,558 

71-DF- 835 Illinois 51 ,680 

71-DF- m Illinois 15,000 

71-DF- 966 Illinois 15,000 

71-DF- 558 Indiana 12, SCO 

71-DF-1054 Indiana 197,750 

71-DF-1063 Indiana - 150,000 

71-DF- 575 Iowa 22,700 

71-DF- 803 Iowa 15,000 

71-DF- 804 Iowa 14,000 

71-DF-1070 Iowa 159,679 

71-DF- 861 Kansas SI 1 ,250 

71-DF- 929 Kansas 79,826 

71-DF-1069 Kansas 95,604 

71-DF- 630 Kentucky 6,415 

71-DF- 663 Kentucky 96,000 

71-DF- 704 Kentucky 120,000 

71-DF- 537 Louisiana 80,580 

71-DF- 574 Louisiana 57,700 

71-DF- 739 Louisiana 15,000 

71-DF- 785 Louisiana 15,000 - 

71-DF- 941 Louisiana 12,000 

71-DF- 793 Maine 15,000 

71-DF- 913 Maine 66,000 

71-DF-1068 Maine 33,914 

71-DF-1086 Maine 122,020 

71-DF- 940 Maryland 15,000 

71-DF- 517 Massachusetts 173,540 



71-DF- 529 Massachusetts 120,000 

71-DF- 560 Massachusetts 1 5 ,000 

71-DF- 578 Massachusetts-... - - 29,500 

71-DF- 592 Massachusetts 15,000 

71-DF- 594 Massachusetts 1---. 25,000 

71-DF- 903 Massachusetts 15.000 

71-DF- 962 Massachusetts 200,000 

71-DF- 997 Massachusetts 15,000 

71-DF- 998 Massachusetts 15,000 

71-DF- 999 Massachusetts 15,000 

71-DF- 580 Michigan 67,570 

71-DF- 670 Michigan 152,340 

71-DF-lOOO Michigan.. 81 ,495 

71-DF-lOl 1 Michigan 14 ,878 

71-DF-1074 Michigan 1 5 ,000 

71-DF- 474 Minnesota 104,298 

71-DF-1048 Minnesota 94,100 

71-DF- 644 Mississippi 197,100 

71-DF- 644 Mississippi 77,920 

(S-1) 

71-DF- 456 Missouri 1,568 

71-DF- 618 Missouri Ill ,670 

71-DF- 665 Missouri 15,000 

71-DF- 825 Missouri 40,119 

71-DF- 947 Missouri - 25,701 

71-DF-1015 Missouri 7,500 

71-DF- 859 Nevada 15,000 

71-DF- 886 Nevada 1 1 ,250 

71-DF- 727 New Hampshire 14,268 

71-DF- 957 New Hampshire 15,000 

71-DF- 557 New Jersey 15,000 

71-DF- 812 New Jersey 14,960 

71-DF- 879 New York 36 ,463 

71-DF- 758 North Carolina 19,090 

71-DF-1009 North Carolina 15,000 

71-DF- 495 Ohio 111,527 

71-DF- 545 Ohio 14,975 

71-DF- 556 Ohio 12,650 

71-DF- 576 Ohio S9,000 

71-DF- 887 Ohio 11,150 

71-DF- 955 Ohio-.- 14,361 

71-DF-1012 Ohio 15,00P 

71-DF- 741 Oregon.... 59,572 

71-DF- 895 Oregon. 11 ,445 

71-DF- 559 Pennsylvania. . - 1 16 ,940 

71-DF- 559 Pennsylvania 15,000 

71-DF- 636 Pennsylvania 8,000 

71-DF- 989 Pennsylvania 29,103 

71-DF- 526 Rhode Island 56,147 

71-DF-lOlO South CaroHna 15,000 

71-DF- 652 Tennessee 15,000 

71-DF- 814 Tennessee.. 15,000 

71^DF- 815 Tennessee... 13,000 

71->DF- 950 Tennessee 27,793 

71-DF- 457 Texas 1.568 
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Police Iiiiprovciiicnt Programs (Continued): 



71-DF- 766 Texas 30,000 

7I-DF- 862 Icsas-.-^ - 15,000 

7I~DF- 496 Vermont 24,500 

7I-DF- 794 Vermont.. 15,000 

7I-DF-" 938 Vermont-.-.. _ 15,000 

7 l-DF- 970 Vcniiont. _ . . . _ 25 ,750 

7I-nF~ 567 Virginia , 120,900 

7 l-DF- 725 Virginia. 13, 1 57 

71-DF~ 039 Virginia 15,000 

7I-DF- 984 Virginia.---- , 50.445 

71-DF- 9% Virginia - . 15,000 

7I-DF- O20 \\%:st Virginia 120,000 

7!«DF- 992 West Virginia , _ 1 5 ,500 

71-DF- 899 Puerto Rico....__.. 12,000 

7i-DF- 898 Puerto Rico.. 15,000 

71-DF- 921 Puerto Rico 15,000 

71-DF- 922 Puerto Rico . 7,500 

Corrections Improvement Programs: 

71-DF- 683 Alabama-. 530,320 

71-DF- 795 Alabama-... 99,475 

71-DF- 823 Alabama--. 100.449 

71-DF- 844 Alabama-. ..... 248.185 

7I-DF-1092 Alabama .. 162.482 

71-DF- 851 Alaska 73,742 

71-DF- 852 Alaska. 50,490 

71-DF- 1025 Alaska- 46 ,090 

7IrDF- 688 Arizona.-. — . ..... 100,000 

71-DF- 731 Arizona 158,422 

71-DF- 754 Arizona- _ 178.196 

71-DF- 767 Arizona- . 250,000 

71-DF- 761 Arkansas--..-,--,..... 56,930 

71-DF- 473 California. » . 199,882 

71-DF- 530 CaHfornia. 96,950 

71-DF- 734 California. .... .. 18.949 

71-DF- 942 California 202.125 

71-DI-- 964 California---. 72.750 

71-DF-1037 California. 13 ,325 

71-DF-1058 California- 300 ,000 

71-DF- 1091 California- . ^ 115.787 

71-DF- 733 Colorado - $45,102 

71-DF- 864 Colorado 215,000 

71-DF- 932 Colorado 210,995 

71-DF-1003 Colorado- - 64 ,983 

71-DF- 608 Connecticut 55,745 

71-DF- 738 Connecticut - 175,000 

71-DF- 912 Connecticut^ 10 ,000 

71-DF- 952 Connecticut 141,812 

71-DF- 465 Delaware 103,000 

71-DF- 919 Delaware 7,800 

71-DF- 920 Delaware 19,440 

71-DF- 460 Florida- 200,000 

71-DF- 513 Florida 94,910 

71-DF- 534 Florida. 50,000 



71-DF- 615 Florida-..-- 99,935 

71-DF- 639 Florida..- 74,171 

71-DF- 662 Florida 199,819 

71-DF- 759 Florida. 59,997 

71-DF- 808 Florida 246,818 

71-DF- 828 Florida. 52 ,835 

71-DF- 622 Georgia 29 ,271 

7!-DF- 768 Georgia-...- 125,000 

71-DF- 769 Georgia 66,080 

71-DF- 770 Georgia - 58,000 

71-DF- 833 Georgia— 31,596 

71-DF- 462 Idaho 108,825 

71-DF- 824 Idaho 14,702 

71-DF- 867 Idaho- 102,494 

71-DF- 504 Illinois ...„-...-- 200,000 

71-DF- 535 IlUnois-.., 72,875 

71-DF- 660 Illinois— 69,000 

71-DF- 850 Illinois 250,000 

71-DF- 890 Indiana-. 173,000 

71-DF- 967 Indiana-.-. 277,900 

71-DF- 650 Iowa- 70,41? 

71-DF- 671 Iowa-... 10,209 

71-DF- 809 Kansas , 250,000 

71-DF- 841 Kansas-,...- 90,000 

71-DF- 468 Kentucky-... 37,407 

71-DF- 642 Keniucky.--- 156,560 

71-DF- 806 Kentucky.. — .. 250,000 

71-DF-1023 Kentucky- ....... . 14 ,460 

71-DF- 763 Louisiana-,.-- 250,000 

71-DF- 790 Louisiana---^ . 200,000 

71-DF- 848 Louisiana-- 93,180 

71-DF- 871 Louisiana 250.000 

71-DF- 788 Maine.---.-. 28,926 

71-DF-1030 Maine-.-- 298,141 

71-DF- 540 Maryland....... 52,266 

71-DF- 822 Maryland...... ... 295,715 

71-DF- 837 Maryland 100,500 

71-DF-1018 Maryland-.-. 103,749 

71-DF-1027 Maryland 47,931 

71-DF-1040 Maryland 60.000 

71-DF- 494 Massachusetts - 5180,661 

71-DF- 553 Massachusetts 154,318 

71-DF- 707 Massachusetts .-- 75,615 

71-DF- 963 Massachusetts 164,123 

71-DF- 488 Michigan 135,148 

71-DF- 531 Michigan 92,475 

71-DF- 585 Michigan 160,108 

71-DF- 589 Michigan 48,920 

71-DF- 643 Michigan... 101,046 

71-DF- 943 Michigan 250,000 

71-DF-1026 Michigan 15,000 

71-DF- 466 Minnesota 138,637 

71-DF- 508 Minnesota 37,535 

71-DF- 720 Minnesota 32,363 

71-DF- 805 Mississippi 250,000 
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Corrections Iniprovcinent Programs (Continued): 



71-DF- 551 Missouri. 1 136,503 

71-DF- 640 Missouri 79,285 

71-DF- 958 Missouri 37,483 

71-DF- 561 Nebraska 197,256 

71-DF- 842 Nebraska 44,723 

71-DF-1045 Nebraska 292,800 

71-DF- 635 Nevada 45,380 

71-DF-1032 Nevada 100,000 

71-DF- 471 Nev.' Jersey 192,547 

71-DF- 894 Neu' Mexico 29,360 

71-DF-1041 New Mexico 63,180 

71-DF- 716 New York 48,370 

71-DF- 855 New York 300 ,000 

71-DF- 843 North Carolina 40 , 39 1 

71-DF- 960 North Carolina 295,329 

71-DF- 641 Ohio 37,722 

71-DF- 667 Ohio 151,500 

71-DF- 672 Ohio 56,334 

71-DF- 953 Ohio „ 250,000 

71-DF- 959 Oklahoma 250,000 

71-DF-1029 Oregon 200,990 

71-DF- 459 Pennsylvania 150,000 

71-DF- 854 Pennsylvania- 144,000 

71-DF- 911 Pennsylvania 200,000 

71-DF- 946 Pennsylvania 250,000 

71-DF-1028 Pennsylvania-- 56,791 

71-DF-1038 Pennsylvania 232,792 

71-DF- 63*^ Rhode Island 8,760 

71-DF- 730 South Carolina 300,069 

71-DF- 807 South Carolina -------- 250 ,000 

71-DF- 905 South Carolina 296,000 

71-DF- 906 South Carolina - 52,879 

71-DF- 957 South Dakota 79,500 

71-DF- 676 Tennessee-.- 200,000 

71-DF- 801 Tennessee 250,000 

71-DF- 541 Texas - 52,470 

71-DF- 821 Texas i 21 ,732 

71-DF- 595 Utah 1,000 

71-DF- 691 Vermont 42,840 

71-DF- 563 Virginia 15,205 

71-DF- 686 Virginia 36,765 

71-DF- 743 Virginia 55,435 

71-DF-1096 Virginia 73,460 

71-DF- 904 Washington 188,634 

71-DF- 845 West Virginia 125,000 

71-DF- 948 West Virginia 200 ,000 

71-DF- 991 West Virginia 240,998 

71-DF- 990 Wisconsin 250,000 

71-DF- 569 District of Columbia 99 ,039 

71-DF- 802 District of Columbia 222 ,751 

71-DF- 866 District of Columbia 30 ,000 

71-DF-1043 District of Columbia 27 ,400 

71-DF- 910 Puerto Rico 60,000 



71-DF- 836 Virgin Islands „ 183,375 

71-DF- 865 Virgin Islands, 20 ,000 

Court Itnprovetnent Programs: 

71-DF- 607 Alabama , 531,467 

71-DF- 607 Alabama 10,500 

(S-1) 

71-DF- 810 Alabama 109,930 

71-DF- 889 Alabama 56,755 

71-DF-1095 Alabama- 21 ,600 

71-DF- 781 Alaska 30,900 

71-DF-1017 Alaska 31,569 

71-DF- 656 Arkansas 7,500 

71-DF- 542 California- 51,260 

7 1 -DF- 909 California - . - 102,980 

71-DF-1025 California. 88,909 

71-DF- 954 Colorado 281,275 

71-DF- 779 Connecticut 59,700 

71-DF- 799 Delaware 36,000 

71-DF- 885 Delaware---- 25,820 

71-DF- 765 Florida 54,100 

71-DF- 791 Florida 30,000 

71-DF- 924 Florida 81,836 

71-DF- 658 Georgia 75,480 

71-DF- 883 Georgia 10,000 

71-DF- 475 Idaho--.--.-. 15,000 

71-DF- 525 Idaho-, 47,849 

71-DF- 840 Idaho 28,950 

71-DF- 891 Idaho 19,450 

71-DF- 893 Idaho 180,000 

71-DF- 838 Illinois— 27,800 

71-DF- 782 Iowa 24,423 

71-DF-1044 Iowa. 73,910 

71-DF- 915 Kentucky 64,275 

71-DF- 783 Louisiana 30,220 

71-DF- 796 Maryland 28,800 

71-DF- 858 Maryland 15,898 

71-DF-1093 Mar>iand 292,925 

71-DF- 586 Massachusetts 25,000 

71-DF- 587 Michigan 27,-246 

71-DF- 627 Michigan 31,000 

71-DF- 839 Michigan 19,110 

71-DF- 664 Missouri 43,200 

71-DF- 764 Missouri 23,000 

71-DF- 798 Missouri 530,000 

71-DF- 800 Missouri 21 ,347 

71-DF- 498 Nebraska 48,900 

71-DF-1090 Nevada 180,896 

71-DF- 780 New Mexico 25 , 1 40 

71-DF- 499 North Carolina 29,890 

71-DF- 753 North Carolina 25,620 

71-DF- 633 Ohio 90,000 

71-DF- 757 Ohio 43,063 

71-DF- 762 Pennsylvania 28,887 
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Court Improvement Programs (Continued): 



Riot Control and Disorders Programs: 



71-DF-1033 Rhode Island. 43,945 

71-DF-1034 Rhode Island.. _ 30,000 

71-DF- 884 South CaroHna 31 ,200 

71-DF- 777 Tennessee ... . 31,319 

71-DT'- 698 Texas 16,270 

71-DF- 740 Texas "18,000 

71-DF- 775 Texas 284,777 

71-DF- 994 Texas 62,517 

71-DF-1087 Texas 189,250 

71-DF-1020 Utah.....--......-.-. 28,836 

71-DF- 797 Vermont...-....-.— 22,734 

71-DF-1024 Vermont... 31 ,580 

71-DF- 476 Virginia 11 ,759 

71-DF- 568 Virginia _ 61,761 

71-DF- 568 Virginia 54,061 

(S-1) 

71-DF- 778 Washington 29,282 

71-DF- 503 West Virginia 42,185 

71-DF- 792 West Virginia.......... 21 ,741 

71-DF-1042 Wyoming 31 ,118 

71-DF- 934 District of Columbia 49 ,000 

71-DF-1088 District of Columbia. . . 155,070 

7I-DF-1089 District of Columbia. , . 163,950 

71-DF- 857 Puerto Rico...... 30,000 

Organized Crime Programs: 

71-DF- 722 Arizona... S94,728 

71-DF- 625 Colorado 139,915 

71-DF- 749 Colorado 93,258 

71-DF- 846 Colorado..-.........-- 47,598 

71-DF- 634 Delaware- 124,135 

71-DF- 751 xFlorida 88,238 

71-DF- 827 Florida 124,900 

71-DF-1031 Florida 258,945 

71-DF- 831 Georgia 66,353- 

71-DF- 949 Georgia......,., . 199,000 

71-DF- 771 Hawaii.. . 298,625 

71-DF- 849 Illinois 362,045 

71-DF- 737 Kansas v.:3.443 

71-DF- 682 Kentucky 205,»;C'7 

71-DF- 666 iMichigan... 217,354 

71-DF- 750 Michigan 322,300 

71-DF- 856 Michigan... 213,701 

71-DF- 614 Minnesota 117,878 

71-DF- 631 York 21 5 ,037 

71-DF- 631 New York. 22,164 

(S-1) 

71-DF- 928 North Carolina.. .... 38,506 

71-DF-1019 Oregon.. 32,734 

71-DF- 673 Pennsylvania....... 2^3,395 

71-DF- 604 Texas 197,077 



71-DF- 570 Arizona...-. 524,987 

71-DF- 863 Arkansas 26,000 

71-DF- 486 California 52,250 

71-DF- 562 California 44,556 

71-DF- 690 California 25,000 

71-DF- 484 Connecticut 37,590 

71-DF-1055 Connecticut 41,989 

71-DF- 485 Florida 89,024 

71-DF- 601 Florida 89,130 

71-DF- 702 Florida 40,471 

71-DF- 881 Georgia 29,250 

71-DF- 926 Georgia.--.- 266,190 

71-DF- 965 Georgia - 60,625 

71-DF- 923 Iowa _ 99,444 

71-DF- 979 Kansas .. 27,316 

71-DF- 876 Kentucky -. 42,763 

71-DF- 623 Louisiana 31 ,942 

71-DF- 897 Maine 10,960 

71-DF-1062 Mar>'land-. -.. 26,081 

71-DF- 487 Massachusetts - 59,981 

71-DF- 507 Massachusetts 99,599 

71-DF- 510 Massachusetts..^ 25,000 

71-DF- 566 Massachusetts 22,874 

71-DF- 907 Massachusetts _.. 62,910 

71-DF-1065 Massachusetts... 98 ,968 

71-DF- 543 Michigan -27,402 

71-DF- 588 Michigan. 51,145 

71~DF- 874 Mississippi 45,000 

71-DF- 646 Montana 31,176 

71-DF- 728 Montana 20,756 

71-DF- 744 New Jersey 25,000 

71-DF- 977 North Carolina 126,410 

71-DF- 564 Oregon 18,170 

71-DF- 515 Pennsylvania- 58,080 

71-DF- 469 Rhode Hand 81 ,803 

71-DF- 699 South CaroHna 71 ,310 

71-DF- 973 South CaroHna 24,275 

71-DF-1047 Tennessee 25 ,700 

71-DF- 880 Texas 53,352 

71-DF- 773 Vermont 17,985 

71-DF- 918 Virginia 41 ,482 

7 1 -DF- 479 Washi ngton 39 , 434 

71-DF- 983 District of Colmnbia.... 33 ,782 

71-DF- 995 Puerto Rico 40,000 

Cooperative Research Programs for 
Law Enforcement Improvement: 

71-DF- 931 California S85,420 

71-DF-1036 California S107 ,970 

71-DF- 789 Delaware 51 ,820 

71-DF- 760 Florida 178,796 

71-DF-1075 Florida 60,000 

71-DF- 735 HawaH 34,106 
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Cooperative Research Programs for 

Law Enforcement Improvement (Continued): 



71-DF- 736 Kentucky^ . 203;827 

71-D1-- 729 New York 108,376- 

7 1 -DF-1 039 Pennsylvania . . _ 69 , 650 

Indian Law Knforcenient Programs: 

71-DF-1053 Alaska... 517,490 

71-DF- 715 Arizona 11 ,136 

71-DF-IOOl Colorado 174,475 

71-DF- 900 Montana---^.. _ 144,499 

71-DF-1021 Montana 48,830 

71-DF- 868 Nevada. , 38,530 

71-DF- 901 North Dakota. 149,824 

71-DF-- 902 South Dakota... 146,000 

71-DF- 975 South Dakota 47 ,763 

71-DF- 986 South Dakota 89,954 

Special Narcotics Control Programs: 

71-DF- 470 Arizona „ . _ S90 ,037 

71-DF- 492 Georgia-., 32,091 

71-DF- 493 Georgia............... 67,798 

71-DF- 746 Illinois.. 197,280 

71-DF-I071 Iowa... 70,338 

71-DF- 980 Kansas........ 98,466 

71-DF- 787 Kcniucky.. 99,933 

71-DF- 669 Louisiana.., 97,690 

71-DF- 700 Michigan--,. 92,808 

71-DF- 596 Minnesota..— " 49,203 

71-DF- 606 Minnesota. . 72,500 

71-DF- 532 New Jeiscy.. " 85,102 

71-DF-1064 New Mexico . 109 ,772 

71-DF- 675 New York... 114,665 

71-DF- 538 North Carolina. . 96,290 

71-Di^- 987 Ohio..... 120,000 

71-DF- 721 Oregon-^ 51,168 

71-DF- 550 Washington. 100,000 

71-DF- 689 District of Columbia... . 143 ,806 

71-DF- 925 District of Columbia.-.. 2 ,000,000 

925(S-1) District of Columbia. „ 1 .000 .000 

71-DF-1052 Virgin Islands.. ... 88,668 



P. .ect NV. Purpose Amount 



Contrncts: 

TA/C-1-70* tJnivcrsHy of GeorRia: Consultation 

jorvicc to correctional aKoncics. ^ $50,000 

TA/C-3-70* An.crican Correct ionr.1 Association: 

Consultation ^rrvipps <o correctional 

aKcncifS 50,000 

J-LKAA-5-70* Uobert H. Trradway: Conduct 

survf>"s of criminal justice infor- 
mation jtystems . 13,6G6 



Interdisciplinai7 and Multi-Area Programs 



71 -DF-1 073 Connecticu t - _ . _ S28 , 243 

71-DF- 747 Delaware. ..... ^. , 56 ,729 

71-Dr- 914 Florida. 59'952 

71-DF- 830 Georgia... 40,000 

71-DF- 870 Georgia.. 39,531 

71-DF- 917 Idaho... 59,482 

71-DF- 772 Kansas...... 132,050 

71-DF- 968 Minnesota S21 ,191 

71-DF- 972 Mississippi... _ ^ 85,661 

71-DF- 985 Missouri.... 37,483 

71-DF- 714 New York 6,450 

71-DF- 908 North Carohna 39,324 

71-DF- 755 Oklahoma 17,200 

71-DF- 933 Texas......... 27,720 

71-DF~1094 District of Columbia 74,645 

Pilot Cities Program: 

71-DF- 679 California.. $204,863 

7i-DF- 701 California. . 78 , 507 

71-DF- 981 New Mexico 12,174 

71-DF- 982 New Mexico........... 43,938 

71-DF- 944 North Carolina........ 82,954 

71-DF- 945 North Carolina. 1 67 ,046 

71-DF- 971 Ohio. 350,000 

Law Enforcenieni Information and Statistics 
Systems Programs: 

71-DF- 577 Delaware, ........ 530,000 

71-DF- 602 Georgia ........... 30,000 

71-DF- 544 Louisiana......... 24,326 

71-DF- 603 Michigan 30,000 

71-DF-1022 Nevada... 35,000 

71-DF- 516 New Hampshire 14,990 

71-DF- 597 New Jersey........ 30,000 

71-DF- 458 Pennsylvania 30,000 

71-DF- 81 1 South Carolina . 62,708 

71-DF- 756 West Virginia . . 31 ,150 

71 -DF-l 0 1 6 Wyoming 9 , 000 



Project No. Purpose Amount 



J-LEAA-014-70* University of IlUnois: Planninj: and 
design of rci;ional and community 
correctional centers for adults- . $170,819 

J-LEAA-015-70* University of Pennsylvania: Planning 

an<l design of regional and com- 
munity correctional centers , . . 100,000 

J-LEAA-018-70* International Association Chiefs of 
Police: Develop a series of public 
olTiccrs explosive pam phi et«-. . . . 433,883 



Table 5. — ^Technical Assistance Contracts, Interagency Agreements 
and Grants 
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Table 5. — ^Technical Assistance Contracts, Interagency Agreements 
and Grants — (Continued) 



I'rojcci No. 



Purpose 



Amount 



Project No. 



Purpose 



Amount 



J-LEAA-020-70* 



J-LEA A- 001-71 
J-I.EAA-003-71 



J-LEAA-OM-Tl 



J-LEAA-006-71 



J-LEAA-OOfi-71 



J-LEAA-007-71 



J-LEAx\-00.S«71 



J- LEA A- 009- 71 



J-LEAx\-011-71 



J-LEAx\-012-71 



J"LEAA-0I3-71 



J-I.KAA-014-71 



J-LEAA-0 15-71 



J-LEAA-001-72*" 



J-LEAA-002-72** 



J-LeAA-004-72* 



Hoo7.. Allen Applied Research, In* 
eorporated: I^nR^range planninR 
component of comprehensive state 
plans.... .... , 

Harry J. Murphy: Sources of informa> 
t ion for investigators.^.-. . , - - — - 

Houlder County Juvenile Court: 
Development of materials establish* 
iuK Kuidelines for use of volunteers 
in correctional programs. - 

International Halfway House Associ* 
at ion: Manual on Ruidelines and 
standards for community^ treatment 
centers and halfway houses. 

Council of State Governments: 
Contract to establish and conduct 
four regional conferenc<'S».- 

Morn Associates. Incorporated: 
Development of material for inclu- 
sion in ci\'^l disorders traininK film.. 

University 0! Maryland: Administer 
LEx\A's Organized Crime Confer- 
ence duriiiK January 4-8, 1971. 

HarbridKe House, Incorporated: 

Develop materials for use in two 
' Indian training workshops-, 
Emery Barrett: To study and develop 
security and privacy considerations 
in criminal history information 
system-^, , 

Marquette Uiii\er5ity: Kxpanding 
minority group employment oppor- 
tunities in law enforcements ^- 

American Justice Institute: Resources 
material on the development of 
work release programs-... 

American Correctional Association: 
Consultant services to correctional 
agencies and to planning agencies... 

American Justice Institute: Con- 
sultant services to correctional 
agencies and to planning agencies... 

University of Georgia: Consultant 
services to state, county and local 
correctional agencies and to state 
and loc&l planning agencies.. . 

General Electric Corporation: Design 
implementation and operational 
rcrmcmcnt of a National Criminal 
Justice Reference Service. ..-.^ 

Pont, Marwick, Nlitchell and Com.- 
pany: Conduct organized crime 
law' enforcement training program.. 

Dunlap and Associates: Evaluation 
of the New England Organized 
Crime Intelligence System 
(NEOCIS). 



$17,180 
9,250 

47,r,50 

31,375 
9,500 
44,921 
22,848 
30.000 

13,800 
13,000 
r»5,6S4 
100,000 
100,000 



500,000 



250,000 



37.500 



J-LEAA-014-72** 

j-lp:aa-oi5-72** 

J-LEAA-016-72** 

J-LEAA-020-72** 

Interagency Agreemen 
LEAA-J-IAA-03-0 

LEAA-J-IAAMO-l 

LEAA-J-IAA-15-1 

LEAA-J-IAA-025-1 

I.EAA-J-lAA-026-1 

LEAA-J-IAA-029-1 
LKAA-J-lAA-030-1 

LEAA-J-IAA-034-1 

LEAA-J-lAA-042-1 

LEAA-J-IAA- 
043-1 

Grants: 
71-TA-OOl 

71-TA-002 

71-TA-003 

71-TA-004 

71-TA-005 



71-TA-OOG 



71-TA-007 



I.A.C.P.: Police consulation service, . . $100,000 
Public Administration Services: 

Police consultation service"*..... 200,000 
Westinghouse Justice Institute: 

Police consultation services.--.-.-. 200.000 
Arthur Young and Company: 

Financial assistance to «;tates.-. 200,000 

is: 

Bureau of Prisons: Corrections 

monograph.....,,,. ^ , 7,300 

Bureau of Prisons: Corrections 
monograph - 1,000 

United States Army Missile and 
Munitions Center and School: 
Hazardous devices course ... - 210,000 

Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations: State-local 
relations in the criminal justice 
systems . 10 , 000 

Internal Revenue Service: "Michigan's 
School of Financial Investigatory 
Techniques"-... 849 

Bureau of Prisons: Corrections 
monograph. - ..... 8,700 

U.S. Civil Service Commission: 
Training cour&e in grant adminis- 
tration.— 1 ,G15 

Department of Justice: Preparation of 
iax manual relating to the use of 
state revenue statutes in organized 
crime cases..-, «>. 14,271 

U.S. Department of Agriculture: 
Training for SPA auditors 80,000 

United States <\rmy: Senior officers 
civil disturbance orientation course 
(SEA DOG) publications.. , .. 65,000 

National Indian Justice Planning 
Association: Indian justice planning 
project..,-..... 100,000 

American Correctional Association: 
State correctional administration 
workshop...... 24,814 

National Sherifl's Association: 
Conduct a scries of seven three- 
day regional conferences.— ........ 163,500 

National Council on Crime and 

Delinquency: Vouth service bureau 
guidelines- - $15,000 

Council of State Governments: 
National judicial center develop- 
ment project..-.,..-^ , 24,302 

American Correctional Food Services 
Association: Regional food service 
technical assistance seminar.. $14,030 

Federal Bureau of Investigation: 
Police killings-prcvention confer- 
ence..,-,, 30,000 



♦FV 1970 contracts for which performance period and level of effort 
were extended through the use of PV 2971 funds. 



**Obl{gated after June 30, 1971; however, awarded with FY 1971 funds 
which v/ere appropriated &o as to be available until expended* 
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Table 6. — Law Enforcement Education — FY 1971 Institutional Obligations 









FY !97! 


Stale and institution 


t I lifji 


r Y lOvO 


total 


award 


carry 'Otfr 


atailable 


Alabama : 








Alabama A & M ColIoKc 










$624 


$500 


$1,124 


Alabama Statc» Univ. 








Montgomery, Ala. 36101..^ 


3,400 


5,64G' 


9,04G 


Auburn Univ. 










12,000 


3,134 


ir>,13't 


Enterprise State J.C. 








Enterpri.H), Ala. 36330 


14,125 


17,^55 


32,080 


Floreno; Stalo Univ., 










15,000 


2,416 


17,41C 


Gadsden State J.C. 








Gadsden, Ala. 35903 


5,000 


5,400 


10,400 


GoorRO C. Wallace Slate Tech. J.C. 










19,500 


— 


19,500 


Huntingdon College 








Montgomery, Ala. 30 106. ..... 


1,380 


3,420 


4.800 


Jacksonville State Uni * 










45,500 


3,035 


4S,535 


JefTcrson State J.C. 










28,000 


34,462 


G2,462 


John C. Calhoun SUte Tech. J.C. 










26,000 


444 


26,444 


Miles College 








Birmingham, Ala. 35208 - 


3,200 




3,200 


Northeast Ala. St. J.C. 








Rainsville, Ala. 3598C 


4,200 


— 


4,200 


jtNorinwesL Alabama ot. j.Kj. 








Phil Campbell, Ala. 355S1 


420 


3,180 


3,600 


Samford Univ. 








Birmingham, Ala. 35209 


19,000 


117 


19,117 


Troy State Univ. 










5,000 


25,748 


30,748 


Tuskegee Institute 








Tuskegec Institute, Ala. 36088* 


442 


1,231 


1,673 


Univ. of Alabama in Birmingham 










26,000 


11,852 


37,852 


Univ. of Alabama in Huntsville 








Huntsville, Ala. 35807 . 


3,500 


— 


3,500 


Univ. of South Alabama 








Mobile, Ala. 3(^608._ 


133,000 


2,268 


135,268 


Univ. of Alabama 










21,000 


— 


21,000 


Univ. of Montevallo 








Monte vallo, Ala. 35115* 


1,100 


1,455 


2,555 


State total (22) 


387,391 


122,260 


509,654 


Alarka: 








U. Ala3. Anchorage Cmty. College 








Anchorage, Alas. 99501 


10,000 


4,835 


14,835 


Univ. of Alaska 








College, Alas. 99701 




$8,182 


$8,182 


State total (2) 


$10,000 


13,017 


23,017 


Arizona : 








Arizona State Univ. 








Tempe, Ariz. 35281 - 


2,000 


58,o85 


60,685 


Arizona Western College 








Yuma, Ariz. 85364 


33,400 


496 


33,896 


Central Arizona College 










16,600 


4,190 


20,790 


Cochise College 








Douglas, Ariz. 85607.. 


5,480 




5,480 


Eastern Arizona College 










1,500 


750 


2,250 


Glendale Cmty. College 








Glendale, Ariz. 85301 — 


5,000 


18,246 


23,246 



*Not authorized to make LEEP loans. 









FY 197X 


State and institution 


FY t07t 


FY 1970 




aicard 


catry-oter 


available 


Mesa Community College 








Mc^a, Ariz. 85201... . 


30,100 


8 


30,108 


Northern Arizona Univ. 










25,600 


775 


26,375 


Phoenix College 










40,000 


546 


40,546 


I IlilU \y01l(.)(V 








T*iir<on Arty ' 


15,000 




1 5 , 000 










Tnr<iftn Arir 85791 


66 ,2o5 


12,78' 


79 ,022 


State total (11) 


240 915 


V\t ,-iO>) 




Arkansas: 








Arkansas State Univ. 








Joneaboro, Ark. 72467*... ... 


$1,144 


$1,160 


$2,304 


Philander Smith College 










990 


— 


990 


State College of Arkansas 










759 


1,152 


1,911 


Univ. of Arkansas 










11,500 




11,500 




14,393 


2,312 


16,705 


Call for nia; 








Allan Hancock College 








Santa Maria, Cal. 93454 


7,600 


— 


7,600 


Antelope Valley J.C. 










4,000 


3, loo 


7,100 


Bakersfield College 








Bakersfield. Cal. 93305 


4,000 


3,300 


7,300 


Barstow College 








Barston, Cal. 92311 


$3,000 


$7,800 


$10*800 


Butte College 










6,000 


— 


6,000 


Cabrillo College 










5,000 


1 


5,001 


Cal. St. Poly College Kellog Voorhis 








Pomona, Cal. 91766 -.— 


10,000 


2 


10,002 


Cal. State College Dominguez Hills 








Dominguez Hills. Cal. 90247*.. 


1,200 


— 


1,200 


Ca). State College San Bernardino 








San Bernardino, Cal. 92407*—. 


2,500 


— 


2,500 


Cal. State Poly College 








San Luis Obispo, Cal. 93401* 


1,600 


447 


2,047 


Cal. State College Long Beach 








Long Beach, Cal. 90801 


195,000 


8,650 


203,656 


Cal. State College Fullerton 








Fullerton, Cal. 92631* 


— 


6,157 


6,157 


Cal. State College Los Angeles 










. 171,000 




171,000 


Cal. Baptist College 










3,240 




3,240 


Cal. Lutheran College 








Thousand Oaka, Cal. 91360 


5,000 




5,000 


California' St. College Hayward 








Hayw'urd. Cal, 94542 


18,000 




18,000 


Canada College 








San Mateo, Cal. 94061 


9,000 




9,000 


Cerritos College 








Norwalk, Cul. 90650 


19,000 




19,000 


Chabot College 








Hayward, Cal, 94545 


10,000 


300 


10,300 


Chaffey College 








Alta Loma Cal. 91701 


26,000 


357 


25.357 


Chapman College 










45,000 




45,000 


Chico St. College 








Chico, Cal. 95926 


74,000 


7 


74,007 
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Table 6. — ^Law Enforcement Education — ^FY 



State and institution 


FY 1$71 
award 


FY 1970 
carryover 


FY 1 971 

total 
arailaUe 


Citrus College 








Azusa, Cal. 91702. . • >. 


5,000 




5,000 


Collcj:e of Marin 












6,600 


5,600 


ColleRe of San Mateo 










8,000 


2,595 


10,595 


College of the Siskiyous 










7,000 


985 


7,985 


College of the KedwoodA 










10,700 


300 


11 ,000 


College of the Desert 










6.000 


2, 150 


8,150 


College of the Sequoias 








Visaiia, Cal. 93277 


3,000 


1,300 


4,300 


College of the Canyons 










5.000 




5,000 


Columbia J.C. 








Columbia, Cal. 95310.. 


2,900 


9 ,439 


12,339 


Comi)ton College 








Compton, Cal. 90221.....^... 


4,400 




4,400 


Contra Costa College 










10,000 




10,000 


Cuesta Collcgo 








San LuU Obispo, Cal. 93401.. « 


9,000 




9.000 


D:abIo Valley College 








Concord, Cal. 94523. 


20.000 


275 


20.276 


East Los Angeles College 










70,000 


84 


70,084 


EI Camino College 








Kl Camino College, Cal. 90506. 


$4,000 




$4,000 


Feather River College 










2»310 




2,310 


Foothill J.C. Dist. 








Los Altos, Cal. 94022 - 


3,000 


$7, 619 


10,619 


Frrssno City College 








Fresno, Cal. 93704 ... ... . 


10,000 




10,000 


Fresno State College 










100,000 


20G 


100,206 


Fullerton J.C. 








Fullerton, Cal. 9253 1,,^^.*, . 


3,600 




3,600 


Gavilan College 








Cilroy, Cal. 95020..-,-,-. « 


5,000 




5,000 


Grossmont College 










9,000 




9,000 


Hartnell College 










10,000 




10,000 


Humboldt State College 








Areata. Cal. 95521... , 


12,900 


l,86tJ 


14,769 


Humphreys College 








Stockton. Cal. 95207* 


3,100 


2.500 


5,600 


John F. Kennedy Univ. 










28,000 




28,000 


La Verno College 








La Verne, Cal. 91750,. 


14,000 




14,000 


Laney College 








Oakland, Cal. 94606.— 


10,000 




10,000 


Loma Linda Univ. 








Loma Linda, Cal. 92364...... 


55,000 


1,420 


66,420 


Los Angeles City College 








Los Angeles, Cal. 90029 


22, '000 


500 


22,500 


Los Angeles Harbor College 








Wilmington, Cal. 90744.. 


1,000 


2,000 


3,000 


Los Angeles Valley College 








Van Nuys, Cal. 91401... 


43,000 


126 


43,125 


Merced College 








Merced, Cal. 95340 


20,000 




20,000 



*Not authorized to make LKEP loans. 



1971 Institutional Obligations.— (Continued) 



State and institution 


FY 1971 
aicard 


FY 1070 
carru-orcr 


FY 1971 

total 
available 


Merntt College 










20,000 


"~* 


20,000 


Modesto J.C. 










12,000 




12,000 


Monterey Peninsula College 










16.000 


1 ,G00 


17,600 


Moorpark College 








Moorpark. Cal. 93021-...,... 


25,000 


725 


25,725 


Mount San Antonio College 








.Walnut, Cal. 91789 ...... 


26,000 


121 


26,121 


Mount San Jacinto College 








Oilman Hot Springs, 










1,440 




1,440 


Napa College 










20,000 




20,000 


Ohione College 










1,400 


300 


1,700 


Orange Coast J.C. Dist. 








Costa Mes;\, Cal. 92626— 


9,000 




9,000 


Pacific Union College 










30.000 




30,000 


Palo Verde College 








Blythe, Cal. 92225. ... 




2,400 


2,400 


Palomar College 








San Marcos, Cal. 92069 


ll-;O00 


154 


11,154 


Pasadena City College 










11,000 




11,000 


Pepperdine College 








Jx>s Angek-s, Cal. 90044.... 


$175,000 


$7,821 


$182,821 


Rio Hondo J.C. 








Whit tier, Cal. 90601.... 


90,000 


1 


90,001 


Riverside City Colle;;<j 










5,000 


"~ 


6,000 


Sacramento City College 










14,000 


843 


14,843 


Sacramento St. College 










180,000 


2,129 


182 , 129 


S%n Bernardino VaKey College 








San> Bernardino, Cal. 92403.... 


2,000 


39 


2,039 


San Diego City College 










2,000 


1,700 


3,700 


San Diogo State College 










36 , 000 


465 


36,466 


San Fernando Vly State ColMge 










25,000 




26,000 


San Francisco State College 








San Francisco, Cal. 94132. . 


82 , 500 


715 


83,215 


San Joaquin Delta J.C. 










100,000 


483 


100,483 


San JoJe i>ity college 










20,000 


376 


20,376 


San Jose State Collego 










76,100 


4,379 


80,479 


Santa Ana College 








Santa Ana, Cal. 02705. ...... - 


12,000 




12,000 


Santa Barbara City College 








Santa Barbara, Cal. 93105.... 


3,000 




3,000 


Santa Rose J.C. 








Santa Rose, Cal. 95401 


10,000 


6,901 


16,901 


Shasta College 








Reddi ng, Cal. 9 6001 , 


2,000 




2,000 


Sierra College 








Rocklin, Cal. 95677. 


8,000 




8,000 


Solano College 








Vallejo, Cal. 94590 


4,000 


6,443 


9,443 


Sonoma State College 








Rohnert Park, Cal. 94928, 


7,000 




7,000 


Southwestern College 








ChuU Vista, Cal. 92010.- 


7,600 




7,600 
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Table 6. — Law Enforcement Education-— FY 1971 Institutional Obligations. — (Continued) 









r I J 


State and imtitution 


FY tU7l 


FY iWiO 


totiil 




enrry-itrrr 




('uHfornia (Continued) : 








Stani:«Iau^ Stale CoUogC' 








Turlock, Cal. 05380. ... 


10,000 


238 


10 238 


Univ. of CiI, niTkcIpy 








ncrkcloy, Cal. 947U()..- 


1 10,000 


l(!,39t 


150,391 


Univ. of Cal* Ocn. Hxtcn^tion 








Berkeley, Cal. 9 17'J() . , . » . 


43,000 




43 000 


U.S. internal Univ. 








San DioKo. Cal. WlOK-v 


2,500 




2 ,500' 


Univ. of Cal. Santa Cruz 








Santa Cruz, Cal. 950<)0... 


4 .000 


2,000 


0,000 


Univ. of Cal. Santa Barbara 








Santa Barbara, Cal. 93106 


2G,000 


1 ,38.') 


27.385 


Univ. of Cal. Ia>s An^^elcs 








!ai.<« Angeles. Cal. OOOLM... 


33,000 




33,000 


Univ. of Cal. Hiverside 








Uiverside. Cal. 92501!*.. 


7,500 




7,500 


Univ. of Sthri) California 








Lo^ Anceles, Cal. 90007.., 


150,000 


3.292 


153.292 


Univ. of California Davis 








Davis, Cal. ftofilO. . . , 


9, 150 




9,450 


Ventura CoIIcko 








Ventura, Cal. 93003 . 


20,000 


2,273 


22,273 


Victor Valley College 








Victorville. Cal. 92392- , 


■4 .000 




4,000 


Wt'sr N'alley College 








Campbell, Cal. 950015, . * - 


S7,500 


. $10 


$7,510 


Yuba ColIeRe 








Marysvlllo, Cal. 9ri901.. . 


(i,000 


72 


0,072 


State total tI03)«.., 


2.042 ,940 


loU.'WU 


2 ,7 < 3,289 


Colorado: 








Adams State College 








Alamosa. Colo. 81101.. 


$1,800 




$1 ,800 


Aims Co!lt'}»e 








Oreeley, Colo. 80G31 . 


1.000 


8G4 


1 ,804 


Arapahoe J,C. 








Littleton, Colo. 80120... 


13,000 




13,000 


El Paso Cmiy CoUeije 








Colorado S{)rinK<«. Colo. K0903. 


12,000 




12.000 


Mesa Courty J.C. 








(trand Junction. Colo. 81501 . 


3,000 





3,000 


Metropolitan Stale College 








Denver, Colo. 80201.... . . . 


(i(i,20o 


if;,o;n 


82.231 


Begis College 








Denver, Colo. 80221. . 


23,000 


4,070 


27,070 


Southern Colo. Stale Colleue 








l>ucblo, Colo. 81005 . 


18,000. 


1 


18,001 


Tr-nidad Slate J.C. 








Trinidad. Colo. 81082- . 


GO. 000 


51 


00,051 


U.S. International Univ. Colo 








Alpine 








Steamboat Springs, Colo. 80177 


4fi,800 




40,800 


Univ. of Colorado 








Boulder, Colo. 80302... 


1G,000 


2,707 


18,707 




2G0.f^00 


23,724 


281,521 


Connecticut; 








Easier n Conn. State CoI1i'k<? 








Willimantic, Conn. 0l>22G*.... 


3,800 


449 


4,249 


llousa tonic Cmiy. College 










2,100 




2 , 100 


.Manchester duty. College 








Manchosler. Conn. 0G040.. . . 


28,000 


14.940 


42,910 


Malt a tuck Cmiy. College 








Wat erbnry. Conn. or)702*.,. . 


4,000 




4,000 



*Not authorized to make I.EEP loans. 









FY 1071 


.SNi/c finn institution 


FY 1071 


FY 


total 




tarry 'OX€r 


titailablf 


NVw Haven College 








West Haven, Conn. 00505 


215.000 


4h,02V 


293,027 


Norlhuestern Conn. CnUy. ColNtjc 








\Viii«t (.(1 r*onn n/ino>t 






9 ,008 


Norw-alk Cmty. College 








Norwalk, Conn. 00854 . . 




50,897 


50,i>97 


I Till V* t\t \\riti(rM\i\*t 
will*. Xfi l>r 1(1^4 f Nir I 








"••"gepor*, v>onn. ifOuv~ « - - 


2 ,000 


1,185 


•I 70*1 
•> , i ot> 












oo , uuu 


923 


38,923 


Slilit Inial 


3''3 500 


1''0 029 


4 19 5'*9 


Delaware; 








Brandywine J.C. 








\Vllniin(>lnit IOaD'I 
#1 iIIIiIK lull, L/^'im UoU>K . 






lUU ,UmU 


Del. Tech. and Cinly. College 








P.O. Box 897 








Dover, Del. 1990K.. 


8,000 


43 ,338 


51,338 


Univ. of Delaware 








Newark, Del. 197ll*_. 


13,800 




13,800 


Wilmington College Manor Branch 








New Castle, Del. 19720 . . - , 


$27,000 




$27,000 




140,800 


$45,S58 


192,758 


Dislrict of Coluiukiia; 








Amoric>in Univ. 




50,542 




Washington, D.C. 2C0IG. ... 


432,000 


488,542 


George Washington Univ. 








Washington, D.C. 20000. 


'11,000 


S,879 


50,879 


Georgetown Univ. ^. 








Washington, D.C. -^0007. 


J .000 





1,000 


Washington Tech. Insthuvc 








Washington, D.C. 20005= 




'Ji^,GOO 


20,000 


State total (4).-.« 


474,000 


93,C2l 


507,021 


F |i>r 1(111 f 








BethuMe Cooknian College 








iJti^ lona i>eucn, ria. «>HUi«>-.t.. _ 






$80 000 


lire* ar(i j .k>. 








i^ocoa, r ta. otaj.**. ^....-.v- - . 


13 000 


3 784 


10 784 


i>ron.ir(i J.i>. 








ri. i.auder Utile, nai oooi'*... 


25 000 


8 255 


33.255 


uenir.u riorioa j^k^. 








ucaia, rta. .>«(iju..._ . 


0, 


142 


10 1 42 


unipoid j.L'. 








.•itiritiiiiia, riti. o..4*ivi.. 






1 ,5oi 


Daytona Beach J.C. 








uaytona iicacn, t'la. iImUi.)... 


oO ,uuu 




85 408 


Hdi.son J.C. 








Kort Meyers, F|a. 33901., 


1,500 




1,500 


Florida A & M University 








Tallahassee, Fla. 32307... 


202.100 




202,100 


Florida Atlantic University 








BocaBaloi Fla. 33432,. 


108,000 


773 


108,773 


Florida J.C. at Jacksonville 








Jackson ville, Fla. 32207 


25,000 


10,121 


41,121 


Florida Slate University 








Tallahassee, Fla. 32300... - 


194,000 


4,138 


198,138 


Florida Technological University 








Orlando, Fla. 32801*. 


19,000 


52,337 


71,337 


Gulf Coast J.C. 








Panama City, Fla. 3240I._-. 


1.800 


5.970 


7,770 


Indian UiverJ.C. 








Fort Pierce, Fla. 33450....... 


8,600 




8,500 


Jacksonville UnWersity 








Jacksonville, Fla. 32211* 


1,440 




1,440 



♦Not authorizoil lo make l.EEP loans. 
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Table 6. — Law Enforcement Education^— FY i971 Institutional Obligations.— ^(Continued) 









FY 




r J f97t 


F't* f9?0 




«S(ofc ond inftitution 




carry-artr 


otaitaMe 


Ukc City J.C. ^ Forwt UanRCr 








School 








Ukc City, Ha. 320fi5..-. 


12.500 


8,064 


21.464 


I«ake*Sumtcr J.C. 










1,754 


2,371 


/.,125 


Manati'C J.(«. 








Hradcnton. Ma. sn^OD. .. 


21,600 


4,825 


2x;.t25 


MIamM)a<lcJ.C. 








Miami, Ma. .1.1167 ... 


160.000 


9,229 


169.229 


Okaloosa Walton J.C. 








Valparaiso. F!a. 32S80> . 


29,()00 


853 


29,8.'i3 


Taim Hcach J.C. 








Lake Wort FI a. 33460. . 


18,600 


1,280 


19,880 


IVn^acola J.C. 








I'ensacola. Fla. 32ri04. ... . 


— 


18.800 


18,800 


Polk J.C. 








na.touf, Ma. 33830.. . 


— 


21.6HS 


21 ,688 


Kolliiis College 








Winter I'ark, Ma. 32789... 


26,000 




26,000 


Santa Fv J.C. 








Gainesville, Fla. ?2601, .... 


$52,000 


$11,356 


$63,356 


Seminole J.C. 








Sanford. Ma. 32771.. , . 


10,000 


106 


10,106 


iMium rioiiua j.v>. 








Avon Park, Fla. 33825.. ... 


5,200 


- 


5,200 


St John River College 








Falatka, Ma. 32077„ 


18.000 


2,290 


20,290 


St Uo College 








St U-o, Fla. 33574.... 


6,000 




6,000 


St IVtorjbun; J-C. 








St Petmhurg, Ma. 33733... . 


40,800 


3,725 


44,525 


Tallahassee J.C. 








Tallahassee, Fla. 32303..... 


61 ,000 


li7Il 


52,711 


Univereity of South Florida 








Tampa, Fla. 33620. . ...» 


42,000 


' .054 


50,054 


University of Weat Florida 








Pensacola, Fla. 02504... » 


26,000 




25,000 


Unlvoreity of Miami 








Coral Gables, Fla. 33124.. . 


39 ,000 


3,688 


42,688 


University of Tampa 








Tampa, Klu. 33606.- . 


67,000 


1 ,295 


58,295 


Valencia J.C. 








Orlando, Fla. 32802.. . . . 


55,000 


469 


55,469 


State total (36) 


1,462,294 


192,639 


1,644,933 


Georgia; 








Abraham Baldwin A:;"Ic. College 








Tifton, Ga. 31794.. ...... .. 


25,000 




25,000 


Albany J.C. 










6,000 


13.607 


19,607 


Andr(iW College 












7,501 


7,501 


Armstrong State Collef;e 










20,000 


13.630 


33,630 


Atlanta University 








Atlanta, Ga. 30314*.. 


1,000 




1,000 


Augusta College 










3,000 


6.000 


9,000 


Brunswick J.C. 










1,600 




1,500 


Clayton J.C. 








Forest Park, Ca. 30050 


14,000 


364 


14,364 


Columbus College 










31,000 


14,921 


45,921 


Dekfclb CoHeg* 








Clarkston, Ga. ?0021 


9,000 


2,100 


11,100 



*Not author izc-d to make LEEP loans. 









FY ;.*»7f 


!yfo(( ond tnxfifMfton 


FY' J 97! 






avard 


\f4 1 1 If •f?» %■ 1 




(•'corjcia (Continued) : 








Kmory University 








Atlanta, (i a. 30322 . 


1,200 




1,200 


Georgia College at Millrdgevillc 








MilledgeviHc, Ca. 31061* 


2,520 




2,520 


<ieorgia Southern College 








Stateslwro, <;a. 30458 


65,000 




55.000 


(ieorgia State University 








Atlanta, Ga. 30303. 


138.000 


2,897 


140,897 


Gordon Military College 








«ar nesville, Ga. 3020^ ..... 


14,000 


— 


14,000 


Ivcnnestaw J.O. 








Marietta, Ga. 30060. 


:i,ooo 


4,300 


7,300 


Macon J.C. 








Aiacun. Via. •Uwu.... 


1 ,900 


8,645 


10,545 


Mercer University 








Aiacon, ua. .i1mUj...,._.« . . 


1 ,300 




1 .300 


\ftrl()ln f^nnroSn CnWnrtn 

AiiQuie vioorgia v^oiiege 












7,905 


7,905 


Piedmont College 








Demorcst, Ca. n05n5*». ». 


v2,800 


5885 


$3,685 


Savannah Staf^ College 










6,o00 




6,600 


South Georgia College 








Il>\iif?lna n 11 i^OO 


Itn AAA 




/'A AAA 
tlU,UUU 


will verBiij' oi ucorgiH 








Athena. Ga. 306O1 




66,094 


66,094 


Valdosta St£te College 








Valdosta, Ga. 31601. . ...... 


20,000 




20,000 


West Georgia College 








Carrollton, Ga. 30117 


8,000 




8,0CO 




424,720 


148,849 


673,569 


llaWail : 








Chaminadc College of Honolulu 








Honolulu, iiawaii ut>niG._..^. 


25,000 


283 


26,283 


Hawaii Cmty. College 










6,000 




6,000 


Honolulu Community College 








Il^n^l..!.. It...tj>SC OilOIT 


8,000 




8,000 


Kauai Community College 








XJhue Kauai. Hawaii 96766. — 


640 




640 


Maui Communis/ College 








Kahului, Hawaii 96732....... 


400 




400 


University of Hawaii 










6,000 


1,121 


7,121 




44,940 


1,404 


46,344 


Idaho: 








Boise State College 








BoiJie, Idaho 83701 


$45,000 


$6,897 


$51 ,897 


College of Southern Idaho 








Twin Falls, Idaho 83301...... 


3,240 




3,240 


Idaho State University 








Pocatello, Idaho 83201........ 




8,083 


8,083 


Lew!s*Clark Normal School 










10,000 


9,975 


19,976 


North Idaho J.C. 








Coeur D'Alene, Idaho 838M«.. 


12,000 


95 


12,095 


University of Idaho 












3,900 


3,900 




70,240 


28,950 


99,190 


llltnots: 








Aurora College 








Aurora, III. 603O7--. 


24,500 


13 


24,513 
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Table 6.— Law Enforceiiienf Educaiion— FY 1971 Ins(ifufionaI Obligations.— (Continued) 



Slatf and in«/ifN/t<»M 




FY JH70 


FY ttCi 
amiUihtc 


IMU'Ville An a C<>n<i:r 








Hellcvillf. MI. C,2'2r2l . 


4.H00 




4,800 


lUack llavik ColUi:e 






Molinv, III. HVMTk 


20.000 


791 


20.794 


Carl .SandliurK CoIIckc 






\'ia!csl)urK. 111. GI-lOU. 




r. 












(ili n Kllyn, III. GOIHT^ 


12,. WO 




42.MJG 


ColU-jir ot Ijsiko County 








Waukntan. III. CMhTt 




3..V2S 


3..V28 


Daitvillr J.C. 




Danville. 111. CtlKi'* . 


!5.IMM^ 


631 


1.0.631 


I)<*paul lJntvcr»i|y 






ChicaKo. III. I»0W4*. . 


12,000 




12,000 


Klrnhurst CdllcKo 








Klmliursl. III. tiOl'^d 




^.OO.'J 


1.065 


(U'otKc Wiiliams CdJU-kc 






Downer CroVf. III. fiO.'i 1. '>•,.. . 




$3,910 


$3,910 


Illinob Central College 








Ka.st IWiJ. III. Gloll 


$^.000 




8.000 


Illinois Suite University 






Normal. III. f.lTGI 


20. .VM) 


2,700 


23.200 


lltinoU Instiiute ut TerhnoloKy 








CIilcaKo, III. (ior>ic*.. 


19.000 




19.000 


Illinois Valley Community ColleKO 






OKleshy. III. ((1.348... 


5,000 




5.000 


Illinois Wfsleyan University 






IHoominKton. 111. €1701* 


1 ,M)0 


;».I67 


3,967 


Joliet J.C. 








Joliet. III. «0ia2... 


!>.500 




n,i.v> 


Kankakee Community Collejje 








Kankakee. III. GODOI . 


7..S0O 




7.500 


Kendall Colle^G 






Kv:in5ton. III. (;0204*. 


— 


3.666 


3,(>66 


Ktshwaukee College 








Malta. III. OOl.'iO*, . 


.^oo 


452 


952 


■>ewis Colle^'O 








I^)ck{)ort. III. (;0{4I.. 


8,410 


C.C35 


15.07/, 


btt.ooln l^nd J.C*. 




SprincHeM. III. C2703. . 


7,810 




7.810 


IxMii) Colletco Chicago City ColIeK^' 






ChicaKo. III. (JOGOI.. . 


22.000 


3,688 


25.688 


Loyola University 




Chicago. III. ()0C2<»*^, , 


4,400 


6.026 


1 1 .026 


Malcolm X Cone}:e 




Chica;;o, III. (;0()12„. . _ 


8.t>0Q 


4.5.')0 


13.350 


McUcnry Co. ColIe;;e 








Crystal I^ke. III. <iOOI>K 


3,000 


- 


3,000 








Decatur. III. 


2,280 


6. 112 


8,392 


Moraine Valley Cm'y. Collei;© 




Palos IleiKhts. III. 60405.. . 


4,000 




4,000 


.Morton J.C. 






Cicero. III. 60650. . . 


5.880 




5,880 


Northern lllinels Ur.! vmity 






l)e Kall>. Ill, 501 15 ... 


4»5or 


190 


4.690 


Parkland ColU-go 






Chami>«!>;n, III. 61820*....., 


Vjo 


800 


1.730 


l^rairie 3tate College 






ChicaKo Heights, III. €0411.... 


7.000 


2,332 


9.332 


Kock Valley Collect' 


Uockford. III. 61111 


' 4.300 




4,300 


Uooscveli University 






Chicago. III. 60605*.. ...... 


35.000 




35,000 


Sauk Valley College 






Dixon. III. 61021.. . 


7,430 


1,223 


8.653 


Southern III. U. KdwardsviKv Camp 




Kdwardsville. III. 620S:i....... 


6,000 




6,000 



♦Not authorized to make LEEP loans. 









FY IU7I 


Stuff (ind tniftHHtiitn 


FY IU70 


toUit 




^(1 ft rc f 




Illinnit (Continued): 








Southern III, IJniv, CarN^id.-iK* 








Cnrliondale, III. 62901 


9S.400 


3,.VJI 


!01 .921 










Lisle, III, 60.VI2* 




3.2!iO 


3,2.'i0 


Thorlon J.C. 








iiar\e\, iii. (,o-iJ(> 


2,000 


1.141 


3,141 


Tolentir.e College 








i'l^iRlna rieiO!<, in, iiUlui 


500 




rm 










Kor'.hlriw?, III. 6(rl64 . 


37 .WO 




37 ,iOO 


uMiv i>i III ,i\ i^iitc.i;;o ^.irrle 








v*iiicaK<i, III, iiumao , 


»>M.U'MI 


9,360 


.'>9.360 


Lniv. of Chicago 








f *lifr>.|i>rk III l!ftri7 

v^nira^o, iii, (iU(,.l( 


20,000 




2(J,O0f» 


i;7fii> . Ol lillfiOlit 








l!rli!in>i III nivnl 
i^nurui. III. itioOl^ 




2 , 600 


2,600 


aulxinsf^^' (Jinty. Colle^^e 








A iirtir*! Ill (!0''kf)7 
iiUilfia, III, ltU>>U ( 


5.000 


3 .983, 


8 .983 


Wi'^tf.rit III I'liSv 
w^Ai^'iii 111. ^111*, 






iilitVOIIlll, 111, lll-l.t.f 


•lO.OOO 


.>r 


riO.02r> 


W!in*im Itutrif.v llapi'^ir f\illi>».. 






Pilnltn^. Ill fMiHl7 

i atlUIIIII*. Ill, <,\>%JUI 


12 ,000 


6 .(i03 


18,603 


^Inlfi ifii'tl idfti 


»,J»T.oOO 


9.) ,1.29 


692 , 029 


Indiana; 








Anden^m Collette 








Anderst.'i). Iiid. 1601 1. 


3,000 


476 


.1,176 


Hall Stf.tc; Univ. 






.Muficio, Ind, 17306 . . 


6,30(^ 


1 .yi2 


11.112 


Ilrtiu-I Col|ej:<: Inc. 








Alishawaka. Ind. 46511. 


2,900 


1 .35n 


4 ,2.',6 


L'arlham Colleite 








Kichmond. Ind. 47374 


7 lOO 




7 100 


Indiana State Univ. 






Terre Haute, Ind. ■17Ji09» 


8.000 


2.038 


10.038 


Indiana Untv. 








itlikrtfiitni'lrtn J7.inl 
a ' l\/«if iiiii^ Kill, ifiii. H i'§\fl ^ 


255 000 


5.>.()24 


>)i :7>(u 1 


.«! rtlK \^UMl^e 








^ \l nnnltoel np I.kI At^ilil't 0 

• ■•■uiiiiiVAiei . iiin. ^itjtt^ - 


- .400 




2 , 100 


oiitritin v^uiii't^e .tiarion 








M arioit I nd. 46952 * 




•> Cfff'\ 


mi .V'lO 


i^llPrllltft Iln!o 








i.uiit^eiie. mil. 4<iiui* . 


3.600 


1 . 553 


.^.153 


Si I" rancis College 








r (in 11 uj nv. 1 nu. "Hjoufs* , . , _ , 


•1,300 


9 


3.309 


St Jc>seplts Collc'^o 








Calumct Campus 








E, Chicai:o. Ind. 46312 . . 


61.000 


7.109 


68.109 


Univ. J Evansville 








Kvansville, Ind. 47701, . - 


23.000 


7.3.'>7 


30.357 


Valparai)K> Univ. 








Valparaiso. Ind. 46383. . 


32.600 


8.716 


41,216 


Statetotal (13).,.. . 


408,100 


91.113 


499.213 


Iome; 








Hriar ClilT CoIieKC- 








Sioux City, Iowa 51104*. . 




6.760 


6,760 


Iluena Vista Colki:c> 








Storm I^ke, Iowa 50588*. 


600 


600 


. J .200 


Desmoines Area Cmty. College 








Ankeny, Iowa 50021>. 


25.000 


12.884 


37.884 


Drake Univ. 








Des .Moines, Iowa 50311*.. 


2.400 


2,195 


4,595 


Eastern Iowa Cmty. College 








Muscatine 








Muscatine. Iowa 52761... 


8,000 


51 


8,051 
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Table 6* — ^Law Enforcement Education — ^FY1971 Institutional Obligations. — (Continued) 









FY 1971 




FY 1971 


FY 1970 


total 


Stctt ond institution 






CiT(litCiht€ 


Eastern Iowa Cmty. Col Clinton- 








Clinton, Iowa 52732 


4,800 


11 


4,811 


Iowa Central Cmty. College 








Area V 










2,500 


313 


2,813 


Io«ra Lakes Cmty. College 








Eatherville, Io«ra 51334 


2.200 




2.200 


Io«ra Western Cmty, College 








Area XIII 








Council Bluffs, Io«ra 61501 


12,000 


2,143 


14,143 


Kirkwood Cmty. College 








i^eoar x>apicis, lowa «>^4Uo_««« 


12 000 


12 676 


24 676 


Loras College 








Dubuque, Xo«ra 52003* 


12,000 




12,000 


Marshalltown Cmty. College 








MarshaUtown, Iowa 5015S*... 


500 




500 


Morningstde College 












4,815 


4,815 


Mount &fercy College 








Cedar •vapias, iowa o^4U^*-._ 


960 




960 


N. Iowa Area Cmty. College 








Area II 










2,000 




2,000 


Parsons College 










10,000 




10,000 


Simpson College 












11,000 


11 .000 


univ. 0( tow a 








Iowa City, low'a 52240...... 


88,000 


3,543 


41 ,543 


Univ. of Northern Iowa 












10,740 


- 

10,740 




13., 960 


67 ,731 


200,691 


Kansas: 








Barton Co. Cmty J.C. 








Great Bend, Kans. 67530... 


16,000 


3,848 


19,848 


Cowley Co. Cmty J.C. 








Arkansas City, Kans. 67005 


— 


6,500 


6,500 


Fort Ha>-s Kans. State College 








Haj-s, Kans, 67602* 


1,500 


1,131 


2,631 


Friends Univ. 








Wichita, Kans. 67213*. 




6,190 


5,190 


Hutchinson Cmty. J.C. 








Hutchinson, Kans. 67501...... 


— 


14,005 


14,005 


Johnson Co. Cmty. College 








Shawnee Mission, Kans. 66203. 


— 


12,000 


12,000 


ivwns. oiaic lyOiiege oi i iiuDurg 








Pittsburg, Kans. 66762 


— 


46,128 


46,128 


Kansas City Kansas Cmty. J.C. 








Kansas City, Kans. 66101 


2,000 


10,884 


12,88-1 


Kansas Wesleyan Univ. 








Salina, Kans. 67401* 


2,500 




2,500 


Marymount College 








Salina, Kans. 67401* 


2,000 




2,000 


McPherson College 








Mcpherson, Kaiis. 67460 - 


:,200 




1,200 


Neosha Co. Cmty. J.C. 








Chanute, Kans. 66720 


10,000 




10,000 


Tabor College 








Hillsboro, Kans. 67063... 


5,300 


, 800 


6,100 


Untv, of Kansas 










3,500 




3,500 


Washburn Univ. of Topcka 






Topeka, Kans. 66621* 




7.889 


7,889 


Wichita State Univ. 








Wichita, Kans. 67208 


135,000 


479 


135,479 


State total (16) 


179,000 


108,854 


287,854 



*Not authorized to make LEEP loans. 









FY 1971 




FY 1971 


FY 1970 




Slctc end institution 


atcard 




oiMifdbte 


Kentucky: 








BeHarmine Ursuline College 










1 una 


1 435 


2 736 


Catherine Spalding College 










8,000 




8.000 


Eastem'Kentucky Univ. 










ICC nAA 


66 S48 


281 343 


i^eniucKy oiaie v^oiiege 










1 800 






Lexington. Tech. Inst. Univ. of Ky. 










6 000 




K AAA 


Thomas More College 










20,000 




20,000 


Univ. 01 jeneTSon v^v. v^znij. 








College 










10 OOC 


1 219 


11 219 


Univ. 01 i^en(ucK> 








T m^tMfftAM tf 




O, AUVI 


3 100 


Univ. of Louisville 












24 229 


52 229 


western ixen*ucjtjr uui>. 








jooikiing vireen, i^y. 4^iui.... 


10 OCO 




10 000 




249 100 


96 326 


845,426 


Ix)a[staiia: 








Centenar>' College 










9,250 


— 


9.260 










New Orleans, La. 70119 


2,000 


— 


2.000 


La Sute Univ. & A & M College 










9 6G0^ 




9 601 


Loyola Univ. 










17S AAA 


14 571 


189 671 


Aic^eesc oiacc viouegr 










A nan 


3 306 


7.906 












44 000 


291 


44 291 


^ortnwestem oiace v^oiiege jla. 








Katchituches, La. 71457*..... 


4,500 


990 


6.490 


Southeastern Louisiana College 








Hammond, Le. 70401......... 


4,600 




4.600 


Southern Univ. & A & M College 








Baton Rouge, La. 70813 


9,600 




9.600 


St. Mark's Dominican College 








New Orleans, La. 70118 ^. 


20,000 


— 


20.000 


Univ. Southwestern Louisiana 








Lafayette, La. 70501* 


6.000 


— 


6.000 


State total (11) 


288.450 


19.159 


307.609 


^Uine: 








Aroostook Sute College 








Prcsque Isle, Me. 04769* .- 


300 


1,200 


1.500 


Masson College 








Springvale, Me. 04083* 




1.410 


1.410 


Unity College 








Unity, Me. 04988* 


4.320 




4.320 


Untv. of Maine 








Orono, Me. 04473 


30.000 


25.323 


55.323 




34.620 


27,933 


62.653 


Maryland: 








Allegheny Cmty. College 








Cumberland. Md. 21502* 




2.800 


2.800 


Anne Arundel Cmty College 








Arnold, Md. 21146 


2,200 


6.930 


8.130 


Bowie State College 








Bowie, Md. 20715 


20.000 




20.000 
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FY lU7t 




FY l*J7l 


FY 1970 


total 


Stti:r and institution 


QVrttTtl 




araHable 


Catotisville Cmty CoIIoce 








CatonsviIIe. Md. . 


107,000 


ID. 301 


126,301 


Cmiy, Colle^^e 








Klkton. Md. 21921..-., ..... 


6,100 


— 


6,100 


Charles Co. Cmty. College 








La. **Iata, Md. 20045'' , 


4,200 


3.763 


7,963 


Chesapeake CoUcvc 








WycMiMs. Md. 21C79 


51 


4.447 


4,498 


Cmty. ColIct:<» of Baltimore 








Daltimorc. Md. 21215 


77,000 


1.449 


78,449 


Coppin State Col!€):c 








Baltimore. Md. 21216- 


65,000 


— 


65,000 


Essex Cmty. Collcse 








Essex. Md. 2r>"l.._ 


30.000 


12.991 


42,991 


Frederick Cmty. ColIe,;e 








Frederick, M d. 2 1701 , . . 


G05 


486 


1,091 


IIa(;erstou'n J.C. 








IIarer5toun. Md. 21740....... 


16.000 


2.025 


18,025 


Harford J.C. 








Bel Air, Md. 21014 . 


15.500 


670 


16.170 


Lo>'o!a CoUece 








Baltimore, Md. 212W 


2.O0O 


8.600 


10.600 


Montgomery J.C. 








Itockville. Md. 20330 


32.200 


2,857 


35.057 


MorKan State College 








Baltimore. Md. 21212. 


18.000 


— 


IS. 000 


Prince Gcorccs Cmty. Colicce 








Larso, Md. 20S70... 


15.000 


— 


15,000 


Tovcsnn State College 








Baltimore. Md. 21204 


25.000 


720 


25,720 


Univ. of Baltimore 








Baltimore, Md. 2I20».... 


90.000 


1,303 


91,303 


Univ. of Md. College Vark 








Colin?? V:it\c, .Md. 2«)T40 


332.000 


15,508 


347,508 




857. 856 


S2,S50 


940,706 


Ma«s«chu8«.tt9: 








Berkshire Cmiy. College 








ritl^ndd, Mass. 01201 


15.500 


2. ill 


17,971 


Boston CoHe^e 








ChesinuL Hill, Mass. 02167 


SI .000 


19.877 


100,877 


Bristol Cmiy. CoJlcjre 








Fall River, Mass, 02720 


37.560 


15,948 


53.508 


Cape Cod Cmty. CoHrj:*? 








H>'annls, .Mass. 02tK)l •. . . 


2.000 


-— 


2,000 


Clark Univ. 








Worcesier, Msss. 01ClO». ... 


— 


3,799 


3,799 


Dean J.C. 








Franklin, Mass. 02038* 


5.300 


2,100 


7,400 


Green Held Cmiy. Colltcc 








Greenfield, MaAs. 01301*. . 


6.280 


1,203 


7,483 


Holyoke Cmty. College 








Ilolyoke, Mass. 01040 


26.300 


4,956 


31,256 


Louell Tech. Inst. 








Lovkell, .M&S.1. 01S5.1 , 


13.400 


5,5S0 


1S,9S0 


Mass. Bay Cmty. Collrse 








Watertown, Mass. 02172* 


17. .^,00 


77 


17,577 


Massasoil Cmty. College 








W. Bridgewater, Mass. 02379*. 


15.350 


'lOS 


15,458 


Mt. Wachusett Cmty. College 








Gardner, Mass. 01440 


9.750 


838 


10,588 


New England School of Law 








Boston, Mass. - 02102* 


20.000 




20,000 


Newton College S^acred Heart 








Kewton, Mass. 02I,*19*.- 


6.600 


1,600 


8,200 


Newton J.C. 








Newtonville, Mass. 02160*.... 


600 


1,485 


2,085 



*Not author izetl to make LEEP loans. 



1971 Institutional Obligations. — (Continued) 





FY 1971 


FY 1970 


FY 1071 


•>(i<iC (jni. institution 


total 


award 


earrjf'ortr 


arailable 


Massachusetts (Continued) : 








North Shore Cmty. College 








Beverly, Mass. 01915*.. ..... 


20,000 


4.165 


24 . 155 


Northeastern Univ. 






Boston, Mass. 02115. 


434,000 


3.480 


437. 48G 


Quinsigamond Cmty. College 








Worcester, Mass. 01605*.. 


23,000 




23,000 


Springfield College 






Springfield, Mass. 01109*..... 


— 


2,265 


2,265 


Springfield Tech. Cmty. College 








Springfield, Mass. 01105* 


40,000 


5.3SS 


45,388 


State College al Boston 




Boston, Mass. 02115 ...... 


21,100 


17.667 


• 38.767 


State College at Wtstfield 






Wcstfield. Mass. 010S3 


— 


3.126 


3.126 


Stonehill College 








.N*. Easton, Mass. 02356*. 


24,000 




24,000 


Suffolk Univ. 






Boston, Mass. 02114.......... 


30,000 


1.980 


31,980 


Univ. of Mass. all Campuses 






Amherst, Mas5. 01002* 

- 


1,500 


800 


2,300 


State total (25) 


850,740 


98.903 


949,643 


Michigan i 








.Adrian College 








Adrian, Mich. 49221 *.....«, . 


1 750 




1 .7a0 


Alpena Cmty. College 








Alpena, Mich 49707 


10 000 


576 


10 . 576 


Andrews Univ. 








Berrien Springs, Mich. 49104* 


500 




500 


Aquinas College 








Grand Rapids, Mich. 49506*.. 


2 200 


2 616 


4 .816 


Delta College 






Univ. Center, Mich, 48710.... 


9 420 


4 773 


14 . a93 


Dciroil Inst, of Tech. 






Detroit, Mich. 48201*.,,... 


3 900 


540 


• 


Eastern Michigan Univ. 








Ypsilanti, Mich. 48197 


24 160 




••4 . 1 60 


Fenin State College 






Big Ilapids, Mich. 19307 


5 000 




5.000 


Flint Cmty. J.C. 






Flint, .Mich. 48503..... 


10 800 


1 914 




Glen Oaks Cmty. College 








Centerville, Mich. 49032. 




4 393 


4 .393 


Grand Rapids J.C. 








Grand Rapids, Mich. 49502... 


12,700 


4.332 


17 032 


Grand ValLy State College 










5,700 




5.700 


Henry Kord Cmty. College 








Dearborn, Mich. 48128 ... 


15,000 


90 


15.090 


Hillsdale College 








Hillsdale, .Mich. 49242 


1.600 




1.600 


Tackson Cmty, College 








Jackson, Mieh, 49201 




44.786 


44 .786 


Kalamazoo Valley Cmty. College 










2,560 




2.560 


Kellogg Cmty. College 








Bailie Creek, Mich. 49017 


21.000 


3.950 


24.950 


Kirtland Cmty. College 










7,250 


254 


7.50 1 


I^ke Michigan College 








Benton Harbor, Mich. 49022*. 


1.600 


1.644 


3.144 


Lake Superior State College 








^^^ch. Tech. Univ. 








Sault Ste Marie, Mich. 49783.. 


10,000 


2.801 


13.801 


Lansing Cmty. College 










11.300 


6.8U 


17. lU 
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Table 6. — Law Enforcement Education — ^FY 1971 Institutional Obligations. — (Continued) 









FY t97t 




FY t07t 


FY t070 


totat 


State and institution 


avard 


carry-ortr 


arailabJe 


Macomb Co. Cmty. Collci^c 








Cent or Campus 








Mt Clemens, Mich. 4S043 . 


36,000 


12.042 


48,042 


4^1 ercy College of Detroil 








Detroit. Mich. 4S21d..... . . 


4H,3C0 


7.535 


55,835 


Mich!)(an State Ur»iv» 








E. Lansinjc, Mich. 48823 


224,680 


6.044 


230,724 


Montcalm Cmty, College 








Sidney, Mich. 48885*-* . 


500 


283 


783 


Muskegon Co. Cmty* College 








Muskegon Mich. 49440 


22,500 


1,746 


24,246 


Northern Michigan Ijniv. 








Marquette, Mich. 49855*..... 




1,139 


6,339 


Northwestern Michigan College 








Traverse City, Mich. 49684-— 


<:,ooo 


3,793 


9,793 


Oakland Cmty. College 








Bloomtield HiUs, Mich. 4S013.. 


14,500 


— 


14,500 


Schoolcraft College 








Livonia, Mich. 48151 , 


11,500 


1,460 


12,960 


St. Clair Co. Cmty. College 








Port Huron, Mich. 48060.. ... 


8,700 




8,700 


C|]nmi CoII^fO 








Hancock, Mich. 49930........ 


15,000 


750 


15,750 


Univ, of I^ctroit 








Detroit, Mich. 4S221...,.,... 


49,978 




49,978 


Univ, of Michigan 








Ann Arbor Mich. 48104^ 


25,000 


260 


25,260 


Washtenaw Cmty. College 








Ann Arbor, Mich. 48107..*... 


8,000 




8,000 


Wayne Co. Cmty. College 








Det roit , Mi ch . 48202 ... 


20,000 




20,000 


Wayne State Univ. 








Detroit Mich. 48202 


69 ,700 


67,257 


136,957 


West Shore Cmty. College 








Scottsville Mich 49454 


2,500 




2,500 


Western Michigan Univ. 








Kalamazoo, Mich. 49001.. ... 


1^,000 


12 


18.012 


State total (39) 


742. 39S 


180,804 


923,202 


1^1 i nnesotac 








Mankato J.C. 








Mankato. Minn. 56001.. 


4.680 




4,680 


l^ormandalc J.C. 








Bloomington, Minn. 55431. 


2,000 


10,920 


12,920 


Anoka Ramsey State J.C. 








Coon Rapids, Minn. 55433*... 


— 


1,283 


1,283 


Bcmidji State College 










3,900 




3 900 


Hibbing State J.C. 








Hibbing, Minn. 55746* 


5,100 




5,100 


Lakcviood State J.C. 








White Bear Lake, Minn. C5110. 


36,800 


2,350 


39,150 


Lea College 












520 


520 


Mesabi State J.C. 








Virginia, Minn. 55792* 




U,970 


3,970 


Metropolitan State J.C. 








Minneapolis, Minn. 55409*..,. 




1,185 


1,185 


Moorhead State College 












7,381 


7,381 


North Hennepin State J.C. 








Os9ed, Minn. 55369 


31,000 


2,854 


33,854 


i^orthland State J.C* 








Thief River Falls, Minn. 56701* 


1.000 




1,000 


Rochester State J.C. 










3,600 


2,701 


6,301 


♦Not authorized to make LEEP loans. 













FY t07t 




FY t07t 


FY t070 


total 


... 

State and institution 


award 


eatTy^ottr 


available 


Minnesota (Continued): 








Southwest Minn. State College 








Marshall, Minn. 53258 


1.800 


534 


2,334 


St. Mar>*9 College 










3,000 




3,000 


Univ. of Minn. Mpls-St. Paul- 








Crookston 










90,000 


17,212 


107,212 


Univ. of Minnesota Duluth 








Duluth. Minn. 55812......... 


23,800 




23,800 


Willmar State College 








Willmar, Minn. 56201 


15,000 




15,000 


Winona State College 










3,000 




3,000 


State total (19).... 


224,680 


50,91C 


'?75,590 


Mississippi: 








Delta State College 








Cleveland. Miss. 38732* 


7,000 


1,385 


8,385 


Hinds J.C. 








Raymond. Miss. 391-54 .... 


— 


4,000 


4,000 


Jefierson Davis J.C. 








Miss. Gulf Coast 








Gulf port. Miss. 39501 ... 


24,125 


1,200 


25,325 


Jones Co. J.C. 








Ellisville. Miss. 39437 ..... 


— 


10,649 


10,649 


Millsaps College 










600 


— 


500 


Mississippi College 








Clinton, Miss. 39056 


3,600 


— 


3,600 


Northeast Mississippi J.C. 








Booneville, Miss. 38829..-.—. 


15,000 




15,000 


Northwest Mississippi J.C. 








Senatobia, Miss. 38668 


9,800 




9,800 


Southwest Misslssipppi J.C. 








Summit. Miss. 39666.... 




4,030 


4,030 


Univ. of Southern Miss. 








Hattiesburg. Miss. 39401*..... 


— 


17,537 


17,537 


Univ. of Mississippi 








University. Miss. 38677 -1 


52,000 


52,747 


104,747 




112,025 


91,548 


203,573 


Missouri: 








Central Missouri State College 








Warrensburg, Mo. 64093 


70,000 


4,721 


74,721 


Drury College 








Springfield, Mo. 65802 


45,000 


1,785 


46,785 


J.C. Dist. of St. Louis Co. 








Clayton, Mo. 63105 


75,000 


7,959 


82,959 


Lincoln Univ. 










20,000 




20,000 


Metropolitan J.C. 








Kansas City, Mo. 64111 


4,000 


22,918 


26,918 


Missouri Southern College 








Joplin, Mo. 64801 


15,000 


2,268 


17,268 


Northeast Missouri S.T.C. 








Kirksville, Mo. 63501 


19,000 




19,000 


Rockhurst College 








Kansas City, Mo. 64110* 




2,800 


2,800 


Southwest Missouri state College 








Springfield, Mo. 66802* 


2,000 




2,000 


St. Louis Univ. 










10,000 


5,324 


15,324 


Univ. of Missouri at St» Louis 










35,000 


140 


35,140 
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FY 1971 




FY 1071 




FY IU70 


Mai 




earfif'Cttr 


atailuble 


Univ, oi Missouri at Ksn^as City 








Kans&x City, Mo. WHO.,..,. 


3.000 


4.293 


7.293 


UnU*. of Missouri at Columtiia 






CoIumhTa. Mo. fi5201 . . 


23.001) 


— 


25.000 


Washington Univ. 








St. Loui5. Mo. 63130- 


8.000 


— 


s.ooo 


\Vcl«tcr College 






St. Ixjuis. Mo. 63119*_.. 


}<.000 


- 


S.OOO' 


Wi-stncinstcr CoII*uc 








Fulton. Mo. 65251 , , 


10.000 


1.12.> 


11.125 


State tcizl 06} 


349.000 


53.333 


402.33:J 


Montana : 








Carroll CoHckc 








Helena, Moni. 59601 


9.200 


— 


9.200 


College of Great Falis 






Great Falls. Mont. 59101 


— 


13,0.15 


13.055 


Dau'son Collf^c 






53.000 


630 


53.630 


Eastern Montana College 








BiUings. Mont. 69101* . 


6.000 


— . 


6.000 


Montana State Univ. 








Hozeman, Mont. 59715--,.... 


31.000 


— 


31.000 


Univ. of Montana 






Mi9»ouIa. Mor.t. 59S01 


25.000 


6.206 


31.206 


State total (6) 


124.200 


10.891 


144.091 


Nebraska : 








Chadron State College 








Chadron. Xcbr. 69337 ........ 


7.200 





7.200 


Doane College 








Crete. Nebr. 6S333*- , 


500 


— 


500 


Hiram Scoit College 








Scottsbluff. N'ehr. 69361*. . 




4.160 


4 . 160 


John J. TershinK College 






Hcatrfce, N'ebr. 6S310 


2.400 


— 


2.400 


Midland IrUtheran College 








Fremont, Nebr. 6S025 


3.000 


- 


3,000 


Peru State College 








Peru. Nebr. CS421* . 





1.642 


1.642 


Platte J.C. 






Columbus, JCebr. 68601 *- 


— 


620 


620 


Univ. of Nebr. at Omaha 








Omaha. Nebr. 68101 ^ . - . 


106.000 


1.320 


107.320 


Univ. of Nebraska 








Lincoln. Nelir. 68506 




10.133 


10,183 


State total (9) 


119.100 


17,925 


137.025 


Nevada : 








Elko Cmty. College 








Elko. Nev. 89801 




15.960 


15.960 


Univ. of Nevada at Vegas 






Las Vegas. Ncv. 89109 


25.000 




25.000 


Univ, of Nevada 






Reno. Nev. 89507 


27.500 


2.082 


29 582 


State total (3) 


52,500 


18.042 


70.542 


New Hampshire : 








RIvier College 








Nashua, N.H. 03060.—. 


2,600 




2.500 


St. x\nselms College 




Manchester. N.H. 03102--.- — 


26.000 


8.320 


34,320 


•Not nuthorized to make LEEP loans. 
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FY 1.0?/ 




FY iU7i 


mate and in*titution 


FY 1^70 


total 


nvnrd 


cttrry-our 


artiilablt 


Neu Hampshire (Continued) : 








Univ. of Nfw Hampshire 








Durham. N.H. 03824* 


3.000 


700 


3.700 


Slate total (3) 


31.500 


9.020 


40.520 


New Jersey : 








Atlantic Cmty. College 








Mays l^anding. N.J. 08330. . . . 


12.100 


9.632 


21.732 


Bergen Cmty. College 






l*aramus. N.J. 07652*. . . 


22.800 


5.329 


28.129 


Hrookdale Cmty. College 








Lincrofi; N.J. 07738,,. , 


3.00C 


7.403 


10.403 


Camden Co. Cmty. College 








Ulackuood. N.J. 08012 


32.000 


12.784 


44.784 


Co. College of Mom's 






Dover. N. J. 07801*..-. . . 


28.100 


2.966 


31.366 


Cumberland Co. College 






Vineland. -N.J. 08360 




13.968 


13.968 


Essex Co. CTity. College 






-\'ew.-ark. N.J, 07102 


7.000 





7.000 


Gloucester Co. College 






Sewell. N.J. 080S0 . 


5.700 


10.582 


16,282 


Mercer Co. Cmty. College 






Trenton. N.J. 08608*.... . 


10.000 


82 


10,082 


Middlesex Co. College 






Edison, N.J. 08817*. . 


5.270 





5.270 


Monmouth College 








W. Long Branch. N.J. 07764*. 


5 000 




5.000 


Monidair State College 






Upper Mont cl air. N.J. 07043 




7 785 


7,785 


Ne\iark State College 








Union. N.J. 07083* - , . 


33.000 


3.304 


36,304 


Ocean Co. College 






Toms River, N.J. 08753 


11.500 


5.048 


16,548 


Paterson State College 






Wayne, N.J. 07470 *-.....,... 


10.500 


3.407 


13.907 


Rider College 








Trenton, K.J. 08602... . . , 


36.000 


1.783 


37.783 


Rutgers the State Univ. 








New Brunswick. N.J. 08903 - . . 


32.500 


9.602 


42.102 


Somerset Co. College 






Green brook. N.J. 08812*—..-. 


3.060 


— 


3.060 


St I'eters College 








Jersey City. N.J. 07306* ...... 


6,000 


2.000 


8.000 . 


Trenton State College 








Trenton. N.J. 08625 


103.680 


50.694 


154.374 


Union College 






Cranford. N.J. 07016* 


2.300 


11.347 


13.647 




369.810 


157.716 


627.526 


New Mexico: 








Eastern N. Mex. Univ. 








Roswel! Campus 








Roswell. N. MeT. 88201* 


3.000 




S.OOO 


Eastern N. Mex. Unlv, 








Port ales. N. Mex. 88130* 


2.800 


1.753 


4.553 


N. Mex. Highland? Univ. 








Las Vegas. N. Mex. 87701 


35.000 


28.077 


63.077 


N. Mex. J.C. 








Hobbs. N. Mex, 83240* 


1.600 


1.775 


3.276 


N. Mex, State Univ. 








Las Cruces. N. Mex. 88001.-.. 


26.000 


8.063 


34.063 


Univ. of Albuquerque 








Albuquerque. N. Mex. 87105- - 


68.000 


1.884 


69.884 



ERIC 



Table 6. — ^Law Enforcement Education — ^FY 





FY 1971 




FY l'J7l 


State and xnstituttK. t 


FY 1070 


total 


avard 














iiiuui{U^rt|Utr« IN. XVlcX. oilUD__ 


11 ,000 


— 


11 .000 




14l ,oUU 


41.552 


183,852 


Nei» York: 








Adelphi Univ. 










41,300 


1.763 


43,063 


Adirondack Cmty, CoHfse 








Glen Falls* N.Y. 12801.. 


4,400 


654 


6,054 


Auburn Cmty. Coilej^e 








Auburn* N.Y. 13021..... 


4.000 


2.224 


6,224 


Broome Tech. Cmty. College 








Binghamton, N.Y. -13902 


5,000 


3.445 


8,445 


Canisius College 








Buffalo. N.Y." 24208.. 


8,200 




8,200 


Columbia Univ. 








New York. N.Y. 10027 ^- 


15,000 


— 


15,000 


rf^ir^V Tttm^rtnrti tl^M.Jkl. f^^Mfitrn. 

w.> * iiernara uanicn i^oiie^e 






New York, N.Y. 10010* . . 


800 


4.122 


4,922 


vu«M I jonn ja> i^ollcgc 




Crinilnal Justice 








New Yo rk, N.Y, 1 0003 .... 


900,000 


30.752 


930.752 


^'Tr\?V f\ttnm\%%^ f^^Ma.mmr. 

X v^ucvtuc v^oiie}^ 






Flushing. N.Y. 11367*-.. 


3,200 


3.634 


6,834 


/^TIKTV T.lopxl f^—^»mm 

X ^laicn isiana i^mty. i^oiiege 




Staten Island, N.Y. 10301*.... 


6,000 


10,533 


16,533 


Poi^ling College 








Oakdale. N.Y. 11789 


17,300 


250 


17,550 


Dutchess Cmty. College 










23,360 


5.013 


28,373 


£Imir& College 








Elmira. N.Y. 14901* 


31,600 


6.823 


37,423 


Erie Cmty. College - 








Buffalo. N.Yr 14221 


31,100 


— 


31,100 


f^Tf^'^y T>Tiili III II II f^r\\JAtri^ 

KfUSs x'~ivicnmona v^oiiegc 






New York. N.Y. 10036 


1,600 


— 


1,500 


Fordham Untv. 










10,000 


90.190 


100,190 


Genessee Cmty* College 








Batavia. N.Y. 14020 


23,100 


5.246 


28,346 


Herkimer Co. Cmty. College 








Ilion. N.Y. 13357* 


600 


— 


600 


Hofstra Univ. 








liempsteaa Lr,i., n.i. llooO* 


34,660 


2.920 


37,480 


Hudson Valley Cmty. College 








Troy, N.Y. 12180 


13.022 




13.022 


lona College 








New Rochelle, N.Y. 10801*. . . 




12,525 


12,525 


Jamestown Cmty. College 








Jamestown, N,Y. 14701 


15,000 




15.000 


Jefferson Cmty. College 








Watertown. N.Y. 13601* 




2.958 


2,958 


Le MojTie College 








Syracuse, N.Y. 13214* 


3.000 




3,000 


Long Island Univ. C. W. Post 








College 








Brookville. N.Y. 13314 


33,240 


33.314 


66,554 


Man'st College 








Poughketpsie. N.Y. 12601*.... 


1,200 




1.200 


Mercy College 








Dobbs Ferry. N.Y. 10522* 


16,600 


200 


16.700 


Mohawk Valley Cmty. College 








Utica, N.Y. 13601 


20.900 


7,332 


28.232 


Monroe Cmty. College 








Rochester, N.Y. 14607 


188.100 


2.208 


190,308 



♦Not authorized to make LEEP loans. 



1971 Institutional Obligations. — (Continued) 



Stott attd ittstittitiott 


FY 1971 
aicard 


FY t970 


FY 197 1 

total 
available 


New York (Continued): 








Alount Sc. Mary College 










440 




440 


Nassau Cmty. College 










vl36,000 


$12,411 


$148,^11 


New ^ch. for Soc. Research 








NTnn.' '\'r\r\e XT V 


4,600 




4.500 


CHKw xorK insi. oi Tech. 






\jia «>csioury, ^.x. iiOos.-*. 


7,005 


12.455 


19.460 


xinv VnpV Tr..u. 
iNC^ X orK univ. 








21,600 


14.270 


35.770 


Niagara Univ. 






ixiagara univ.. ch.Y. 14109 ... 


6,400 




6,400 


worm lyo. Cmty. College 






oaranac JLaxe, ^.x. iJ983..-.. 


16.000 




15,000 


Onondaga Cmty. College 






Qvr«Mt«A XT V loom 


'J f\ AAA 

70,000 


_399 


70,399 


Orange Co. Cmty. College ' 






\f ir1r1l«tniirn XT V 1A04A 


11,400 


1,063 


12,463 


Pftr<k r'ntlMTA 






N(»u.* VopV X? V inftiQ* 


6,000 




6,000 


ivocnmer irsi. lecn. 






R/^rhMtnr XT V UCU* 


- 

0,700 




6,700 


i\acKisna v«mi>, voiiegc 






Suffprn XT V lAOni 




623 


126,323 


rviisscii oMige Vyouege 






Tmv X! V 191Rn» 


6,500 


1,350 


6,850 


■k>viivnci.uiuj VfiTiij. v«oiiegc 








ocnciicciaay, n.x. llSoOb...... 


10,000 




10,000 


Siena College 








TmiflnnViIIo XT V lOOll 


678 




678 


St. Francis College 








n'Yvttfltrn XT V 119ni* 


8,600 




8,600 


St. Johns Univ. 








Jamaica, N.Y. 11432*....,... 


4,200 


— 


4,200 


St. Lawrence Univ, 






Canton, N.Y. 13617* - 


— 


2.180 


2,180 


Suffolk Cmty. College 








Selden, N.Y. 11784 


89,200 


20,256 


109,459 


SUNY AG A Tech. Canton 








Canton, N.Y. 13617*... 


2,900 


1,985 


4,885 


SUjs'V AG A Tech. Farmingdalc 








Farmingdalc LI, N.Y. 11736... 


103,000 


126,633 


229,633 


SUNV At Albany 








Albany. N.Y. 12203 


47.000 


7,805 


54.805 


SUNY At Buffalo 










31.400 


926 


32.326 


SUNV At Stony Brk. 








Stony Brook. N.Y. 11790* 


4.000 




4,000 


SUNV College At Buffalo 








Buffalo. N.Y, 14222 


861.800 


20,121 


381.921 


SUNV College At Frcdonia 








Fredonia. N.Y. 14063* 


800 


653 


1.353 


SUNV College At New Paltz 








New Paltz, N.Y. 12661 


3,400 


4.019 


7.419 


SUNV College At Pittsburgh 








Plattsburgh. N.Y. 12901* 


3.700 




3,700 


SUNV College At Brockport 






Brockport. N.Y. 14420 


12.500 




12.500 


Syracuse Univ. 








Syracuse. N.Y. 13210 




103.424 


103,424 


Ulster Co. Cmty. College 








Stone Ridge, N.Y. 12484 


21.000 


683 


21,683 


Univ. of Rochester 








Rochester. N.Y. 14627-^ 


•18.000 




13.000 


Westchester Cmty. College 








Valhalla. N.Y. 10695 


31.100 


3,361 


34.461 


State total (62) 


2,619.405 


669,423 


3.178.828 
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Table 6.— Law Enforcement Education— FY 2971 Institutional Obligations. — (Continued) 









FY 1 97 1 








FY 1971 




FY 1971 


FY 1070 


total 




FY 1971 


FY 1970 


total 


stoic ditu institution 


avoTtl 




C TO 1 lohtf 


C 1 • • • 
S>totc Ofiii institution 


rtuard 




otailablc 


N'orth Carolina: 








Ohio (Continued): 








Deaufort Co. Tecb. Inst. 








Cleveland State Univ. 










124.000 


995 


124.995 




4,700 


5.438 


10. m 


Campbell Colleire 








Columbus Te«.h. Inst. 








Butes Creek. K.C. 27606*- . . 


— 


4.960 


4,960 




7.400 


6.867 


14.267 


Central Carolina Tech. Irst. 








Cuyahoga Cmty. College 








Sanford. K.C. 27330.—.-. 


4,800 


— 


4.800 


Cleveland. Ohio 44115 


41.600 


— 


41,600 


Central Piedmont Cmty. Co" 








Heidelberg College 








Charlotte, N.C. 28204.__ --. , 


25.000 


4.175 


29,175 




7.200 


— 


7,200 


Davidson Co. Cmty. College 








Kent State Univ. 








I^xington, N.C. 27292 


15.000 


399 


15,399 




77,200 


23,839 


101.035 


Durham Tech. Inst. 








Lakeland Cmty. College 








Durham, N.C. 27701 


15.000 


106 


15,106 




29.900 


5.143 


35.043 


East Carolina Univ. 








Lorain Co. Cmty. College 








Greenville, X.C. 27S34 


5.000 


— 


5.000 




20,900 


6.4&i 


27.334 


Elizabeth City State College 








Marietta College 








Klirabelh City, N.C. 27909..- 


3,000 


5.900 


S,900 


Marietta, Ohio 45750*-...-, 


200 


4.085 


4.285 


Fayetteville State College 








Miami Univ. 








Fayetteville, K.C. 28301 


9.000 


— 


9.000 




— 


1,800 


1.800 


Gaston College 








Notre Dame College 








Gastonia, N.C. 28052 — ^ 


14,000 


— 


14.000 


Clovtland. Ohio 44121 


10.000 


— 


10.000 


Guilford College 








Ohio Dominican College 








Greensboro, N.C. 27410 


8.000 


35,805 


43,.S05 


Colun-.bus, Ohio 43219........ 


3,250 


448 


3.69.S 


N.C. State Univ. At Raleigh 








Ohio Northern Univ. 








Ualeigh, N.C. 27607 


3,000 


4,271 


7,271 




3,100 


— 


3.100 


Pfeiffer College 








Ohio State Univ. 








Misenheimer, N.C. 28109* 


6,000 


— 


6,000 




40,500 


995 


41,495 


Pitt Tech. Inst. 








Ohio Univ. 








Greenville, N.C. 27S34 


25.000 


4.646 


29,646 


Athens. Ohio 45701* 


4.800 


— 


4.S00 


Southwestern Tech. Inst. 








I'cnla Co. Tech. Inst. 








Sjlva. N.C. 28779 


1,000 


— 


1.000 


Perrysburg, Ohio -43551. — — 


50.000 


— 


50.000 


St. Augustines College 








Sinclair Cmty. Tcl'tgc 








Raleigh. N.C. 27602 


— 


3,700 


3,700 


Dayton. Ohio 45402....- 


19.165 


1,468 


20.633 


Univ. of N.C. At Charlotte 








Tri Co. Tech. Inst. 








Charlotte. N.C. 28205 


23.000 


— 


23,000 


Nelsonvillc, Ohio 45764..... .. 


12,000 





12.000 


W. \V. Holding Tech. Inst. 








Univ. of Akron 








Raleigh, N.C. 27603*-. 


— 


6.341 


5,341 




21,300 





21 .300 


\\iiS9i> v^o. iecn. inst. 








Univ. of Cincinnati 










8,095 


3,344 


11.43S 


Cincinnati, Ohio 45221 .... 


48,900 


1,775 


60,675 


Winston-Salem Stale College 








Univ. of Dayton 








Winston Salem, N.C. 27102*— 


— 


2.500 


2,500 




25,000 


31.213 


56,213 










Univ. of Toledo 








State total (20) 


283,895 


76.142 


365,037 


Toledo, Ohio 45606.-.. .. - 


15,000 


81.171 


96,171 










Ursulfr.c College for Women 








North DakoU: 










— 


5.240 


5,240 


Bismarck J.C. 








W^right State Univ. 








Bismarck, N.D. 58501 ..... 


1.400 


744 


2,144 




2.600 




2.600 


Dickinson State College 








Xavier Univ. 








Dickinson, N.D. 5860J* 


1,800 




1,800 




45,000 


7.560 


52.560 


Jamestown College 








Youngstown Univ. 








Jamestown, N.D. 58401* 




1,640 


1,640 




42.600 


470 


43,070 


Mfnot State College 
















17,000 


~ 5.224 


22,224 




542,415 


190,361 


732.779 


N. Dakota State School Sci. 














Wahpeton, N.D. 58075* 




2,970 


2,970 










N. Dakota State Univ. 








Oklahoma: 








Fargo, N.D. 58102 


6,000 


7,248 


13,248 


Cameron State College 








Univ. of N. Dakota 








Lawton, Okla. 73.^01 


8,600 




8,600 


Grand Forks, N.D. 5820X . 




20.006 


20,006 


Central State College 


















12,000 


122 


12.122 


State total (7) 


26,200 


37,832 


64,032 


Connors St Agr. App. Sc. College 












, 66,000 


9 


66,009 


Ohio: 








Northeastern Okla. A & M College 








Bowling Green Stale Univ. 








Miami. Okla. 7:354 


10,000 


30,342 


40,312 


Bowling Green, Ohio 43402.... 


10.100 


$2 


10,102 


Northeastern State College 








Clark Co. Tech. Inst. 










1,164 




1.164 






6,393 


6,393 











*Not authorized to make LEEP loans. 
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Table 6.— Law Enforcement Education— FY 1971 Institutional Obligations.— (Continued) 



FY 1971 ' rv i on 

.... FY t07t FYt970 (otal FY t'J7l FY 1 9-0 Jnl 

StaU and institution aumrd rirrj;^T€r available State and xnstxtutxoii award caTTU^crcr amUabte 



Northern Ok!a. ColKlCc 



Tonkawa, Okla. 746r)3_.. . 


** ooo 


4 BOO 


6.500 


Northwestern Stutc Colt^c 








Alva« Okla. 73717- . 


if> 000 


to . idU 




Okla. St. Univ. Agr. & A pp. Sci. 








Still wator. Okla. 74074—..,-.- 


26 000 


23 135 


49.135 


Oklahomsi City Univ. 






Oklahoma City, Okla. 7310f>... 


ooo 




25 . 000 


Oklahoma IVlilitary Acad. 








Clarcmore Okla 74017* 


2 000 




2.000 


Southt^astcrn Statu Collcj^c 






Durant, Okla. 74701_...., 


6 850 




5. SCO 


Southwestern Oollcj^c 








Oklahoma City, Okla. 73127*.. 


10 000 


1 695 




Southwestern State Collej^c 








\Veathcrford Okla. 73096* 


6 000 




6.000 








ShawTice. Okla. 74S01. 


7 500 


1 590 


9.090 


iTniv /if Otflftlinrvia 
VIII V. Ill WI\lallUinA 








Norman OkI«t. 73069 _ 


20.000 


2.503 


22.503 


llnlv nf 'Piilaj* 








Tulsa Okla. 7410) 


69 667 


1.866 


1 1 .533 


^tatf- total im\ 


287 781 


i9.492 


367.273 


Orcjfon r 








Ijluc Niountain Cmty. Collef^c 








Pendleton, Or^K' 97S01. ...... 


21 000 


264 


21.264 


Chem^keia Cmty. CoIIej^e 








Salem* Orc^. 97303 _ 






68.291 


Clackamas Cmty. Coltesc 








Oregon City, Oret;. 9704 5 . _ . . , 


12.000 


4 


12.004 


Clatsop Cmty. College 








Astoria. Orcg. 97103 


6.500 




6.500 


Eastern Oregon College 








La Grande. Oreg. 97850* 




3.511 


3,541 










RuKCne. Oreg. 9740** 


9 000 


6 .000 


15,000 


X>inn Ocnton Cmtv. College 






Albany, Orcg. 97321 




5.890 


5,890 


Oregon College of Educ 








Monmouth. Oreg. 97361.^.. . 


403.000 


250 


403,250 


Portland Cmty. College 






Portland. Oreg. D7201 


95.600 


427 


95,927 


Portland State Univ. 






Portland. Oreg. 97207 


150,000 


3.140 


153,140 


Southern Oregon College 






Ashland. Oreg. 97520 


100. COO 


1.836 


101,836 


Southwestern Oreg. Cmty, College 








Coos Bay. Oreg. 97420 


5.810 




5,810 


Treasure Valley Cmty. College 






Ontario. Oreg. 97914 


40.000 


8.269 


48,269 


Umpqua Cmty. College 








Roseburg. Oreg. 97470 




12.659 


12.659 


Univ. of Oregon 










8.000 


34,748 


42.748 


Univ. of Portland 






Portland. Oreg. 07203 ... 


62.000 


150 


62.150 




971.101 


77.178 


1.048.279 


Pennsylvania : 








Bucks Co. Cmty. College 








Newtown. Pa. 18940 


21.000 


3.947 


24,947 


C. C. Alleght-ny Co. Boycc Campus 






Monroeville. Pa. 15146 


60.400 


36.646 


87.046 



•Not authorized to make I.EEP loans. 



Pennsylvania (Continuetil) : 

C. C. Allegheny Co. 
Allegheny Campus 



Pittsburgh, Pa. 15212 


6,000 


2,911 


1,918 


California State College 




California, Pa. 15419* 


1.400 


253 


1,653 


Cheyney State College 






Cheyney, Pa. 19319* 


6,500 


1 


6,601 


Cmty. College Allegheny Co. S. 






Campus 








West Mifflin, Pa- 16122* 


3,000 





3,000 


Cmty- College of Beaver Co. 






Freedom, Pa. 15042 


21,627 


1,839 


23,366 


Cmty. College of Delaware Co. 




- 


Media, Pa. 19063--- 


21.600 


13,735 


35,335 


Cmty. College of Philadelphia 






Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 


40,000 


1,980 


41,980 


Duqucsne Univ, 






Pittsburgh, Pa. 15219 


6,000 


2,850 


8,850 


Gannon College 






Erie Pa. 16501* 


21.625 


— 


21,625 


Harrishurg Area Cmty- College 






Harrisburg. Pa, 17110. 


20,000 


47,637 


67.637 


Indiana Univ. of Pennsylvania 








87.18S 


4,158 


91.346 


Kings College 








Wilkes Barre, Pa. 18702 


95,000 





95.000 


La Salle College 






Philadelphia. Pa. 19141 


76.000 


1,684 


76.684 


I«high Co. Cmty- College 






Allentown, Pa. 18101 


18.0C0 


8.939 


26.939 


Montgomery Co. Cmty. College 








Conshohocken, Pa. 19428--... 


17,000 


13,311 


30.311 


Northampton Co. Area 








Cmty. College 








Easton, Pa. 18017 


— 


2,192 


2.192 


PMC Colleges 








rrhMt^r Pit iQni5i* 






2.985 


Pennsylvania State Univ. 








University Park, Pa. 16802 


190.000 


23,498 


213.498 


Phila. College of Tex. & Sci. 








Philadelphia, Pa. 19144 


6.160 


1,552 


6.712 


Point Park College 








Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222* 


540 




540 


Slippery Rock State College 








Slippery Rock, Pa. 16057* 


312 




312 


St. Josephs College 








Philadelphia, Pa. 19131 


18.000 


6,372 


24,372 


Temple Univ. 








Philadelphia; Pa. 19122 __. 


228,000 




228.000 


Univ. of Pennsylvania 








Philadelphia, Pa. 19104 




4,500 


4,500 


Univ, of Pittsburgh 








Pittsburgh, Pa. 15213 


32,000 


610 


32,610 


Univ. of Scranton 








Scranton, Pa. 18510*-. 


8,000 




8,000 


Ursinus College 








Collegeville, Pa. 19126* 


600 




600 


Villanova Univ. 








Villanova, Pa. 19085 


180,000 


7,289 


137,289 


West Chester State College 








West Chester, Pa. 19380* 


1,200 




1,200 


Wilkes College 








Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 18703* 


900 


698 


1,598 


York College of Pa. 








York, Pa. 17405 


25,000 


13,935 


38.935 


St8t«tOtel (33) 


1.160.952 


203,622 


1.354.474 
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Table 6. — ^Law Enforcement Education — ^FY1971 Institutional Obligations. — (Continued) 



FYmt 

State and institution award 

Bhode Island : 
Bryant College 

Providence, R,I. 02906 — . 24,820 

Rhode Island College 

Providence. R-L 02908. 4,100 

Roger Williams College 

Providence. R.I. 02903 4.320 

Salve Regina College 

Newport, R.L 02840 20.000 

Slalc loial (4) 63,240 

South Carolina: 
College of Charleston 

Charleston, S.C. 29401*-.-.-. 2.000 
Palmer College 

Charleston. S.C. 29401 119,000 

South Carolina State College 

Orangeburg, S.C. 29115 — 

Spartanburg J.C. 

Spartanburg, S.C. 29301. ..... 32,000 

Univ. of South Carolina 

Columbia. S.C. 29208 9.000 

State total (5) ..^ 162,000 

South Dakota: 
Augustana College 

Sioux Falls. S.D. 57102 - 13.000 

Black Hills State College 

Spearfish. S.D. 57783......... 26.000 

Dakota SUte College 

Madison, S.D. 57042 .„ — 

Dakota Wesleyan Univ. 

Mitchell, S.D. 57301*. 6,000 

Huron College 

Huron, S.D. 57350.. .- 8.000 

Northern Sute College 

Aberdeen, S.D. 67401* 3,600 

Sioux Falls College 

Sioux Falls. S.D. 57101 12.000 

South Dakota State Univ. 

Brookings, S.D. 67006* 780 

Southern State College 

Springfield, S.D. 57062* — 

Univ. of South Dakota 

Vermillion, S.D. 57069 45,000 

State total (10)...... 113,380 

Tennessee: 
Aquinas J.C. 

Nashville, Ten n. 37205* 23,000 

Cleveland State Cmty. College 

Cleveland, Tenn. 37311 20,000 

East Tenn. State Univ. 

Johnson City, Tenn. 37601 35,000 

Freed Hardeman College 

Henderson, Tenn. 38340* 1,044 

King College 

Bristol, Tenn. 37620* — 

Memphis State Univ. 

Memphis, Tenn. 38111 28,000 

Middle Tenn. State Univ. 

Murfreesboro, Tenn. 37130*-.. — 
Tennessee State Univ. 

Nashville, Tenn. 37203*- 6,000 

*Not authorized to make LEEP loans. 
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FY 1970 
carry-over 



FY ton 

total 
atailable 



Stale and institution 



FY I97i 
FY 1971 FY 1970 total 
atrard carry-oter arailable 



5S0 
122 



8.300 



9.002 



273 
400 
3,171 
12.500 



16,344 

1.S73 

5,000 
3,062 
20.180 

3,239 
860 



35,905 

2,624 
2,055 
4,456 

1.000 
6,174 

9.527 



25,400 
4.222 
4.320 

28.300 



62.242 

2.000 
119.273 
400 
35.1V1 
21,500 



178.314 

14,873 

26,000 
5.000 
8,062 

28,180 
3,600 

15.239 
1,640 
1,157 

45,534 



149,285 

25,624 
22,055 
39,456 
1.044 
1,000 
34,174 
9,527 
6,000 



Tennessee (Continued) : 
Univ. of Tennessee 

Knox ville. Ton n, 37916*.. 
Univ. of Tenn. at Martin 

^Martin, Tenn, 38237* 

Walters State Cmty College 

Morristown. Tenn. 37814* 
Dyersburg State College 



2.600 

2.050 
1,950 



2.000 



2.500 
2.000 
2.050 
1.950 



State total (12) 119,544 27.836 147.380 

Texas: 

Abilene Christian College 

Abilene. Tex. 79601--- ...... 5,000 — 5.000 

AK'in J.C. 

Alvfn, Tex. 77511* 5,000 2,700 7.700 

Bishop College 

Dallas. Tex. 75241 20,000 — 20.000 

Brazosport J.C. Dist. 

Freeporl, Tex. 77541* 2,000 1,759 3.759 

Central Texas College 

Killeen. Tex. 76541..-. ... 52.000 363 52.363 
Christian College of the Southwest 

Dallas, Tex. 75228........... 42,000 - 42.000 

College of the Mainland 

Texas City. Tex. 77590 — 18,700 18,700 

Cooke Co. J.C. 

Gainesville, Tex. 76240 18,500 — 18.500 

Dallas Baptist College 

Dallas, Tex. 75211 24,000 — 24.000 

Del Mar College 

Corpus Christi. Tex. 73404. „ . — 24.103 24.103 
East Texas State Univ. 

Commerce, Tex. 75428 85,000 1,065 86.065 

El Centro College 

Dallas. Tex. 75202-^ 50.000 9,609 59.609 

Galveston Cmty., College 

Galveston, Tex. 77550...... - 2,400 6,100 8,500 

Grayson Co. J.C. 

Denison Tex. 75020--. ..... — 11.958 11.958 

Hardir Simmons Univ. 

Abi.e.ie, Tex. 79601 - , 98,000 11.601 109,601 

Henderson Co. J.C. 

Athens, Tex. 75751..... ..... 16,100 — 16,100 

Howard Co, J.C. 

Big Spring, Tex. '79720 25,000 — 25,000 

Kllgore College 

Kilgore, Tex. 75662 30.000 855 30,855 

Lamar State College Tech. 

Beaumont, Tex. 77704 60,000 — 60,000 

Lee College 

Baytown, Tex. 77520..... 15,000 346 15.346 

McLennan Cmty. College 

Waco, Tex. 76705 7,000 3,586 10,586 

Midwestern University 

Wichita Falls. Tex. 76308* 3,600 — 3,600 

North Texas State Univ, 

Denton, Tex, 76203 2,000 5,300 7,300 

Odessa College 

Odessa, Tex. 79760 , 15,000 — 15.000 

Prairie View A & M College 

Prairie View, Tex. 77445*..— — 11,300 11,300 
Sam Houston State College 

Huntsville. Tex. 77340 950.000 65,631 1,005,631 
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Table 6. — Law Enforcement Education— FY 1971 Institutional Obligations.— (Continued) 









FY 1971 




FY 1971 


FY 1970 


total 


State and institution 


auard 


CaTTl/'OUT 


araitahU 


San Antonio Union J.C, District 








San Antonio, Tex. 78212„_._. 


27,000 


4,255 


31,255 


San Jacinto College 










5,000 


17,020 


22,020 


South Texas J.C. 










15,000 ■ 


— 


15,000 


Southern Methodist Univ, 








Dallas, Tex. 75222.. 


— 


6, 9 op 


6,900 


Southwest Texas State Univ. 








San Marcos, Tex. 78666 


— 


70,665 


70,665 


St. Edwards Univ. 










1,200 


220 


1,420 


St. Mw.'ys Univ. 








San Antonio, Tex. 78228— 


77,000 


9,144 


86,144 


Stephen F. Austin State College 








Nacogdoches, Tex. 75961 


— 


3,450 


3,450 


Tarrant Co. J.C. 








Fort Worth, Tex. 76102 


95,000 


10,406 


105,406 


Texarkana College 








Texarkana, Tex. 70501 


11,643 


1 


11,644 


Texas A and I Univ. 










22 000 


7 143 


29 143 


Texas Christian* Univ. 










17,732 




17 ,732 


Texas South most College 








Brownsville, Tex. 78520.-..,,, 


4,000 


— 


4,000 


Texas Tech. College 








Lubbock, Tex. 79409 





11,263 


11,263 


Texas Wesleyan College 








Fort Worth, Tex. 76105* 


8,600 


— 


3,600 


Tyler J.C. 








Tvler Tpx 7S701 


8 000 




8 000 


Univ. of Texas at Arlington 










7,000 


35,550 


42,550 


Univ. of Texas at Austin 








Austin, Tex. 78712.. 


14,000 


2,752 


16,752 


Univ. of Texas at El Paso 








El Paso, Tex. 79902... 


15,000 


6,405 


21,405 


Univ. of Houston 








Houston, Tex. 77004 . 


3,000 


13,419 


16,419 


Wharton Co. J.C. 








Wharton, Tex. 77488* 


1,800 





1,800 


State total (47) 


1,855,575 


363,569 


2,219,144 


Utah: 








Southern Utah State College 








Cedar City, Utah 84720 


16,000 




16.000 


University of Utah 








Salt Lake City, Utah 84112..- 


75,000 


2,659 


77,659 


Webcr State College 








Ogden, Utah 84403 


115,000 


4,254 


119,254 


State total (3) 


206,000 


6,913 


212,913 


Vermont : 








Castleton State College 








Castleton, Vt. 05735* 


2,900 


4,144 


7,044 


Champlain College 










24,000 




24,000 


Goddard College 








Plainfield, Vt. 05667* 


4,800 




4,800 


Norwich Univ. 








Northficid, Vt. 05663* .... 


5,700 




5,700 


St Michaels College 








Wiiiooski, Vt. 05404* . 


700 


2,745 


3.445 



♦Not authorized to make LEEP loans. 









FY 1971 


... 

state and instttutton 


fy 2972 


FY 1970 


total 


aKard 


carrj/'Over 


available 


Vermont (Continued); 








Univ. of Vt. & St. Agric. College 










2,400 


8,760 


11,160 




40,600 


15.649 


56,149 


Virginfa; 








Blue Ridge Cmty. College 










6,850 


2,612 


9.462 


Central Va. Cmty. College 










2,956 


1.307 


4,263 


College of William & Mary 






Williamsburg, Va. 23185 


16,200 


— 


16.200 


Dabney S. Lancaster Cmty. College 












2,447 


2,447 


Danville Cmty. College V. p. I. 










6,000 


1,160 


7.160 


John Tyler Cmty. College 








Chester, Va. 23831...-...-.-. 




3,071 


3,071 


Lord Fairfax Cmty, College 








Middletown, Va. 22645 


23.000 


— 


23,000 


Norfolk State College 








Norfolk, Va. 23504* 


3,000 


— 


3,000 


Northern Va. Cmty. College 










38,000 


42,701 


80,701 


Old Dominion University 










8,000 


14,797 


22,797 


Thomas Nelson Cmty. College 










13,000 


3,898 


16,898 


Tidewater Cmty, College 










7,000 


484 


7,484 


Univ. of Virginia 








Charlottesville, Va. 22903*.... 


2fOOO 


1,868 


3,868 


Virginia Commonwealth Univ.* 










115,000 


— 


115,000 


Virginia Military Inst. 










— 


731 


731 


Virginia State College 












6,155 


6,155 


Virginia Western Cmty. College 








Hoanokc, Va. 24015 


5,000 


— 


5,000 




246,006 


81,231 


327,237 


Washington: 








Bellevue Cmty, College 








Bellevue, Wash. 98004.. 


7,600 


3.692 


11,292 


Big Bend Community College 








Moses Lake, Wash. 98837* 


1,656 




1,656 


Central W&shinton State College 








Ellensburg, Wash. 98926* 


2,400 




2,400 


Cent r alia College 








Ccntralia, Wash. 98531-.,..., 


6,000 


170 


6.170 


Clark College 










4,000 


8.656 


12,656 


Columbia Basin College 








Pasco, Wash. 99301 , 


2,000 




2,000 


Easier n Washington State College 








Cheney, Wash. 99004 


4,000 




4.000 


Everett Cmty. College 








Everett, Wash. 98201 


13,000 


7,046 


20.046 


Ft, Stcilacoom Cmty. College 








Tacoma, Wash. 98499 




4.051 


4,051 


Gonzaga University 








Spokane, Wash. 99202... 


500 


1,700 


2,200 


Green River Cmty. College 








Auburn, Wash. 98002 


21,000 


2,018 


23,018 
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Table 6.— Law Enforcement Education— FY 1971 Institutional Obligations.~(Continued) 



FY 1971 
FY 1971 FY i970 total 
State and institution aurard carryover available 



Highiine College 

Midway, Wash. 98031-. — -.-- 
Lower Columbia College 

Longview, Wash. 98632 

Olympic College 

Bremerton. Wash. 98310. — --- 
Pacific Lutheran Univ. 

Tacoma, Wash. 98447---, — — 
Peninsula College 

Port Angeles, Wash. 98362*--- 
Seattle Cmty. College 

Seattle, Wash. 98109 

Seattle Pacific College 

Seattle Washington 98119 - 

Seattle University 

Seattle, Wash. 9S122 - 

Shoreline Cmty. College 

Seattle, Wash. 98133 

Skagit Valley College 

Mt. Vernon, Wash. 982 73* 

Spokane Cmty. College 

Spokane, Wash. 99202. 

St Martins College 

Olympia. Wash. 98501 m - 

Tacoma Cmty. College 

Tacoma, Wash. 98465 

Univ. of Pugct Sound 

Tacoma, Wash. 98416 

Univ. of Washington 

Seattle, Wash. 98105--...— m. 
Walla Walla College 

College Place, Wash. 99324* 

Walla Walla Cmty College 

Walla Walla, Wash. 993G2 

Washington State Univ. 

Pullman, Wash. 99163 

Wenatchee Valley College ' 

Wenatchee, Wash. 98801* 

Western Washington St. College 

Bellingham, Wash. 98225 

Whitworth College 

Spokane, Wash. 99218 

Yakima Valley College 

Yakima, Wash. 98902 



State total (33) 



West Virginia: 
Bluefield State College 

Bluefield, W. Va. 24701* 

Concord College 

Athens, W. Va. 24712* 

Marshall University 

Huntington, W. Va. 25701 

Morris Harvey College 

Charleston, W. Va. 25304* 

West Liberty State College 

West Liberty, W. Va. 26074 
West Virginia State College 

Institute, W. Va. 25112 

Wesc Virginia University 

Morgantown, W. Va. 26506--. 



Stato total (7) 



10,000 4,665 14,665 

3,000 4,884 7,884 

45,000 24 45,024 

57,000 J:3 57,113 

4,860 — 4,860 

6,700 5,670 12,270 

12,000 2,350 14,350 

34,400 — 34,400 

20,000 — 20,000 

1,000 , 790 1.790 

16,000 i'>552 16,552 

3,000 10,130 13,130 

7,000 4,569 11,569 

75,300 — 75,300" 

50,000 1,245 51,245 

6,000 — 5,000 

5,000 ^.,764 9,764 

57,000 3 57,003 

1,800 — 1,800 

11,000 — 11,000 

4,500 9,165 13,065 

15,000 5,688 20,588 

505,716 82,745 588.461 



— 2,781 2,781 

— 1,490 1,490 
10,000 — 10,000 

6,000 — 5,000 

— 51,638 51,638 
88,000 4,890 92,890 

2,000 691 2,691 

105,000 61,490 166,490 



State and inxtituiion 



Wisconsin (Continued) : 

Wisconsin : 
Carthage College 

Kenosha, Wis. 63140* 

Fox Valley Technical Inst. 

Oshkosh, Wis. 64901 

Kenosha Tech. Inst. 

Kenosha, Wis. 63140 

Madison Voc. Tech. & Adult Sch. 

Madison, Wis. 53703---,..,.. 
Marquette Univ. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 63233 

Milwaukee Tech. College 

Milwaukee, Wi?. 53203 „ 

Mount Senario College 

Ladysmith, Wis. 54848* 

Univ. of Wis. Madison 

Madison, Wis. 53706 

Univ. of Wis. Milwaukee 

Milwaukee, Wis. 53211 

Univ. of Wis. Parkside 

Kenosha, Wis. 53140*- 
Wis. State Univ. Platteville 

Platteville, Wis. 53818 

Wis. State Univ, Whitewater 

Whitewater, Wis. 63190* 

Wis. State Univ. Superior 

Superior, Wis. 54880*..-^ , 

Wis. State Univ. Oshkosh 

Oshkosh, Wis. 64901— — 
Wis. State Univ. River Falls 

River Falls, Wis. 54022-...,.. 
Wis. State Univ. La Crosse 

La Crosse, Wis. 54601--.-.,,, 
Wis. State Univ. Eau Claire 

Eau Claire. Wis. 54701 -- « 

State total (17)---.-,,^—.— 



Wjoming: 
Casper College 

Casper, Wyo. 82601 - 

\Iniv. of Wyoming 

Laramie, Wyo. 82070— ..... «- 
Western Wyoming Cmty. College 

Rock Springs, Wyo. 82901 

State total (3) 

Guam : 

Univ. of Guuin 
Agana. Guam 96910 

State tota! (1) 



Puerto lUco: 

Inter American Univ. of P.K, 
San German, P.R. 00753. 

Puerto Rico J.C. 
Rio Piedras, P.R. 00928-. 

State total (2) 



FY 1971 
FY 1971 FY 1970 total 
aicard carry-over arailahle 



2,100 589 2,689 

6,000 — 6,000 

65,000 — 65»000 

3,000 12,000 15,000 

62,600 7,215 69,815 

4,800 — 4,800 

1,440 — 1,440 

— 32,738 32,738 
90,000 5,367 95,367 

5,200 4,656 9,856 

34,000 16,603 50,608 

— 3,069 3,069 
2,000 — 2,000 

11,600 — 11,600 

4,500 — 4,500 

1,000 1,297 2,297 

14,000 3,953 17,953 

296,240 87,492 383,732 

— 6,000 5,000 

— 16,295 16,295 
10,000 — 10,000 
10,000 21,295 31,295 

2,000 — 2,000 

2,000 — 2,000 

20,000 — 20,000 

35,000 1,600 36,600 

55,000 1,600 56,600 



*Not authorized to make L££P loans. 
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Table 6. — ^Law Enforcement Education — FY 1971' Institutional Obligations. — (Continued) 



aiate and institution 



FY 1971 
FY 1971 FY 1970 Mai 
award tarry-over available 



Return of unutilized FY 1970 

funds from 20 fnetitutions that 
did not participate In FY 
1971... 



77.780 



Virgin Islands: 
College of the Virgin Islands 
St. Thomas, V.I. 00801... 



State total (1)..... . 

United States total ($90) . 



8,000 



8,000 



8.000 



8,000 



.030.622 4.386.856 26.417,478 



Total carry-over 4,464.636 



**Includc9 carryover funds redistributed during FY 1971. 



LAW ENFORCEMENT RESEARCH 

Table 7.— National Institute Grants, Contracts, Interagency Transfers, 
Pilot Grants and Purchase Orders with Abstracts 



NI 71-OOl^IA— $15,000. From 1/31/71 to 7/31/71 

Title— Heroin Detection Feasibility Study. 

Grantee — U. S. Anny Land Warfare Laboratory. 

Director — Milton Cutler, Chief, Advanced Develop- 
ment Center, U. S. Army Land Warfare Labora- 
tory, Aberdeen Proving Giounds, Mar\'land 21005. 

!\bstract — ^I'he objective of this continuation project 

(NI 70-031) is to conduct a series of preliminary 
^ tests to establish the technical feasibility of detecting 
processed heroin by using eitlier the mass spectro- 
meter or the plasma chromatography instrument. 
(Contract reference: LEAA-J-IAA-60-0) . 

NI 7l-4)02~PO— §2,484. 

Contract #1^0129-J-LEAA 

Contractor — Institute of Judicial Management Asso- 
ciates, Inc., Silver Spring, Maryland. 

Abstract — Preparation of a report on the status of re- 
search and development in state or local courts of 
criminal jurisdiction. 

NI 7I-^3-.VF— $22,120. From 9/1 /70 to 8/31 /71 

Title — Visiting Fellowship Award. 

Grantee— Jack M. Holl, Northwest Hill Road, Wil- 
Hamstown, Massachusetts 01267. 



Abstract — ^Jack Holl, Williams College Professor of 
History, is conducting a study of Anglo-American 
penal refonn in the modern era. In much of his re- 
search he will rely on oral interviews with past and 
present reform-minded prison administrators. Ap- 
pro.Niinalely three months of his 12 -mo nth tenure as 
a Visiting Fellow will be spent in England. 

NI 71-004-VF--$25,860. From 9/1/70 to 8/31 /71 

Title — Visiting Fellowship Award. 

Grantee— Gar\' V. Dubin, 13900 Tahiti Way, Apt. 
^344, Marina del Ray, Santa Monica, California 
90291. 

Abstract — Gary Dubin, a candidate for a Doctorate 
of Judicial Science degree from Harvard, engaged 
in a study of the U.S. criminal justice system. Dur- 
ing his residence at the Institute, he developed a 
model system that provides for regional crime con- 
trol commissions with expanded powers to permit 
coordinated attention to all system segments, in- 
cluding police, courts and corrections. 

NI 71-005--IA— $197,500. From 1/5/71 to 1/4/72 

Title — Pilot Cities Victimization Survey. 

Grantee — Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 

Director — Richard W. Dodge, Lureau of the Census, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
20530. 
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Abstract — ^Tlie objective of this study is to develop a 
baseline of victimization data for a limited set of 
major crimes committed prior to the implenicntfi- 
tion of the Pilot Cities action programs in San Jose, 
California, and Dayton, Ohio. Through personal 
interviews and questionnaires, the Census Bureau 
will tiy to assess the degree to which citizens have in 
the past been victims of crimes. (Contract reference: 
LEAA-J-IAA-14-1). 

NI 71-OOG-PO-,$537. Contract # 1-0071-J-LEAA 
Contractor — Dr. Ruby Bell Yaryan. 
Abstract — LEAA Seminar on **Mass Media." 

NI 71-013-PO--§2,450. Contract # 1-0158-J-LEAA 

Contractor — Lemberg Center for the Study of Vio- 
lence, Waltham, Massachusetts. 

Abstract — Study of the American Legion and the 
People's Ariiiy Jamboree in Portland, Oregon. 

NI 71-014^G~$164,.541. From 2/l.^)/71 to 8/l.=)/72 

Title — Pilot Project to Foruuilate Standards for Ju- 
venile Justice. 

Grantee — Institute of Judicial Administration, New 
York, New York. 

Director — Delmar Karlen, 40 Washington .Square 
South, New York, New York 10004. 

Abstract — ^The Institute of Judicial Administration 
will conduct a pilot study as the first stage in the 
formulation and implementation of a set of nation- 
wide standards for juvenile justice. This study 
should 1 ) enable juvenile courts to comply with the 
judicially imposed requirement that juveniles be 
Jiccorded certain rights traditionally granted to de- 
fendants in adult courts and 2) pieserve the social 
and rehabilitative goals of these courts. The Insti- 
tute of Judicial Administration is secretariat to the 
"American Bar Association Project on Standards 
for Criminal Justice," which is having a significant 
impact in upgrading criminal justice- It is intended 
that, the experience gained and techniques devel- 
oped in the adult study can be applied to the pres- 
ent juvenile justice study. This pilot study will be 
undertaken by a committee composed of members 



of the .^nlerica^ Bar .^ssociatlon and representa- 
tives of other organizations interested in juvenile 
justice, among which are the National Council on 
Crinie and Delincjuency, the American Correctional 
Association, the International Juvenile Officers As- 
sociation and the Child Study Association of Amer- 
ica. 

NI 7 1-0 15~G— $42,900. From 9/15/70 to 9/15/71 

Title — Ultraviolet r3etection of Metal Traces. 

Grantee — Minnesota Bureau of Criminal Apprehen- 
sion, St. Paul. 

Director — ^James O. Rhoads, 1246 University -Ave- 
nue, St. Paul, Minnesota 55104. 

Abstract — This project will test, evaluate and dissemi- 
nate a new technique for detecting metal traces to 
det«:ruiine whether a person has been carrying a 
metallic weapon. After carefully controlled labora- 
tory evaluation, selected police departments will 
conduct field trials. Workshops will be held to dis- 
seminate inforuiation on the new technique to ap- 
propriate law enforcement personnel. Staflf will 
conduct a final evaluation to determine the extent 
of succe.is of the new teclmicjue. 

NI 71"-O16-IA---$25,000. From 9/1/70 lo 2/28/71 

Title — Center for Law Enforcement Equipment User 
Standards. 

Grantee— National Bureau of Standaixls, L.5. De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Director — Dr. Richard B. Morrison, National Bureau 
of Standards, Physics Building, Room B-150, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20234. 

Abstract — The grantee will establish and operate a 
Law Enforcement Equipment Users* Standards 
Laboratory for the National Institute of Law En- 
forcement and Criminal Justice. This laboratory' 
will sei*ve as the means by which the Institute can 
develop and disseminate standard procedures for 
measuring technical performance parameters of law 
enforcement techniques, systems, equipment and 
devices. (See NI 71-037.) 

NI 71-018-G— $140,000. From 9/15/70 to 1/1/72 
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Title — Development of a Model for Determination of 
Law Enforcement Contractual Costs. 

Grantee— City of Lakewood, California, in behalf of 
California Contract Cities Association, Lakewood, 
California. 

Director— M. W. Julian, City Administrator, City of 
Lakewood, 5050 Clark Avenue, P. O. Box 158, 
Lakewood, California 90714. 

Attract— This research project is designed lo 1) de- 
rive cost data and establish cost formulae for law 
enfcrcoxneut ser\'ices provided by sherifPs offices in 
:he State of California and 2) develop and test a 
cost-efToctiveness model of law enforcement activi- 
ties. The development of this model should improve 
decisions on actual and planned allocation of re- 
sources, and should also advance the concept of 
consolidating law enforcement activities, where ap- 
propriatc- 

NI 71-019--G— $39,857. From 10/16/70 to 10/15/71 

Title— Forensic Analysis: Spark Source Mass Spec- 
trometr)' and Neutron Activation Analysis. 

Grantee— University of Virginia, Charlottesville. 

Director— Dr. W. W. Harrison, .Associate Professor, 
Department of Chemistry, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Virginia 22901. 

Abstract— This research effort on mproved trace ele- 
ment analysis is the final phase of a continuation 
study (NI 69-017) sponsored by the Institute for 
the past three years. Mass spectrometry and neutron 
activation analysis offer greatly increased potential 
for analyzing elemental composition approaching 
one part per billion. The comparative merits of 
these two technologies in trace element analysis 
have been examined; but a reference text for crime 
laboratories on the utilization of these technologies 
is needed and v/ill constitute tlie final research 
product of this project. 

NX 71-020^— $279,111. From 12/23/70 to 6/30/71 
Title— Charlotte Criminal Justice Pilot Project. 

Grantee — Institute of Government, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 



Director— Douglas R. Gill, Assistant Director, Insti- 
tute of Government, University of North Carolina, 
Post Office Box 990, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
27514. 

Abstract— This grant has helped the city of Charlotte 
and surrounding Mecklenburg County, North Caro- 
lina, develop a community-based Pilot City research 
and development program in order to design and 
implement across-the-board improvements in the 
community's police, court and correctional agencies. 
One of the projects that is being developed is a 
Criminal Justice Information System designed to 
fulfill the informational requirements of the city 
and county law enforcement agencies. It is expected 
that a Youth Servicl'S Bureau will be another high 
priority project in this Pilot City. 

NI 7l-023-^G-.§2,751. From 12/8/70 to 2/15/71 

Title — Prison Adjustment Center. 

Grantee— American Justice Institute, Sacramento, 
California. 

Director— Robert E. Doran, Suite 406, 1007 7th Street, 
Sacramento, California 95814. 

Abstract— This grant supplements grant NI 70-037, 
which is examining a prison adjustment center for 
inmates who become violent or present discipline 
problems. The goal of this project is to develop a 
l)etter understanding of violence in a prison setting 
and of the effects of control measures applied. 

NI 7l~024-G— $5,726. From 12/4/70 to 6/30/71 

Title— Workshop on Forensic Applications of the 
Scanning Electron Microscope. 

Grantee— IIT Research Institute, Chicago, Illinois. 

Director— Dr. Om Johari, 10 West 35th Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60616. 

Abstract— This grant supported a one-day workshop 
on April 30, 1971, on forensic science applications 
of the scanning electron microscope (SEM). The 
workshop was part of the four-day IIT Research 
Institute's Annual International SEM Symposium 
in Chicago. The conference provided an opportu- 
nity for criminalists from many countries to com- ^ 
municate with SEM experts and explore together 
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possible applications of this new too! to law enforce- 
ment, particularly to American police agencies. 

NI 7l-4)26-C-l— $149,5)2. 

From 8/12/71 to 11/12/72 

Title — Crimes In and Around Residences. 

Contractor — Urban Systems Research and Engineer- 
ing, Inc. 

Di/ector — Dr Anthony Blackburn, U5R&E, 1003 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
20530. 

Abstract — This project consists of two phases of a 
four-phase effort initiated by the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development (HUD) to de- 
velop architectural and security system guidelines, 
for HUD-supported housing. HUD will supply 
most of tlie funds for the first two phases; however, 
t!ie Institute l.'as primary responsibility for develop- 
ing and monitoring these phases. The goal of the 
first phase is to determine tlie nature and pattern of 
crimes occr.rriiig in and around residential areas. 
Tlie contractor will collect data from police files, 
from offenders, frcm victims and non-victims and 
from the r.eigliborlioods in which the crimes took 
place. The grantee will analyze the data to deter- 
mine t!ie characteristics vvliicli appear to encourage 
or inliibn crimes in a number of different residen- 
tial settmgs. The projcb'tt is funded completely by 
HUD. (Contract reference: LE A A-J- 006-72.) 

NI 7l-4)2r>-C-2*— $138,512. 

From 8/13/71 to 5/12/73 

Title— Systems for Residential Security. 

Contractor— Boise Cascade Center for Community 
Involvement, Washington, D.C. 

Director — Arnold Siigalyn, Security Planning Corpo- 
ration, 1225 I9tii Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

Abstract— In the second phase of this project the. con- 
tractor will develop a total security system to reduce 
the number and severity of the crimes identified in 
Phase I.' (See NI 71-026-C-l.) The security sys- 
tems developed will have to satisfy a variety of cri- 

♦Obligaled after June 30, 1971; however, awarded with 
funds appropriated for FY 1971 but available until expended. 



teria, including cost e fleet ivcn ess, low false-alanii 
rate, reliability, case and acceptability of use by resi- 
dents. Only $25,000 of the total funding are Insti- 
tute funds. (Contract reference: LEA.'\~J-007-72.) 

NI 71-027-IA--$3,000. From 11/15/70 to 1/31/71 

Title—Latent Indented Writing Reading Instrument. 

Grantee— Tecbnology Utilization Division, National 
.Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

Director— Ronald J. Phillips, Director, Technology 
Utilization Division, NAS.A, Washington. D.C. 
20540. 

Abstract — A fiber optics device developed by the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration for 
flange imperfection inspection (for discovering iin- 
" perfections in connecting surfaces of tubes and 
pipas) will be eNaiiiiiied for application in the de- 
tection of fuint handwriting impressions on paper 
(caused by traces left on sheets under the original 
paper). The problem of detecting such "indented 
writing" has been a major inipediiiieut in the work 
of forensic scientists who should be helped by this 
new identification technique. 

NI 71-028-G-$121,000. From 6/30/71 to 5/31/73 

Title— Uniform Rules of Criminal Procedure. 

Grantee — National Conference of Coiiiniiiisiouers on 
Uniform State Laws, Chicago, Illinois. 

Director— Slafi Director— Rules of Criminal Proce- 
dure, National Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws, 1155 East 60tli Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60637. 

Abstract— The gi*aiitee will revise and update ihc 
Uniform Rules of Criminal Procedure which have, 
since 1952, served as a uniform basis on which state 
criminal codes could be patterned. Since the deyel- 
opnieiit of these rules, a number of intermediate 
Appellate and Supreme Court decisions have 
changed many aspects of criminal law practice in a 
substantial maniier. The revised niles will take 
these changes into account and will facilitate state 
action by: 1) bringing slate procedures and prac- 
tices into accord with current constitutional inter- 
pretations and 2) providing for improved, consist- 
ent definitions and practices within and between ju- 
risdictions. 
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NI 71-03(M3— $53,800. From 3/31/71 lo 1/31/72 



NI71-034-G— §41,755. From 3/1/71 to 6/1/72 



Title — Police Background Characleristics and Per- 
formance. 

Grantee — New York City Rand Institute. 

Director — Dr. Bernard Colicu, 545 Madison Avenue, 
New York, New York, 10022. 

Abstract — Police departments need to attract high 
quality personnel for entiy positions. Selection 
standards should be revamped. The development of 
appropriate selection factors, however, will not be 
resolved by one or two studies and are in fact the 
subject of a series of related studies in the Institute. 
The Chicago personnel selection study (NI 
69-010), the Los Angeles physical standards study 
(NI 70-0-1^2), and the psychiatric (or personality) 
standards study (NI 70-085) are part of this series. 
The present study seeks to relate factors in the life 
history of policemen to their eflfectiveness in police 
work. In this project, the New York City Rand In- 
stitute will cooperate with the New York City 
Police Department. 

NI 7I^32--G-^9,924. From 1/1/71 to 12/31/71 

Title — Police Behavior in a College Riot. 

Grantee — The Ohio State University Research Foim- 
dation, Columbus, Ohio. 

Director— E. L. Quarantelli, Disaster Research 
Cemer, 127-129 West 10th Avenue, Columbus, 
Ohio 43201. 

Abstract— During the spring of 1970, the Columbus, 
Ohio Police Department was heavily involved in 
four major civil disorders which occurred at Ohio 
State University. The Disaster Research Center of 
the University used a questionnaire to survey over 
500 members of the Columbus Police Department, 
and also conducted se\-t;ral hundred hours of sys- 
tematic field observations of police actions during 
the rioting. Other data available for the research in- 
clude a substantial number of documents and a sur- 
vey of Ohio State student atMtudcs on police-stu- 
dent interactions. The grantee will conduct a quali- 
tative and quantitative data analysis that will focus 
upon the general implications of the findings for 
police operations during civil disturbances. 



Title — Determinants of Delinquent Behavior — Peer 
Group and Situational Infiuences. 

Giantee — University of Arizona, Tucson. 

Director— Dr. Maynard L. Erickson, Associate Pro- 
fessor, Sociology Department, University of Ari- 
zona, Tucson, Arizona 85721. 

Abstract — ^Tliis project will e.xaniine a number of de- 
terminants of criminal behavior, for e.xaniple. the 
context surrounding the connnission of ofTenses 
(group or individual), the influence of sccio-eco- 
noniic stntus on criminality, the relationship of the 
ofTense to involvement in the delinquent sub-culture 
and the situational and interactional rariables that 
may have influenced the conmiission of the of- 
fense. Information in this area is directly relevant to 
Institute efforts to intervene in criminal careers. 

NI7I-035-G— $132,9G6. From 2/11/71 to 1/31/72 

Title — Guided Group Interaction as an Instrument 
of Correctional Treatment: Evaluation and Stand- 
ards. 

Grantee — University of South Florida, Tampa, 
Florida. 

Director— Dr. Mitchell Silverman, Research Assistant 
Professor, Institute III, University of South Florida, 
Tampa, Florida 33520. 

Abstract — This project follows a feasibility study 
.sponsored by the National Institute last year on the 
rehabilitation of juvenile ofTenders (NI 70-081). 
The current project will evaluate "guided group in- 
teraction," a variant of group therapy developed for 
use with youthful offenders. GGI is in widespread 
use in correctional systems throughout the country 
but has never been subjected to evaluative study, 
nor have standards been established for group ther- 
apy sessions. This project will examine GGI as it 
exists both in a half-way house and in a traditional 
training school. The investigation will entail analy- 
sis of video- taped GGI sessions to detemine behav- 
ior change during GGI as it relates to behavior 
changes outside GGI and after juveniles return to 
the community. 

NI 71-036-G— $24,227. From 6/1/71 to 1 1/1/71 
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Title — ^I'he Use of an Incident Seriousness Index and 
Computerized Scheduling in Deplo\meiit of Police 
Patrol Manpower. 

Grantee — St. Louis Police Department, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 

Director — Dr. Nelson Heller, StafT, Board of Police 
Coniinissioners, St. Louis Metropolitan Police De- 
partment, 1200 Clark Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 
63103. 

Abstract — ^This project will develop improved police 
patrol assignments based upon a seriousness index 
for rating crimes, whereby difTerent types of inci- 
dents have varying importances. Police patrol as- 
signments are based upon a seriousness incident 
product in a given area, and the patrol assignment 
model will be programmed on a computer. The St. 
Louis Police Department has previously pioneered 
in the field of patrol resource allocation; and this 
project represents an even more sophisticated ad- 
vance over ilieir previous work. The ensuing report 
will be written for use by other urban police depart- 
ments. 

NT 7I-O37«-IA--$400,000. From 1/20/71 to 6/30/71 

Title— Law Enforcement Standards Laboratory. 

Grantee — National Bureau of Standards, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Director — Dr. Richard B. Morrison, Chief, Law En- 
forcement Standards Laboratory*, National Bureau 
of Standards, Physics Building, Room B-150, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20234. 

Abstract — ^Th.c grantee has established a laborator>', 
within the National Bureau of Standards, that is 
wholly responsive to the Institute's priority for law 
enforcement equipment standards and associated 
ser\'ices to be used on a voluntary basis by Federal, 
State, and local law enforcement and criminal jus- 
tice agencies. Some of the functions of the labora- 
tory will be: 1) defining the minimum performance 
standards for equipment to meet operational re- 
quirements; 2) developing standard procedures for 
measuring equipment perfonnance; 3) designing a 
program for inspection and certification of testing 
laboratories; and 4) preparing uniform design 
standards so that equipment from difi'erent manu- 
facturers can be used together. (Contract reference: 
LEAA-J-IAA-02I-1.) 



NI 71-038-G— $.1,364. From 2/1/71 to 3/15/71 

Title — Police Air ?vIobility Evaluation. 

Grantee — Cornell Aeronautical Laboratoiy, Inc., Buf- 
falo, New York. 

Director — Dr. Sigmund P. Zobel, Director. Cornell 
Aeronautical Laboratory, Inc., Buffalo, New York 
14221. 

Abstract — ^Tliis grant was given to provide funds for 
the revision and priming of the final report for the 
Dade County Police Air Mobility Study (NI 
70-006) , which investigated the efTectivehess of hel- 
icopters and short-takeofT-and-landing (STOL) 
craft for police use. 

NI 71-040-C— $57,000. From 3/23/71 to 12/23/71 

Title — Concealed Weapons Detection S\^tem. 

Grantee — Illinois Institute of Tcchnolog\' Research In- 
stitute, Chicago, Illinois. 

Director— Dr. Robert Moler, IITRI, 10 West 35th 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 60619. 

Abstract — The grantee will develop and test a feasi- 
bility model of a concealed gun detector based on 
new technologies which should significantly reduce 
the high error rates of current systems. (Contract 
reference: J-LEE.^-0 10-71.) 

NI 7 1-04 1-G— $24,940. From 4/1/71 to 12/31/71 

Title — Analysis of a Total Criminal Justice System. 

Grantee — Carnegie-Mellon University, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Director — Professor Alfred Bhimstein, Director, 
Urban Systems Institute, School of Urban and 
Public Afi'airs, Carnegie-Mellon University, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 15213. 

Abstract — ^This grantee will develop an expanded 
model of the flow of cases through the criminal 
justice system. Anticipated accomplishments of the 
first phase of this project include: 1) extension of a 
previously developed linear model (NI 69-026) to 
pennit structural changes at the computer terminal; 
2) development of capacity constraints for the lin- 
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ear model, with indications of consequent satura- 
tion of existing resources; 3) analysis of the branch- 
ing ratios for the Philadelphia court system; and 4) 
initial estimates of tlie basic recidivism probabilities 
as a function of drop-out rate from the criminal 
justice system. The second phase, if funded, would 
concentrate on two operable computer models: a 
longer-term feedback model and a batch model to 
identify functional relations. 

NI $88,623. From 1/31/71 to 9/30/71 

Title — Comparative Study of Courtroom Transcrib- 
ing Techniques. 

Grantee— National Bureau of Standards, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Director — ^Mr. Richard Pcnn, Technical Analysis Di- 
vision, National Bureau of Standards, Gaithersburg, 
Maryland 20760. 

Abstract — ^This study will identify and analyze cur- 
rent courtroom reporting techniques and will, 
through a demonstration project, determine the 
strengths and weaknesses of a newly developed sys- 
tem of computer-aided transcription. The project 
output will consist of a comprehensive description 
of available court recording alternatives and an 
analysis of each in terms of cost, transcription time, 
error rate, and general acceptability by the legal 
community. (Contract reference: LEAA- 
J-IAA-023-1.) 

NI 71-043-G— $33,355. From 2/1/71 to 1/31/72 
Title — Omnibus Pretrial Hearing. 
Grantee — ^American Bar Foundation. 

Director— Raymond T. Nimmer, 1155 East 60th St., 
Chicago, Illinois 60637. 

Abstract — ^This project is concerned with evaluating 
the usefulness of the omnibus pretrial hearing as a 
means of improving the efTectiveness and efficiency 
of criminal court proceedings. This technique, 
which has been tested in several federal courts, calls 
for the consolidation of all pretrial motions into a 
single judicial hearing; all matters not so raised are 
barred from further consideration. A study of the 
federal experience with the omnibus hearing, 
adapted for use by state and local criminal courts. 



may provide opportunities to insure the fairness of 
the process, increase the speed of case disposition, 
reduce the amount of paperwork and reduce appel- 
late uncertainty. 

NI 71-^44-G— $17,643. From 2/1/71 to 1/31/72 

Title — ^Diagnosis of Criminal* Psychopaths. 

Grantee — ^University of Denver, Colorado. 

Director — Dr. Paul D. Knott, Department of Psy- 
chology, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 
80210. 

Abstract — ^This project involves an interdisciplinary 
investigation of the factors that distinguish criminal 
psychopaths from both non-criminal psychopaths 
and non-psychopathic ofTenders. The study will 
utilize several well-established psychological mea- 
sures in conjunction with the techniques of elec- 
troencephalography, biochemistry, genetics and gal- 
vanic skin response. The results of this study should 
assist correctional diagnosis and rehabilitation ef- 
forts. 

NI 71-045-IA— $3,000. From 6/30/70 to 6/30/71 

Title — .>\merican Indian Court Law and Procedures. 

Grantee — ^Bureau of Indian Affairs, Washington, D.C. 

Abstract — ^T'his reimbursement grant was made to the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, Department of Interior, 
for travel costs resulting from the activities of a Bu- 
reau official while detailed to Arrow, Inc. on pro- 
ject NI 70-075 ("American Indian Court Law and 
Procedures"). (Contract reference: LEAA- 
J-IAA-08-1.) 

NI 71-^46^,— $162,027. From 3/1/71 to 2/28/72 

Title — Evaluation of the Effects of Methadone Treat- 
ment on Criminal Narcotics Addicts. 

Grantee — Vera Institute of Justice, New York, New 
York. 

Director — Michelle Brown, Vera Institute of Justice, 
30 East 39th Street, New York, New York 10016. 

Abstract — ^This award provides for the continuation 
of a project that began two years ago (NI 69-038) . 
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The Vera Institute of Justice, through subcontracts 
with the Harvard Center for Criminal Justice and 
the Columbia University School of Social Work, is 
evaluating the impact of methadone treatment on 
addicts in the Bedford-Stay vesant section of Brook- 
lyn. The New York Police Department will evaluate 
the effectiveness of the program on the patients, on 
criminal activity in the area and on the general 
community environment. Specifically, the grantee 
'11 examine: 1) contrast of crimes committed 
while in the treatment program with crimes com- 
mitted prior to admission to the program; 2) self- 
reported criminal activity which may not have re- 
sulted in arrest; 3) arrests during residence in the 
program in contrast to arrests over a similar time 
span prior to patient entry in the program ; and 4) 
evidence of continued drug use (obtained from in- 
tcmews and from urine samples). Information will 
also be obtained on employinent, family relation- 
ships, residential security and continued personal 
ties between the addict and criminal subcultures. 

NI 71-049-^— $46,177. From 7/1/71 to 6/30/72 

Title — Court Executive Training Program Design. 

Grantee — University of Denver, Colorado. 

Director — ^Ernest C. Friesen, Jr., Professor of Judicial 
Administration, University of Denver College of 
Law, Denver, Colorado 80210. 

Abstract — ^The Institute for Court Management of 
the University of Denver will continue designing 
and evaluating its ongoing court executive training 
program (NI 70-087). The grantee will attempt to 
develop an effective model for training judicial ad- 
ministrators for State and Federal Courts. Also in 
this second phase of the project, the Institute for 
Court Management will consider the applicability 
of their experience to other universities and other 
court training institutions. The grantee will estab- 
lish a course of study leading to a master's degree in 
public administration, with a speciality in judicial 
administration. A panel of experts in public admin- 
istration \vill evaluate and advise on matters of cur- 
riculum, and practitioners and teachers in special- 
ized areas will advise on. the development of train- 
ing materials. Field inspections will be made of the 
courts in which trainees are placed after completion 
of training. 

NI 71-05(M3— $297,580. From 2/15/71 to 8/15/72 



Title — Albuquerque-Bernalillo County Criminal Jus- 
tice Pilot Program. 

Grantee — University of New Mexico, Albuquerque. 

Director — Jack M. Campbell, Institute for Social Re- 
search and Development, The University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico 87106. 

Abstract — ^This grant will assist the city of Albuquer- 
que and surrounding Bernalillo County, New 
Mexico, in the development of a community-based 
research and development Pilot City project to de- 
sign and carr>' out projects aimed at the compre- 
hensive improvement of the community's law en- 
forcement and criminal justice agencies. A research 
team consisting of specialists in the area of police, 
courts, corrections, and systems analysis has been 
selected. In one top priority area, the research team 
will work with local officials in developing projects 
to improve relations between the local law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice system and the large 
Spanish-speaking population in the Albuquerque 
area. 

NI 71-051-IA— $5,000. From 2/1/71 to 5/31/71 

Title — Dogs Trained to Locate Bombs. 

Grantee — U.S. Army Land Warfare Laborator>'. 

Director — Milton Cutler, Chief, Advanced Develop- 
ment Division, U.S. Army Land Warfare Labora- 
tor>^, Aberdeen Proving Grounds, Maryland 21005. 

Abstract — ^The grantee will continue to conduct re- 
search (NI 70-031) to train dogs to detect bombs 
in a civilian setting. This grant provides for the 
training and testing of two dogs to detect such do- 
mestic explosives as dynamite that is packaged as a 
clandestine bomb and hidden in a building. In the 
final phase of this project, the grantee will prepare 
a manual that will enable other agencies to repli- 
cate this tr^ning program. (Contract reference: 
LEAA-J-IAA-06-0.) 

NI 71-053-G-~$40,724. From 2/22/71 to 4/21/71 

Title — Bioluminescent Narcotic and Bomb Detection. 

Grantee— New York City Police Department. 

Director — Capt. George Mullins, Narcotics Division, 
240 Centre Street, New York, New York 10013. 
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Abstract — This project is a continuation of an FY 
1970 project (NI 70-032) that is developing, refin- 
ing and preserving micro-organisms " for specific 
bioluniinescent reaction for use in detecting the 
presence of traces of heroin in the atmosphere. A 
similar effort v^'ill be directed toward micro-orga- 
nisms that can detect minute traces of bomb dyna- 
mite in the atmosphere. 

NI 71-054^— $2,000. From 2/15/71 to 6/30/71 

Title — Decision-Making Model of the Physical Evi- 
dence Collection Process. 

Grantee — ^Joseph L. Peterson, Berkeley, California. 

Director — Joseph L, Peterson, 2033 Haste Street, 
Apt. 207, Berkeley, California 94704-. 

Abstract — ^This special graduate fellowship award ex- 
amined current practices, procedures and policies of 
law enforcement agencies in deciding what evi- 
dence will be collected for crime laboratory scru- 
tiny. In order to optimize crime laboratory efforts 
the grant called for a model to help determine what 
policies, procedures, and decision processes should 
govern evidence collection. 

NI Tl-OSS'-G— $8,676. From 2/15/71 to 2/14/72 

Title — Evaluative Research of a Community-Based 
Probation Program. 

Grantee — University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Director— Dr. James K. Cole, Associate Professor of 
Psychology, Burnett Hall 110, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Nebraska 68508. 

Abstract — This project involves the selection and 
training of volunteer probation counselors and pro- 
vides for random assignment of probationer subjects 
to either a volunteer counselor group or a compari- 
son group. The project will 1) compare the two 
groups as to success rate, 2) construct a model of 
the successful volunteer counselor, and 3) deter- 
mine the predictive value of information on volun- 
teer counselors. 

NI 71-056-PO— $537. Contract #1-0772~J-LEAA 

Contractor — Milton Burdman. Sacramento, Califor- 
nia. 



Abstract — LEAA Seminar on "Making Community- 
Based Corrections Practical.'* 

NI 71-O58-IA-.$175,000. 

From 3/23/71 to 11/23/72 

lule — Improved Explosive Devices Neutralization 
System. 

Grantee — U.S. Army Materiel Command, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Director — Col. Kenneth Thompson, U.S. Army Ex- 
plosion Ordnance Center, Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, 
New Jersey 07801. 

Abstract — ^The grantee will develop a bomb neutrali- 
zation system that can deactivate most clandestine 
bombs, regardless of their design. This project will 
develop and test a system that will inject a chemical 
into packages containing clandestine bombs. The 
chemical will neutralize the components of the 
bomb. The final evaluation will include analysis of 
exposure/dosage times. (Contract reference: 
LEAA-J-IAA-028-1.) 

NI 71-059-G— $49,500. From 4/1/71 to 3/31/72 
Title — Court Security Study. 

Grantee — Appellate Division, First and Second De- 
partments, New York Supreme Court. 

Director— Dr. Michael Wong, Suite 922, Civil Court 
Building, 1 1 1 Centre Street, New York, New York 
10013. 

Abstract — ^This project seeks to 1) identify the physi- 
cal risks faced byjudges, counsel, witnesses and oth- 
ers in criminal courts and 2) develop practical secu- 
rity precautions for the reduction of these risks. Al- 
tliough the study is primarily based on the design 
and renovation of physical facilities, the grantee 
will also examine a wide range of potential counter- 
measures, including those of a mechanical, elec- 
tronic and procedural nature. The work will also 
focus on the control of courtroom disruption by de- 
fendants, witnesses and others and the resulting in- 
terference with judicial processes. Appropriate spe- 
cialists will review solutions to assure that the cost, 
legality, and general acceptability of proposed solu- 
tions are reasonable and appropriate to a court en- 
vironment. 
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NI 71-060-1 A— $175,000. From 3/19/71 to 6/30/72 

Title — Improved Neutralization System and Pro- 
cedures for Improvised Bomb Neutralization. 

Grantee — U.S. Naval Explosive Ordnance Disposal 
Facility. 

Director — Lt. Commander Michael Cashman, U.S. 
Naval Explosive Ordnance Disposal Facility, De- 
partment of the Navy, Indian Head, Maryland 
20640. 

Abstract — ^This research project entails a systems 
analysis approach to the definition and solution of 
the problems connected with clandestine bombs. 
The grantee will 1) test and evaluate the Explosive 
• Ordnance Disposal Technique and Products; 2) de- 
velop new materials for shields and containers; 3) 
modify existing military explosive ordnance disposal 
techniques for civilian use; and 4) study critical ex- 
plosive parameters. 

NI 71-061-C*— $76,736. From U/5/71 to 7/5/72 

Title — An Evaluation of Small Business and Residen- 
tial Al^nn Systems. 

Grantee — Sylvan ia GTE, Inc., Western Division, 
Mountain View, California. 

Director — Ralph Summers, P.O. Box 188, Sylvania 
GTE, Inc., Mountain Viev. California 94040. 

Abstract — The grantee will assess the role of alarm 
systems in reducing burglary, robbery and related 
crimes and develop cost- effective alarm systems 
with minimum false alarm and failure rates. The 
scope of the work will include a survey of the state- 
of-the-art of alarm systems and a feasibility study of 
rentable alarm systems for use by small businesses 
and residences. The program will be concerned 
with alarm system performance, reliability, design 
and deployment. The goals are: 1) to specify the 
role and design of alarm systems in a comprehensive 
crime deterrence system — for example, in shopping 
centers, apartment buildings or single dwellings; 
and 2) to develop guidelines for, and encourage the 

use of, effective alarm systems. (Contract reference: 

J-LEAA-003-72.) 



♦Obligated after June 30, 1971; however, awarded with 
funds appropriated for FY 1 97 1 but available until expended. 



NI 71-062-PO— $2,500. 

Contract # 1-0854-.J-LEAA 

Contractor — ^Arthur D. Liltle, Inc., Cambridge, Ma.s- 
sachusetts. 

Abstract — Evaluation of crime laboratory resource re- 
quirements. 

NI71-063^G— $81,051. From 7/1/71 to 6/30/72 

Title — Police Performance Appraisal. 

Grantee — Pennsylvania State Univei^sity. 

Director — Dr. Frank J. Landy, 417 Psychology Bldg., 
The Pennsylvania State University, University 
Park, Pennsylvania. 

Abstract — ^The grantee will determine the present 
state of the performance appraisal procedures gov- 
erning promotion policies in police departments and 
related agencies throughout the country. This infor- 
mation will furnish a- base for the development of 
scales for measuring relevant, on-the-job perform- 
ance for promotion of police officers. The scales will 
be based upon performance information in three 
areas — technical performance, performance related 
to co-workers and performance related to citizen in- 
teractions. The scales will be 1) tailored for differ- 
ent police positions such as patrolman, sergeant, 
detective, etc., and then 2) tested for their usability 
in one or more police departments. Based on these 
tests, the scales will be modified to reflect practical 
considerations with, respect to police department 
administration. Finally, the scales will be adjusted 
to incorporate work motivation and job satisfaction 
aspects of performance. When complete, the final 
report will contain the performance scales, a set of 
guidelines for their use by police agencies (for ex- 
ample, who should use the scales under what condi- 
tions, how frequently, etc.) and recommendations 
with respect to how performance appraisal should 
be intergrated into an overall appraisal program for 
promotion within police departments. 

NI 71-^6-G— $94,212. From 4/1/71 to 7/31/72 

Title — ^Evaluation of the California Probation Sub- 
sidy Program. 

Grantee — The Regents, University of California at 
Davis. 

Director — Floyd Feeney, Executive Director, Center 
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on Administration of Criminal Justice, University 
of California, Davis, California 95616. 

Abstract — ^This probation subsidy program is a rela- 
tively new method for inducing local criminal jus- 
tice systems to rely less on incarceration as a reha- 
bilitative measure and more on community-based 
corrections programs. Under this system, local gov- 
ernment units in California can obtain state funds 
for local treatment programs if they decrease their 
prisoner commitments to state facilities. This pro- 
ject represen's an attempt to evaluate this first such 
state- wide effort. In the past five years, criminal 
commitments to California prisons and juvenile in- 
stitutions have fallen sharply ; and claims have been 
made that probation subsidy is responsible for this 
occurrence. The research will 1) ascertain to what 
extent the subsidy program has affected institu- 
tional commitment reductions; 2) describe rehabili- 
tative treatment innovations and their impact on 
local criminal justice systems; 3) evaluate the finan- 
cial aspects of the program for both the state and 
counties; and 4)»analyze all of the above informa- 
tion for the purpose of determining the relevance of 
the program for other states. 

NI 71-^7^G— $107,067. From 4/1/71 to 3/31/72 

Title — ^Non-Criminal Disposition of Criminal Cases. 

Grantee — ^American Bar Foundation, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 

Director — Donald M. Mclntyre, Program Director, 
American Bar Foundation, 1155 East 60th Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60637. 

Abstract — In this continuation study to a FY 1970 
project (NI 70-019), the grantee will suggest 
1. leans to alleviate the problems faced by the crimi- 
nal justice system, especially the courts, as a result 
of the ever-increasing volume of cases. Many cases 
such as traffic violations, drunkenness, consumer 
disputes and family arguments result in the expend- 
iture of a large portion of the criminal justice sys- 
tem's resources. This study is intended to develop 
practical suggestions for the decriminalization of 
such offenses by developing alternative non-crimi- 
nal disposition procedures. 

NI 71-069-G--$66,154. From 3/15/71 to 3/14/72 

Title — The Deterrent Effectiveness of Criminal Jus- 
tice Sanctioning Strategies. 



Grantee — Public Systems Research Institute, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los Angeles. 

Director — Solomon Kobrin, Senior Research Asso- 
ciate, Public Research Institute, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, California 90007. 

Abstract — ^This project will examine the relative 
effectiveness of the various criminal sanctions avail- 
able to the system of justice in California. Fifty- 
eight county jurisdictions will be studied for their 
differing practices of arrest, prosecution, conviction 
and sentencing (prison, jail, probation or fine) . The 
grantee will anal)'ze the variations in sanctioning 
strategies in relation to their effectiveness on crime 
reduction — in terms of the number and seriousness 
of specific, reported felony crimes. The effectiveness 
of different deterrent strategies will be determined 
in jurisdictions that are similar in regard to popula- 
tion features (density, mobility, income, ethnic com- 
position, etc.), levels of sanctioning resources 
(funds, manpower and facilities) and existing pat- 
terns of criminal law. 

NI 71-070-G— §14,725. From 3/22/71 to 7/15/71 

Title — Study of Grime Laboratories. 

Grantee — University City Science Institute, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

Director — Ezra Krendel, University of Pennsylvania, 
Department of Statistics and Operations Research, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104. 

Abstract — ^The grantee has developed an analytical 
tool to aid decision makers in improving the alloca- 
tion of crime laboratory manpower and equipment. 
The project studied comparative budgetary and 
managerial practices among crime laboratories and 
initiated basic designs for model laboratory plan- 
ning and budgetary systems, 

NI 71-071-.VF— $23,331. From 9/1/71 to 8/31/72 

Title — ^Visiting Fellowship Award. 

Grantee — ^Edward S. Ryan, 1594 Metropolitan Ave- 
nue, New York, New York 10462. 

Abstract — ^Mr. Edward Ryan will serve as a Visiting 
Fellow at the National Institute in Washington dur- 
ing the period of this award. He will conduct re- 
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search on conflict and cooperation between police 
and probation officers in order to identify the fac- 
toi*s that, affect the' nature and extent of their inter- 
action. Data will be collected from four criminal 
justice systems in the United States., 

NI 71-072-G— $57,572. 'From 5/15/71 to 5/14/72 

Title — OfTender Aid and Restoration Evaluation 
Study. 

Grantee — University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia. 

Director — ^Theodore Caplow, Professor and Chair- 
man, Deparlnient of Sociolog)' and Anthropology^, 
Univei'sity of Virginia^ Charlottesville, Virginia 
22901. 

Abstract — OfTender Aid and Restoration (OAR) of 
Virginia, Inc. is a non-profit corporation formed to 
provide volunteer services to prisoners in jail or on 
recent release. Private foundation funds have been 
obtained for volunteer demonstration programs in 
four Virginia communities: Roanoke, Newport 
News, Fairfa.x County and Charlottesville. The 
grantee will evaluate these efforts and determine 
the impact of extended involvement of citizen vol- 
unteers on local correctional programs. 

NI 71^74-G— $4,642. From 5/15/71 to 11/14/71 

Title — Conference on Prison Homosexuality. 

Grantee — ^The Pennsylvania Prison Society, Phila- 
delphia. 

Director — G. Richard Bacon, Executive Director, 
The Pennsylvania Prison Society, 311 South Juni- 
per Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19107. 

Abstract — ^The grantee will collect information on 
homosexuality in correctional institutions, conduct a 
two-day conference on this subject and disseminate 
materials developed at the conference. This project 
should help clarify the dimensions of the existing 
problem, lead to the formulation of administrative 
and treatment policies and procedures and foster 
the establishment of an informed research commu- 
nity in this heretofore neglected research area. 

NI 71-075-.G— $29,921.89. 

From 6/14/71 to 2/15/72 
Title— -A Study of Police Operational Practices. 



Grantee — Brookviile Systems Company, Inc., Old 
Brookville, New York. 

Director — Mrs, Sue S. Johnson, Brookville Systems 
Company, Inc., 91 McCouns Lane, Old Brookville, 
New York 11545. 

Abstract — This project is directed toward the devel- 
opment of a prescriptive theor)' of police behavior 
grounded in a systematic data base covering a vari- 
ety of individual, organizational and socio-econom- 
ics-variables. Hypotheses will be tested and recom- 
mendations made. 

NI 71^76-G— $35,295. From 4/15/71 to 10/15/72 

Title — Ethnic Succession and Network Formation in 
Organized Crime. 

Grantee — Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York. 

Director — Dr. Francis A. J. lanni. Professor and 
Director, Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, New 
York 10027. 

Abstract — This siudy will examine the process of 
ethnic succession in organized crime syndicates and 
develop a model of 1) how new criminal groups or- 
ganize themselves to achieve the goals shared by 
members and 2) how these groups develop and en- 
force rules to maximize their criminal efforts. Spe- 
cific objectives include documentation of ihe process 
of ethnic succession in organized crime; analysis of 
patterns of social relationships in newly emerging 
criminal groups in relation to the society, the com- 
munity, and other groups, development of prelimi- 
nary models of the functioning of newly formed or- 
ganized criminal groups; and development of suffi- 
cient data to predict the future direction of organ- 
ized crime, specifically with reference to the devel- 
opment of new groups. 

NI 71-078-G--$152,513. From 5/31/71 to 5/30/72 

Title — Research of Voice Identification. 

Grantee— -Department of Michigan State Police, East 
Lansing. 

Director— Captain Wallace VanStratt, Commanding 
Officer of Investigative Service Section, Depart- 
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ment^of Michigan State Police, East Lansing, Mich- 
igan 48823. 

Abstract — During the third phase of this voice identi- 
fication project (OLEA-347 and NI 70-004), the 
grantee will develop improved automated speaker 
identification techniques and evaluate their effec- 
tiveness in law enforcement activities. The primary 
method to be researched involves computerized 
Fast-Fourier analysis. 

NI 71-079-^$257,377. From 4/15/71 to 6/30/72 

Title — A National Assessment of Juvenile and Youth 
Correctional Programs. 

Grantee— The Regents of the University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor. 

Director — R. D. Vinter and R. C. Sarri, School of 
Social Work, The University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan 48104. 

Abstract — This grant covers two initial phases of an 
estimated five-year comprehensive national evalua- 
tion of various corrections programs for juveniles. 
The overall aim of this research is to, help develop 
nationwide policies and programs for treating juve- 
nile delinquents and youthful offenders. The gran- 
tee will formulate objective, empirical baseline data 
in order to assess the relative effectiveness of alter- 
native rehabilitative programs for different types of 
young offenders. Both Federal and state programs 
will be studied; and all regions of the United States, 
as well as a representative sampling of the states, 
will be included. 

NI 71-080-G— $201,231. From 5/1/71 to 4/30/72 

Title — Parole Decision-Making. 

Grantee — National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency, New York, New York. 

Director — IV. Don M. Gottfredson, Director, NCCD 
Research Center, Brinley Terrace — 609 Second 
Street, Davis, California 95616. 

. Abstract — The aim of this continuation project (NI 
70-014), conducted in collaboration with the Un- 
ited States Board of Parole, is the development and 
demonstration of model programs to provide better 
information to paroling authorities so that they can 
improve parole decision-making. This grant is the 



second year of a three-year project. Goals include 
1) definition of paroling decision objectives, alter- 
natives and information needs; 2) measurement of 
relationships between offender information and pa- 
role objectives; 3) development and testing of "ex- 
perience tables"; 4) development and demonstra- 
tion of procedures for rapid retrieval of relevant, 
objective information; and 5) assessment of the 
utility of the ] .ocedures developed. 

NI 71-085-G— $116,823. From 5/15/71 to 5/14/72 

Title — Development of Psychiatric Standards for 
Police Selection. 

Grantee — Personnel Decisions, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Director — Marvin D. Dunnette, President, Personnel 
Decisions, Inc., 2515 Foshay Tower, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 55402. 

Abstract — This police manpower project will 1) as- 
sess those personality chairacteristics that are rele- 
va'nt to on-the-job police performance and 2) deter- 
mine nationally applicable personality' standards ,to 
aid officials in the selection of new police officers. 
First, the grantee will collect information on cur- 
rent practices in the psychiatric screening of police 
applicants from police selection experts, police de- 
partments, and relevant literature. Next, several 
workshops involving policemen and citizens will be 
held to obtain information on effective and ineffec- 
tive personality-related behavior that can be catego- 
rized and scaled. At the same time, a number of 
personality tests and job situations will be selected 
to measure these behaviors. The tests and job simu- 
lations will be given to a large number of police of- 
ficers who will also be evaluated on the personality- 
related behavior scales. The tests and simulations 
will be normed for, among other things, different 
types of police departments and geographical areas. 
The findings of this project will be issued in a man- 
ual that includes guidelines for the application of 
psychiatric tests and standards to police selection. 

NI 71-086-G— $73,498. From 6/15/71 to 3/15/72 

Title — Output Measures for the Criminal Justice Sys- 
tem. 

Grantee — Stanford University, California. 
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Director — Prof. Robert C. Unci, Institute for Public 
Policy Analysis, Stanfoid Univeisiiy, Stanford, Cali- 
fornia 94305. 

Abstract — ^The goal of this project is to define mea- 
sures of output for programs and activities in the 
criminal justice .system. The study will consist of a 
nation-wide investigation of the objectives of the 
criminal justice system and the derivation of mea- 
sures of performance for the many activities within 
the system. The research will be conducted over a 
30-month period in two phases. Phase I will focus 
on 1) developing an overview of the objectives and 
functions of the criminal justice system and 2) iden- 
tifying the problenis of measuring outputs, includ- 
ing development of performance indices for several 
functional areas. This effort will provide a concep- 
tual and analytical foundation on which to build 
the more detailed Phase II analyses which will ex- 
tend the development of output measures to most of 
the functions within the criminal justice system. 
The results should provide the basis for a more in- 
formed, rational allocation of resources among the 
agencies of the criminal justice system. 

NI 7I-087-G— $194,.')44. From 4/1/71 to 9/30/72 

Title — Evaluation of Community-Based Corrections. 

Grantee — Pacific Northwest Laboratories, Bat telle 
Memorial Institute, Richland, Washington. 

Director — Mrs. Merlyn Matthews, Battelle Seatde 
Research Center, 4000 N. E. 41st Street, Seattle, 
Washington 99352. 

Abstract — This project is the second phase of a study 
(NI 70-045) to develop a research design and a 
feasible operational structure for a well-controlled 
evaluation of various community treatment pro- 
grams for criminal ofTenders in the Seattle, Wash- 
ington, metropolitan area. Preliminary' steps include 
an identification of the local ofTender population 
and a detailed description of the various ways that 
rehabilitation is handled. A cost-effectiveness analy- 
sis will be conducted of the various forms of local 
correctional treatment. The final report of this 
phase will include 1 ) a plan for conducting a con- 
trolled experimental evaluation study of major 
forms of community correctional treatment; 2) a 
prototype, cost-effectiveness analysis of various com- 
munity treatment programs; and 3) a number of 
^sophisticated research tools for measuring output 
activities. 



NI 71-08&^G— $29,012. From 4/1/71 to 9/30/71 

Title — New Methodology for the Detection of Ileroin 
and Related Drugs. 

Grantee — Huntingdon Research Center, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Director — Dr. J. David Johnston, Director, Hunting- 
-don Research Ccntery P. O. Bo.v 6857, Baltimore, 
Maryland 21204. 

Abstract — Tlic gr?,:uee will select, isolate, and charac- 
terize microorganisms that produce inducible en- 
zymes that are sensitive enough to detect morphine 
(heroin) and corresponding human metabolites. 
The product will be a "clinicstick" which, when in- 
serted in the mouth or in urine samples, will, as in n 
litmus-paper test for <icid, verify the presence of 
morphine by a color change. 

NI 71 ^89-G— $49,970. From 4/1/71 to 9/30/72 

Title — New Fingerprint Recording Method, 

Grantee — New York State Identification and Intelli- 
gence System, Albany. 

Director — ^James J. Paley, StafT Consul trint. New 
Yorl: State Identification and Intelligence System, 
E.xecutive Park Tower, .Stuyvesant Plaza, Albany, 
New York 12203. 

Abstract — ^Thc grantee will dc\'clop a $ystem that can 
record a high quality fingerprint on a photo-sensi- 
tive material, using a high resolution fiber-optics 
.system to correct the cur\'aturc distortion- The new 
recording medium would be both quick (a few sec- 
onds) and inexpensive (a few cents for material). 
The i)roduction/procurement costs (about .$200 per 
system) would be acceptable to almost all law en- 
forcement agencies. 

NI 7!^90~G-~.$102,155. From 6/1/71 to 5/31/72 

Title — Developing, Testing, and Implementation of a 
Computer Simulation Model of Police Dispatch 
and Patrol Function. 

Grantee — Metropolitan Police Department, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Director— Captain Herbert F. Miller, Jr., Chief, Op- 
erations Planning Branch, Metropolitan Police De- 
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partment, 300 Indiana Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D.a 20001. 

Abstract— This project seiiks to develop, for the first 
time, modern computer simulation techniques for 
the determination of police patrol policy. Operating 
personnel for the D.C. Police Department will be 
involved in the actual use of the model for policy 
optimization. Real data from this police department 
will consitute the basir, for patrol police evaluation. 

NI 71^91~G--.$74,835. From 5/15/71 to 8/15/72 

Title — ^Tactical Analysis of Street Crime. 

Grantee—Office of the Sheriff, Jacksonville, Florida. 

Director^-D. K. Brown, Room 224— Duval County 
Courthouse, Jacksonville^ Florida 32202. 

Abstract— Tl'ie grantee will develop information 
about the factors tha\ make the street environment 
an accessor)' to or a deterrent to crime. This study 
will begin to identify the factors that are relevant 
to the interaction of victim, environment and assail- 
ant that constitute a street-crime occurrence. These 
findings will be useful to local authorities in the do- 
sign or redesign of neifjhborhood street environ- 
ments for increased citizen safety. It is hoped that 
public work> projects and street-improvement de- 
sign efforts will expand their standards and criteria 
to include crime leduction as an integral planning 
element. 

NI 71-093-G-.$l 7,001. From 6/15/71 to 12/31/71 
Title — Criminal Appeals: An Empirical Study. 
Grantee— Uiiiversity of Virginia, Charlottesville. 

Director— Professor Daniel J. Mcador, School of 
Law, University of Viipnia, Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia 22901. 

Abstract— This project is concerned with 1 ) the iden- 
tification of problem areas in the criminal appellate 
process in the states and 2) the development of spe- 
cific, innovative proposals for improvements in this 
area. These efforts will focus on changes in the rules 
of appellate procedure, the scope of appellate juris- 
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diction, the timing and mechanics of the appellate 
process and the internal operation of the state ap- 
pellate courts. Hopefully, recommendations devel- 
oped in the course of this study will serve to alter 
the criminal appeals process to handle better the 
rising volume of appeals, withoxit any sacrifice of 
the values and safeguards of the system of justice. 
The study will be conducted along two basic lines: 
1) an evaluation of the existing American practices 
in criminal appeals in two selected states (one in 
which appeal is a matter of right; the other in 
which appeal is at the discretion of the appellate 
court) and 2) an analysis of current English prac- 
tice in handling criminal appeals. 

NI 71-095-C*— $75,000.** 

From 9/10/71 to 5/23/72 

Title— Contract to Evaluate the New England Or- 
gani'^cd Crime Intelligence System (NEOCIS). 

Grantee — Dunlap and AssocicUes, I'.nc., Darien, Con- 
necticut. 

Director — Robert C. Ulmer, Dunlap and Associates, 
Inc., One Parkland Drive, Darien, Connecticut 
06820. 

Abstract — The contractor will evaluate the New Eng- 
land Organized Crime Intelligence System 
(NEOCIS) and establish an ongoing management 
information and control system for the project and 
thereby develop widely applicable methods for 
managing and evaluating organized crime intellv 
gence systems. The project will concern itself with 
I) establishing a coordinated, multi-agency organ- 
ized crime intelligence system; 2) developing meth- 
ods for coordinated strategic planning; 3) de- 
termining the nature and e.\tcnt of organized crime 
in New England; and 4) evaluating the feasibility 
and eflectiveness of a coordinated muUi-agency re- 
gional intelligence system for dealing with the 
problem of organized crime. (Contract reference: 
LEAA^J-IAA-004-72.) 

NI 71-096-G*— $24,670. From 9/2/71 to 2/18/72 

Title — ^The Development of a Management Informa- 
tion System for The Overall Management of an 
Urban Police Department. 

Grantee — University of Pittsburgh. 

Director— Dr. William R. King, Professor of Business 
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Administration, Univei-sity of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 15213. 

Abstract — The grantee will apply modern techniques 
and concepts of information and management 
theor)' to a modern urban police environment. The 
research effort will be st. uctured around the devel- 
opment of a model executive-level management in- 
formation system (MIS) for police department use. 
The information system will reflect the value sys- 
tem of top-level executives in the police depart- 
ments in their role as developers of oiganizational 
strategy and as implementers of broad municipal 
policy. 

NI 71--097-G— $80,122. From 5/24/71 to 3/23/72 

Title — Operations Research, Inc., Silver Spring, 
Mar)iand. 

Director — Gabriel Markisohn, Program Director, Op- 
erations Research, Inc., 1400 Spring Street, Silver 
• Spnng, Mar>^land 20910. 

Abstract — ^This project aims to provide local law en- 
forcement agencies with guidelines for the collec- 
tion and dissemination of essential infonnation re- 
quired for sound decision making in response to the 
threat or actual initiation of collective violence. To 
accomplish this goal, Operations Research, Inc. will 
1) review the literature, 2) define the area of 
collective violence to be studied and 3) establish 
criteria for the sample of law enforcement agencies 
to be studied. A panel of from five to eight law en- 
forcement experts will then review the progress and 
make appropriate recommendations. Afterwards, 
the grantee w'ill inter\'iew law enforcement officials 
in 16 selected cities to detennine their infonnation 
requirements with respect to collective violence. 
The final report will consist of two parts: 1) a gen- 
eral section of collective violence information re- 
quirements related to law enforcement planning, 
training and operations; and 2) a specific section 
containing guidelines for state and local law en- 
forcement agencies in these areas. 

NI 71-09&-G— $23,234. From 6/1/71 to 5/30/72 

Title — Summary and Appraisal of Criminological 
Survey Techniques and Findings. 

Grantee — Bureau of Social Science Research, Inc., 
Washington, D.C. 
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Director — Dr. Albert D. Biderman, Research Asso- 
ciate, Bureau of Social Science Research, Inc., 1200 
17th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Abstract — ^This continuation study (NI 70-016) is 
devoted to the inventor)' and critical review of the 
application of the sample sun-ey method to studies 
of crime, delinquency, criminal justice, law enforce- 
ment and other closely related arcas. During this 
second year of project operation, the grantee will 1) 
expand the inventor)' to include more current stud- 
ies and to provide greater coverage of foreign 
works: 2) perform secondary analyses of data dis- 
closed by the review, particularly with regard to 
studies of public involvement and concern with 
crime problems; 3) conduct a symposium to distill 
and assess th(i implications for criminology of these 
new data sources from the general public; and 4) 
prepare and disseminate a comprehensive bibliogra- 
phy, a guide to unpublished data, specialized sub- 
stantive and methodological papers and a compre- 
hensive study report. 

NI 71-100-G— ?12,815. From 4/27/71 to 4/30/72 

Title — Bomb Search/Detection Dogs Evaluation. 

Grantee — New York City Police Department 

Director — Lt. Kenneth O'Neil, Bomb Squad, New 
York City Police Department, 240 Centre Street, 
New Yoik, New Y6rk-10013. 

Abstract — In recent years the number of clandestine 
bomb incidents lias risen significantly. In this pro- 
ject, the New York City Police Department will as- 
sign policemen to work with two dogs trained last 
year, under award NT 70-031, to snifT-out bombs. 
The animals are trained to methodically search a 
building room by room and can work on leash or 
olT leash with verbal direction. Data will be gath- 
ered and analyzed on all important aspects of the 
efTectiveness and efficiency of the dogs in compari- 
.son to using only human beings for bomb searches. 

NI 71-101-IA— $48,000. From 7/1/71 to 10/1/71 

Title — Procurement of Night Vision Equipment. 

Grantee — Department of the Army, Fort Belvoir, 
Virginia. 

Director — Donald J. Looft, Associate Director for 
Engineering, Night Vision Laboratory, U.S. Army 
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Abstract—The grantee will develop prototype night 
vision devices that incorporate the latest technologi- 
cal advances. These night vision devices would as- 
sist law enforcement agencies in sur\'cillance of or- 
ganized crime activity, harbor patrol, surveillance of 
wharves and docks and stake-outs for burglars or 
narcotic addicts. (Contract reference: LEAA- 
J-IAA~039-1.) 

NI 71-102~IA— ?32,000. From 6/1/71 to 12/31/71 

Title — ^Test and Evaluation of Hydronautics Explo- 
sive Vapor Detection System. 

Grantee— U.S. Army Land Warfare Laborator>'. 

Director— Milton Cutler, Chief, Advanced Develop- 
ment Center, U.S. Army Land Warfare Laboratory, 
Aberdeen Proving Grounds, Mar>-land 21005. 

Abstract— This grant will be used to test and evaluate 
the technical aspects of the hydronautics explosive 
vapor detection system for applicability to domestic, 
civilian bomb-disposal problems. (Contract refer- 
ence: LEAA-J-L\A-C16-1.) 

NI 71-103--G— $87,506. From 7/1/71 to 6/30/72 

Title— Marl juana : The Elfects of Chronic Use on 
Brain and Behavior. 

Grantee- The University of Texas, Galveston. 

Director— Dr. Ernest S. Borratt, Director, Behavioral 
Science Laboratory, Department of Neurology ar.d 
Psychiatiy, The University of Texas, Medical- 
Branch. Galveston, Texas 77550. 

Abstract— The goal of this continuation project (NI 
70-056) is to provide objective data for evaluating 
the effects of the chronic use of marijuana on brain 
functioning and behavior. The research will extend 
and, where appropriate, replicate the Institute mar- 
ijuana research currently in progress at the Univers- 
ity of Texas Medical Branch. The effects of chronic 
•jse of marijuana arc being studied in five separate 
series of experiments: 1) neurophysiological and 
spontaneous behavioral changes in cats; 2) changes 
in monkeys; 3) tolerance and interaction (e.g., with 
amphetamines) in cats; 4) genetic studies with 
monkeys and humans; and 5) personality, behav- 



NI 7I-.104--IA— $7,500. From 6/22/7i to 3/22/72 

Title— Conference c:: Ksycholog)''s Roles and Contri- 
bution to Problems of Crime, Delinquency and 
Corrections. 

Grantee— National Institute of Mental Health, 
Chevy Chase, Mar)-land. 

Director— Dr.. Saleem A. Shah, Chief, Center for 
Studies of Crime and Delinquency, 5454 Wisconsin 
Avenue, Chevy Chase, Maryland 20015. 

Abstract — This award represents one^third of a pro- 
ject to be funded jointly by NIMH, the Youth De- 
velopment and Dehnquency Prevention Adminis- 
tration of HEW and LEAA. NIMH, on behalf of 
all three agencies, will contract with the American 
Association of Conectional Psychologists to develop 
position papers, convene a conference, and produce 
a monograph on the functions, staffing, education, 
training and practical \vays of directing psychol- 
ogists and psychological science toward the crim- 
inal justice system. (Contract reference: LEAA- 
J-IAA-037-1.) 

NI 71-.105-PG— ?9,426. From 7/1/71 to 6/30/72 

Title — Determination of the Age of Blood Stains by 
Non-Destructive Methods. 

Grantee — The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 

Director— Dr. Leopold May, Associate Professor of 
Chemistiy, Department of Jhemir.tr>', The Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D.C. 20017. 

Abstract — This project seeks to develop a means for 
determining the age of blood stains after the death 
of an individual. Th.e study will employ a non-de- 
structive technique, either Mossbauer spectroscopy 
or electron spin resonance, to measure the age of 
blood exposed to air or remaining in a cadaver. The 
assumption underlying these techniques is that one 
of the blood components, hemoglobin, contains 
iiC*me, which is an iron porphyrin complex. The 
grantee will test two hypotheses: 1) that the nature 
of the bonding between the iron and porphyrin is 
altered with the passage of time and 2) that this 
metamorphosis is reproducible. This research will 
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provide police authorities with a more accurate 
account of the time of death and will also preserve 
the blood .sai; spies for further evaluation through 
aon-de.>tructive analyses. 

NI 71-106-PG— $9,600. From 6/1/71 to 6/30/72 

Title — Pre-Trial Diversion of Drug OfTenders in 
Massachusetis: The Implementation and Effective- 
ness of a New Statute. 

Grantee — ^John A, Robertson and Phyllis M. Teitel- 
bauni. 

Co-Directors — ^.John A. Robertson, 6 Ash Street, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138; Phyllis M. Tei- 
lelbaum, 159 Hancock Street, Apartment 7, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts 02139. 

Abstract — ^l*he grantees are evaluating an alternative 
approach to the arrest-incarceration cycle that drug 
offenders generally experience. The objectives of 
this research project are 1) evaluation of the effec- 
tiveness of pre-trial diversion for drug-dependent 
individuals, 2) analysis of the process connected 
with social acceptance of controversial legal change 
and 3) development of a model for solving the 
problem of implementation. These objectives will 
be pursued in the context of an evaluation of a 
Massachusetts dng rehabilitation statute ("The 
Comprehensive Drug Rehabilitation and Treatment 
Act of 1969*') that has radically ahered the impact 
of the criminal law on drug-dependent persons. The 
grantees will study the effect of this statute upon 
drug users as well as its impact on the legal system. 

NI 71-.107-PG— $10,000. From 7/1/71 to 6/30/72 

Title — The Voluntary Selection of Dnig Treatment 
Programs. 

Grantee — Department of the California Youth Au- 
thority, Sacramento. 

Director — Perry Lee Birchard, 714 P Street, Sacra- 
jnto, California 95814. 

Abstract — ^This project will study the process by 
which people with specific ethnic, socio-economic, 
and drug use characteristics voluntarily select treat- 
ment programs. Specifieally, the study will describe 
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1) prc-treatnient decision processes of drug users, 

2) patterns of acceptance and rejection of treat- 
ment program by drug users, 3) characteristics of 
programs that attract various types of drug users 
and 4) tlv; drug users' responses to these programs. 
Three basic types of 5;iograms will be observed: 
treatment programs at free clinics; long-term, live- 
in programs; and drop-in and short-term, live-in 
programs. The research will be carried out in the 
San Francisco Bay Area, the Sacramento-San Joa- 
quin Valley, and southern California. The grantee 
intends to corit-late the characteristics of the dan- 
gerous drug users studied nvith the types of treat- 
ment programs selected. The resultant correlates 
should provide a paradigm which will be useful in 
planning and directing drug treat me lU programs. 

NI 71-.108-PG— .$9,995. From 6/1/71 to 9/30/71 

Title — Time Dependent Electron Spin Resonance 
Characteristics of Gunpowder and Primer Residue. 

Grantee— EG&G, Inc., Goleta, California. 

Director — Dr. Robert K. Mullen, Scientific Specialist, 
EG&G, Inc., 130 Robin Hill Road, Goleta, Califor- 
nia 93017. 

Abstract — The grantee will conduct a feasibility study 
of the time-dependent eharacleristics of (Umpowder 
and primer residues. Hopefuliy, a set of such ehar- 
acterisiics will be utilized by crime laboratories in 
determining if a firearm has been recently dis- 
charged and in making estimates of how much time 
has elapsed from fireanu discharge. If successful, 
this method would enhance the capabilities of crime 
laboratories and e.>:i)edite investigatory processes by 
eliminating innocent suspects. 

NI 71-109-G*— §93,809. From 8/1/71 to 7/31/72 

Title — ^Juvenile Prosecutor Project. 

Grantee — ^Trustees of Boston University, Massachu- 
setts. 

Director — Professor Sheldon Krantz, Center for 
Criminal Justice, Boston University Law School, 
Boston, Massachusetts 02215. 

Abstract — This research project will have two pri- 
mary goals: 1) a complete deseription of the struc- 
ture and operation of the Boston Juvenile Court, 
with the focus on the prosecutorial role; and 2) the 
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examination of state substantive and procedural law 
pertaining to the juvenile prosecutor's function. 
This research will include the relevanf Massachu- 
setts law and the relevant law of a number of other 
jurisdictions, to be selected. The conclusions drawn 
at the end of the study will be presented in the form 
of tentative guidelines on the prosecutorial function 
in juvenile courts. After this report is informally 
evaluated, a model will be formulated. This model 
will be implemented and formally evaluated in a 
second phase. Although geared to a specific setting, 
the model, when finalized, should be capable of rep- 
lication nationally. 

NI 71-1 10-PG— §7,650. From 7/1/71 to 7/1/72 

Title— Microchemical Methods of Assay for Er>thro- 
cyte Isoenzymes in Dried Blood through Autora- 
diography. 

Grantee— John Jay College of Criminal Justice of the 
City University of New York. 

Director— Anne-Marie Sapse and Robert E. Gaenss- 
len. Assistant Professors, 360 Park Avenue, Depart- 
ment of Science and Mathematics, New York New 
York 10010. 

Abstract— "Activity staining" is the only method used 
currently to detect the presence of isoenz>Tnes (or 
:soz>'mes) in fresh or dried blood following electro- 
pliorcsis. The gra?.tce is developing an alternate 
method which utilizes autoradiography, a technique 
for detecting the presence of radioactive material in 
another substance. Autoradiography offers three im- 
provements on the activity staining methods: 1) 
The process is less cumbersome, 2) the isoenzymes 
are more easily detected and 3) the resultant sub- 
stances are more easily handled than the coupled 
enzyme assays which result from activity staining. 

NI 7!-l 1 l^PG— $9,994. From 6/ 1 /7 1 to 8/31/72 

Title— An Investigation into the Student-Manned 
Campus Security Force. " 

Grantee— Mankato State College, Minnesota. 

Director— Gary L. Hudson Counselor, Counseling 
and Psychological Services Center, Mankato State 
College, Mankato, Minnesota 56001. 

Abstract— This project will evaluate a new approach 
to campus safety, a security force consisting of both 



city police and student volunteers. The grantee will 
use personality scales, standardized psychological 
measuring instruments, workshops and trainii g ses- 
sions in order to determine 1) student attitudes to- 
ward a campus security force composed of otlier 
students, 2) the type of student nio>t effective in the 
role of security officer and 3) the type of training 
techniques that are effrctive in developing a secu- 
rity force that car. function .viih the cooperation of 
the campus community. Mankato State College ad- 
ministrators will use the project findings in making 
future decisions regarding the campus security force 
and will disseminate the evaluation results to other 
colleges and, universities. 

NI 7I-1I4«PG— $9,895. From 6/1/71 to 5/30/72 

Title — An Examination of the Impact of Intensive 
Police Patrol. 

Grantee— University of Rhode Island, Kingston. 

Director— Frank S. Budnick, College of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Rhode Island, Kingston, 
Rhode Island 02881. 

Abstract — ^This research project will investigate the 
impact of police presence upon crime and the effect 
of intensive police patrol on the displacement, or 
spatial deflection, of crime. The grantee intends to 
characterize the targets of commercial robbery and 
bank robbery by such factors as demographic type 
and financial type. These sets of factors should pro- 
vide a means of predicting the direction of spatial 
deflection in commercial and bank robberies. Pro- 
gram results will provide law enforcement agencies 
with an indication of the effectiveness of intensive 
police patrol activities and will assist in the develop- 
ment of better police patrol strategies, 

NI 7l-115-PG-$8,937. From 6/1/71 to 5/31 /72 

Title— Using Correctional Officers in Planned 
Change. 

Grantee— School of Criminal Justice, State Univers- 
ity of New York at Albany. 

Director— David Duffee, School of Criminal Justice, 
1400 Washington Avenue, Albany, New York 
12203. 

Abstract — ^This research project !s based on a pre- 
vious survey of cc;.TectionaI police and management 
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training programs in Connecticut. In the previous 
study, the grantee found a qualitative difference in 
the resistance to change demonstrated by prison 
guards as opposed to correctional administrators. 
The aim of the present project is to use correctional 
officers as participant-researchers in the process of 
change in order to create more flexible and con- 
slnictive organizational sub-cultures. The project 
should help prison guards develop a greater concern 
for individual inmates. 

NI 71-.116-PG— $3,000. From 6/1/71 to 8/31/72 

Tiiie— The Defense Attorney's Role in Plea Bargain- 
ing. 

Grantee — University of Texas Law School, Austin. 

Director — Professor Albert W, Alshuber, School of 
Law, 2500 Red River, Austin, Texas 78705. 

Abstract — ^The grantee will conduct a comprehensive 
study of the defense attorney's role in plea bargain- 
ing negotiations. During FY 1968. the project direc- 
tor was a research fellow at the Center for Studies 
in Criminal Justice of the University of Chicago. 
During this time, he conducted informal interviews 
with prosecutors, defense attorneys, trial judges and 
probation officers in ten major urban jurisdictions. 
These interviews serve as the groundwork for this 
project which will focus on several problem areas: 
1) the attitude and practices of private defense at- 
torneys in plea bargaining; 2) the role of the public 
defender (concentrating on the advantages and dis- 
advantagas of his position) ; 3*^ the function of 
other appointed attorneys, both "volunteer" and 
"draftee"; and 4) the ethical problems that may 
arise for attorneys involved in the negotiating proc- 
ess. The research should prove useful in several 
wa\-s. First, it will describe in detail an important 
criminal justice aspect that is rarely visible. Second, 
it will benefit the practicing attorney who is not 
thoroughly familiar with the negotiation process. 
Third, the study should alert the judiciar>' and bar 
associations to the potential abuses of the guilty 
plea process. Finally, the project should aid in a 
long-range evaluation of the institution of plea bar- 
gaining itself. 

NI 71-117-PO*— $12,244.63. 

Contractor — Book Publishing Companies. 

♦Obligated after June 30, 1971; however, awarded with 
funds appropriated for FY 1971 but available until expended. 



Abstract — Material for the LEAA Library. 

NI 71-1 18-^*— $153,782. From 7/1/71 to 6/30/72 • 

Title — ^Training Seminars in Forensic Pathology. 

Grantee — College of American Pathologists Founda- 
tion, Chicago. Illinois. 

Director — Dr. Russell S. Fisher, College of American 
Pathologists Foundation, Committee on Forensic 
Pathology, 111 Perm Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
21201. 

Abstract — Except for the medical-legal autopsies per- 
formed by a small number of full-time forensic 
pathologists, most of the thousands of autopsies are 
performed by non-professionals or by clinical path- 
ologists insufficiently trained in forensic pathology 
and working only part-time in this area. As a result, 
thousands of autopsies each year are inadequately 
performed with possible serious consequences for 
criminal justice. The present project should im- 
prove this situation by giving part-time clinical 
pathologists some basic instruction in forensic work. 
The grantee will provide intensive three-day semi- 
nars in forensic pathology to such personnel 
;hroughout the country. In addition, the present 
project will lead to the production of a modern 
textbook in forensic patholog}'. 

NI 71-1 19-I;\— $45,000. From 5/18/71 to 5/18/72 

Title — ^Detection of Narcotics and Explosives by 
Dogs. 

Grantee — U.S. ,\rmy Land Warfare Laboratory. 

Director — Milton Cutler, Chief, Advanced Develop- 
ment Center, U.S. Army Land Wp.rfare Laboratory, 
Aberdeen Proving Grounds, Mar>'land 21005. 

Abstract — ^The grantee will investigate the feasibility 
of training a dog to detect both heroin and explo- 
sives. The experimental training program will con- 
sist of two phases. In Phase I, the dog will learn to 
discriminate and respond to several kinds of explo- 
sives and heroin. If this phase is successful, the dog 
will then be ready for search and screening training, 
in which the dog will be tested for its ability to dis- 
criminate heroin and explosives under conditions 
that will closely approximate actual operation. 
(Contract reference: LEAA-J'-IAA-036-l.) 
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NI 7U120-G-.$21,802. From 7/1/71 to 2/29/72 
Title— Auto Theft. 

Grantee — ^Denver Research Institute, Colorado. 

Director— Ralph E.. Williams, Division of Meclianical 
Sciences and Environmental Engineering, Denver, 
Colorado 80210. 

Abstract— The grantee, using a systematic analysis of 
auto theft data from the Denver area, will develop 
auto theft characterizations that will lead to a series 
of auto theft profiles. Ne.xt, a comparative study of 
commercial and factory- installed anti-theft devices 
will be conducted. This effort v/ill determine not 
only the relative effectiveness of these devices in 
preventing auto thefts but also their adaptability to 
different makes and models of automobiles. Finally, 
the relative effectiveness of mass communications 
media in treating the auto theft problem will be ex- 
amined tlirougli a suivey of the effect auto theft ad- 
vertisements have on a randomly selected sample of 
Denver automobile owners. 



NI 71-1 26-G— $73,083. From 7/6/71 to 6/6/72 
Title — A Study of Violence Problems Affecting Fire 
Departments. 

Grantee— Stanford Research Institute, Menlo Park, 
California. 

Director— Thomas L. Lally, Senior Social Scientist, 
Stanford Research Institute, 1611 Kent Street, Ar- 
lington, Virginia 22209. 

Abstract — This research project is concerned w'ith a 
study of violence problems affecting fire depart- 
ments and is related to police involvement in civil 
disturbance situations. The study will investigate: 1) 
attacks on firemen; 2) bomb threats and bomb ex- 
plosions; 3) known and suspected cases of arson; 
and 4) campus disorders. When a draft of the re- 
port js completed, a workshop will be held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., to review the research results. 
> 

NI 71-127^— $177,231. From 6/25/71 to 6/24/72 

Title — ^Architectural Design to Improve Security in 
Uiban Residential Areas. 



NI 71-I22-G— $109,575. From 7/1/71 to 6/30/72 Grantee—New York University. 



Title— .Analysis of the Los Angeles District Attorney's 
Office. 

Grantee — ^The Rand Corporation, Santa Monica, 
California. 

Director— Dr. Peter W^ Greenwood, Associate Head, 
Management Science Department, the Rand Cor- 
poration, 1700 Main Street, Santa Monica, Califor- 
nia 90406. 

Abstract — ^This project involves a systematic study of 
decision-making and management within the Los 
Angeles District Attorney's Office. Tlie objective of 
the research is to provide policy-makers in the Dis- 
trict Attorney's Office of Los Angeles and other 
large cities with the planning methodology and 
guidelines necessary to improve the effectiveness of 
tlieir operations. Major outputs of the study will in- 
clude 1) the development of a generalized method- 
ology for the study of prosecutorial operations and 
2) guidelines and standards for improving the 
efficiency, effectiveness and fairness of these opera- 
tions. 



Director— Oscar Newman, Director, Institute of 
Planning and Housing, New York University, B53 
Broadway, New York, New York 10003. 

Abstract — This is the second year of a project that is 
employing research-in-action methodology to deter- 
mine whether the physical design of residential 
complexes and their disposition in the urban setting 
can significantly affect rates of serious crime and 
vandalism which occur within public housing units. 
Before and after studies are being performed in 
conjunction with actual modifications to the physi- 
cal plant of two New York housing projects to test 
whether the grouping of dwelling units; the defini- 
tion of grounds; the design of elevators and lobbies 
and the positioning of routes, doors and lighting 
can discourage criminal entry. Simultaneously, this 
project is exploring whether physical design can 
evoke behavior and attitudes that lead residents to 
the self-policing of their complex and to efforts at 
reducing vandalism and ensuring project security. 
The immediate effect of this project (which is being 
conducted in cooperation with the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development) will be the im- 
provement of at least two test projects under the 
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New York Housing Authority. Study conclusions 
will provide specific design guidelines which may be 
used to modify housing projects across the country. 



The e.xpected result of this study will be a matching 
of applicable techniques and equipment to police 
needs. 



NI 71^1 28-G— $79,900. From 6/15/71 to 6/14/72 

Title — Dermatoglyphics and Crime. 

Grantee — Behavioral Science Foundation, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

Director — Dr. Lawrence Razavi, Box 70, Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, Fruit Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 02114. 

Abstract — ^The association between violent behavior 
and sex chromosome aberrations has been known 
since 1965. This project proposes to examine thou- 
sands of fingerprints in both the general and the of- 
fender populations in order to test the feasibility of 
using fingerprints as a rough index to identify indi- 
viduals who are most likely to exhibit chromosomal 
aberrations. In previous studies, 50 percent of those 
with aberrant fingerprints have exhibited chromoso- 
mal anomalies. Thus, screening via fingerprints of- 
fers an inexpensive and efficient method to establish 
the incidence of chromosomal aberration. Finger- 
prints may very well prove to be a bettor prediction 
of behavior than a blood sample culture — the usual 
method of determining chromosomal aberrations. 

NI 71«129-.G— $30,000. From 7/15/71 to 7/14/72 

Title — ^Digital Radio Telecommunications for Law 
Enforcement Application. 

Grantee — Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge. 

Director — Professor J. F. Reintjes, Professor of Elec- 
trical Engineering, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, 77 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts 02139. 

Abstract — The purpose of this project is to conduct a 
thorough investigation of the new field of digital 
communications (code as opposed to voice trans- 
mission) for adaptation to police use. The.se systems 
may help in solving many problems such as privacy, 
efficient use of channels, speed and automation. 



^Obligated after June 30, 1971; however, awarded with 
funds appropriated for FY 1971 but available until expended. 



NI 71-!30-PO~$1,000. 

Contract #1-1 177-J-LEAA 

Contractor — Center for Naval Analysis, Arlington, 
Virginia. 

Abstract — Project plan for an evaluation, of night vi- 
sion devices. 

NI 71-1 32-G— $83,714. From 7/1/71 to 3/1/72 

Title— Kansas City Street Lighting Study, 

Grantee — ^Kansas City, Missouri, Public Works De- 
partment. 

Director — M. B. Flint, Public Ser\-ice Engineer. 
Public Works Department, 20th Floor, City Hall, " 
Kansas City, Missouri 64104. 

Abstract — ^This project will determine how street 
lighting afi'ects nigiu street crime. The study's over- 
all goals are to provide a clearer basis for allocating 
lighting resources and for planning their future util- 
ization. The study will use computer programs em- 
ploying dunnny-variable, multiple regression tech- 
niques to 1) analyze the records piovided.by the 
police and the data extracted from a stratified sam- 
ple of the city's census blocks, inputing the effects of 
police patrol levels and the socio-economic charac- 
teristics in the census blocks; 2) determine the 
effect of lighting on different types of crime com- 
mitted in various neighborhoods; and 3) determine 
the efTectivencss of improved lighting within each 
type of neighborhood. 

NI 71-133-IA*— $70,468. From 6/30/71 to 5/31/72 

Title— E.xploratoiy Study of the Feasibility of Video 
Taping. Cou rtroorn Proc edu res. 

Grantee — National Bureau of Standards, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Director — Richard Penn, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Technical Analysis Division, Gaithersburg, 
Maryland 20760. 

Abstract — ^The development in recent years of small 
and compact video taping equipment, easily oper- 
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ated with only norma! lighting, may open up new 
opportunities for increasing the efficiency, effective- 
ness and fairness of court procedures. Despite tradi- 
tional opposition to cameras in the courtroom, it is 
possible that application of video methods may be 
found to perpetuate testimony, interrogate witnesses 
remotely, etc.. in a manner not ofTensive to the legal 
community and traditional concepts of American 
justice. The purpose of this work is to review the 
state of the art of video recording and to determine 
the feasibility and practicability of utilizing these 
techniques in court activities. The project output 
will be a handbook detailing the advantages, disad- 
vantages, constraints and limitations of video tape 
applications in court-centered criminal justice sys- 
tem activities. (Contract leference: LEAA- 
J-IAA-005-2) . 

NI 71-137-G--§25,961 From 7/1/71 to 6/30/72 

Title — Evaluation of Youth Service Bureaus. 

Grantee— Department of the California Youth Au- 
thority, Sacramento. 

Director— Elaine Du.xbury, Associate Behavioral Re- 
search Analy.st, CYA, 714 P Street, Sacramento, 
California 95814. 

Abstract — ^The proposed project will continue the 
California Youth Authority's evaluation of a pilot 
program of Youth Service Bureaus in California. 
The goals of the evaluation are to determine if 
Youth Sci*\-ice Bureaus can divert a significant 
number of youths from the juvenile justice system 
and 10 determine if the Bureaus can utilize existing 
community resources in a better manner. Evalua- 
tion methods include: refining the basic information 
system on youth served by each Bureau and referred 
by them to other agencies: compiling and analyzing 
arrest, disposition and probation intake statistics 
from the target areas; systematically studying refer- 
ral policies and criteria and the coordination of ju- 
venile cases and delinquency prevention programs; 
consulting with Bureaus planning to conduct addi- 
tional evaluation of juvenile cases and delinquency 
prevention programs; and consulting with Bureaus 
planning to conduct additional evaluation of their 
individual piograms. 



♦Obligated after June 30, 1971; however, awarded with 
funds appropriated for FY 1971 but available until expended. 



NI 71-140-.G*— $194,102. From 7/15/71 to 8/31/72 

Title — Study of Delinquency and Criminal Careers. 

Grantee— Temple University of the Commonwealth 
System of Higher Education, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Director — ^Dr. Michael Lalli, Associate Professor, De- 
partment of Sociology, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 19122. 

Abstract — ^This is the second year of a three-year pro- 
ject (NI 70-027) to study and analyze the social 
processes by which some young males enter into, 
maintain or abandon a variety of fonns of behavior 
such as delinquency, juvenile crime, adult crime, 
use of alcohol or soft and hard drugs, school drop- 
out problems, etc. The project is intended to deter- 
mine when, how and why some youths, but not oth- 
ers, begin and retain or abandon some forms of pre- 
scribed and proscribed behavior. 

NI 71-141-G— $15,915. From 6/30/71 to 6/30/72 

Title — Evaluation of Homeward Bound Program for 
Delinquent Children. 

Grantee— Massachusetts Department of Youth Serv- 
ices, Boston. 

Director — ^Joseph W. Zabriskie, Executive Assistant, 
Massachusetts Department of Youth Services, 14 
Somerset Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02108. 

Abstract — ^This project is an evaluation and compari- 
son of four relatively short-term correctional treat- 
ment programs for delinquent boys aged 15-17. 
Boys committed to the Massachusetts Department 
of Youth Services (DYS) will be randomly assigned 
to three programs: 1) the Homeward Bound Pro- 
gram, providing 30 days of forestry camp training 
and 30 days experience in a physically demanding 
and challenging outdoor program; 2) a 60-day pa- 
role program commencing seven days after commit- 
ment and 3) a 60-day institutional program in a 
youth .training facility, emphasizing a management 

. milieu treatment approach. In addition, a fourth 
group of boys who have been adjudicated delin- 
quent but not committed to DYS will be placed, 
with parental consent, in the Plomeward Bound 
Program on a voluntary basis. Each group will be 
supervised in the community for a period of six 
months following the 60-day treatment program. 
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Evaluation will be made on the basis of before and 
after psychological tests (the Jesness Inventory and 
the Osgood DifTerential Test) and an examination 
of delinquent behavior occurring prior to the expi- 
ration of the six-month community supervision pro- 
gram. 

NI 7l--142-G--^$35,496. From 8/3/71 to 8/2/72 

Title— The Ex-OfTender as Parole Officer. 

Grantee — District of Columbia Department of 
Corrections. 

Director — Allen M. Avery, Associate Director for 
Community Services, D.C. Department of Correc- 
tions, 614 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

Abstract — 7*his project began last year (NI 70-021) 
with 100 recently released or soon-to-be released 
parolees randomly assigned as parole officers (half 
to Department of Corrections and half to an ex-of- 
fender organization known as Bonabond, Inc.). The 
purpose of the project is to ascertain whether parole 
supervision by ex-ofTendcrs can be as effective as su- 
per\'ision by regular parole officers. Although some 
tentative findings are now available, this continua- 
tion project will insure that a sufficient number of 
cases are included, with a long enough period of pa- 
role exposure to permit a firm evaluation. In addi- 
tion to an extended examinaMon of program and 
outcome data, the grantee will study supeivision 
techniques employed by both Bonabond and the 
Department of Corrections in order to develop ty- 
pologies for effectively matching parolees and pa- 
role officers. 

NI 71-143-PO— $2,400. 

Contractor — Edward de Franco, New York State 
Identification and Intelligence System, Albany. 
New York. 

Purpose — "Case Study of Organized Criminal Infil- 
tration into Legitimate ^Business." (Contract refer- 
ence: 1-1219-J-LEAA.) 

NT 7l-l44-IA-~$72,246 Frc.j 7/14/71 to 4/14/72 

Title — Evaluation of the Al^Purpose Communica- 
tions/Protective Helmet. 



♦Obligated after June 30, 1971; however, awarded with 
funds appropriated for FY 1971 but available until expended. 



Grantee — U.S. Army Land Warfare Laborator)'. 

Director — Matthew Wargovicli, Project Officer, Bio- 
logical Sciences, U.S. Army Land Warfare Labora- 
tory, Aberdeen Proving Grounds, Mar)^land 21003. 

Abstract — The grantee will test an all-purpose com- 
munication/protective helmet, under a variety of 
conditions, for use by law enforcement personnel 
during collective violence situations. The series of 
examinations performed on the helmet/face shield- 
nock protector assembly will determine the effects 
of weapons (guns, clubs, etc.), harmful chemicals 
such as CS gas and toxic environments. Four police 
departments will test the operational aspects of the 
helmet and its communication system. (Contract 
reference: LEAA-HAA^OOl-2) ' 

NI 7 l-l46~IA*—$ 14,500 From 9/22/71 to 9/21/72 

Title — Injuries by Blunt Instruments. 

Grantee — National Institute of Neurological Diseases 
and Stroke, Bethesda, Maiyland 20014. 

Director — ^Dr. A. K. Ommaya. National Institute of 
Neurological Diseases and Stroke, National Insti- 
tutes of Health, Bethesda, Maiyland. 

Abstract— This research project will evaluate the use 
of blackjacks in terms of probability of bodily injury 
and lethality. The grantee will determine 1) the 
probable efTects resuhing from .the use of the black- 
jack and 2) the probable nature of the injuries 
which mav occur from difTerent types of usage. 
(Contract reference: LEAA-J-IAA~006~2) 

NI 7I-I47-G*— $45,136 From 8/1/71 to 7/31/72 

Title — Flexible Optical Inspection Device. 

Grantee—- Franklin Institute Research Laboratories, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Director — Robert J. Gibsort, Senior StafT Scientist, 
Biodynamics Laborator)', Franklin Institute Re- 
search Laboratories, 20th and Race Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 19103. 

Abstract — ^Thc objective of this project is the devel- 
opment of a prototype, instnmiented probe that can 
be inserted into a container through a small orifice 
for a visual examination of the container's contents. 
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The probe, which is composed of fiber optical mate- 
rials, will contain a wide-angle feature and will 
transmit the interior view to an observer some dis- 
tance away. The probe can be manipulated from 
behind a shield and it furnishes its own illumina- 
tion. 

NI 71~149-IA*— $13,050 From 8/23/71 to 10/4/71 

Title— Implementation and Test of Statistical Meth- 
odology for Analyzing Civil Disorders. 

Grantee— Washington Data Processing Center, Un- 
ited Stated Department of Agriculture. 

Director — Adrian H. J ones. Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration, 633 Indiana Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20530. 

Abstract — This in-house project will extend and re- 
fine a methodology developed by the project direc- 
tor for analyzing civil disorders. The methodology' is 
based upon Neil Smelsers* Theory of Collective Be- 
havior and other compatible conceptual frames of 
reference including General Systems Theory^ Two 
classes of data are involved. The first class is com- 
posed of data related to cities and geographical re- 
gions. This information consists of variables such as 
city size, racial/ethnic composition, size of police 
force and type of riot control planning. The second 
class of data is related to civil disorders. This infor- 
mation consists of variables such as time and dura- 
tion of riot, size and composition of riot control 
forces and methods and techniques used by riot 
control forces. (Contract reference: LEAA- 
J-IAA-003-2.) 

NI 71~I5(M3*-$109,050 From 8/1/71 to 9/30/72 
Title— Evaluation Plan of LEAA. 

Grantee— The Brookings Institution, Washington 
D.C. ^ ' 

Director— David T. Stanley, Senior Fellow, The 
Brookings Institution, 1775 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Abstract— The grantee will develop and assist in the 
initial implementation of a program evaluation 



^Obligated after June 30, 1971; however, awarded with 
funds appropriated for FY 1971 but available until expended. 



plan for LEAA. Program evaluation measures the 
effectiveness of a program in achieving its objectives 
or the relative effectiveness of two or more pro- 
grams in meeting common objectives. The Evalua- 
tion Plan developed under this grant will provide 
LEAA with techniques for establishing LEAA goals, 
determining priorities among programs and measur- 
ing program performance. Steps in the plan devel- 
opment will include 1) review of LEAA documents 
and procedures, 2) collection of data through 
contact with LEAA stafif at all levels and 3) analy- 
sis of information gained in the first two stages. 
This analysis will result in a plan designed to meet 
LEAA requirements and will provide a framework 
for measuring success of LEAA efforts. 

NI 71-151^G*— $108,931 From 7/26/71 to 1/25/72 

Title — The Epidemiology of Biological Dysfunction 
and Violent Behavior. 

Grantee — Dr. William H. Sweet, President, Neuro 
Research Foundation, Inc., Boston, Massachusetts. 

Director— Dr. Frank R. Ervin, Director, Stanley 
Cobb Laboratories for Psychiatric Research, Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts 
02114. 

Abstract — This research project will study the role of 
neurobiological dysfunction in the violent offender. 
Specifically, the grantee will determine the inci- 
dence of such disorders in a state penitentiary for 
men; estimate their prevalence in a non-incarcer- 
ated population; and improve, develop and test the 
usefulness of both electrophysiological and neuro- 
psychological techniques for the detection of such 
disorders in routine examinations. Primary brain 
dysfunction, endocrine and metabolic disorders and 
genetic abnormalities will be studied. Particular em- 
phasis will be placed on those processes contributing 
to the lack of impulse control often associated with 
violent crime. 

NI 7l~152^G*— $10,000. From 8/1/71 to 7/31/72 
Title — Loansharking in the U.S. 

Grantee— Social Research Corporation, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Director— Dr. Gerald W. Smith, Department of Soci- 
ology. University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 
84112. 
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Abstract — Under this grant, the Institute is funding a 
nationwide pilot survey of consumer borrowing 
from loansharks. The Gallup Oiganization will un- 
dertake the survey, and the grantee will analyze the 
results. 

NI 71-.153-G*— $78,728 From 9/27/71 to 9/27/72 

Title — New Effectiveness Measures for Organized 
Crime Control Efforts: Development and Evalua- 
tion. 

Grantee — International Research and Technolog)' 
Corporation, Washington, D.C. 

Director — Don H. Overly, International Research 
and Technology Corporation, 1225 Connecticut 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Abstract — ^The grantee, in a follow-on project to a 
feasibility study (NI 70-084), will develop, validate 
and test operationally new measures of the level of 
organized criminal activity and the effectiveness of 
law enforcement efforts to combat oi^anized crime. 
In undertaking this effort, the grantee will work 
closely with law enforcement officials in the state of 
Michigan. 

NI 71-155-G*— $88,192 From 8/4/71 to 2/3/73 

Title — Prevention and Control of Collective Vio- 
lence. 

Grantee — South Carolina Department of Corrections, 
Columbia. 

Director — William D. Leeke, Director, South Caro- 
lina Department of Corrections, P.O. Box 766, Col- 
umbia, South Carolina 29202. 

Abstract — ^This research project deals with the serious 
problem of collective violence in correctional insti- 
tutions. The grantee will gather information from 
prisons throughout the country on incidents that 
have occurred in recent years. The Department of 
Corrections will also make an in-depth study of six 
institutions. The general objective of the project is 
to gain an understanding of causes so as to improve 
prevention programs and to develop guidelines for 
handling disturbances when they occur. 



*Obligated after June 30, 1971; however, awarded with 
funds appropriated for FY 1971 but available until expended. 



NI 71~156-IA*— $57,609.98 

From 7/1/71 to 9/30/71 

Title — Law Enforcement Standaids Laboratory and 
Support Services. 

Grantee — National Bureau of Standards, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Director — Dr. Richard R. Morrison, National Bureau 
of Standards, Physics Building, Room B-150, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20234. 

Abstract — ^The Institute has provided funds to estab- 
lish a Law Enforcement Standards Laboratory at 
the National Bureau of Standards. Tlie Laboratory 
will: define voluntary, minimum performance 
standards for equipment; develop standard proce- 
dures for measuring equipment performance; de- 
sign a program for inspecting and certifying com- 
mercial testing laboratories; develop design stand- 
ards so that equipment or components from differ- 
ent manufacturers can be used together; and rec- 
ommend to LEAA the promulgation of equipment 
standards. The Institute will then publish and dis- 
tribute the standards to law enforcement agencies, 
manufacturers and other interested pei-sons. 

NI 71-157-G*— $2,000 From 7/21/71 to 7/20/72 

Title — Pretrial Release in the United States. 

Grantee — Paul B. Wice, Department of Political 
Science, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
61801. 

Director — Same as above. 

Abstract — ^This project involves an empirical investi- 
gation of pretrial release in over seventy cities 
throughout the United States. It will attempt to 
document the similarities and differences in pretrial 
release practices throughout the country and deter- 
mine which systems work well, which work badly 
and why. The investigator will employ a combina- 
tion of mail questionnaires and personal interviews 
in this doctoral dissertation. 

NI 71-158-PO— $191.77. 

Contractor — ^John Webster, Chicago, Illinois. 

Purpose — Presentation to Institute staff on "Alloca- 
tion of Police Resources." 
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Table 8.— National Institute Distribution of FY 1971 Funds* 



(Listed by program area) 



Program 


Awards 


Awards 


Total FY 1971 


Percentage 


area 


before 6/30/71 


after 6/30/71 


awards 


allocation 




SI ,351 ,941.00 


S 449,905.00 


SI ,801 ,846.00 


26.27 




1,405,569.00 


250,561.98 


1 ,656,130.98 


23.54 




- 752,439.00 


166,277.00 


918,716.00 


13.06 




1 ,201 ,131.00 




1,201,131.00 


17.07 




235,375.00 


101,242.00 


336,617.00 


4.78 




65,216.89 


126,228.00 


191 ,444.89 


2.73 






109,050.00 


109,050.00 


1.55 




...... 774,191.00 




774,191.00 


11.00 




55,785,862.89 


SI, 203,265.98 


S6, 989, 126. 87 


100.00 



*Does not inelude Purehase Orders, Graduate Rcscareh Fellowships, Visiting Fellowships, or Educational Allowances. 



Table 9.— National Institute Distribution of FY 1971 Funds* 

(Listed by state) 



Approved Approved 

State before 6/30/71 after 6/30/71 Total 



Arizona S 41 ,755.00 S — S 41 ,755.00 

California ^ 634,906.25 78,132.50 636,302.75 

Coloiado J 85 ,622.00 — 85 , 622.00 

Connecticut 8,223.00 40,400.00 48,623.00 

District of Columbia 620,141.00 238,996.63 859,137.63 

Florida 212,116.35 ' — 212,116.35 

Georgia 10,067.00 — 10,067.00 

Hawaii 4,806.00 — 4,806.00 

Illinois : , 333,098.50 157,382.27 490,480.77 

Indiana 3,800.00 700.00 4,500.00 

Maryland 980,787.00 144,035.98 1,124,822.98 , 

Massaehusctts 152,375.00 202,740,00 355,115.00 

Miehigan 463,020.50 6,781.50 469,802.00 

Minnesota 175,595.00 — 175,595.00 

.Missouri 116,241.00 555.00 116,796.00 

Nebraska 10,543.50 — 10,543.50 

New Mexico 297,580.00 — 297,580.00 

New York 1,019,015.89 1,560.00 1,020,575.89 

North Carolina 283,384.00 — 283,384.00 

Ohio 9,924.00 — 9,924.00 

Oregon 6, 469. 00 — 6, 469. 00 

Pennsylvania 135,508.00 265,276.00 400,784.00 

Rhode Island , 9,895.00 — 9,895.00 

South Carolina — 88,192.00 88,192.00 

Tennessee-. — .. 5,611.00 — 5,611.00 

Tesas 96,540.00 — 96,540.00 

Utah — 10,000.00 .10,000.00 

Virginia... 168,153.00 — 168,153.00 

Washington 199,544.00 555.00 200,099.00 

.VViseonsin 10,398.00 — 10,398.00 



Total S6 , 095 , 1 1 8 . 99 S 1 ,235 , 306 . 88 S7 , 330 , 425 . 87 
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Table 10.— National Institute FY 1971 Awards 

(Listed by state and award number) 



ARIZONA : 

NI 71-034-G University of Arizona, Tucson $ 41»755 

CALIFORNIA: 

NI 71-006-PO Dr. Ruby Be! J Yaryan 537 

NI71-018-G City of Lakewood ... 140,000 

NI 71-023-G American Justice Institute 2,751 

NI 71-054-G Joseph L. Peterson 2,000 

NI71-056-PO Milton Burdman 537 

NI 71-OCl-C Sylviinia, GTE. Inc 76.736 

NI 71-0G6-G University of California, Davis 94.212 

NI 71-069-G University of Southern 

California 66,154 

NI 71-081-GF-5 Robert Do wling Saake 4,600 

NI 71-081-GF-6 Stephen L. Mehay 4.000 

NI 71-081-GF-7 Gene Edward Carte 2,800 

NI 71-081-GF-29 John M. ClemenU 2,800 

NI 71-082-EA-5 University of Southern 

California 2.322 

NI 71-082-EA-6 University of California, 

Los Angeles 681 

NI 71-032-EA-7 University of California, 

Berkeley.- — .. 302 

NI 71-082-EA-29 University of California. 

Berkeley 698.25 

NI 71-083-GF-4 Laurence A, Greco 3,200 

NI 71-083-GF-6 Quon Y. Kwan . ... 2,600 

NI 71-083-GF-lO Michael A. Rust igan 2,600 

*NI 71-084-EA-6 University of California, 

Berkeley. ..... 698a25 

*NI 71-084-EA-lO University of California,' 

Berkeley- 698.26 

NI 71-086-G Stanford Univcreity .......... 73»498 

NI 71-107-PG Department of the California 

Youth Authority...- 10,000 

NI71-108-PG EG&G, Inc.-...-— — 9,995 

NI71-122-G The Rand Corporation-— 109,575 

NI 71-126-0 Stanford Research Institute 73.083 

NI 71-137-G Department of the California 

Youth Authority 25.961 



$713,038.75 

COLORADO: 

NI 71-044-G University of Denver $17,643 

NI 71-049-G University of Denver $46,177 

NI71-12(>-G Denver Research Institute 21,802 



$ 85,622 

CONNECTICUT: 

NI 71-081-GF-13 Robert B. Reich $ 2,800 

NI 71-082-EA-13 Yale University Law School 2,823 

NI 71-083-GF-ll Jon T. Saunders 2,600 

*NI 71-084 -EA-11 Yale University 2,900 

*NI 71-095-C Dunlap and Associates, Inc ... 37,500 



$ 48,623 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 

NI71-003-VF Jack M. Holl - $22,120 

NI 71-004-VF GaryV. Dubin 25,860 

NI 71-005-1 A Bureau of the Census 197,500 

*NI 71-.026-C Boise Cascade Center for 

Community Development- 26 , 000 

NI 71-04U-IA Bureau of Indian Affairs 3,000 

NI 7i-0R3-IA U.S. Army Materiel Command 175,000 

NI 71-i)7l-VF Edward S. Ryan 23 ,331 

NI 71-083-GF-lG Eugene M. Zoglio-.- 1,900 

*NI 75.-084-EA-16 American University.-.. -. 924 

NI 7i-09a*G D.C. MetropoliUn Police 

Department 102,155 



♦ Funded after 6/30/71. 



NI 71-098- G Bureau of Social Science 

Research, Inc 23,234 

NI 71-105-rG Catholic University of America 9,426 

♦NI71-117-PO LEAA Library 12,244.63 

NI71-123-GF Olivia V. Aiken 934 

NI 71-134-EA Catholic University of America. 185 

NI 71-142-G District of Columbia Department 

of Corrections - 35,496 

*NI 71-149-IA Washington Data Processing 

Center, Department of 

Agriculture 13.050 

*NI 71-15(>-G Brookings Institution 109,050 

*NI 71-153-G International Research and 

Technology Corporation . 78 ,728 



$ 859,137.63 

FLORIDA: 

NI 71-007-GF I^n Reed Adams 5600 

NI 71-035-G University of South Florida....... 132,966 

NI 71-081-GF-4 Leon Reed Adams 3,200 

NI 71-082-EA-4 Florida State University 515.35 

NI 7 1-091- G Omco of the Sheriff, Jacksonville. . 74 ,835 



$ 212,116.35 

GKf>RGIA: 

NI 71-081-GF-17 Lawrence E. Cummlngs.. . $ 9,000 
NI 71-082-EA-17 University of Georgia 1 ,067 



$ 10,067 

HAWAII*: 

NI 71-009-GF Randall C. Baselt $ 600 

NI 71-081-GF-ll Randall C. Baselt---....-— .-.„ 4.000 

NI 71-082-EA-ll University of Hawaii 206 



$ 4,806 

ILUNOIS: 

NI'-71-.024-G IIT Research Institute... $5,726 

NI 71-028-G National Conference of 

Commissionen: on Uniform 

State Laws - 121,000 

KI 71-04()-C IIT Research Institute 67.000 

NX71-043-G American Bar Foundation 33,355 

NI 71-067-G American Bar Foundation 107.067 

NI V1-081-GF-9 David R. Struckho/r - $4,600 

NI 71-082-EA-9 S<iut hern Illinois University 550.60 

NI 71-083-GF-3 Jon P. Galley 3,800.00 

*NI 71-084-EA-3 Southern Illinois University 1.408.60 

♦NI 7i-118-G College of American 

Pathologists Foundation 153,782 

*NI71-16Y-G PaulB. Wice 2,000 

*NI71-158-PO John Webster 191.77 



$490,480.77 

INDIANA: 

NI 71-083-GF-7 Herman E. Mitchell 3.800 

♦NI 71-084-EA-7 Purdue University 700 



$ 4,500 

MARYLAND: 
NI 71-001-1 A U.S. Army Land Warfare 

Laboratory $ 15,000 

NI 71-002-PO Institute of Judicial Management 

Associates, Inc 2,484 

NI 71-016-lA National Bureau of SUndards 26.000 

NI 71-037-IA National Bureau of Standards 400.000 

NI 7 1-042-1 A National Bureau of Standards 88.623 
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Table 10.— National Institute FY.1971 Awards (Continued) 



NI 71-051-IA U.S. Army Land Warfare 

Laboratory, ..... 5,000 
NI 71-060-IA U.S. Naval Explosive Ordnance 

Diaposal Facility.. 175,000 

NI 71-083-CfF-l Kenneth Bergmann 3,800 

♦NI 71-084-KA-l Univcreity of Maryland-.-.,-..,. 1,458 

NI 71-088-G Huntingdon Research Center 29,012 

NI 71-097-G Operations Research, Inc 80,122 

NI 71-102-IA U.S. Army Land Warfare 

Laboratory- 32, 000 

NI 71-104-IA National Institute of Mental 

Health,.-, . 7,500 

NI 71-119-lA U.S. Army Land Warfare 

laboratory 45, 000 

•NI 71-133-IA National IJureau of Standard*..... 70,468 

NI 7 1-1 44- 1 A U.S. Army Land Warfare 

Laboratory..,. 72,246. 

*NI 71-146-IA' National Institute of Mental 

Health 14,500 

*NI 71-15G-IA National Bureau of Standards 57,609.98 



$1,124,822.98 

MASSACHUSETTS: 

NI 71-013-PO Brandeis University ?2,450 

NI71-021-GK B&rbaraStolz 2,800 

NI 71-022-EA Brandcis University 3,500 

NI 71-062-PO Arthur D. Little, Inc 2,500 

NI 71-C81-GF-8 William C. Nowlin, Jr ....... 2 , 800 

NI 71-082-EA-8 Tufta University 2,910 

NI 71-106-PG John A. Robertson and 

Phyllis M. Teit€lbaun> 9, GOO 

♦NI 71-109-G Trustees of i:. ston University 93,809 

NI 71-128-G Behavioral Scrence Foundation.... 79,900 

NI 71-129-G Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology .- 30,000 

NI 71-141-G Massachusetts Department of 

Youth Service 15,915 

•NI 71-151-G^ Massachusetts General Hospital.-. 108,931 



$355,115 

MICHIGAN: 

NI 71-008-GF Dobbe Jean Ellis - ...... $600 

NI 71-048-OF Merlyn D. Moore.. 350 

NI 71-078-G Department of Michigan 

State Police 152,513 

NI 71-079-G University of Michigan $257,377 

NI 71-081-GF-lG Merlyn D. Moore-- 4,200 

NI 71-081-GF-19 David G. Epstein 3,600 

NI 71-081-GF-22 John A. Conley 4,600 

NI 71-081-OF-23 Bobbe Jean Ellis------ 4,000 

NI 71-081-GF-25 Kenneth F. Christian-- 4,800 

NI 71-081-GF-27 John A. Snyder...... G,600 

NI 71-081-GF-30 Knowlton W. Johnson 1,400 

71-082-EA-16 Michigan State University 1,530 

K\ 71-082-EA-19 Michigan State University........ 750 

NI 71-082-EA-22 Michigan State University 2,255 

NI 71-082-EA-23 University of Michigan 376 

NI 71-082-EA-25 Michigan State University 2,391 

NI 71-082-EA-27 Michigan State University .... 814.50 

NI 71-082-EA-30 Michigan State University 265 

NI 71-083-OF-2 Thomas F. Christian....-... — ... 3,200 

NI 71-083-GF-5 Frank S, Horvath. ...... ........ 3,200 

NI 71-083-GF-8 Ralph A. Olmos....... 3,800 

NI 71-083-GF-14 Calvin J. Swank - 4,400 

♦NI 71-084-EA-2 Michigan State University 1,840.60 

•NI 71-084-EA-5 Michigan State University 1,840.50 

♦NI 71-084-EA-8 Michigan State University .... 1,2G0 

♦NI 71-084-EA-14 Michigan State University 1,840.50 



$469,802 

♦ Funded after 6/30/71. 



MINNESOTA: 

NI 71-01.'>-G Minnesota Bureau of Criminal 

Apprehension. 5 42,900 

NI 71-081-GF-32 John P. Mitchell. 5,200 

NI 71-082-EA-32 University of MinnesoU 678 

NI 71-085-G Personnel Decisions, Inc 116,823 

NI 71-111-PG Mankato SUte College 9,994 



1176,696 

MISSOURI: 

NI 71-03G-G St. Louts Police Department I 24,227 

NI 71-081-GF-12 Imogene L. Simmons 2,800 

NI 71-082-EA-12 University of Missouri, 

Columbia.... 600 

NI 71-083-GF-12 Robert T. Sigler 6,000 

•NI 71-084-EA-12 University of Missouri 665 

NI 71-132-G Kansas City Public Works 

Department 83.714 



$116,796 

NEBRASKA: 

NI 71-055-G University of Nebraska | 8,676 

NI71-125-GF Roberto. May 1,600 

NI 71-136-EA Universityof Nebraska 267.60 



I 10,643.60 

NEW MEXICO: 

NI 71-050-G University of New Mexico $297,680 

NEW YORK: 
NI 71-014-G Institute of Judicial 

Administration $164,641 

NI 71-030-0 New York City Rand Institute.... 53,800 

NI 71-038-G Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory.. 1,864 

NI 71-C46-G Vera Institute of Justice... 162,027 

NI 71-047-GF Francis X. Strasser 400 

NI 71-053-G New York City Police Department 40,724 

NI 71-059-G New York Supreme Court........ 49,500 

NI 71-075-G Brookville Systems Co., Inc 29,921.89 

NI 71-076-G Columbia University 36,29^ 

NI 71-080-G National Council on Crime and ; 

Delinquency 201,231 

NI 71-081-GF-3 Albert J. Pirr.o, Jr $2,800 

NI 71-081-GF-15 Peter B. Hoffnjan 2,800 

NI V1-081-GF-24 David L. Johnston.-., 4,200 

NI 71-081-GF-26 Francis X. Strasser 4,000 

NI 71-082.EA-3 SUte University of New York at 

Albany......!... 2,010 

NI 71-082-EA-15 State University of Now York at 

Albany 933 

NI 71-082-EA-24 State University of New York at 

Albany 933 

NI 71-082-EA-2 6 State University of New York at 

Albany.... 933 

NI 71-083-GF-lf Stephen H. Wells 2, GOO 

♦NI 71-084-EA-i5 Fordham University 1,660 

NI 71-089-G New York State Identification and 

Intelligence Syatem 49,970 

NI 71-100-G New York City Police 

Department 12,816 

NI 71-110-PG John ^ay College of Crimicial 

Justice - 7,6o0 

NI 71-115-PG State University of New York at 

Albany 8,937 

NI 71-127-G New York University.. 177,231 

NI 71-143-PO Edward de Franco 2,400 



$1,020,676,89 
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Table 10.— National Institute FY 1971 Awards (Continued) 



NORTH CAROLINA: 

NI 71 -020-G University of Korth CaroUna.... $279,111 

NI 71-081-GF-28 N. Darlcne Walker— 2,800 

NI 71-082-EA-28 University of North Carolina..... 1,473 



$283,384 

OHIO: 

NI 71-032-G Ohio State University Research 

Foundation $ 9,924 

OREGON: 

NI 71-081-GF-l Palmer R.Anderson.--...-.. _-». $ 5,800 
NI 71-082-KA-l University of Or«Ron.. 669 



$ 6.469 

PENNSYLVANIA: 

NI71-041-G C a rncgie-Mellon University- $ 24,940 

NI71-063-G Pennsylvania State University 81,051 

NI 71-070-G University City Science Institute.- 14.725 

NI 71-074-G Pennsylvania Prison Society 4.642 

71-C81-GF-18 Joan C, Hoclt... -»..*.. - 3,000 

NI 71-082-EA-18 University of Pennsylvania.. , ... 2,760 

NI 71-083-GF-9 James M. Parl<er..-» 4,400 

♦NI 71-084-EA-9 Duqucsne University-... . 1,368 

•NI 71-096-G University of Pittsburgh— .... 24.670 

*NI71-140-G ' -To;nple University.... 194.102 

♦NI 71-147-G Franlclin Institute Research 

Laboratory ....,.» 45,136 



$400,784 

RHODE ISLAND: 
NI71-114-PG University of Rhode Island....... $ 9,895 

SOUTH CAROLINA: 

*NI 71-155-G South Carolina Department of 

Corrections $ 88.192 

TENNESSEE: 

NI 71-08 1-GF-lO Vestal Eueene Yarbrough $ 4,600 



NI 71-082-KA-lO University of Tennessee . 1,011 



$ 6.611 

TEXAS: 

NI71-010-GF Raymond I*. Cook..-.. $ 600 

NI 71-081-GF-14 Raymond L. Cook 5,200 

NI 71-082-EA-14 Texas Technological University... 234 

NI 71-103-G University of Texas, Galveston. ... ^7,506 
NI 71-1 16-PG University of Texas Law School, 

Austin..-.. ..»..-......-. 3,000 



$ 96,540 

UTAH: 

♦NI71-152-G Social Research Corporation... ... $10,000 

VIRGINIA: 

NI 71-017-GF Arnold n. Baker . . 600 

NI 71-019-G University of Virginia..-. 39,857 

NI 71-027-lA National Aeronautics and Space 

Administration...... . 3.000 

NI71-072-G University of Virginia...-...-.-.. 57,672 

NI71-093-G University of Virginia..,,.. 17,001 

NI 71-101-1 A U.S. Department of the Army.... 48,000 

NI71-124-GF Arnold IJ. Raker-..-.,, 934 

NI 71-130-PO Center for Naval Analysis....... - 1,000 

NI71-135-EA - Virginia Polytechnic Institute.-.. 189 



$168,153 

WASHINGTON: 

NI 71-083-GF-13 David IL Smith-. ,....... $ 5,000 

•NI 71-084-EA-13 University of Washington.-- 655 

NI7K037-G Pacific Northwest Laboratoiies..— 194,544 



$200,099 

WISCONSIN: 

NI71-012-GF Lettie M. Wenner-......,. .... $ 600 

NI 71-081-GF-2 Uttie M, Wenner.... 4,000 

NI 71-081-GF-21 Donald P. Simet. ...... , 3,600 

NI 71-082-EA-2 University of Wisconsin..,..-. . 70 

NI 71-082-EA-21 University of Wisconsin........ - 2,128 



$ 10,398 



Table 11.— National Institute FY 1971 Projects* 

(Listed by program area and award number) 



Crime prevention and deterrence: 

NI71-001-IA Heroin Detection Feasibility Study.. $15,000 
**NI 71-026-C Crimes in and around Residential 

Areas . — . 25,000 

NI 71-034-G Determinants of Delinquent 

Behavior — Peer Group and 

Situational I.^fluences.. 41,75!; 

NI 71-040-IA Concealed Weapons iDeiection 

System 57,000 

Z\*I 71-041-G Analysis of a Total Criminal 

Justice System-.,.-. 24,940 

NI71-044-G Diagnosis of Criminal Psychopaths.. 17,643 

N I 7 1-051-1 A Dogs Tral ned to Locate IJ o m bs 5 , 000 

*Does not include Purchase Orders, Graduate Research Fellowships, 
Visiting Fellowships, or Educational Allowances. 
♦♦Approved atter 6/30/71. 

Code: G — grant, C — contract, lA — inter-agency transfer, PG — pilot 
grant. 



^ Funded after 6/30/71. 



NI 71-053-G Biolumlnescent Narcotic and Bomb 

Detection 40,724 

NI 71-055-G Evaluative Research of a Com- 
munity-Based Probation Program. 8,676 

NI 71-058-IA Improved Explosive Devices 

Neutralization System---. 176,000 

NI 71-060-IA Improved Neutralization System and 
Procedures for Improvised Bomb 

Neutralization 176,000 

**NI 71-061-C An Evaluation of Small Business 

and Residential Alarm Systems- -. 76,736 

NI 71-069-G The Deterrent Effectiveness of 
Criminal Justice Sanctioning 

Strategies $66,154 

NI 71-088-G New Methodology for the Detection 

of Heroin and Related Drugs 29,012 

NI 71-1 91-G Tactical Analysis of Street Crime 74,835 

NI 71-Oi 8-G Summary and Appraisal of 

Criminological Survey Techniques 

and Findings 28,284 
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ERLC 



NI 71-100-(j Bomb Search/ Detection Doji 

Evaluation 12,816 

NI 71-101-G PurchmM of Experimental Night 

Vision Equipment...... 48,000 

NI 7M02-G Test and Evaluation of Hydro- 

nautics Explosive Vapor 

Detection System 32 , 000 

NI 71-103-G Marijuana: The Effects of Chronic 

Use on Brain and Behavior....... 87,506 

NI 71-107-G The Voluntary Selection of Drii£ 

Treatment Programs..... 10,000 

NI 71-119-IA Detection of Narcotics and 

Explosives by Docs 45,000 

NI71-120-G Auto Theft. 21,802 

NI 71-127-G Architerfu-al Desicn to Improve 

Si'v'urity in Urban Residential 

Areas.. 177,231 

NI 71-J28-G Dermatoglyphics and Crime.. . 79,900 
NI 71-132-G Kansas City Street Lightinif Study.. «3,714 
**NI 71-140-G Study of Delinquency and Criminal 

Careers 194.102 

♦♦NI 71-147-G Flexible Optical Inspection Device... 45,136 
♦♦NI 71-1 51-G The Epldemiolosy of Biological 

Dysfunction and Violent Behavior. 108,931 



Total $1,801,846 

Police operallona : 

NI 71-016-G Ultraviolet Detection of Metal 

Tracer $42,900 

NI 71-0I6-IA Center for Law Enforcement Equip- 
ment User Standards.. .. 25,000 

NI 71-018-G Development of a Model for 

Determination of Law Enforce- 
ment Contractual Costs.......... 140,000 

NI 71-019-G Forensic Analysis: Spark Source 

Mass Spectrometry and Neutron 

Activation Analysis 39,857 

NI 71-024-G Workshop on Forensic Applications 
of the Scanning Electron 

Microscope. 6,7?6 

NI 7 1-027-1 A Latent Indented Writini; Reading 

Instrument... 3,000 

NI 71-030-G Police Background Characteristics 

and Performance , 63»800 

NI 71>036-G The Use of an Incident Seriousness 

Index and Computerized Schedul- 
ing in Deployment of Police 

Patrol Manpower 24,227 

NI 7 1-037-1 A Law Enforcement Standards 

Laboratory 400 » 000 

KI 71-038-G Pclice Air Mobility Evaluation 1 ,364 

NI 71-054-G Decision-Making Model of the 

Physical Evidence Collection 

Process 2,000 

NI 71-063-G Police Performance Appraisal -.^ 81,051 

Nl71-07a-G Study of Crime Laboratories... ..... 14,725 

NI 71-078-G Research of Voice Identiflcation 152,513 

NI 71-085-G Development of Psychiatric 

Standards for Police Selection 116,823 

NI 71-086-G Output Measures for the Criminal 

Justice System... 73,498 

NI 71-089-G New Fingerprint Recording Method. 49,970 



♦♦ Approved after 6/30/71. 
t Code. G— grant, C — contract, lA— inter-agency transfer, PG — 

pilot fi:rants. 



NI 71-090-G Developing, TeaUng, and Implemen- 
tation of a Computer Simulation 
Model of Police Dispatch and 

Patrol Functions 102,165 

♦♦NI 71-096-G The Development of a Management 
Information System for the Over- 
all Management o( an Urban 

Police Department i 24,670 

NI 71-106-PG 'Determination of the Age of Blood 
Stains by Non-Destructive 

Methods 9,426 

NI 71-108-PG Time Dependent Electron Spin 
Resonance Characteristics of 
Gunpowder and Primer Residues.. 9,995 
NI 71-110-PG MIcrochemical Methods of Assay for 
Erythrocite Isoenzymes in Dried 
Blood through Autoradiography... 7,650 
NI 71-111-PG An Investigation into the Student- 
Manned Campus Security Force... 9,994 
NI 71-114-PG An Examination of the Impact of 

Intensive Police Patrol 9,895 

♦♦NI 71-1 18-G Training Seminars in Forensic 

Pathology 153,782 

NI 71-129-G Digital Radio Telecommunication*.. 30,000 
♦♦NI 71-146-IA Head Injuries by Blunt IritrumenU. 14,500 
♦♦NI 71-166-IA Law Enforcement Standards 

Laboratory and Support Services.. 57,609.98 



Total $1,656,130.98 

Prosecution and courts: 
NI 71-014-G Pilot Project to Formulate Standards 

for Juvenile Justice 164,541 

NI 71-028-G Uniform Rules of Criminal 

Procedure 121,000 

NI 71-042-IA Comparative Study of Courtroom 

Transcribing Equipment. ........ 88,623 

NI 71-043-G Omnibus Pretrial Hearing.......... 33,365 

NI 71-045-IA American Indian Court Law and 

Procedures 3,000 

NI 7 1-049- G Court Executive Training Program 

Design 46,177 

NI 71-059-G Court Security Study 49,500 

Ml 71«'eS7-G Non-CrJniinar Disposition of 

Criminal Cases 107,067 

NI 71-093-G Criminal Appeals: An Empirical 

Study 1.... 17.001 

NI 71-106-PG Pre-Trial Diversion of Drug 

OfTcndcrs in Massachusetts: The 

Implementation and Effectiveness 

of a New Statute..... 9,600 

♦♦NI 71-109-G Juvenile Prosecutor Project 93,809 

NI 71-116-PG The Defense Attorney's Role in Plea 

Bargaining 3,000 

NI 71-122-G Analysis of the Los Angeles District 

Attorney's Office 109,576 

♦♦NI 71-133-1 A Exploratory Study of the Feasibility 

of Video Taping Courtroom 

Procedures.--. 70,468 

•♦NI 71-157-G Pre-trial Release in the United 

States 2,000 



Total $918,716 

Corrections: 

NI 71-023-G Prison Adjustment Center...., $2,751 

NI 71-036-G Guided Group Interaction as an 

Instrument of Correctional Treat- 
ment: Evaluation and Standards.. 132,966 

NI 71-046-G Evaluation of the EffecU of Metha- 
done Treatment on Crime and 
Criminal Narcotics Addicts 162,027 
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NI 71-066-O Evtiuatfon of (he California Proba- 
tion Subsidy Program... . . 94»212 

NI 71-072-G Oflfpndcr Aid and R«storation 

Evaluation Study............... r»7.572 

K I 71-074-0 Conference on Prison Homosexuality. 4,612 

NI 71-079-G A National Aanessmenl of Juvenile 

and Youth Correctional ProRrams 257.377 

K I 7 l-0«0-Ci Parole Decision-Maki nR. 20 1 ,23 1 

KI 71-087"Ci Evaluation of Community-Based 

Corrections........ ........ 194,544 

NI 71-104 -I A Conference on P^ychoIoRy's Iloles 
and Contributions to Problems of 
Crime, Delinquency and 

Correction^....... . ....... 7,500 

NI 71-1 J 'i-O Using Correctional Officer? in 

Planned Change 8,937 

NI 71-137-Ci Evaluation of YoUth Service 

IlureauR... ...... . 25.961 

NI 71-141-0 Evaluation of Homeward Hound 

Program Jor Delinquent Children.. 15,915 
NI 71-142-0 The Kx-Offender as Parole Officer.-- 35,49fi 



Total ............ $1,201,131 

Collective violence: 

NI 71-032-G Police Ilehavior In a College Uiot ?:>,924 

NI 71-097-O Collective Violence Information 

Requirements o0,122 

NI 71-12C-G A Study of Violence Problems 

Affecting Fire Departments. 73,0H3 

NI 7 1-144-1 A E\aluation of the All-Purpos4- 

Communicationu/Protectivc 

Helmet 72.240 



•♦NI 71-149-IA Implementation and Tc«l of 
Statistical Methodology for 

Anal.%*«ing Civil Disorders 13,050 

71-155-0 Prevention and Control of Collective 

Violence 88, 192 



T(»tal ........ ... $336,617 

OrgaTii^ed crime: 
NI 71-075-O A Study of PoUre Operational 

Practices.. ............... $29,921.89 

NI 71-076-G Ethnic Succession and Network 

Formation in Organized Crime.... 35,295 
••KI Y1-095-C Evaluation of Organized Crime 

Intelligence S>'«teTr.8— ....... 37,500 

••NI 7J-152-0 Loansharking In the United Statc«... 10.000 
••NI 71-153-0 New Eflecllvenesa .Measures for 

Organised Crime Control EfTortx: 

Development and Evuluation ...... 78 , 728 



Total.. ............ $191,444.89 

Evaluation of program: 

••NI 71-150-G Evaluation Ilan of LEAA. ......... $109,050 

Demonatratlons and dliiaemlnatlon: 

NI 71-0'. iA PilolCitiesViclimitation Survey.. . $197,500 
NI 71-020-G Charlotte, rjorth Carolina. Criminal 

Jojfice Pilot Project 279.111 

KI 71-OliC-G Albuquerqut^Bernalillo County 

Criminal Justice Pilot Program.... 297.r)80 



Total ... $774,191 



Table 12.— National Institute Distribution of FY 1971 Funds 

(Listed by type of recipient) 



Awards Awards 

Type of recipient before 6/30/7 1 after 6/30/7 1 l*otal 

Universities . ... $2,1 30, .^38. 10 S 332,187.50 52,462.525.60 

Private Finns 1 ,076,030.89 503»325.63 1 ,579 ,356.52 

Feder.ll Agencies 1 ,291,869.00 155,627.98 1 ,447,496.98 

State and Local Government Agencies 860.725.00 88,192.00 948,917.00 

National and Professional Organizations 462,653.00 153,782.00 616,435.00 

Individuals 273,503.00 2,191.77 275,694.77 

Total - - 56,095,518.99 51,235,306.88 57,330.425.87 



Table 13.— National Institute Distribution of FY 1971 Funds 

(Listed by type of award) 



Tyjje of Award 



Awards 

befoi'e 6/30/71 



Awards 
after 6/30/71 



Total 



Grants 51,358,49" .89 5 908,400.00 55,266,896.89 

Contracts 57,000.00 139,236.00 196,236.00 

Inter-Agency Transfers 1 ,291 ,869.00 155,627.99 1 ,447,496.98 

Purchase Orders „ — 11,908.00 12,436.40 24,344,40 

Graduate Fellowships 187,118.00 — 187,118,00 

Visiting Fellowships .... 71,311.00 — 71,311.00 

Education^: Allowan(j& 38,939.10 19,606.50 58,525.60 

Pilot Grants 78,497.00 — 78,497.00 

Total - 56,095,118.99 $1,235,306.88 $7,330,425.87 
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Table 14. — ^FY 1971 Institute Graduate Research Fellowships and Educational Allowances 



Renewal fellowships: 

Leon R. Adams 
Criminology and Corrections 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 

Student stipend: $3200; school stipend: $515.35 
Topic: Development of a Design to Reduce Recidiv- 
ism 

Olivia V. Aiken 
Social Work 

Catholic University of America 
Washington, D.C. 

Student stipend: $934; school stipend: $185 
Topic: A Study of the Process of Socialization of 
Short-Term Adult Female Offenders into the In- 
mate Social System 

Palmer R. Anderson 
Sociology 

University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 

Student stipend: $5800; school stipend: $669 
Topic: Implementation of Research Techniques' Di- 
rected Toward a Knowledgeable Approach to 
Tlieory Building in the Field of Delinquency 

Arnold B. Baker 
Economics 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Blacksburg, Virginia 

Student stipend: $1,534; school stipend: $189 
Topic: A Cost-Benefit Anal>-sis for the Common- 
wealth of Virginia Criminal Justice System 
Renewal Fellowships (Continued): 



Randall C. Baselt 
Pharmacology 
University of Hawaii 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

Student stipend: $4600; school stipend: $206 
Topic: Chemical Studies of Methadone and its Metab- 
olite (s) 



Gene E. Carte 
Criminology 
University of Califo nia 
Berkeley, California 

Student stipend: $2800; school stipend: $302 
Topic: Exploration of the Administrative Aspects of 
Public Agencies within the Criminal Justice S>'stem 

Kenneth E. Christian 
Police Administration and Public Safety 
Michigan Slate University 
East Lansing, Michigan 
Student stipend: $4800; school stipend: $2391 
Topic: Establishment o£ Administrative Guidelines for 
State Police Training Programs 

Joyce M. Clements 
Criniinolog)' 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 
^tudent stipend: $2800; school stipend: $698.25 
Topic: A Study of Violence 

John A. Conley 
Police Administration 
Claremont Graduate School 
Claremont, California 

Student stipend: $4600; school stipend: $2255 
Topic: Study of the Origin and Development of the 
Criminal Justice System 

Raymond L. Cook 
Management 

Texas Technological University 
Lubbock, Texas 

Student stipend: $5800; school stipend: $234 
Topic: Aspects of the Correctional Program of the 
U.S. Army Correctional Training Facility Having 
Transfer Potential to Selected Civilian Institutions 

Lawrence E. Cummings 
Sociology 

University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 

Student stipend: $9000; school stipend: $1067 
Topic: Study of the Processing of Juveniles Through 
the Criminal Justice System 
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Renewal Fellowships (Continued): 

BobbeJ. Ellis 
Political Science 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Student stipend: $4600; school stipend: $375 
Topic: Study of the Juvenile Court System 

David G. Epstein 

Police Administration 

Michigan State University 

East Lansing, Michigan 

Student stipend: $3600; school stipend: $750 

Topic: Study of Police Response 

Joan C. Hock 

City Planning 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Student stipend: $3000; school stipend: $2750 

Topic: Study of the Control of Civil Disorders 

Peter B. Hoffman 
Criminal Justice 
State University of Neu* York 
Albany, New York 

Student stipend: $2800; school stipend: $933 
Topic: An Empirical Study of Parole Decision-Mak- 
ing 

Knowlton W. Johnson 
Criminology and Criminal Justice 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 
Student stipend : $1400; school stipend: $265 
Topic: Development of Sensitivity-Training Materials 
for Criminal Justice Personnel 

David L. Johnston 
Law Enforcement Administration 
State University of New York 
Albany, New York 

Student stipend : $4200; school stipend: $933 
Topic: Systematic Assessment of Criminal Justice 
Processes 
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Robert G. May 
Police Administration 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

Student stipend: $1,600; school stipend: $267.50 
Topic: Student- Police Confrontations 

Stephen L. Mehay 
Economics 

University of California 

Los Angeles, California 

Student stipend: $4000; school stipend; $681 

Topic: Investigation of the Applicability of Planning, 
Programming, Budgeting Systems (PPBS) to Mu- 
nicipal Criminal Justice Systems 

John P. Mitchell 
Psychology 

University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Student stipend : $5200; school stipend: $678 

Topic: A Study of Police Discretion 

Merjyn D. Moore 

Police Administration and Public Safety 
Micliigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 
Student stipend: $4550; school stipend: $1530 
Topic: Exploration of Police Sensitivity Training 
Techniques 

William G. Nowlin, Jr. 
Political Science 
Tufts University 
Medford, Massachusetts 

Student stipend: $2800; school stipend: $2,910 
Topic: The Response of Public Policy and Law En- 
forcement to Corporate Violations of the Civil and 
Criminal Law 

Albert J. Pirro, Jr. 

Law and Administration of Criminal Justice 
Union University, Albany Law School 
Albany, New York 

Student stipend: $2800; school stipend: $2010 
Topic: Parole and Parole Revocation of the Crimi- 
nally Convicted Drug Addict 



Renewal Fellowships (Continued): 

Robert B. Reich 

Law and Social Science 

Yale Law Scliool 

New Haven, Connecticut 

Student stipend: $2800; school stipend: $2823 

Topic: Use of Legal and Physical Design Criteria for 
Models of Criminal Rehabilitation and Administra- 
tion of Justice 

Robert D. Saake 
Education 

University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 

Student stipend: §4600; school stipend: $2332 
Topic: Study of the Factors in the Juvenile Arrest 
Rate of California 

Donald P. Simet 
Law and Sociology 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Student stipend: $3600; school stipend: $2128 
Topic: Study of Judicial Sentencing 

Imogene L. Simmons 
Sociology 

University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 

Student stipend: §2800; school stipend: $500 
Topic: An Empirical Study of Inmates at the Correc- 
tional Center for Women, Tipton, Missouri 

John A. Snyder 
Police Administration 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 

Student stipend: $6600; school stipend: $814.50 
Topic: Study of Conflict Between Youth Groups 
and Adult Authorities 

Barbara A. Stolz 
Political Science 
Brandeis University 
Waltham, Massachusetts 
Student stipend: $2800; school stipend: $3500 
Topic: Relationship Between Institutional Structures, 
Racial Conflict, and Delinquency 



Francis X. Strasser 
Criminal Justice 
State University of New York 
Albany, New York 

Student stipend: $4400; school stipend: $933 
Topic : Development of Entry Criteria and Incentives 
Needed to Promote the Interest of College Gradu- 
ates in the Police Service 

David R. StruckhofF 
Sociology 

Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Illinois 

Student stipend: $4600; school stipend: $550.50 
Topic : Study of the Social "Costs" of Incarceration 

N. Darlene Walker 

Political Science 

University of North Carolina 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Student stipend: $2800; school stipend: $1473 

Topic: Study of Unreported Crimes and Its Victims 

Lettie M. Wenner 
Sociology 

University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Student stipend: $4600; school stipend: $70 
Topic: Role of the Criminal Justice in Environmental 
Pollution Cases 

Vestal Yarbrough 
Education 

University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

Student stipend: $4600; school stipend: $1011 
Topic : A Study of Juvenile Recidivism 

New fellowships: 

Kenneth Bergmann 
Physical Education 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 

Student stipend: $3800; school stipend: $1458 
Topic: A Study of a Community-Based Offender 
Treatment Program 
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New fellowships (Continued): - 

Thomas F. Christian 
Criminal Justice 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 

Student stipend: $3200; school stipend: $1840.50 
Topic: The Role of Neighborhood Government in th.c 
Prevention of Crime 

Jon Galley 

Correctional Administration 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Illinois 

Student stipend: $3800; school stipend: $1408.50 
Topic: Correctional Administration 

Lawrence A. Greco 
Sociology 

University of California 
Santa Barbara, California 
Student stipend : $3200 

Topic: Local Law Enforcement Control of Drug 
Abuse 

Frank S. Horvath 
Criminal Justice 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 

Student stipend: $3200; school stipend: $1840.50 
Topic: Police Information Gathering Techniques 

Quon Y. Kwan 
Criminalistics 

Topic: Experimental Modeling of Arson Cases 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 

Student stipend: $2600; school stipend: $698.25 

Herman E. Mitchell 
Psychology 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 

Student stipend: $3800; school stipend: $700 
Topic: Jur9r Decision-Making 

Ralph A. Olmos 
Criminal Justice 



Michigan State University 

East Lansing, Michigan 

Student stipend: $3800; school stipend: $1,260 

Topic : Police Collective Bargaining Organizations 

James M. Parker 

Pharmacology 

Duquesne University 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Student stipend: $4400; school stipend: $1368 

Topic: Forensic Chemistry 

Michael A. Rustigan 
Criminology 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 

Student stipend: $2600; school stipend: $693.25 
Topic: Nineteenth Century Reform in the Criminal 
Justice System 

Jon T. Saunders 

Psychology 

Yale University 

New Haven, Connecticut 

Student stipend: $2600; school stipend: $2900 

Topic: Juvenile Delinquency/Corrections Programs 

Robert T, Sigler 
Sociology 

University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 

Student stipend: $5000; school stipend : $555 
Topic : Inmate Peer Group 

David H. Smith 
Psychology 

University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 

Student stipend: $5000; school stipend: $555 
Topic: Use of Modeling as a Police Training Tech- 
nique 

Calvin J. Swank 
Education 

Michigan Si ite University 
East Lansing, Michigan 

Student stipend: $4400; school stipend: $1840.50 
Topic: The Effect of the Community on Recruiting 
Black Police Officers 
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Stephen H. Wells 
Clinical Psychology 
Fordjiam University 
Ne^v York, New York 

Student stipend: $2600; school stipend: $1560 
Topic: Criminal Rehabilitation 



Eugene M. Zoglio 
Administration of Justice 
American University 
Washington, D.C. 

Student stipend : $1900; school stipend: $924 
Topic: Criminal Justice 



Table 15.— Final Published Project Reports on National Institute Grants 



Published by grantee: 

"Studying the Exclusionary Rule in Search and Sei- 
zure," Dallin H. Oaks, The Law School, University of 
Chicago, grant NI 7Q-013. Printed in The University 
of Chicago Law Review, Volume 37, No. 4, Summer 
1970. 

"'i1ie Office of Attorney Gener'al," National Asso- 
ciation of Attorneys General, grants NI 69-005 and 
NI 70-026. 



Available from Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office: 

"Court Management Study: Part 1, Summary," 
catalog no. Y4.D63/2:C83/2Pt.l. Price, 75 cents. 

"Court Management Study: Part 2, Major Reports 
and Proposals of the Staff of the Committee," catalog 
no. Y4.D63/2:C83/2/Pt.2. Price, $2.75. 

"The Nature, Impact and Prosecution of White- 
Collar Crime," Herbert Edelhert? NILECJ, catalog 
no. J 1.36/2: 70-1. Price, 40 cents. 

"Training Police as Specialists in Family Crisis In- 
ter\'ention,'* The City College, The City University of 
New York, OLEA Grant No. 157. J 1.36: 70-1. Price, 
70 cents. 

"Introducing a Law Enforcement Curriculum at a 
State University," Peter P. Lejins, Director, Institute 
of Criminal Justice and Criminology, 'University of 
Maryland, J1.2:L41/11. Price, 30 cents. 

Available from the National Technical Informa- 
tion Service of the U.S. Department of Commerce: 

"The Use of Probability Theory in the Assignment 
of Police Patrol Areas" — ^Village of Edina, Minnesota. 
OLEA No. 235. PB195 856. Price $3.00 (hard copy), 
65 cents (microfiche). 

"Economic Crimes: Their Generation, Deterrence, 
and Control," University of California at Santa Bar- 
bara, grant NI 69-041.. PB194 984. 



"The Evaluation of a Police/School Liaison Pro- 
grain," Michigan State Police, grant NI 69-068, 
PB195 974. 

"Crime and the Physical City: Neighborhood Do- 
sign Technique for Crime Reduction," Gerald 
Luedtkc and Associates, Detroit, Michigan, grant NI 
69-078, PB196 ?84. 

"An Economic Analysis of Ihc Distribution of Police 
Patrol Forces," Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
grant NI 69^080, PB194 985. 

"California Criminal Justice Information System," 
California State Department of Justice. NI 69-051, 
PB196'071. 

"Statistical Analysis of Public Defender Activities," 
NI 69-081, PB197 648. 

"Modern Court Management: Trends in the Role 
of the Court Executive," David J. Saari, Director, 
Court Management Study, Jl.36/2 :70-3. Price, 30 
cents. 

"Rehabilitative Planning Services for the Criminal 
Defense," Institute of Criminal Law and Procedure, 
Georgetown University Law Center, Washington, 
D.C. OLEA 217, J1.36:70-3. Price, $1.00. 

"Police Training and Performance Study," New 
York Police Department, OLEA 339. Stock no. 
27-6-0070. Price, $2.75. 

"The Crime of Robbery in the United States," Ar- 
nold Sagalyn, Arthur D. Little, Inc., J1.36/2:71-l. 
Price, 25 cents. 

"The Utilization of Helicopters for Police Air Mo- 
bility," The Center for Criminal Justice Operations 
and Management, NILECJ, NI 70-006, J 1.35/ 
2:71-2. Price, 25 cents. 

"Trace Metal Detection Technique in Law En- 
forcement," The Center for Criminal Justice Opera- 
tions and Management, NILECJ, NI 71-015. 
J 1.36: 71-1. Price, 20 cents. 
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STATISTICS AND SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 
Table 16. — Statistics Center Grants with Abstracts 



SG-7U001— $2,450 November 30, 1970 

Grantee — District of Columbia Office of Crime Analy- 
sis. 

Title — Conference on Proposed Statistics Symposia. 

Abstract — ^This conference, attended by a group oi 
well-known statisticians and criminal justice re- 
searchers, was held to decide on a format for peri- 
odic statistics meetings at which ideas could be 
freely exchanged in an attempt to solve the acute 
communications problems among criminal justice 
research and statistics professionals. Suggestions and 
decisions were made on who should attend the sym- 
posia, what format would be amenable, and how 
these meetings would be financed. The first meeting 
is tentatively scheduled for late summer of this year. 

SG-71-003— $675,000 From 2/1/71 to 6/30/72 

Grantee — California Crime Technological Research 
Foundation. 

Title— SEARCH Statistical System. 

Abstract — ^To allow a comprehensive examination of 
the criminal justice process, states have been en- 
couraged to develop transaction statistics systems. 
Since the basic unit common to all justice processes 
is the oflTender or the suspected offender, the trans- 
action statistics system uses this as the measurement 
unit with which to analyze the various components 
of the criminal justice system. As an outgrowth of 
the Prototype Statistics System developed by the 
SEARCH project, a five-state effort to develop 
transaction statistics systems has been launched. In 
this way the system will be refined in an operational 
mode where many problems and questions relating 
to the development and operation of statewide 
statistical systems will be resolved. Through this 
relatively small-scale effort, standards and guide- 
lines will be established so that other states may 
use these systems as models for their own states. 

SG-71^4— $79,063 From 5/1/71 to 3/1/72 

Grantee — ^Arkansas Commission on Crime and Law 
Enforcement. 



Title — Arkansas Criminal Justice Statistics. 

Abstract — The objectives of this project are to iden- 
tify the statistics needed by criminal justice agencies 
in Arkansas, for both planning and operating func- 
tions; to determine the sources of needed data; to 
develop methods of collecting and maintaining 
needed data; and to develop guidelines and de- 
tailed specifications for organizing summarizing 
and disseminating these data. This will be carried 
out and centrally cooidinated by the recently 
formed Arkansas Criminal Justice Statistics Center. 

SG-71-007— $125, 237 From 7/1/71 to 3/31/73 

Grantee — National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency. 

Title — Bay Area Counties Probation Program. 

Abstract — The project will develop a system for 
maintaining the status and performance records on 
probation clients and the programs, and monitoring 
and evaluating the effectiveness of the individual 
probation program elements. The probation data 
system will provide, for the first time, a standard- 
ized procedure for evaluating the effectiveness of 
program elements to which clients are assigned. 
This will provide the ability to individually develop 
and improve programs on the basis of definitive re- 
sults. Thus, it may allow superior courts to expand 
the use of probation in lieu of incarceration by fur- 
nishing them a more accurate estirrate of the reha- 
bilitative effectiveness of probation and the amount 
of public protection that will be provided. Initially, 

. the project will develop descriptors of the probation 
program elements and establish measures of effec- 
tiveness criteria. A limited data sample will be used 
to test the system operations with necessary' changes 
included, prior to the development of the imple- 
mentation plan. 

The following three grants were awarded to con- 
tinite to support Project SEARCH (System for 
Electronic Analysis and Retrieval of Criminal His- 
lories) in the interstate electronic exchange of crim- 
inal histories by providing the funds for the central 
index, switching center and the necessary telecom- 
minications lines: 
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SG-71-002— $18,000 From 4/1/70 to 12/31/70 

Grantee — Michigan Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and Criminal Justice. 

Title — Central Index and Switching Center for Pro- 
ject SEARCH. 

Abstract — ^This grant was awarded to supply addi- 
tional funds to continue support of the central 
index and switching center for Project SEARCH. 

SG-71-005— $8,200 From 3/1/70 to 6/30/71 

Grantee — California Council on Criminal Justice. 

Title — Interstate Communications Lines for Project 
SEARCH. 

Abstract — This grant is an extension of last year's 



grant to support the telecommunications lines be- 
tween the states and the central index for the con- 
tinuing exchange of criminal histories as part of the 
SEARCH project. 

SG-71^6— $119,751 From 1/1/71 to 6/30/71 

Grantee — California Council on Criminal Justice. 

Title — Central Index and Switching Center for Pro- 
ject SEARCH. 

Abstract — ^This grant was *iwarded to increase the 
capacity and refine the operation of the central 
index and switching facilities so that the electronic 
e.Kchange of criminal histories could continue. The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation will provide the 
operational hardware and software to handle this 
function in Fiscal 1972. 



Table 17. — Systems Analysis Center Grants with Abstracts 



SA-71-001— $29,638 From 3/9/71 to 3/9/72 

Grantee — Office of Criminal Justice Programs, State 
of Michigan. 

Title — Michigan Grant Management Infonnation 
System. 

Abstract — ^The purpose of this project is to produce 
and install a management information system for 
the planning, .programming and control of grant 
applications submitted to the Michigan Office of 
Criminal Justice Programs, Executive Office of the 
Governor, in accordance with the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968. It is antici- 
pated that the completed project will be. a model 
for other states. 

SA-71^02— $120,000 From 4/1/71 to 12/31/71 

Grantee — Community Research, Inc., Dayton/Mont- 
gomery County, Ohio. 

Title — Criminal Justice System and Cost Model De- 
velopment Project. 

Abstract — ^The objective of this projeC is to develop a 
baseline criminal justice system and cost model 
which (1) simulates changes in the existing work- 



loads, policies, operations and manpower of a crimi- 
nal justice system (Dayton police and Montgomery' 
County prosecutor office, juvenile court and juve- 
nile corrections) ; and (2) predicts achievements of 
objectives and costs of specified programs for each 
change in the baseline system. 

SA-71-O03— $210,000 From 4/1/71 to 11/30/71 

Grantee — California Crime Technological Research 
Foundation. 

Title — Project SEARCH Satellite Communications 
Equipment. 

Abstract — ^This project is for the purpose of deter- 
mining the technical and economic feasibility of 
using an in-placc NASA Satellite (ATS-3) for the 
transmission of fingerprint card facsimiles from 
coast to coast. The principals involved are the Los 
Angeles County Sheriff's Office, the California De- 
partment of Justice, NASA, and the Florida De- 
partment of Law Enforcement. 

SA-71-O04— $150,000 From 4/1/71 to 1 1 ^30/71 

Grantee — California Crime Technological Research 
Foundation. 
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Title— Project SEARCH Demonstration of Optical 
Techniques for Fingerprint Comparisons. 

Abstract — The purpose of this project is to determine 
the operational, technical and economic feasibility 
of holographic assistance (optical techniques) in 
identification bureau operations. The project will 
endeavor to determine whether holography can 
speed up the matching of fingerprints which by type 
occur in the largest print category, 

SA-71-^5-.$6,200 From 5/24/71 to 7/24/71 

Grantee — District of Columbia Department of 
Corrections. 



Titlc-^CRISYS Documentation. 

Abstract— The District of Columbia Department of 
Corrections proposes to document its existing 
Corrections Inmate System (CRISYS), developed 
by its automated data processing unit, for publica- 
tion and dissemination to other correctional systems 
in the country. The Department of Correction*? also 
proposes to develop an operator's manual for 
CRISYS. Publication of these documents will assist 
other corrections departments in the development 
and utilization of automated data processing for in- 
mate records and other correctional information 
files. 



MANAGEMENT OF LEAA 
Table 18.— FY 1971 Contracts 



Contract No. 



Contractor and purpose 



Amount 



Contract No. 



Contractor and purpose 



Amount 



J-LEAA-001-71 Harry J. Murphy: Study of LEAA'n 
mandate and current needs and 

development of a reference manual ' 
entitled "Sources of Information for 

Investigators." (6/16/70 through J-LEAA-011-71 

12/16/70) J9,250 

J-LEAA-002-71 David M. Dale: Development of a 

procedural manual for demonstration 

of project SEARCH. (7/22/70 through J-LEAA-'012-71 

9/4/70) , J5,525 

J-LEAA-003-71 National Information Center on Volun- 
teers in Courts: Development of J-LEAA-013-71 
material establishing guidelines and 
standards for the use of volunteers in 
correctional programs. (10/20/70 j 
through 4/20/72) $47,550 J 

J-LI:AA-004-71 International Halfway House: Prepara- : ttt^aaa,j^, 

, . . , ,. . J**Lfc*AA-0 14-71 

tion Of a manual on guidelines and 

standards for community treatment 

centers and halfway house:;. (12/21/70 

throgh 12/21/71) 31,375 

J-LEAA-005-71 Council of State Governments: Establish ttfaaoi»U71 

and conduct four regional conferences. 

(11/17/70 through 1/4/71) 9,500 

J-LEAA-006-71 Morn Associates, Inc.: Development of 

materials for inclusion on civil disorders 

training films. (11/30/70 through 

7/30/71) 44,921 J-LEAA-016-71 

J-LEAA-007-71 University of Maryland: Administering 
LEAA's Organiaed Crime Conference, 

January 4-8, 1971. (12/22/70 through J-LEAA-017-71 
1/8/71) : 22,848 

J-LEAA-008-71 Harbridgc Houb^, Inc.: Development of 

materials for use in twp Indian training J-LEAA-018-71 
workshops. (2/22/71 through 5/28/71). 30,000 

J-LEAA-009-71 Emery Barrette: A study to develop 

"security and private" consideration in J-LEAA-019-71 

criminal history information systems 

(2/8/71 through 8/8/71) 13,000 

J-LEAA-010-71 IIT Research Institute: Exploratory 



design, engineering and operational 

development of a pilot model lead 

detection system. (3/18/71 through 

12/18/71) - 57,000 

Marquette University: Expanding 

minority group employment oppor- 
tunities in law enforcement. (4/22/71 

through 8/20/71).. .„ ..^ $15,000 

American Justice Institute: Development 

of resource material for work release 

programs. (5/21/71 through 7/21/72)., 55,684 
The American Correctional Association: 

Provide consultant services to state, 

county and local correctional agencies 

and to state and local planning 

agencies. (5/10/71 through 5/9/72) 100,000 

American Justice Institute: Contracts to 

provide consultant services to state, 

county, and local correctional agencies 

and local planning agencies. (6/10/71 

through 5/9/72) 100,000 

University of Georgia: Contracts to 

provide consultant services to state, 

county and local correctional agencies 

and local planning agencies. (5/10/71 

through 5/9/72) 100,000 

Optimum Computer Sj'stems: Contract 

to provide a national Criminal Justice 

Data Base. (6/10/71 through 9/9/71).. 30,000 
ITT Data Services: Development of 

property manuals and handbooks for 

LEAA. (6/16/71 through 10/5/71) 11,819 

Data Use and Access Laboratories: 

Contract to convert statistical recorrls. 

(6/28/71 through 8/17/71) $4 ,000 

Citizens Conference on State I^egislatures: 

Contract to establish, develop, and 

conduct a seminar for state legislative 

leaders. (6/28/71 through 9/15/71) 70,000 
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Table 19. — ^FY 1971 Interagency Agreements 



Contract No. 



Agency and purpose 



Amount 



Contract No. 



Agency and purpose 



Amount 



LEAA-J-lAA-01-1 Department of Justice, Office of 

Management Support: To provide 
F-101 computer program runs for 
LEAA-....-.. » $15,000 

LEAA-J-lAA-02-1 Honr.e Loan Bank Board: Xerox re- 
duction of computer print-outs.... 200 

LEAA-J-lAA-03-1 National Archives and Records 
Service: Technical assistance in 
the development of a directive 
system for LEA A- 5,000 

LEAA-J-IAA-04-1 (not issued) 

LEAA-J-IAA-05-1 Internal Revenue Service: Project 

719— taxpayer address request.... 470 

LEAA-J-lAA-06-1 (not issued) 

LEAA-J-IAA-07-1 General Services Administration: 
Vehicle, sedan, for Boston 
Regional Office 1,188 

LEAA-J-lAA'08-1 Bureau of Indian Affairs, 

Department of Interior: American 

Indian Court law and procedures.. 3,000 

LEAA-J-lAA-09-1 General Services Administration: 
Photographic services during 
conference on Project search , 400 

LEAA-J-lAA-10-1 Bureau of Prisons: Development of 

a corrections monograph. 1,000 

LEAA-J-lAA-11-1 Bureau of Census: A study of court 

organization $135,000 

LEAA-J-lAA-12-1 Department of Agriculture: Data 

Processing Services 200 

LEAA-J-lAA-13-1 Bureau of Census: Study of victims 

of crime- - , . 200 , 000 

LEAA-J-lAA-14-1 Bureau of Census: Pilot cities 

victims survey 395,00 

LEAA-J-lAA-15-1 USA Missile and Munition School: 

Hazardous course 210,500 

LEAA-J-lAA-16-1 National Commission on the Reform 
of Federal Criminal Laws: 
Economy act transfer. , - . - . 8 , 185 

LEAA-J-lAA-17-1 National Archives and Records 
Service; Develop and provide 
on-site technical assistance 
needed to implement an effective 
records management program for 
LEAA 24,000 

LEAA-J-lAA-18-1 Bureau of Census: Study of 

criminal justice expenditures 

and employment, 1969-70 230,000 

LEAA-J-lAA-19-1 D.C. Share Computer Center: 

LEEP-computer time , . 30 , 000 

LEAA-J-lAA-20-1 (not issued) 

LEAA-J-lAA-21-1 National Bureau of Standards: 
Law enforcement standards 
laboratory $400 ,\\00 

LEAA-J-lAA-22-1 Bureau of Prisons: Innovative 
programming for youthful 
offenders workshop............... 68,565 

LEAA-J-lAA-23-1 National Bureau of Standards: 

Comparitive study of courtroom 
transcribing procedures 88,623 



LEAA-J-IAA-24-1 Bureau of Census: Criminal Justice 
Household Panel Sample (National 
Victimization Survey).,... 50,000 

LEAA-J-IAA-25-1 Advisory Commission on Inter- 
govermental Relations: State 
and local relations in criminal 
justice systems........... .... 10,000 

LEAA-J-lAA-26-1 Internal Revenue Service: 

Technical assistance to Michigan's 
School of Financial Investigatory 
Techniques .......^ 849 

LEAA-J-lAA-27-1 U.S. Army Materiel Command: 
Improvised explos've devices 
neutralization system............ 175,000 

LEAA-J-lAA-28-1 U.S. Naval Explosive Ordinance 

Disposal Facility: Improve bomb 
neutralization system... 175,000 

LEAA-J-lAA-29-1 Bureau of Prisons: Development 

of a corrections monograph 8,700 

LEAA-J-lAA-30-1 U.S. Civil Service Commission: 
Training course in grant 
administration 6,530 

LEAA-J-lAA-31-1 National Archives and Records 
Service: Analytical record 
management service ............. 36, 000 

LEAA-J-lAA-32-1 (cancelled) 

LEAA-J-lAA-33-1 Federal Bureau of Investigation: 
Advisory group services on the 
National Crime Information 
Center $65,000 

LEAA-J-IAA-34-1 Tax Division, Department of 

Justice: Preparation of tax manual 

relating to the use of state 

revenue statutes in organized 

crime cases 14,271 

LEAA-J-lAA-35-1 Department of Justice, General 
Services Branch: U.S. Marshal 
Guard Service 12,323.52 

LEAA-J-lAA-36-1 U.S. Army Land Warfare 

Laboratory: Multi-purpose dog 

(heroin and explosives) 45,000 

LEAA-J-IAA-37-1 National Institute of Mental 
Health: Conference on 

Psychology's role in crime 7,500 

LEAA-J-lAA-38-1 Bureau of Prisons: National 

Prisoner Statistics Report 79,000 

LEAA-J-lAA-39-1 Department of Army: Procurement 

of night vision equipment 48,000 

LEAA-J-lAA-40-1 President Commission on Federal 

Statistics: Review of criminal 

justice statistics.. 6,000 

LEAA-J-lAA-41-1 (cancelled)'. 4,715 

LEAA-J-IAA-42-1 Interagency Auditor Training 

Centei : Training for SPA 

auditors 80,000 

LEAA-J-lAA-43-1 United States Army: SEADOC 

publications 65,000 

LEAA-J-lAA-44-1 Bureau of Census: Survey of 

correctional facilities 39,000 



Table 20.— LEA A Appropriations History 

(Amounts in thousands of dollars) 



. . Actual Actual Actual Supplemental Actual 

Activity 1969 1970 1971 1971 1972 

Grants for development and implementation of comprehen- 
sive plans $19,000 $ 21,000 $ 26,000 $ — $ 35,000 

Matching grants to improve and strengthen law enforcement: 

Allocations to states according to population 24,650 182,750 340,000 — 413,695 

Allocations to states or localities as determined admin- 
istratively. ........ 4,350 32,000 70,000 — 73,005 

Aid for correctional institutions and programs — — — - 47,500 97,500 

Technical assistance , — i ,200 -4,000 — 6,000 

Technology analysis, development and dissemination... ... 3,000 7,500 7,500 — 21,000 

Manpower development 6^SO0 18,000 21,000 1,500 31,000 

Data systems and statistical assistance — 1,000 4,000 — 9,700 

Management and operations 2,500 4,487 7,454 — 12,019 



Total, obligational authority..-.. 60,000 267,937 479,954 49,000 698,919 

Transferred to other agencies ..^ 3,000 182 46 



Total appropriated 63,000 268,119 480,000 49,000 698,919 
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LEA A Regional Offices 



Boston Region: (1) 

Regional Administrator 

Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 

U. S. Department of Justice 

Post Office and Courthouse Building, Room 917 

Boston, Massachusetts 02109 

617/223-4671 

New York Region: (2) 

Regional Administrator 

Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 

U. S. Department of Justice 

26 Federal Plaza (Room 1351) 

Federal Office Building 

New York City, New York 10007 

212/264-9193 

Philadelphia Region: (3) 

Regional Administrator 

Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 

U» S. Department of Justice 

928 Market Street (2nd Floor) 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19107 

215/597-9440 

Atlanta Region: (4) 

Regional Administrator 

Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 

U. S. Department of Justice 

730 Peachtree Street, N.E. (Room 985) 

Atlanta, Georgia 30308 

404/526-3556 

Chicago Region: (5) 

Regional Administrator 

Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 

U. S. Department of Justice 

O'Hare Office Center, Room 121 

3166 Des Plaines Avenue 

Des Plaines, Illinois 60018 

312/353-1203 



Dallas Region: (6) 

Regional Administrator 

Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 

U, S. Department of Justice 

500 South Ervay Street (Room 407-C) 

Dallas, Texas 75201 

214/749-2958 

Kansas City Region : (7) 

Regional Administrator 

Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 

U. S. Department of Justice 

436 State Avenue 

Kansas City, Kansas 66101 

816/374-4501 

Denver Region : (8) 

Regional Administrator 

Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 

U. S. Department of Justice 

Federal Building, Room 6519 

Denver, Colorado 80202 

303/837-4784 

San Francisco Region: (9) 

Regional Administrator 

Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 

U. S. Department of Justice 

1838 EI Camino Real (4th Floor) 

Burlingame, California 94010 

415/341-3401 

Seattle Region: (10) 

Regional Administrator 

Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 

U. S. Department of Justice 

Arcade Building 

13l9~2nd Avenue (Room 5103) 
Seattle, Washington 98101 
206/442-1170 



State Planning Agencies 

Alabama: 501 Adams Avenue 

Robert Davis, Director Montgomer>', Alabama 361 04 

Alabama Law Enforcement Planning Agency 205/269-6665 (FTS 205 /263-7521 ) 



Alaska: 



Connecticut: 



Lauris S. Parker, Acting Executive Director 
Governor's Commission on the Administration of Jus- 
tice 

Goldstein Building Pouch AJ 
Juneau, Alaska 99801 

907/586.1 1 12— Thru Seattle FTS 206/583-0150 



Henry R. Sterrett, Executive Director 
Governor's Planning Committee on Criminal Admin- 
istration 
75 Elm Stn.:et 

Hartford, Connecticut 06115 

203/566-3020 or 246-2349 (FTS 203/244-2000) 



Arizona : 

Albert N. Brown, Executive Director 
Arizona State Justice Planning Agency 
Continental Plaza Building 
5119'North 19th Avenue 
Suite M 

Phoenix, Arizona 85015 
602/271-5466 (FTS 602/261-3448) 

American Samoa: 

Martin J. Tolmie, Acting Director 
Territorial Criminal Justice Planning Agency 
Office of the Attorney General 
Box 7 

Pago Pago, American Samoa 96902 
Arkansas: 

Ray Biggerstaff, Director 

Commission on Crime and Law Enfoi cement 

1009 University Tower Building 

12th at University 

Little Rock, Arkansas 72204 

501/371-1305 

California: 

Robert H. Lawson, Executive Director 
California Council on Criminal Justice 
1927— 13th Street 
Sacramento, California 95814 
916/445-9156 

Colorado : 

G. Nicholas Pijoan, Executive Director 
Division of Criminal Justice 
Department of Loc^l /fffairs 
600 Columbine Building 
1845 Sherman Street 
Denver, Colorado 80203 
303/892-3331 (FTS 303/297-0111) 



Delaware: 

Joseph M. DeirOlio, Executive Director 
Delaware Agency to Reduce Crime 
Room 405, Central YMCA 
1 1th and Washington Streets 
Wilmington, Delaware 19801 
302/654-2411 

District of Columbia: 

Blair G. Ewing, Director 

Office of Criminal Justice Plans and Analysis 

Room 1200 

7ll--14th Street, N.W^ 
Washington, D. C. 20005 
202/629-5063 

Florida : 

James R. Stewart, Director 
Governor's Council on Criminal Justice 
307 East Seventh Avenue 
Post Office Drawer 3786 
Tallahassee, Florida 32303 
904/224-9871 (FTS 904/791-2011) 

Georgia: 

Jim Higdon, Director 
Office of the State Crime Commission 
Bureau of State Planning and Community Affairs 
Office 

270 Washington Street, S.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30304 
404/656-3825 (FTS 404/526.0111) 

Guam: 

Edward C. Aguon, Consultant 

Office of Comprehensive Law Enforcement Planning 
Office of the Governor 
Government of Guam 
P. O. Box 2950 
Agana, Guam 96910 
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Hawaii : 

Dr. Invin Tanaka, Adminisirator 

State Law Enforcement and Juvenile Delinquency 

Planning Agency 
1010 Richard Street 
Kanuunalu Building, Room 4.12 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 
808/584-4572 

Idaho: 

Rohert C. Arneson, Director 

Law Enforcement Planning Commission 

Slate House, Capitol Annex No. 2 

614 West State Street 

Boise, Idaho 83707 

208/384-2364 



Illinois: 

William G, Bohn, Acting Director 
Illinois Law Enforcement Commission 
Suite 600 

150 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 
312/793-3393 



Indiana: 

William Greeman, Executive Director 
Indiana Criminal Justice Planning Agency 
215 North Senate 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46202 
317/633-4773 



Iowa : 

George W. Orr, Executive Director 
Iowa Crime Commission 
520 East 9th Street 
Dos Moines, Iowa 50319 
515/281-3241 



Kentucl'y: 

Charles L. Owen, Executive Director 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Crime Preven- 
tion 

Room 130, Capilol Building 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 
502/564-6710 

Louisiana: 

Neil Lamont, Executive Director 
Louisiana Commission on Law Enforcement and Ad- 
ministration of Criminal Justice 
P. O, Box 44337, Capitol Station 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70804 
504/389-5987 (FTS 504/389-2233) 

Maine: 

John B. Lect, Program Director 

Maine Law Enforcement Planning and Assistance 

Agency 
295 Water Street 
Augusta, Maine 04330 
207/289-3361 (FTS 207/622-6171) 

Maryland: 

Richard C. Wertz, Executive Director 
Governor's Coininission on Law Enforcement a? I Ad- 
ministration of Justice 
Executive Plaza One, Suite 302 
Cockeysville, Maiyland 21030 
301/666-9610 

Massachusetts: 

Arnold Rosenfeld, Executive Director 

Committee on Law Enforcement and Administration 

of Criminal Justice 
Room 1230 
80 Boylston Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116 
617/727-5497 (FTS 617/223-2100) 



Kansas: 0 

Thomas \V. Regan, Director 

Governor's Committee on Criminal Administration 

525 Mills Building 

Topeka, Kansas 66603 

913/296^3066 



Michigan : 

Bernard G. Winckoski, Administrator 
Office of Criminal Justice Programs 
Lewis Ca^s Building — 2nd Floor 
Lmsing, Michigan 48913 . 
517/373-3992 



ERIC 
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Minnesota: 

Robert E. Crew, Jr., Executive Director 

Governor's Commission on Crime Prevention and 

Control 
276 Metro Square Building 
7th and Robert 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 
6127221-3052 

Mississippi : 

Wayland Clifton, Jr., Acting Executive Dirrctor 

Division of Law Enforcement Assistance 

345 North Mart Plaza 

Jackson, Mississippi 39206 

601/354-6525 or 6591 (FTS 601/948-2460) 

Missouri : 

William L. Culver, Executive Director 
Missouri Law Enforcement Assistan^'e Council 
P. O. Box 1041 

Jefferson City, Missouri 65101 
314/636-5261 (FTS 816/374-7000) 

Montana: 

Brinton B. Markle, Executive Director 
Governor's Crime Control Commission 
1336 Helena Avenue 
Helena, Montana 59601 
406/449-3604 

Nebraska: 

Duane L. Nelson, Executive Director 

Nebraska Commission on Law Enforcement and 

Criminal Justice 

Siate Capitol Building 

Lincoln, Nebraska 68509 

402/471-2194 (FTS 402/475-2611) 

Nevada: 

Carrol T. Nevin, Director 

Commission on Crime, Delinquency and Co^ections 
Suite 41, State Capitol Building 
Carson City, Nevada 89701 
702/882-7118 

New Hampshire : 

Max Davis Wiviott, Director 

Governor's Commission on Crime and Delinquency 

3 Capitol Street 

Concord, New Hampshire 03301 
603/271-3601 (FTS 603/669-7011) 



New Jersey: 

John M. Mullaney, Executive Director 
State Law Enforcement Planning Agency 
147 Bellevue Avenue 
Trenton, New Jersey 08618 
609/292-5800 (FTS 609/599-3511) 

New Mexico: 

Norinaa E. Mugleston, Director 

Governcv's Council on Criminal Justice Planning 

P, O. Box I^>28 

Santa Fe, Ne\ ' Mexico 87501 

505/827-2524 

New York : 

Archibald R. Murray, Executive Director 
State of New York, Oflice of Planning Services 
Division of Criminal Ju^iice 
250 Broadway, 10th Floor 
New York, New York 10007 
2r/488-3882 (FTS 212/460-0100) 

North Carolina: 

William B. Julian, Administrator 

North Carolina Department of Local Affaire 

Law and Order Division 

422 North Blount Street 

Raleigh, North Carolina 27602 

919/829-7974 (FTS 919/755-4020) 

North Dakota : 

Kenneth J. Dawes, Director 

North Dakota Combined Law Enforcement Council 
State Capitol Building 
Bismarck, North Dakota 58501 
701/224-2594^ 

Ohio: 

Joseph White, Executive Director 
Ohi^ Department of Urban AfTairs 
Administration of Justice Division 
8 East Long Street 
Columbus, Ohio 432 15 
614/469-7610 (FTS 614/369-7610) 

Oklahoma : 

Norman Marlin, Director 
Oklahoma Crime Commission 
5235 North Lincoln Boulevard 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73105 
405/521-3392 
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Oregon: 

Edward C. Cooper, Coordinator 

Executive Department, Law Enforcement Council 

306 Public Ser\-ice Building 

Salem, Oregon 97310 

503/378-3514 

Pennsylvania: 

E. Drexel Godfrey, Jr., Executive Director 

Governor's Justice Commission 

Department of Justice 

P. O. Box 1 167 

Federal Square Station 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 1 7108 

717/787-2042 



Tennessee: 

Francis W. Norwood, Executive Director 
Tennessee Law Enforcement Planning Agency 
Andrew Jackson State Office Building 
» Suite 1312 

Nashville. Tennessee 37219 
615/741-3521 (FTS 615/242-8321) 



Te.xas: 

Judge Joe Frazier Brown, Executive Director 
Criminal Justice CounciL Executive Department 
730 Littlefield Building 
Austin/re.xas 78701 
512/476-7201 



Puerto Rico: 

Pedro ^L Velez, Jr., Director 

Puerto Rico Crime Commission 

G.P.Q. Box 1256 

Hato Rev, Puerto Rico 00936 

809/783-0398 

Rhode Island: 

John J. KildufT, Executive Director 

Governor's Committee on Crime, Delinquency, and 

Criminal Administration 
265 Melrose Street 
Providence. Rhode Island 02907 
401/277-2620 or (2621) (FTS 401/528-1000) 



South Carolina: 

Carl R. Reasonover, Executive Director 
Law Enforcement Assistance Program 
915 Main Street 
Columbia, South Carolina 29201 
803/758-3573 (FTS 803/253-8371) 



South Dakota: 

Robert II. Miller, Director 

State Planning and Advisory Commission on Crime 

and Delinquency 
State Capitol Buildi»:g 
Pierre, South Dakota 57501 
605/224-3661 (FTS 605/225-0250) 



Utah: 

Robert B. Andersen, Director 
Law Enforcement Planning Agency 
Room 30-1 — State Office Building 
Salt Lake Citv. Utah 84114 
801/328-5731 fl-TS 801/524-5500) 



Vermont : 

Philip F. McCarthy. Executive Director 
Governor's Commission on Crime Control and Pre- 
vention 
43 State Street 
Montpelier. Vennont 05602 
802/223-84^4 Ext. 645 (FTS 802/862-65011 



Virginia: 

Richard N. Harris, Director 

Division of Justice and Crime Prevention 

Suiie 101— 9lh Street Office Building 

Richmond. Virginia 23219 

703/770-6193 

Virgin Islands: 

Edniond Ayres, Chief .Administrator 

Virgin Islands Law Enforcement Commission 

Box 280— Charlotte Amalic 

St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 00801 

809/77^^6400 



Washin2[ton: 



Wisconsin: 



Walter F. Kelly, Executive Director 
Wisconsin Council on Criminal Justice 
State Capitol 

Madison. Wisconsin 53702 
608/266-3323 



James K. O'Connor, Administrator 
Law and Justice Planning Office 
Planning and Community Affairs Agcnc)' 
Office of the Governor 
Olvmpia, Washington 98501 
206/753-2235 

West Virginia: 

Dr. Harold Neely, Executive Director 
Governor's Committee on Crime, Delinquency and 

Corrections 
1706 Virginia Street East 
Charleston, West Virginia 25311 
304/3-..^-3689 or 348-3692 



Wyoming: 

John B. Rogers, Administrator 

Governor's Planning Committee on Criminal Admin- 
istration 
P. O: Box 468 
Cheyenne^ Wyoming 82001 
307/777-7716 (FTS 307/778-2220) 
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